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THE DOGMATICS OF THE “ RELIGIONSGESCHICHT- 
LICHE SCHULE” 


ERNST TROELTSCH 
University of Heidelberg, Heidelberg, Germany 


The expression rdigionsgesckichtlich c* Sckule is today widely 
prevalent in Germany, or to be strictly accurate, in German 
theology. It designates a certain conception of the task of reli¬ 
gious and theological thinking. The writer of this article is 
regarded as the systematic theologian of this movement. Thus it 
is appropriate for him, in answer to the request of the editors of the 
American Journal of Theology, to state the meaning of a dogmatics 
working with the presuppositions and ideals of this school. 

In the first place, it should be remarked that the matter here 
indicated is not a specifically German problem in any sense of the 
word; neither is it really a new question; nor does the movement 
rest upon any simple and unitary foundation so that a “school” 
might properly be said to be built upon this foundation. The move¬ 
ment signifies, in general, simply the recognition of the universally 
accepted scientific conclusion that human religion exists only in 
manifold specific religious cults which develop in very complex 

1 The German word religionsgeschichtlich has no exact English equivalent. The 
method of investigation indicated by the term is, of course, well known to English- 
speaking scholars, and it has been variously employed. The nearest approach to the 
German term is the current expression “ comparative religion. 1 ’ Cf. Louis Henry 
Jordan, Comparative Religion: Its Genesis and Growth , Edinburgh, 1905. 

[It has seemed best in this article to retain the German word rather than to employ 
an unsatisfactory circumlocution.— The Editors.] 
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relations of mutual contact and influence, and that in this religious 
development it is impossible to make the older dogmatic distinc¬ 
tion between a natural and a supernatural revelation. The dog¬ 
matic attempt at such a distinction has been made in all great 
monotheistic religions, in Judaism, in Islam, in Christianity, and, 
to a certain extent, even in Buddhism. It is, however, practicable 
only so long as one lives exclusively within the horizon of one’s own 
inherited religion, and is therefore able naively to ascribe to it a 
universal validity on the ground of its supernatural origin. It 
becomes impossible as soon as one’s horizon is theoretically enlarged 
to include the totality of human religions, and as soon as it is dis¬ 
covered that in the warfare between religions exclusive claims to 
revelation conflict with one another. When one attains this 
broader outlook, the limited horizon of belief in the supernatural, 
universal validity of one’s own religion is widened to include all 
historical religious movements, with their mutual conflicts and 
similar claims to truth. This attitude is general today. From the 
scientific point of view one’s attitude toward the religious life of 
men can no longer be that of a supernatural or philosophical defense 
of one’s own religion, but must rather be that of a comparative, 
historical study of religions everywhere. Overwhelmingly difficult 
as this undertaking may be, and liable as we are to superficial self- 
deception, nevertheless this is the primary aspect of investigation 
in the religious problem today. 

It should be recognized that this conception is not entirely new. 
It arose with the collapse of the simple supematuralistic apolo¬ 
getic of the Christian confessions in the eighteenth century. The 
first influence leading to this result was the deadly conflict between 
Christian confessions. Then came the conflict between a theology 
resting upon supernatural foundations and the philosophy of the 
late Renaissance, resting upon self-evident, rational principles. 
Then came the period of colonial expansion with the consequent 
broader knowledge of manifold types of religion, and, finally, the 
recognition of the evolution of the human spirit through various 
stages and forms of culture. The English deists, Locke, Hume, 
Gibbon, Voltaire, Dupuis and the Ideologues, Herder and the Ger¬ 
man theology of the eighteenth century, and, finally, Lessing, Kant 
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and Hegel, Comte and Herbert Spencer set forth this point of view 
with varying judgments concerning the religious life and the results 
of its development. Through the powerful opposition to the Auf- 
klSrung, expressed in such movements as Methodism, Pietism, the 
Catholic reaction, and political restoration, the historical evolu¬ 
tionary conception of religion was beaten back and was driven out 
of the theology in which it had already found a place. Today, 
however, this reactionary niovement is on the ebb, or is restricted 
to certain narrow sects. Thus the old statement of the problem 
has again come to the front and has conquered a large portion of 
Protestant theology. 

Since we are here concerned with the religionsgeschichUiche atti¬ 
tude only in so far as it has been appropriated, or can be appropri¬ 
ated, by theology, it is, of course, understood that we shall deal with 
it only in so far as it is compatible with a personal affirmation of the 
religious life, and with the affirmation of the Christian thought- 
world. We therefore exclude all purely skeptical, positivistic, and 
illusionistic theories which may have adopted the religionsge¬ 
sckichUiche point of view, and we deal only with those inter- ^ 
pretations which see in religion the revelation of deepest truth 
and recognize in the development of religion the advance to 
clear, religious knowledge. The reasons for this we cannot here 
give in detail; but it is needless to state that Christian theology ^ 
can permit only the latter interpretation of the history of religion. 
Even with this restriction the religionsgeschichUiche method in 
theology is not so definite as to warrant one in thinking of a “school” 
consecrated to it. In view of the widely comprehensive and far- 
reaching significance of this type of thought, such a “school” is 
absolutely impossible. In particular in the realm of theology it 
designates two distinct movements. 

The first interest is that which finds expression specifically in 
the historical investigation of the development of Christianity 
itself. Here religionsgesckichUiche method does not involve any 
universal philosophy of religion; neither does it imply any definite 
dogmatics. It means, simply, the concrete exposition or interpre¬ 
tation of the rise and development of the biblical religion in contact 
with, and in opposition to, other religions. Since we have learned 
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that the early accounts in Genesis are Israelitish legends, not unlik e 
the primitive legends of other peoples, and since we have come to 
know that the Israelitish people entered very late into the circle of 
the oriental history which we now know, it is clear that the origin 
of Yahweh-religion is no longer a problem to be solved purely by the 
use of the information given in the Bible; it demands for its solution 
a knowledge of contemporary religions, and especially acquaint¬ 
ance with the religion of the Arabian nomads. It is no longer a 
biblical problem, but rather a problem of the history of religions. 
The same may be said of the further development of Yahweh- 
religion into prophetism, into legalism and priestly religion, into 
messianism, and into apocalypticism. Moreover, the same must 
be said concerning the exceedingly difficult task of explaining the ^ 
origin of Christianity, which already in the preaching of Jesus 
presupposes the peculiarly complicated religious history of late 
Judaism. Moreover, the transformation of the gospel into the 
world-conquering Christ-religion and into the sacramental church 
can be made intelligible only in this way. It is superfluous to 
remark that for the study of the further development of the church 
and of dogma the same requirements of method hold good. This 
conception, then, extends through all schools of exegetical and his¬ 
torical theology in so far as such theology takes seriously the ideal 
of a genuinely historical investigation. Even thoroughly conserva¬ 
tive theologians find themselves compelled to take this point of 
view, although they are accustomed in one way or another to blunt 
the point of their weapon. These methods are actually used in 
scientific theology of every sort, though the treatment may now be 
learned, now fantastic, now cautious, now daring, now consistent, 
and now timid. The Semitic and classical philologist have also 
joined in this historical work and are energetically pushing it for¬ 
ward. We cannot, then, speak of a religionsgeschichtliche school 
but only of a religionsgeschichtliche method which is more or less 
radically employed. The only proper application of the term 1 
would be to designate those scholars who have given up the last 1 
remnant of the idea of truth supernaturally revealed in the Bible, 
and who work exclusively with the universally valid instruments of 
psychology and history. But even these form no “school” and 
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have no common dogmatics. We may simply mention here such 
diverse spirits as Robertson Smith, Wellhausen, Lagarde, Gunkel, 
Weizsacker, Wrede, Usener, Hamack, Holtzmann, and Bousset. 

The second type of interest deals with the philosophical side of 
religion, or with theology in the distinctive sense of the word. 
Those representing this interest are not concerned with the con¬ 
crete problems of the rise and development of the biblical religion, 
but with the great problem of establishing the validity of Chris¬ 
tianity, recognizing its place in the ceaseless evolution of historical 
religions, and recognizing the similar claims to validity made by 
other great religions, and by philosophical or rational-autonomous 
religions. This is not a historical problem, but one for systematic 
theology. Nevertheless it is not a dogmatic problem, for it deals 
with the normative aspect of the Christian world of ideas and of 
life only in the vague sense in which this remains possible after one 
frankly acknowledges that the supernatural inspiration and revela¬ 
tion of the Bible can no longer furnish the ground for this concep¬ 
tion. This attitude involves no distinctive dogmatic content of 
Christian thinking. As a matter of fact the dogmatic systems con¬ 
structed on this basis differ widely one from another, if, indeed, the 
dogmatic task is not neglected, since on the difficult pathway to 
its goal the impulse to constructive theology is checked by the 
magnitude of the general task of establishing the validity of Chris¬ 
tianity at all. Thus here we are dealing with a general problem in 
V-the philosophy of religion which can find its solution only through 
an adequate conception of the nature of religion and of the develop¬ 
ment of religion. Of course, theologians of very different tendencies 
are engaged in the solution of this problem, and its importance is 
widely recognized among conservative theologians. In particular, 
missionaries to cultured people cannot evade it. Moreover, many 
non-theological influences are very active at this point, since the 
problems of religion, of religious development, and of the aims of 
religion have been considered by ethnologists, anthropologists, 
psychologists, and systematic philosophers. Consequently theo¬ 
logians have from these sources received various suggestions and 
new points of view. Thus in the case of this second interest also 
it is not possible to speak of a religionsgeschichttiche school. At 
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best, we might so designate those theologians who, renouncing all 
appeal to supernatural communications and foundations, seek to 
answer the questions that they ask purely on the basis of a historical 
development; as, for example, Otto Pfleiderer and the author of 
this article have done. Simply to place together these two very 
different representatives of the method shows how impossible it is 
to speak of any “ school.” We have a modem scientific, fundamen¬ 
tal conception of the most general sort, capable of most fruitful 
development in different directions; but we have no “school.” 
Let the reader simply recall such different types as the Caird 
brothers, Hermann Siebeck, Rudolph Eucken, Wilhelm Wundt, 
Rudolph Otto, Auguste Sabatier. 

When, however, we turn from these two general applications of 
the comparative method in the realm of theology to the specific 
ultimate theological problem, viz., to the exposition of a normative 
Christian religious system (which is what we mean by dogmatics), 
then the two interests which we have above noted come close 
together and furnish certain definite presuppositions and guiding 
lines for dogmatics. These are so definite that it would be possible 
to speak of a dogmatics based on religionsgeschichtliche principles, 
and in this sense to speak of a “school,” if such a dogmatics, as a 
matter of fact, had been worked out. As yet in Germany we have 
had only preliminary attempts in this direction. The first of these 
is the most celebrated of all. It is the dogmatics of Schleiermacher, ^ 
which was constructed both on the basis of a general philosophy of 
religion and also upon a historical-critical, and therefore religions¬ 
geschichtliche investigation of Christianity. It rested on a definite 
philosophy of the history of religion. According to this philosophy 
the supreme stage of development, viz., monotheism, resolves itself 
into either ethical theism or quietistic monism; and ethical theism 
alone can stand as the final perfection of the religious idea. Now, 
since this type of theism actually exists historically in Christianity, 
the highest type of religious knowledge must be set forth as Chris¬ 
tian doctrine. It then must be noted that this theism receives a 
unique, uplifting, and redemptive power through its historical con¬ 
nection with the person of Jesus and from the impression made by 
this personality. Thus dogmatics sets forth the essential ideas of 
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Christianity concerning God, the world, and men—ideas radiating 
from the central personality of Jesus as a redemptive, spiritual 
power. In order to f ulfil the practical purpose of regulating preach¬ 
ing and instruction in the Protestant church it relates itself with 
sympathetic adherence but also with great freedom to the religious 
ideas of the Protestant ecclesiastical tradition. 

The other great attempt at a religionsgeschickUiche dogmatics 
was made by Hegel and was further developed by his theological 
disciples, in particular by the famous Tubingen school. Here the 
entire philosophy of religion, like the philosophy of history, was 
deduced from a definite concept of the divine nature, and of the 
logical principles of its evolution. In this sense the world of Chris¬ 
tian experience was not left as it was by Schleiermacher to be 
treated on the basis of a mere personal affirmation and a subjec¬ 
tively free formulation, but it was construed as a logically necessary 
result of the history of religion completing the self-evolution of the 
divine spirit. Christianity is the self-realization of the divine 
spirit in a historical movement which redeems finite spirits to itself. 
Dogmatics coincides completely with the exposition of the content 
of the God idea; it is absolute and final both as philosophy and as 
religion; and its Christian character rests upon the fact that in . 
Christianity the perfect religious idea actually came to expression. 
The practical character of such a dogmatics was to be found for the 
church by expounding the content of the absolute idea as the real 
inner meaning of the traditional ecclesiastical formulae. 

Neither of these attempts was consistently carried through. 
Schleiermacher’s ideal was hampered by the retention of the 
ecclesiastical tradition and so the outcome of his effort was a 
travesty in the shape of an ecclesiastical, biblical dogmatics. The 
Hegelian school collapsed with the dissolution of the Hegelian meta¬ 
physics, and with the critical displacement of the notion of an abso¬ 
lute rational religion by the recognition of the concrete historical 
^character of actual Christianity. The general scientific interest in 
Germany at present is not concerned with religion or with theology 
at all. In the German churches, however, there has triumphed a more 
or less complete confessional, or pietistic-biblical supematuralism, 
which, by appealing to the inner proof of the supernatural character 
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of Christianity exhibited in conversion, evades the religionsge- 
sckichttiche questions, and leaves them to the philologists, the 
ethnologists, and the philosophers, with whose writings these theo¬ 
logians do not concern themselves. Even the Ritschlian school was 
and continues to be a type of biblidsm which, indeed, permits 
historical criticism of the Bible, but which declines to engage in 
any study of comparative religions. 

In recent years this reaction has somewhat abated in the realm 
of scientific theology. The tasks of exegetical and historical 
theology are being conceived with a thoroughgoing recognition of 
the inner implications of the rdigionsgesckichtliche method, and are 
being furthered by the work of philologists in the same field. On 
the other hand, philosophy also has been feeling the influence of the 
religious interest and has devoted itself with energy to the definition 
of the stages in the historical evolution of religion. In the nature 
of the case both these attempts look toward the same end. As an 
eventual result of historical investigation a comprehensive view of 
Christianity is possible only in the framework of the general 
development of religion. On the other hand, as a result of this 
evolutionary conception, it has become possible to undertake the 
study of the history of biblical religion only in a religionsgesckicht- 
liche fashion. Thus the old situation reflected in theological 
rationalism, in Schleiermacher and in Hegel has again appeared. 
But it is not precisely the same situation; it has, in the meantime, 
become exceedingly complex and insistent. 

On the one hand, the strictly historical interpretation of Chris¬ 
tianity has made tremendous strides and has furnished a historical- 
critical picture very different from that which lay before Hegel and 
Schleiermacher. The Old and the New Testaments stand in a 
very different light. The highest development of Israel is to be 
found in prophetism. Legal and priestly religion constitute a later 
development. Between this and the preaching of Jesus intervenes 
later Judaism presenting a wealth of new developments, which, for 
the most part, can be understood only on the basis of a religionsge- 
sckichtliche investigation, and which, moreover, furnish the pre¬ 
suppositions of Christianity itself. The preaching and the life of 
Jesus are to be derived only from the Synoptic Gospels and even 
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here can be identified only in their most general features. Jesus’ 
life and teaching must be interpreted not by reference to later 
Christology and metaphysics, but exclusively in the light of prophet- 
ism and late eschatological Judaism. The rise and development of 
the Christ-religion into a new community and church, so strikingly 
different from Jesus’ message about the kingdom of God, consti¬ 
tutes as yet a much-discussed but still unsolved problem, in the 
solution of which, however, religionsgeschichtliche interpretations 
play an important part. This presents a picture quite different 
from that found in Schleiermacher’s Life of Jesus, and in the expo¬ 
sitions of the Tiibingen scholars, who still believed it possible to 
write a genuine history of Jesus and to derive the dogmas and 
cultus of the church from a purely and exclusively Christian source. 

On the other hand, however, the general conception of the task 
of rdigionsgeschichtliche investigation has become very much clearer 
and more comprehensive, but for that very reason it abounds in 
an appalling number of difficulties and questions. There stretches 
before us the limitless field of primitive ethnic religions, many of 
the distinctly realistic and sensuous rites and conceptions of which 
have become spiritualized and refined in the highest forms of 
religion. But these rites furnish a constant influence in the direc¬ 
tion of reversion to the original type. The polytheistic religions 
of cultured peoples are seen to have highly differentiated forms so 
that no common schema can give adequate expression to them all 
in view of the fact that each is indissolubly bound up with specific 
conditions of civilization. Finally, the great world-religions are 
found to be extraordinarily involved in similarities and in differ¬ 
ences. Thus the oriental religions are increasingly seen to present 
numerous analogies to Christianity and to furnish their own pecu¬ 
liar ethical and religious values so plainly as practically to demand 
that we shall come to terms with them. Under these circumstances 
that interpretation of the development of religion which Hegel and 
Schleiermacher ventured to give appears to us to be a completely 
antiquated exercise of the imagination. Indeed, the very thought 
of setting forth any one historical religion as complete and final, 
capable of supplanting all others, seems to us to be open to serious 
criticism and doubt. 
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In view of this state of affairs, it may appear impossible even to 
undertake to construct a general systematic exposition of religion 
on the basis of its history. Indeed, many scholars do judge it to 
be impossible. The consequence of such an attitude, however, can 
be only a general religious skepticism, a chief cause of which would 
be the prevalence of this very attitude. Now religious skepticism 
involves the complete dissolution of the religious life, and is not 
possible for anyone who, in spite of all the present confusion, has 
maintained a genuine religious feeling. Another alternative would 
be the possibility of a religion completely emancipated from history 
and constructed on the basis of the common content of all religions, 
or on philosophical principles. But this picture of a common con¬ 
tent of all religions is a mistaken idea which an accurate knowledge 
of the history of religions completely refutes. A religion based upon 
philosophy Is an illusion which is dissolved when we see how the 
religious elements of philosophies were actually derived from the 
great historical religions, and when we observe how impotent is any S' 
religious cult which is purely individual and intellectual. Thus we 
are thrust back again to history itself and to the necessity of con¬ 
structing from this history a religious world of ideas which shall be 
normative for us. 

When we have said this, however, we have recognized the 
impulse leading to a dogmatics and, indeed, we have mentioned the 
first task of a dogmatics proceeding on the basis of the history of 
religions. This task consists, first of all, in establishing on the basis/ y 
of a historical and philosophical comparison of religions the funda¬ 
mental and universal supremacy of Christianity for our own culture 
and civilization. It is true that we cannot set Christianity forth 
as the complete and eternally perfect conception of religion, or, to 
use Hegel’s expression, as absolute religion. But it can, in the 
whole rich content of its historical development, be compared with 
other world-religions. They can all be measured by a standard 
which emerges in the course of this comparative study through 
the exercise of our own religious and ethical appreciation. Such a 
standard is not scientifically demonstrable as an objective reality, 
but neither is it any ready-made prejudice or irresponsible bit of 
arbitrariness. It is simply a decision which grows out of a sym- 
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pathetic understanding of the facts brought out in this compara¬ 
tive study. In my own opinion the decision will be reached in 
favor of prophetic-Christian theism, as over against the quietism 
and pessimism of the oriental religions. Indirectly, it may be shown 
how this decision is related to the religious idea itself, and is com¬ 
patible with the other demands of life. We have absolutely no 
occasion to abandon the Christian fundamentals of the European 
and American world. We must, therefore, develop our religious 
future on the basis of this fundamental aspect of our whole psychic 
life.' 

But what do we mean by Christianity? This is the second ? 
fundamental inquiry, and the second task of dogmatics is to be 
found in the answer given to it. The first investigation leads us 
only to Christianity in general, not exclusively to the Bible, but to 
the whole living, historical complexity known as Christianity. 
This, however, represents an extraordinarily extensive world of 
thought and life with widely divergent periods and epochs. It 
cannot, just as it stands, furnish the principles and the materials 
for dogmatics. Moreover, its interpretation is very definitely con¬ 
ditioned by religionsgeschichtliche study which shows how the primi¬ 
tive biblical religion was bound up with very definite temporary 
conditions, how Platonism and Stoicism blended with Christianity 
until the two were indistinguishable, how various national, politi¬ 
cal, and social ideals conditioned and transformed it, how Protes¬ 
tantism, with the conception of a religion of individual assurance, 
gave it a new significance, and how modern science and humani¬ 
tarian ethics have drawn it under the sway of their influence. In 
view of these facts it is clear that for more than one reason the 
Christianity which is to be expounded by dogmatics is not identical 
with the thought-world and the ethics of the New Testament. 
Such simple biblicism is impossible. 

But what, then, is Christianity? Historical-critical apprecia¬ 
tion, from the point of view of historical evolution, leads us to 
regard the entire territory of Christian life and thought as a gradual 

1 Cf. my book Die Absolutkeit des Christentums und die Religionsgeschichte, 2. Aufl., 
1912, where the above considerations have been explicitly developed. A similar 
point of view was worked out in Professor George Burman Foster’s The Finality of 
the Christian Religion , Chicago, 1909. 
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unfolding of an immanent impelling power or fundamental ideal, 
realizing itself in historical Christianity. This ideal, or this 
“essence” persisting in all specific manifestations, might then be 
taken as the subject-matter and the normative principle of dog¬ 
matics. Schleiermacher found essential Christianity in the belief 
in the redemption effectuated through Jesus, or, to express it more 
accurately, in the redemptive increase of the ethical-religious vigor 
radiating from Jesus, and in the consequent religious humanity con¬ 
stituting the kingdom of God. Hegel and the Tubingen school 
found essential Christianity in the idea of the trinity or of the 
incarnation, in accordance with which the world of created beings, 
which had become differentiated from God, returned to him in 
religious knowledge, and thus in universal humanity attained to 
divine sonship, or to unity with God, and therefore to unity with 
itself. Adolph Harnack, although in many respects approximat- 
mg the religionsgesckichtliche and religious-philosophical point of 
view, nevertheless in his well-known book defined essential Chris¬ 
tianity by appealing to the preaching of Jesus concerning the 
kingdom of God. This conception of the kingdom of God consisted 
in the brotherly love founded upon trust in God as the Father of 
Jesus Christ. If we take these three typical definitions, it appears 
that in the first case Christianity is viewed as a humanizing of the 
pietistic, ecclesiastical doctrine of redemption; in the second 
instance it is regarded as a speculative interpretation of the central 
ecclesiastical dogmas of the trinity and of the incarnation; in the 
third instance we have the biblical preaching of Jesus concerning 
the kingdom of God interpreted in terms of Kantian ethics. In 
none of these cases can the idea of Christianity be regarded as the 
actual unity of all the factors in the historical development. The 
nature of Christianity cannot be determined in this fashion, for a 
genuinely historical point of view reveals to us such a variety of 
interpretations, formulations, and syntheses that no single idea 
or impulse can dominate the whole. Thus the essence of Chris¬ 
tianity can be understood only as the productive power of the 
historical Christian religion to create new interpretations and new 
adaptations—a power which lies deeper than any historical formu¬ 
lation which it may have produced. In this sense the essence of J 
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Christianity differs in different epochs, and is to be understood as 
something involved in the totality of its active influence. This, and 
not simply the Bible or an ecclesiastical confession must be the 
conception of essential Christianity underlying modern dogmatics. 

But this essence is actually the subjective, personal interpretation 
and synthesis which present thinking derives from the entire 
situation with reference to actual living issues and for the purpose 
of directing future activity. Thus there is involved a general 
historical feeling and understanding, but also a subjective and 
creative interpretation and construction. Thus the definitions of 
essential Christianity cannot be expected even today to be in com¬ 
plete agreement, but will be closely related to one another only 
because of the determinative influences of historical development, 
and because of the common influence of modern spiritual condi¬ 
tions. If I might be allowed to state the definition of essential 
Christianity which I should put as the basis of dogmatics, it would 
read as follows: Christian religious faith is faith in the divine 
regeneration of man who is alienated from God—a regeneration 
effected through the knowledge of God in Christ. The conse¬ 
quence of this regeneration is union with God and social fellowship 
so as to constitute the kingdom of God. 1 A more detailed 
justification of this definition cannot be given here.* 

At this point we are confronted by the third task of dogmatics, >. , 
which is its real and specific business, that is, the exposition of the 
content of this essential Christianity, the development of the 
specific conceptions implied in Christianity concerning God, the 
world, man, redemption (spiritual elevation), social communion 
(the kingdom of God), hope (eternal life). From the religionsge- 
sckichtiiche point of view the entire task of dogmatics is here 

x “Der Christlich-religi6se Glaube ist der Glaube an die Wieder- und Hdhergeburt 
der gottentfremdeten Kreatur durch die Erkenntnis Gottes in Christo und damit ihre 
Vereinigung mit Gott und unter sich zum Gottesreiche.” 

* Cf. my article “Was heisst Wesen des Christentums?” in the Christliche Welt , 
for 1903; and William Adams Brown, The Essence of Christianity , New York, 1904. 

My historical writings in general have been devoted to the task of indicating this 
synthesis or of setting forth the various definitions of essential Christianity at different 
times. I call especial attention to Die SoziaUehren der christlichen Kirchen und ' 
Gruppen , 1912. 
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regarded as the unfolding of essential Christianity, and the assign¬ 
ment of the content implied in it to the above-mentioned doctrinal 
divisions, which are supplied by the essential nature of every higher 
or universal religion, and which are here simply to be expounded in 
free and vital fashion in their specifically Christian sense. Thus 
there is already furnished a certain point of view derived from the 
historical orientation of the subject. But the consequences of this 
orientation extend still farther into the construction and into the 
spirit of this type of dogmatics. It is immediately evident that a 
historical-critical point of view brings the personalities and the facts 
of the biblical history, particularly the person of Jesus, into the 
^--relativity of historical events, and into the uncertainties attached 
to tradition. Tradition thus cannot be the specific and immediate 
object of faith, as was the case in the absence of historical-critical 
scholarship. Then Jesus was identified with God in order that he 
might be an immediate object of faith. Critical procedure, on the 
contrary, means that the God of Jesus is the object of faith and 
Jesus himself is transformed into the historical mediator and 
revealer. This consequence, from the very beginning, emerged as 
the inevitable correlative of historical criticism. Through the 
rdigionsgeschichUiche broadening of the historical-critical method it 
has been extraordinarily reinforced. Under these circumstances 
dogmatics has the task of setting forth the Christian faith in God, 
or in other words, the conceptions involved in essential Christianity 
in complete self-dependence without any intermingling of historical 
elements. It sets forth our faith in God as something existing in 
present experience and renewing itself with each individual in the 
experience of redemption. It contains purely present-day religious 
convictions, or—if the word is not misunderstood as implying cer¬ 
tain philosophical presuppositions—purely metaphysical-religious 
statements. 

But this is only one aspect of the matter. This present religious 
experience receives its power, its vitality, and its definiteness, and 
especially its capacity to take social organization, from the events 
of history leading us to God; and particularly from the prophets 
and Jesus. Without these sources of power and centers of con¬ 
centration, personal piety would be impoverished and crippled, and 
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the religious community would possess no center. Moreover, with¬ 
out such points of anchorage there would be no common cultus, 
since the basis of such a cultus cannot be mere theoretical teaching, 
but rather the realization in present activity of the undogmatic, 
historical sources of life. Thus there arises the task of a religious 
interpretation of historical reality, and in accordance with the 
affirmation of this religious significance there arises, in opposition 
to a destructive historical criticism of today, a characteristic task 
for dogmatics alongside the purely metaphysical-religious task. 
Thus this task will fall into the two great divisions which result 
from the assertion of essential Christianity, viz., into historical- 
religious and into metaphysical-religious statements. 

Thus we gain, in general, a characteristic outline of the dog¬ 
matics of a religionsgeschichtliche school: (1) historical-religious 
statements in which are set forth the religious significance of the 
historical foundations—of the prophets, of Jesus, of the develop¬ 
ment of the Christian spirit in history; in particular, the person of 
Jesus here stands in the foreground with its significance, both for 
the individual and for social religion; (2) metaphysical-religious 
statements in which are set forth the Christian conceptions of God, 
of the world, and of men, also the mutual relations of these in the 
Christian conception of redemption; and, finally, the outcome of 
redemption in the Christian conception of communion and of the 
“last things.” There is no space here for further details. 

Moreover, the question as to how these conceptions may be 
reconciled with modem scientific conclusions in the realm of cos¬ 
mology, anthropology, and the like, does not belong here, since this 
11 question has nothing to do with the specific religionsgesckichUiche 
character of the task. In this connection it may be simply 
remarked that a dogmatics in this sense can proceed in an abso¬ 
lutely free and unembarrassed fashion, since it may itself be 
regarded as a part of the growth and development of religion. 
Moreover, it will seek light on its own ideas less from philosophy 
than from its relationship with the other great universal religions. 1 

1 Here I can refer only to isolated examples in my work. Compare the articles 
on dogmatics. Religion in Gesckichte und Gegenwort (Tubingen), and my little essay 
Die Bedentung der Gesckichtlichkeit Jesu fibr den Glauben (1911). 
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Finally we may call attention to a fourth aspect of the matter (l 
which, indeed, is not a specific task of this type of dogmatics but 
which throws light on the general character of the undertaking. 

A dogmatics of this sort presupposes scientific conclusions and 
methods; it is itself, however, not a science; it is rather a confes¬ 
sion of faith and a systematic exposition of this confession for the 
guidance of preaching and of religious instruction. These in their 
turn are also simply confessions of faith, but they need a carefully 
worked-out and comprehensive guidance for the prosecution of 
their task. They also need to feel that such a confession of faith 
has underlying it a fundamentally scientific exposition. The 
decisive affirmation of the Christian conception of the world and 
of life is due to a personal choice. The definition of an “essence’ 5 
of Christianity, valid for the present, is no less a matter of personal 
intuition. Even the exposition of the affirmations of Christian 
faith on this basis is an entirely free procedure, having its roots 
in creative life expressing itself in characteristic ideas. Thus we 
are dealing here with a domain which is thoroughly ruled by 
practical and vital interests, and which cannot be further clarified 
by any unchangeably fixed revealed standard, or by any eternally 
self-identical speculative principles. It represents a constructive 
and productive movement of the forces of history itself; indeed, no 
other activity is possible in this realm. Thus dogmatics is a part 
of practical theology and is not an essentially scientific discipline. 
This aspect of the matter appears even clearer when we keep in 
view its practical purpose. This purpose is to furnish instruction 
to preachers in the church, and is realized with the production of an 
outline exposition of Christian religious conceptions for their free 
personal use. The ordinary layman has no need of such a dog¬ 
matics, but can satisfy himself with a somewhat unorganized com¬ 
bination of practical principles of living, scientific theories and 
religious aphorisms. Indeed, this is the ordinary procedure of 
laymen. But preaching and religious teaching in a church need 
definitely organized religious thinking, such as is furnished by 
dogmatics, in order to possess a clear direction of thought and a 
common understanding of fundamental principles. This practical 
purpose also explains the very general use of the forms, words, and 
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doctrines of tradition, which the individual layman does not need 
for himself, but which makes it possible for the community as a 
whole to retain a sense of historic continuity and to come to an 
understanding with conservative, dogmatic treatises. Dogmatics, 
thus, like ethics, concerning which I cannot here speak further, is 
a branch of practical theology; indeed, it is its most important 
branch. As over against it the philosophy of religion and the 
history of Christianity bear a purely scientific character . 1 

This, in brief, indicates the general nature of a dogmatics which 
develops consistantly from the religionsgesckichUiche point of view, 
and which derives from this point of view certain general principles. 

It is true that the fundamental conception of essential Christianity 
and the specific development of particular doctrines may develop 
a great variety in content. I scarcely need to add that such a 
dogmatics is unquestionably capable of expressing a definitely 
earnest, warm, and practical religious life. I may, however, in 
conclusion refer to certain objections which may be raised against 
the position which has been outlined in this article. 

To this program it may be objected that what we propose is not 
a dogmatics at all, since it does not set forth permanent and un¬ 
changeable truths. This objection is valid and it might be well 
to follow Schleiermacher in substituting for the term dogmatics 
the expression “doctrine of faith” ( Glaubenslekre ). This title 
^would clearly indicate the confessional and subjective character of 
the undertaking. But this is purely a question of terminology 
since the word dogmatics has a certain advantage because of its 
customary use, and thus can appeal to inherited usage. In so far 
as the matter itself is concerned, this presentation frankly admits t - 
that there is no such thing as an unchangeably fixed truth. Such 
truth is not only unknowable by man but this kind of “truth” is 
absolutely impossible because of the vital, changing character of 
our world, where there is no completely finished program, needing 

* This conception was set forth by Schleiermacher in his Kurze DarsteUung des 
theologischen Stadiums. His program simply needs to be carried out consistently. / 
Hardly any change is necessary. It need only be noted that since Schleiermacher’s j 
time the methods and results of historical science have become more radical and have 1 
attained to more far-reaching conclusions. Cf. Sueskind, Christentum und Gesckichte ,< 
bei Schleiermacher , Tubingen, 1911. 
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simply to be put into practice, but where, instead, there are 
increasingly new and vital attempts to construe the essential 
nature of a reality which is ever in process of evolution. But it 
does not follow that for this reason a dogmatics such as we have sug¬ 
gested is an irresponsible piece of subjectivism. Such subjectiv- i 
ism is avoided because a dogmatics constructs itself out of the great 
historical revelation and is conscious of working forward in the 
direction of the absolute goal. 

It may be further objected that a dogmatics of this character is 
not scientific. This objection has already been admitted in what 
we have said, that the very nature of the task precludes strictly 
scientific treatment. Science is concerned only with that which is 
universally in conformity to law and universally valid. No science 
can determine the life-values which emerge in the process of evolu¬ 
tion. These can be grasped only by an intuition which feels, appre- 
hends, and interprets them. These values are not universal and 
subject to definite law. They are never objects of science, but are 
the characteristic creations of life itself. This does not involve 
any depreciation of science. The recognition of the fact that 
matters are as they are is itself a scientific judgment. Moreover, 
the constant reference to the historical interpretation of things 
exactly like the reference to the cosmological interpretation (a 
reference which we cannot here consider) involves a genuine depend¬ 
ence upon science. Finally, the exposition of the concepts of 
faith requires practice in scientific method and clearness. It is \ 
true that dogmatics itself is not a science; but it presupposes scien- \ 
tific training. 

A further objection may be raised. It may be said that such a 
dogmatics is individualistic and anarchistic, and that it is not suited 
for a religious, social life and for preaching in the church. The first 
assertion is certainly not true. A dogmatics of this kind rather 
strives constantly to make the closest possible connection with the 
living power of historical Christianity, and it can make vitally 
valid the unifying significance of the personality of Jesus in as 
warm and living a fashion as is seen, for example, in Wilhelm Herr¬ 
mann’s theology. But, on the other hand, it presupposes an in¬ 
dividual diversity among the different theologians in a church, and, 
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in so far, it renounces the unyielding power of a dogma to which 
all alike must be subject. But in our day churches are already 
established and no longer need the passionate insistence on con¬ 
formity which was both possible and necessary in the days of their 
beginnings. A dogmatics for today must serve the needs of today. 
These needs are not those of the period of ecclesiastical beginnings, 
but are the needs growing out of the religious unrest and the crisis 
due to the intellectual and ethical transformation of ideas. There¬ 
fore, it is the duty of the churches, if they are to meet the needs of 
life itself, to guarantee individual freedom. Hence a dogmatics 1 
such as we have indicated can meet the needs of certain believers, 
while needs of a different type will be met by a different sort of 
dogmatics. If the churches are not able or willing to exercise this 1 
freedom of spirit they will inevitably fall more and more into the 
background. They must understand that a new epoch in the 
spiritual development of humanity must be able to find expression 
in the churches or else it will pass the churches by. If they cannot 
actually do justice to the movement, they are essentially defeated 
and must content themselves with dominion over a narrow circle 
of reactionary believers. Such an outcome, however, would be a 
calamity for our religious future. The present-day crisis is not to 
be met through the formation of new churches but rather through 
the liberalization and mobilization of existing churches. 

Another objection may be raised. It may be said that such a 
dogmatics is not suited for missionary enterprise. It may be con¬ 
tended that missionary efficiency demands a fixed and definite 
dogma, and an unwavering certainty regarding the exclusive 
redemptive power of the truth to be preached. In many respects 
this judgment may be true. But such a dogmatics is adapted not 
so much to actual missionary needs as to the needs of traditional 
Christianity, which, however, is unquestionably finding itself 
involved in a difficult inner crisis. Missionary enterprise is well 
enough cared for through the conservative ideals of the great masses 
of Christians. And missionary enterprise is, in any case, a task 
quite different from that of gaining religious clearness amid the per¬ 
plexities of modern life. These problems are not at all pressing in 
the greater part of missionary activity. Consequently, they can 
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here be greatly simplified and dealt with according to pedagogical 
principles. Missionary enterprise, however, in the realms of 
ancient religions and cultures, where there is widespread under¬ 
standing of western culture, will certainly find itself confronted with 
tasks quite like those involved in this dogmatics and will find such 
a dogmatics not a foe but a friend. 

Perhaps more weighty than all the above is the objection that 
by its emancipation from the Bible such a dogmatics would plunge 
all Protestantism in the greatest possible practical difficulties. 
Since preaching and religious instruction are, as a matter of fact, 
based exclusively on the Bible, and consequently cannot dispense 
with a purely biblical dogmatics, it must be admitted that this 
difficulty is a very real one. It is one, however, which concerns not 
simply the dogmatic task but the whole problem of organizing our 
modem religious life. If it is impossible to use the Bible any longer 
with the naive interpretation and application current in the churches, 
if it is necessary now to understand the Bible literally, as it is inter¬ 
preted by historical criticism, it becomes absolutely impossible to 
make thorough application of a biblical norm. When a thorough¬ 
going historical-critical investigation and a religionsgesckichtliche 
point of view come to prevail, it becomes entirely impossible to use 
the Bible as the sole means of guiding religious life, and to ignore 
the history lying between the Bible and modem life. But the con¬ 
clusion to be drawn is only that the Bible can no longer be the sole 
instrument employed by the church; it must be supplemented 
with all the riches of Christian history. The Bible is the center and 
the beginning but not the sole means of edifying and nourishing the 
religious life. But this situation has for a long time actually existed 
and is not due to such a dogmatics as we have expounded. 

The last objection to be mentioned is this. If we take essential 
Christianity instead of the Bible or an ecclesiastical creed as the basis 
of dogmatics, it would raise the whole question as to the right of 
such a dogmatics to call itself Christian. In answer we need only to 
call attention to the indefinite content of the word Christianity and 
to note how impossible it is to define it in terms of any unchangeable, 
fundamental doctrine. Indeed, it may be said that even construct¬ 
ive theology today is engaged in making new experiments. So 
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long as Christianity is a living religion men will be constantly dif¬ 
fering from one another concerning what it is and what it ought to 
be, and they will constantly seek through new formulations to meet 
present conditions and to adapt it to future exigencies. The dog¬ 
matics which we have portrayed is nothing more nor less than such 
an adaptation and reinterpretation, and it rests on faith in the 
inexhaustible power of Christianity. Moreover, by such a proceed¬ 
ing, Christianity is conserved in very concrete form, since its entire 
content of life and faith remains related to the prototype found in the 
person of Jesus, and since faith in him is the sole unifying bond of the 
Christian community. Further, Christianity is conserved by the 
fact that in the affirmation of a Christian view of the world the | 
personal-theistic point of view, the tragic warfare of sin and 1 
redemption, and the future hope reaching out beyond the limits of 
this world are affirmed as the fundamental traits of religious life. 
Now these are the very traits which we find in history emphasized 
by the prophets of Israel and by Jesus. The essentially Christian 
character of such a dogmatics, therefore, cannot be questioned; 
and in our world of constantly changing interpretations and solu¬ 
tions of the problems of spiritual life anything more than what is 
essentially Christian cannot be demanded. An unchangeable 
Christianity would mean the end of Christianity itself. There has 
never been such an unchangeable Christianity and never can be so 
long as it belongs genuinely to history. 
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In an article recently published in this Journal, l passing 
allusion was made to the relation of theological liberalism to 
missions. It was said that the revival of missionary spirit in Prot¬ 
estantism which marked the eighteenth century was within pietis- 
tical circles. For the missionary achievements of the nineteenth 
century, the churches described as orthodox have been almost 
solely responsible. The missionary problem which we face at the 
beginning of the twentieth century is still felt to be a problem in 
which conservatives mainly can be expected to take interest. 
Liberal ecclesiastical bodies have sustained missionary endeavor 
in but slight degree. The liberal element within the so-called ortho¬ 
dox churches has often found itself out of sympathy with the mis¬ 
sionary policy of these churches. It has frequently been excluded 
from the counsels of the churches in missionary matters. It has 
as frequently excluded itself. Zeal for missions has been popularly 
regarded as one of the marks of the reactionary or else ecclesiasti¬ 
cally minded portion of the various denominations, and one of the 
glories of the conservative element in the church as a whole. Hos¬ 
tility to missions, lack of sympathy with the aims, dissent from the 
methods of those eager in this propaganda have been almost a 
party badge of so-called liberal Christianity. 

These facts are in themselves interesting. They account for 
the aversion which many earnest supporters of missions feel toward 
liberalism and the anxiety with which its progress is viewed. They 
account for the fact that some liberals, though kindled to enthusiasm 
in certain efforts for the welfare of nations, as for example in medical 
work, education, international peace, yet would never suffer that 
enthusiasm to be interpreted as an interest in foreign missions. 

* “Modem Liberalism and That of the Eighteenth Century,” American Journal 
of Theology , January, 1912, pp. 1 ff. 
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An endeavor which is certainly closely related to these just named, 
and which, in our day, at least, demands in highest measure insight, 
intelligence, and breadth of sympathy, fails often to draw to its 
support men who reveal all of these qualities in their work for 
religion at home. The missionary personnel in the field is made 
up indeed in some measure of those who desire to avoid any depar¬ 
ture from the traditional. It includes also some upon whose minds 
the exigencies of the situation, for example in China, have forced 
the necessity of most radical and far-reaching changes in aim and 
policy. The missions are thus often not at one within themselves. 
Actual stress in the field makes many missionaries quick in adap¬ 
tation and ready for innovation in a degree which would amaze 
their calumniators. Such men have, however, only too good cause 
to be anxious lest a step which they have deemed necessary abroad 
may alienate the support of conservative givers at home. 

This situation has been judged by the editors of the American 
Journal of Theology to be of sufficient interest to warrant request 
on their part for special discussion. The question is indeed but a 
part of the general subject with which the former article sought to 
deal, namely, that of the religious efficiency of liberalism. Why has 
religious liberalism in the past been so largely impotent in this 
important relation of the missionary activity of Christendom? 
Is the awakening of liberals to interest in this activity a thing to 
be desired ? Or may the missions view it rather with fear ? We 
may say, indeed, as in the last article, that much liberalism, in the 
past, has been inadequately furnished with religion. It is therefore 
not wonderful that it did not embark upon missions. But is the 
missionary endeavor one which can make use of zeal only, of 
affection and enthusiasm, but not of the qualities of the more vigor¬ 
ous and progressive mind ? We may admire zeal, be touched by 
enthusiasm, wonder at the achievements of a pure devotion. 
Equally we must mourn over the monstrosities and absurdities 
which fanaticism has been guilty of. If it were really to be con¬ 
ceded that in the service of missions there is no place for men of 
the freest and boldest mind, then we should have gone far to justify 
the hostility to missions which we lament. If, however, there are 
any problems in the world which demand for their solution the 
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highest qualities of mind as well as of character, they are the prob¬ 
lems which are presented in the spiritual and ethical and social 
aspects of the impact of our western civilization upon the nations 
of the Orient today. If missions are the instrumentalities through 
which these higher phases of the life of the Orient are to be touched 
by the corresponding phases of the life of the West, then missions 
stand in need of no men so much as of those who will bring the 
largest learning, the freest and most constructive spirit to their 
work. If missions really do set themselves this task, they deserve 
the support of every man of insight and true liberalism. If they 
do not set themselves this task, then we may well deplore the fact 
that they preoccupy the ground, divert attention, waste resource, 
and render temporarily more difficult the creation of instrumen¬ 
talities which will give themselves in freshness and originality to 
this endeavor. 

The life of the West is now touching the life of the East on its 
lower side in irresistible and often lamentable fashion. But civili¬ 
zation is a whole. It will touch it upon its higher side as well. It 
will do this through the missions if these permit, without them if 
they refuse. The missions were first in the field. They have hero¬ 
ically endeavored to touch the highest side of the life of the East. 
They have done something for the other sides of life as well. We 
must not isolate them. They must not isolate themselves or deny the 
unity of the great movement and the indispensableness of its many 
parts. The writer is in a position to know that there are some men 
at home and many men in the field who are fully in sympathy with 
this point of view. He claims that, contrary to the popular notion, 
the missionary cause is already in its measure the exponent of a 
thoroughly liberal spirit. Furthermore, he deems that it can be 
made wholly clear that if we are to divide men and churches in 
the conventional way into conservative and liberal, it is the men 
and churches of the most liberal view which have most to contribute 
to the solution of the missionary problem as this problem now stands 
in every country which we can name. The contention is not that 
the liberals may be equally effective with the conservatives in the 
new era of missions. The contention is that they ought to be much 
more effective. The contention is that if they are not so it is 
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because of failure of religious earnestness on their own part, and not 
because of failure of affinity of elements in their general world-view 
with the missionary situation which now faces us. If there is 
always to be a superiority of Christian devotion, of zeal for God and 
love of man, on the side of the conservatives, if there is always to 
be a religious inferiority of liberals, then it will still be to the con¬ 
servatives that we shall owe the best of the world’s work. This 
will be, however, in spite of and not because of their conservatism. 
If, on the other hand, with anything approaching equal zeal, the 
free and fearless Christian mind of our generation sets itself to have 
a worthy share in this great task, both the peoples of the Orient and 
the Christians of the West will witness an advance in the direction, 
not necessarily of the prevalence of mere shibboleths, but in that of 
a true Christianization, such as has not yet been seen. If by a 
liberal mind we mean the mind which has the largest historic com¬ 
prehension of the meaning of its own faith, the most sympathetic 
and just comprehension of the faiths of other men, the fullest 
appreciation of the relation of religion to life and of this life and 
world to religion, then the liberal mind is just that which is most 
needed in the mission work of our day. It is just that which, 
granted always equal consecration, may be expected to be most 
speedily, most broadly, and most permanently successful in mission 
work. Or rather the liberal mind, in this best sense, is that with¬ 
out which no permanent work in the mission field can be expected. 
It is that without which much that has been accomplished in 
mission fields by the conservative mind will be destroyed. It is 
that without which all the blowing of trumps and advertising of 
crusades, all the catchwords and spending of money, even much 
of the outpouring of ill-judged devotion, will be in a large part 
vain. 

To substantiate this opinion and in order that we may not 
speak vaguely, let us consider two points upon which the con¬ 
servative and liberal views or, as we might term them, the 
traditional and the modem view of missions may be definitely 
contrasted. The first of these has to do with the question of the 
relation of missions to civilization, the relation of the propaganda 
for the faith to the work on behalf of education, in the interest 
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of medicine, of social amelioration, and of the improvement of 
economic conditions. The work of charity, philanthropy, reform, 
the address to the whole problem presented by the life of man in 
this world, is here contrasted with the effort to impart certain 
convictions, to cultivate certain feelings, to determine the attitude 
of the inner life, and to impart the hope of a life to come. It was 
a standing accusation of those interested in great humanitarian, 
civil, and social movements in the nineteenth century that those in¬ 
terested in missions put far too little emphasis upon the dreadful 
necessities of this sort which were yet so glaringly evident among 
all the peoples to whom missionaries went. It was, and still is, 
the impression of many that missionaries, ardently seeking the 
salvation of the souls of their converts, neglected the bodily 
miseries with which these converts were afflicted. They lent little 
aid to these in the poverty in which they were sunken and the 
degrading outward conditions by which they were surrounded. 
They inculcated only resignation when they should have taught 
revolt. They sought to convince men that all these outward things 
were indifferent so only that their souls were right with God. They 
did this while, in many cases, just as with the prisoners of poverty 
and degradation at home, it was almost inconceivable that their 
souls should be right with God so long as their outward lot and life 
remained so wretched and pitiable as it was. 

One familiar with the literature of controversy concerning 
missions must be touched sometimes in his sense of humor. He 
may meet on the same page two objections. The first is that the 
missionaries have thus been guided, by a strange fanaticism for 
the inner life and their future state, to neglect duties much more 
obvious to a suffering and sodden humanity. And then, secondly, 
it is declared that all the converts whom the objector has ever seen 
were but “ rice-Christians,” pretenders and self-seekers, drawn to 
the missionary for the good things of this world which the latter 
showered upon them. Or again, we may find in one paragraph the 
accusation that missions have done nothing for social uplift, for 
enlightenment and needed reform among the peoples to whom they 
went. They have been too busy saving souls. Yet in the next 
sentence perhaps missionaries are responsible for all the troubles 
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which consuls have to adjust, for unrest, sedition, and revolution. 
They have furnished by their doings, or by the remoter conse¬ 
quences of their doings, occasion of serious differences between 
governments. 

But, restraining our sense of humor, it is of course true that, 
in the large, those who were, at first, interested in modem missions 
were interested mainly in the salvation of souls. The literature 
of Pietism, and records of the Moravians, the sermons of Carey, 
the exhortations of the inaugurators of the American movement, 
Judson, Newell, Mills, the articles of the English Baptist Society, 
the charter of the London Missionary Society or of the American 
Board leave no doubt as to that. It was not a general program 
for human amelioration which was here had in mind. Not at all. 
It was a ministry to the souls of men through the gospel. It was 
the proclamation of the love of God as manifested in the atonement 
wrought by Jesus Christ. It was the proclamation of the insuffi¬ 
ciency of everything else in the world, if a man had not the blessing 
which the gospel conferred. It was the proclamation of the suf¬ 
ficiency of these benefits if a man had nothing else in the world. 
The missionaries cannot be blamed for declaring this to the heathen. 
They believed it for themselves. They believed nothing else. They 
found all of their happiness in thus believing, in spite of every 
untoward circumstance in their lot. They wished to confer like 
happiness upon others. Upon “the heathen in his blindness” 
no greater boon ever was conferred or ever will be conferred than 
just this inward transformation which made him conscious victor 
over his state, no matter how horrible that state might be. No 
higher boon ever has been conferred upon any man, anywhere, 
than is this victory of the spirit. It is the identical boon which the 
gospel, on the lips and at the hands of Jesus, conferred. It is the 
boon in light of which Paul cried, “What things I counted gain, 
those I now count loss.” It is the boon which the man in the most 
ameliorated condition of society still needs far more than he needs 
any other thing. It is the boon which if a man does not feel for him¬ 
self, or wish to confer upon others, he simply shows that he does 
not know what religion is. It is, however, preposterous to suppose 
that this otherworldliness was the trait of missionaries only as they 
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went to foreign parts. It was the trait of the seriously minded in 
the home lands as well. They construed religion in these terms 
in India, because they construed it in these terms in England and 
America as well. Rationalists and radicals were alienated from the 
church at home on just this ground. They perceived that this 
construction of religion was too narrow. They were right. It was 
narrow. It contained possibilities of bigotry and fanaticism. But 
it was religion. A larger view of the world mi gh t, modify it. But 
a truer, the truest view of the world, can never take its place. A 
world-view is never a substitute for religion. Amelioration is 
not redemption. 

Meantime a larger view of the world has come to us. To a 
jus ter judgment of the relation of religion to the world we have 
come. It is one of the great achievements of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, this transformation in the interpretation of Christianity. 
The world has become the subject of redemption. The relation 
of all other aspects of the life of man to the life of his soul has 
been apprehended as it has never been apprehended before. 
The life of the body, the life of the mind, the life which men 
live in their trades and crafts, in their families and states, in 
their classes and masses, the life which men live in their labor 
and pleasures, this all has been taken up into the great enthusi¬ 
asm of religion. The church at home is abused for not having 
earlier realized its privilege and obligation in these regards. A man 
of insight may quite frankly say that the greatest risk which the 
cause of religion, at the present moment, runs is that of coming to 
construe itself in no other terms than these. If it was once too 
otherworldly, it is clear that its peril is now of being too com¬ 
pletely and entirely absorbed in ends and aims which begin and 
end in this life and world. The peril sometimes appears to be a 
real one, that the very gospel of God, the very enthusiasm for the 
divine, shall become only one more means for guaranteeing to every 
man his due share of every petty and sordid thing which his mun¬ 
dane soul lusts after. Let us not think that this wide arc is one 
which only the church at home has traversed. The missions have 
traversed it too. 

It does not admit of question that the original impulse of 
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Protestant missions was one which concerned itself almost exclu¬ 
sively with the transcendent aspects of the life of man. The 
pietist has always stood over against this world in instinctive oppo¬ 
sition to it, shr inkin g from many contacts with it, mistrustful of its 
powers, indifferent to its charms, untouched by many of its motives. 
The fervent evangelicals lived largely in and for another world. 
To the sincerest and profoundest of them man’s little span of life 
in time was of but small significance compared with the eternity 
to which he moved. In the writings of David Brainerd, as he 
yearned over the American aborigines, one may make vivid to 
himself this whole frame of mind in its curious and yet vital relation 
to the Edwardean theology. Such men were absolutely indifferent 
to their own fate, so only that they were assured of their eternal 
salvation. What wonder if they were relatively indifferent to the 
outward lot and passing circumstance of their converts, and if they 
taught their converts to be thus indifferent as well. It is matter 
of history that the primary effect of this teaching was to make the 
little groups of converts, confident of the grace of God in the 
salvation of their souls, to stand over against the society from which 
they emerged, over against the state to which they were subject, 
against the religion which they had repudiated and which, in turn, 
repudiated them, in much the relation in which the earliest Chris¬ 
tian converts stood to the Roman Empire. These things all 
belonged to a world doomed but to destruction. That world in 
its corruption, in its cruelty, its monstrous vices, and its merdless- 
ness carried the seeds of its destruction within itself. There was 
no redemption of it, but only from it. Men were snatched as brands 
from the burning. Their duty to their fellows was f ulfill ed if they 
warned these and conjured them also to escape. 

We ought not to imagine that these ideas were exclusively 
Christian. On the contrary, the Hindoo, at least, would have found 
them relatively familiar ideas. Had not Buddhism looked upon 
the world much in this same way ? Had it also not taught flight 
from the world, the extinction of desire ? Had it not striven to 
set forth the worthlessness of all that men seek after in the world 
and the futility of seeking here for worthy things? Had it not 
counted that it ministered salvation to those men whom it could 
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persuade to turn away from the world? Asceticism has always 
lain nearer to the oriental than to any occidental man. Mysticism 
has been more common. What we call the practical has seemed of 
less importance. Under this patience of the eastern mind, evils 
have perpetuated themselves which the western man would not 
endure for an hour. 

Here comes out, however, one characteristic difference between 
our pietist or evangelical and the Orientals to whom he went. 
Those practical men of Europe and America never turned away from 
the world in the same sense in which the Buddhist had done. They 
might be looking for a kingdom of Heaven, those Baptists and 
Independents in Britain, those Congregationalists from New Eng¬ 
land. Yet their ancestors had fought through a civil war and a 
revolution to set up a democratic government on earth. Their 
political was hardly less strong than their religious sense. Civil 
liberty and freedom of conscience were but different aspects of the 
same contention. They were, however, many of them learned men, 
profoundly imbued with the sense of the value of education. The 
school was almost as sacred as the church. The teacher was as 
truly revered as the minister. Carey might be a cobbler, Sydney 
Smith might esteem him a fanatic. ' He was apparently a man of 
something approaching genius both as a linguist and as a man of 
affairs. Duff was so distinctly an educator that he would have been 
a sort of unofficial minister of public instruction in Scotland, if 
he had not been that in India. Cyrus Hamlin was a Yankee, 
descendant of a long line of those who had made a wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. He was a civilizer in the largest sense. He 
presented the combination, often nothing less than humorous, of 
extreme practicability with the very highest idealism. To say 
that such a man was a visionary of another world would imply at 
least that one had been so fortunate as not to have to oppose him 
in one of his cherished mundane schemes. His baking bread and 
taking measures against the plague, his diplomatic mastery over 
the Turk and equality with the ministers of Europe show him on 
another side. Peter Parker would have been a physician of emi¬ 
nence in his own country. As it was, he laid the foundation of 
western medicine in China. Many worthy men followed in his 
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steps. I cite only examples. These men, in spite of their char¬ 
acteristic view of religion some would say, addressed themselves 
to the problems of the nations in which their lot was cast. They 
addressed themselves to those problems as no natives of those 
countries were then doing. They addressed themselves to those 
problems in the teeth of the opposition of many of their own country¬ 
men who, being so superior as to profess no religion, showed not 
one whit more inclination to touch the mundane miseries of the 
pagan than to deal with him for his sins. These latter were for 
the most part as indifferent to humanitarianism as they were to 
soul-salvation. They opposed both in the interests of trade, the 
former quite as fiercely as the latter. It is indisputable that it 
has been those who went out to give the light of the gospel, as 
they understood it, to the darkened souls of men, who have also, 
in overwhelming proportions, laid the foundations of the ameliora¬ 
tion of the civil and social, of the intellectual and moral, of the 
economic and hygienic conditions of the peoples to whom they 
went. Upon these foundations men otherwise minded have indeed 
often built. Work which they inaugurated others have carried 
forward. A foreign government, like the British government in 
India, avails itself of that which the missionaries, whom they once 
persecuted, planned. A native government, like that of Japan, 
transforms itself according to ideas which missionaries were the 
first to make familiar. China and Turkey are today eagerly trying 
to do the same. Their aim is of course to become occidentalized 
without becoming Christian. The aim of many foreigners is to 
help them to that end. 

We may hold no brief for our own civilization. We may see 
too clearly its glaring defects and monstrous faults. We may 
deplore the decline before it of much that was beautiful in the 
East. Still we cannot deny that the eastern nations are eager to 
get it, even if only for so sinister a reason as this, that it appears 
that they cannot sustain themselves against the barbarous aggres¬ 
sion of the western powers without it. For this, many of the worst 
aspects of this impact of the West upon the East, the lust of con¬ 
quest, the greed of commerce are to be blamed. Good merchants, 
just diplomatists, honorable soldiers, high-minded educators not 
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missionaries such also there have been and many of them from 
the West, in the East. Townsend Harris, Chinese Gordon, Lord 
Dalhousie, and Lord Cromer are not forgotten. For many of the 
best aspects of the contact of East and West the missions are, how¬ 
ever, gratefully acknowledged as responsible. The war of creeds, 
intolerance toward native religions, the endeavor to enforce the 
claim of an absolute Christianity, the provincialism of denomina¬ 
tions, and the bigotry of ecclesiastics, these constitute often the 
dark side of the picture. But the achievement, direct and indirect 
of missions in civilization, the contribution to the transformation 
of this present world and to the welfare of mankind in this world, 
is too obvious that the old childish misrepresentation should any 
longer pass current. It is too naive to be even respectable. 

We have swung from one extreme to the other. Christians 
have repented them of their otherworldliness, even those who had 
but little of the genuine article of that quality to be repented of. 
Those who want nothing but civic righteousness and social salvation, 
economic redemption, commercial ethics, the gospel of hygiene and 
eugenics, the divine ministry of comfort and even of leisure and 
pleasure are much in evidence. Phrases like these are the rallying- 
cry of movements within the church, and of men without it who 
would lay down a program for it. They are the watchwords of 
agitation, the catchwords of popular appeal. The contention here 
involved is partly valid. It is of vast significance in the new inter¬ 
pretation of religion, although, in the light of what has just been 
said, the interpretation is not so new as some suppose. What 
is new is mainly the isolation of the contention. That isolation is 
false. The contention may answer as a corrective of one-sidedness. 
It intimates enlarged scope in the application of religion. As an 
exclusive view of religion, or as a substitute for religion, it is ridicu¬ 
lous, stupid, and dangerous. Viewed in this exclusive light it is 
the negation of religion. It is the prostitution of religion. Agita¬ 
tion of this sort may be indulged with a clear mind by those who 
are willing to harness religion, as they have endeavored to harness 
everything else, to the car of the one kind of progress which they 
understand. It is more likely to be indulged in with an unclear 
mind by those who indeed hold religion dear, but who are frightened 
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and have grown uncertain of the real nature of their own cause. 
The result for the moment is much the same. 

Much that is of questionable value is being said and done 
in religion’s name. Philosophers like Eucken and James have 
sounded the recall. It is essentially a recall from the exclusively 
ethical or humanitarian, from the civil and social, from the intellec¬ 
tual or economic, to the indefeasible religious element. Men of 
affairs, outside of all religious associations, see whither we are tend¬ 
ing. They do not respect us the more for coming so near to the 
betrayal of our own cause. It is interesting to hear this recall 
upon the mission field as well. A few years ago there appeared in 
the most typical of the liberal magazines an arraignment of mis¬ 
sions from this salutary point of view. The writer was a Scottish 
physician, a lifelong resident of India. He gloried in the fact that 
he had never sympathized with missions. His assault upon them 
had the merit of originality and the incidental virtue of some 
verisimilitude. He wrote of what he had seen. He took his text 
from the effort to transform the Hindoo into a healthy Anglo-Saxon 
college boy. He spoke caustically of gymnasiums and tennis and 
polo as means of transformation of men’s souls. He threw light 
from this new angle upon the insularity which assumes that what 
takes place on our own college green must take place in all the 
earth, and on the moon if we can compass it. He commented 
instructively on the zeal for reforming the life of the Oriental 
upon points which the Occidental, in blissful unconsciousness, 
believes to be of axiomatic worth, but for which the Indian has 
neither need, understanding, nor desire. The heart of his censure 
is in the statement that we thus offer in the name of Christianity 
much that has no relation to Christianity or indeed to any religion 
whatsoever. We are guilty, moreover, of offering it to a race which 
knows what religion is rather better than we seem always ourselves 
to do. We offer in the name of religion nostrums and panaceas for 
trivial and sordid ills which the Hindoo knows to be trivial and 
sordid, which his religion has taught him to ignore. If we should 
have succeeded in transforming the Hindoos, one and all, after this 
plan, it would have been only to transform them into sensitive and 
ambitious worldlings like ourselves. We should have secularized 
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in the name of the modern Christ a race to which the ancient 
Buddha already taught the meaning of the transcendent and the 
insi gnific ance of the world to the man whose soul is right. 

Allow for some exaggeration here. Admit that we have a some¬ 
what rosy view of the effect of Hindoo religion on men’s minds. 
Concede that the writer parodies Christianity. Yet there is much 
to give us pause. When one compares this with the old accusation 
that missions in their zeal for soul-salvation did nothing for the 
needs of men’s bodies and their lot, one is reminded of the word of 
One who felt that he had piped unto men and they had not danced 
and mourned unto them and they had not lamented. Neverthe¬ 
less here is much wholesome truth. One may keep his soul in the 
midst of a very miserable world. One may lose it in the midst of 
a very comfortable one. Some of those who most completely lose 
their souls are not those who have the comforts, but are merely 
sufficiently set on obtaining them. If Buddha taught men this, 
it would be indeed a pity that the emissaries of Christ should 
undo the benefit of the teaching. Religion may be one of the great 
creators of civilization. It creates civilization, however, only as 
a by-product. It is not created by civilization, though it is some¬ 
times thus profitably amended. What it was meant to create is 
manhood, character, personality, victorious in any circumstance, 
victorious over all circumstances. In our precipitancy we should 
not forget that religion is the only remedy that we have against the 
inherent tendency of higher civilization to destroy manhood, char¬ 
acter, and personality. Nothing is more evident than is this truth 
in our own nation, where yet the civilization which has been the slow 
achievement of our own ancestors has been paid for in blood and 
tears which are not altogether forgotten. How much more must 
this be true in the case in which a complex civilization has been, 
not evolved, but simply appropriated, where it has not grown up 
as part of the nation’s life but is simply put on like a new and gaudy 
but ill-fitting coat. How much more must this be true where the 
moral sanctions, such as they were, of an ancient civilization, such 
as it was, have given way before the advent of an alien civilization 
which only in part has brought its moral sanctions with it. How 
much more must this be the case where the civilization is wanted, 
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and the sanctions not. Natives and anti-Christian foreigners may 
be deluded into believing that the civilization can stand without 
the sanctions. The history of the world is against them. 

It is absurd to suppose that we can go back to that apprehension 
of the gospel wherein the present life and world stood for nothing 
and the transcendent world with the inner life, for all. But the 
same kind of narrow mind which was the slave of the old notion in 
its exclusiveness is most likely to be the victim of the new obsession 
in its portentous isolation. The same kind of mind which offered 
nostrums then will offer nostrums still. What difference does it 
make that they were then theological panaceas whereas now they 
are sociological ones ? There are not any panaceas. If men once 
lulled sin-sick souls with thoughts of an atonement purely external 
to their own moral life, and crooned about imputed righteousness, 
is it any better that we should now croon about soup and social 
rights ? If conservatism means that first and liberalism means that 
last, there really is not much to choose. There is also not much 
to hope. What is needed is that kind of ministry to character, that 
kind of alchemy of character, which none among men has ever so 
exemplified as did Jesus Christ, but which all true followers of Christ 
seek to exemplify. It is the alchemy which can make a son of God 
and a saint out of the most forlorn being in an un transformed world, 
but which will also infallibly set that saint upon the transformation 
of his world. 

There is, however, a second set of fundamental questions which 
modem missions have revealed. These too are questions which 
were hardly upon the horizon of the men with whom the movement 
had its inception. With reference to these it would seem to be 
even more clear that the liberal movement is at advantage in 
dealing. These are questions relating to the interpretation of our 
own religion, the attitude which we assume toward other religions 
and the expectations which we cherish as to the influence our 
religion is to exert upon the others. These are questions as to the 
form which our own faith is itself to take, the naturalization and 
assimilation which it is to undergo, if it is ever to cease to be an 
exotic, and is to become a native faith and an indigenous loyalty 
among those to whom it has been brought. 
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It does not admit of question that the pioneers of the missionary 
movement believed in their own Christian religion as an absolute 
religion, the absolute religion, the one faith whereby men could be 
saved. They viewed the ethnic religions as more or less completely 
erroneous, mere creation of the darkened minds and superstitious 
fears of men, or the bare fragments of a lost and almost forgotten 
revelation from God. One and all were of evil, misleading, soul- 
destroying. One and all were to be displaced by the real religion, 
that of Jesus. The zealots were, for the most part, not aware that 
in thus arguing they were departing from the nobler tradition of 
the Christian apologetic, as exhibited in Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. They forgot all about the witness of “the soul naturally 
Christian.” They followed rather the tradition of the Roman 
Church, which on most points they so sincerely hated. 

Finally, with their allegiance to the ecumenical creeds and the 
great reformation symbols as embodying the gospel as this fell in 
original purity from Jesus’ lips, with their sense that their own 
form of government, episcopal, presbyterian, whatever it might 
be, or that their mode of baptism, their ritual of worship or their 
lack of it, was guaranteed in the words of an oracular inspiration, 
they could not but expect that the church in China or the Ottoman 
Empire, in Africa or the South Sea Islands, would assume the form 
which it had in England or New England, and would always keep 
tha t form. Curiously enough the Roman missions, which one 
would have imagined more rigid in their conformity to tradition 
than the Protestant, have yet shown upon occasion far greater spirit 
of accommodation within the area of ritual and sometimes of moral 
practice. This has been especially true under the guidance of the 
Jesuits. The reason has been, however, one which was the farthest 
removed from the recognition of the historic relativity of the stand¬ 
ards of faith and practice in the Roman church itself. For Protes¬ 
tants the absolute character of the revelation contained in the Holy 
Scripture was a practically uninviolable presupposition. The view 
of the Scriptures and of other faiths which was taking shape under 
the hands of Lessing and Herder never touched the Pietists. Evan¬ 
gelicals would have thought as hardly of Coleridge for one reason 
as did Newman for another. Those mitigations of the doctrine 
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of the atonement which Campbell offered were far from commend¬ 
ing him to Chalmers and the leaders of the Free Church missionary 
propaganda. Yet these all would seem to us to make easier and 
not more diffi cult the approach to the non-Christian mind. It 
was not ease of approach of the non-Christian mind to Christianity 
which by those elder worthies was sought. It was submission and 
subjection of that mind before Christianity which was demanded. 
It was not mediation between two sets of ideas which was desired. 
It was the displacement of the one series by the other which was 
designed. Here again, in the notions of an oracular scripture and 
an exclusive faith, were ideas not unfamiliar to the peoples among 
whom the missionaries went. Thus the Mohammedan thought con¬ 
cerning the Koran. He believed, if possible more ardently, in the 
uniqueness and sole authority, in the absolute truth and rightful¬ 
ness of the religion of the prophet. The Jew thought just so con¬ 
cerning Moses. The Confudan, with modifications, judged thus 
of Confudus and the Great Wisdom. The idea that all religions 
are but manifestations of the one seeking of man after God, if haply 
they may find him, and of God’s having not left himself without 
witness among men, was a thought alien not merely to Catholics, 
to Pietists, and to Evangelicals. It would have been felt to be a 
blasphemous suggestion of deistical minds to which no religion was 
really sacred. The Moslem’s view of his own religion would have 
been thought more natural than this lax view of any. 

The sdentific study of the history of religions is a development 
largely of the last generation. The philosophy of religion within 
that same period may be said to have undergone a revolution. 
Students of the last twenty years have had a chance to become 
conversant with these themes. Points of contact and of contrast 
in the great faiths of men appeal to us in a manner widely different 
from that which our fathers understood. Quite apart from such 
studies, experience in the field affects the minds of devoutest 
emissaries of Christianity in a way which would once have been 
esteemed hardly consonant with loyalty. I hinted that this change 
was perhaps taking place more rapidly among missionaries abroad 
than among ardent supporters of missions at home. These last 
are some of them, moved neither by studies nor experience. Sym- 
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pathetic appreciation of the religious views, of the ethical systems, 
and of the social consequences of the ethnic faiths still seem to some 
of these a betrayal. To the two other classes above named the 
same attitude appears as a concession gladly to be made, nay, 
impossible to withhold. It is with a sense of shame that we realize 
the Christian intolerance which has often prevailed. It is with 
humiliation that we acknowledge tactical blunders, with chagrin 
that we confess obtuseness, conscientious obstinacy, and own that 
men have actually made a virtue of putting every question wrong 
end first. Men have demanded of those who would confess Chris¬ 
tianity such an attitude of antagonism to ancestral faiths, to 
national and family tradition, to neutral and even trivial matters, 
that we must wonder that the number of confessors has been even so 
large as it has. We regret that the way of the convert has been 
made so needlessly difficult as it often was. We now feel that the 
spiritual elements in an indigenous faith should be joyfully em¬ 
braced. Its ethical achievements and possibilities should be 
availed of. The points which unite us to the men to whom we 
preach should be dwelt on and utilized, before the points dividing 
us should be brought into view. This all belongs to a theory of 
missions and an approach to the missionary propaganda which 
seems to us so axiomatic that we can hardly make real to ourselves 
how new it is. We know how it is as between the sects at home. 
Those who indulge the hallucination that their own is the only 
saving church, dogma, or ritual, even though they be in all other 
contacts of life entirely well bred, verily think they serve God if 
in this they are insolently assertive, vulgarly arrogant, socially 
impossible, and intellectually ridiculous. The gentle Oriental 
has had much to suffer from the occidental emissary of salvation 
in this way. He must often have had cause to wonder over that 
curious state of western mind which would lead a man to leave his 
home and kin ostensibly, yes, really, to persuade others to listen to 
a revelation of love, and then permit him to assume a dogmatic 
attitude which almost precluded persuasion and made love and trust 
impossible. 

But perhaps of even greater significance than this growing 
appreciation of the worth of the other religions has been an insight 
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which the last half-century has brought us into the nature of our 
own. The view of the nature and authority of Scripture has been 
transformed. This is true primarily of those who have been actu¬ 
ally bred in the higher criticism. It is true also in surprising 
<}egree even of many who only late in life and in but partial measure 
have been made aware of that which critics claim. There has been 
a kind of contagion of the influence of the historic spirit even among 
those who possess for themselves little or nothing of the learning 
of the historian. To put it differently, there has been a subtle 
diffusion and wide influence of evolutionary views. It appears 
as axiomatic to minds of but very limited training that all things 
have had a development, have passed through stages of progress, 
have unfolded and been but gradually revealed. This dynamic 
view of all things in the universe, including the fact of religion and 
the essence of Christianity, is as instinctive with the modern man 
as was its contrary, the static view of these same matters three, or 
even two, generations ago. Therewith is virtually conceded the 
relativity of Christian doctrines, institutions, practices. There¬ 
with was made obvious that these all had in them, besides their 
permanent factor, an element of that which was partial, passing, 
adapted to the time which produced them, necessarily giving place 
under the exigencies of a new time and in the conditions of a new 
environment. The Church Fathers had talked of a preparatio 
evangdica. It remained for Lessing to view the whole experience of 
humanity, but especially its religious experience, as an education 
of the human race. Revelation itself could not any longer be 
viewed as an ab extra communication, the imparting of mere 
information, as a third source of knowledge. It was necessarily 
viewed as experience, the experience of actual communion of the 
human spirit with the divine. The great revelation was personality. 
The documents of revelation are nothing but the deposit of some 
part of the characteristic impulse of that personality, the reminis¬ 
cence of it, the interpretation of it, the comment upon it, with 
such fidelity as earnest men are capable of, but with such errors 
also and idiosyncrasies as nothing human ever quite escapes. 
There is no creed of Christendom, there is no dogma or system of 
theology, there is no ritual of worship, no rule of practice, which has 
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not this composite character, this relativity, this human body and 
parts. There is no tradition of the church which has not been made 
by the church so truly as it has then in turn done its part to help to 
make the church. There is no one of all these things which has been 
original or permanent in the sense in which ecclesiastics claim. 
There is no one of them which is identical with the whole truth, or 
which may be put forth as the sole truth. The form of Christianity 
which we inherit is so congenial to us largely because we are con¬ 
genital with it. It moves our race as it does because it was made by 
our race, and has in turn in large part made our race. The Chris¬ 
tianity which has really been potent in any given place and time 
has been that which was assimilated to the spirit of that place and 
time. The degree in which Christianity has conquered and trans¬ 
formed its environment is equaled only by the degree in which it 
has been conquered by, and assimilated to, its environment. Not 
merely do the petty distinctions between the Protestant sects tend 
to lose all significance and to disappear under this view. Even 
the great distinction between Catholic and Protestant is seen to 
have no meaning except in the light of a fundamental difference in 
human temperament. We know too well how all these things came 
to be to imagine that there is any need that they should continue 
to be or any probability that they will continue to be. 

It is the same historic view which has re-created Old Testament 
studies and given us again a history of the people of Israel and of 
the literature and religion of Israel, truly critical indeed, but full 
of veneration for all that which the ancient covenant has meant 
to the world. It is the same view which compels us to see in the 
dogmatic and institutional and social developments of Islam most 
interesting and instructive parallels to corresponding phases of the 
evolution of Christianity. It is the same view which makes the 
investigations of primitive religion, so far as we are able to make 
any clear picture of the religion of primitive man, so immensely 
important for the understanding of Christianity itself. We see in 
certain aspects of current Christianity probable survivals of nature 
religion and of the religions of the law which antedated the emer¬ 
gence of the religion of redemption. Few would any longer contend 
that a religion is to be judged by its origins alone. Most would 
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assert that, on the contrary, the highest religions are to be esti¬ 
mated by their highest stages. Their whole essence is revealed only 
in the sum of all their racial and chronological manifestations. 
Of those which are still in progress of conquest in the world, some¬ 
thing of their essence waits yet to be revealed. Could anything 
be more inspiring than such a view, more living and life-giving, 
more calculated to rouse enthusiasm, to quicken sympathy, and 
yet to send men back with more of unsparing eagerness to ascertain 
what our own Christianity really means ? We seem to be saying 
over again after him that which the Master said: “The words that 
I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” Could any 
interpretation be more consonant with the nature of that which 
we have gloried to describe as a religion of the spirit. The single 
point which we are here concerned to make is that such a view, 
instead of making the religious approach to non-Christian nations 
more diffic ult than before, makes it easier and more likely to be 
attended with a genuine success. It is that such a view, instead of 
making liberals indifferent to missions, is fitted to send them 
forth with new consecration to the task. It is that on this basis 
it is not possible for the truly liberal mind to withhold sympathy 
and co-operation from missions. It is that, on this basis, all the 
forces for’ good which are working in the world can really work 
together. 

Take the vexed question of denominationalism. The various 
agencies for the Christian propaganda have, most of them, come 
into being in the circles of earnest souls within these denominations. 
Yet they are all seeking now to work in harmony one with another, 
to minimize differences, to accentuate agreements, to bring to pass 
actual union movements. Nothing is now so obvious as this 
tendency to union in endeavor. The various Protestant denomina¬ 
tions have a background within the history of our own races, which 
is in some cases, at least, intelligible. They have no background 
in the experience of the races to which we carry Christianity. 
If they exist at all, they can exist only by imitation. They cannot 
continue to exist. We hope and expect that the Japanese Christian 
church will show us the example of a united Protestantism, per¬ 
haps even a united Christianity, through the elimination of differ- 
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ences which they will find it more easy to eliminate than do we. 
That is only an example of a movement which is actually taking 
place. In the mirror of the past one may read the present and the 
future. We hear much of the peril of syncretism. It does not 
admit of doubt that post-apostolic Christianity was syncretistic 
in fact and tendency. It does not admit of doubt that Roman 
Christianity was syncretistic and so also Teutonic Christianity in 
due time. That part of it which was too syncretistic died. We 
might add that that part of it also which was not sufficiently syncre¬ 
tistic died. That part of it in which the commingling of racial, local, 
temporal elements outweighed and corrupted the real religious 
content could not live. But that part in which there was not 
enough of these elements remained exotic, in other words, never 
really was alive. Only that part of it in which some kind of balance 
was achieved between the passing and the permanent, the partial 
and the universal, contained the seed of the future and flowered 
into a church both Christian and national, both national and Chris¬ 
tian. 

Great strain is put upon Christianity at the present moment, 
even in the very midst of Christendom. Not only has the whole 
mode of thought, the basis of reflection, changed in the extraordi¬ 
nary manner we have described. But the mode of life has changed 
in even more decisive manner. Man has gained more mastery 
over nature in a single century than in all the ages since the world 
began. Conditions of comfort, means for the gratification of am¬ 
bition and taste and for the fulfilment of aspiration are enhanced. 
The world is more nearly a satisfying abode to a considerable por¬ 
tion of mankind. Men are more completely at home in it than they 
have ever been. The present absorbs us. The transcendent seems 
remote. The secular dulls the sense for the spiritual. Chris¬ 
tianity itself must find restatement to meet that first difficulty 
and reinforcement to meet the second. There are at present signs 
that men are turning away in disillusionment from this self- 
sufficient and all-sufficient civilization in perception of the mon¬ 
strous evils which are at the heart of it and in faith of the spiritual 
forces which alone can redeem us from it. 

How much greater must be the strain in a land like, say India, 
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where a part of the population takes over with eagerness large 
elements of our western world-view, elements which have nothing 
to do with the fundamental principles of the Hindoo religion, nor 
the Hindoo religion with these. The cultivated and ambitious 
Indian looks to the development of his world much as does his 
English confrere. But Buddhism looks to no such development of 
the world, and Hindooism hardly more. The Indian is ashamed 
of some of the aspects of popular religion in his country. He is 
completely alienated from others. His whole point of view has 
changed. He cannot indeed forget that the Nazarene was an 
Oriental. But the Christianity which has been urged upon him 
has been so completely occidental, its identification with the western 
world-power and social order so entire, that he can as little find him¬ 
self in this alien faith as in his own. 

How much greater must be the tension in China where the 
Confudan ethic and the patriarchal system have immemorially 
sustained a proud culture and a morality and peace which command 
the admiration of the world. But that culture gave little of all that 
appears necessary to the maintenance of the national integrity of 
China in the midst of her aggressive foes. Peace is at an end, or at 
least war is the price of it. What is new possesses the imagination 
of the people. The homage for the old is scorned. No nation 
has ever presented such a spectacle as does China in its almost 
frantic effort to graft upon its ancient trunk the branches of a 
civilization which never sprang from its seed, and has little relation 
to what have been the fundamental principles of its life. The 
perils of such a transition can hardly be exaggerated. No simple 
panacea will do. In the intense self-consciousness of these newly 
quickened races, the offering in superior fashion of that which 
seems to them wholly alien is fairly sure to be futile and irritating 
besides. Surely never has a more subtle problem of religious influ¬ 
ence been presented or one which would demand a higher wisdom 
or a larger grace. The young Turkish party which overthrew 
the old Sultan and established a constitutional government in 
the Ottoman Empire did so under the influence of European ideas 
and on the basis of a preparation in popular sentiment for which 
an education primarily offered by the Protestant mission colleges 
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was the due. They are themselves, however, overwhelmingly 
convinced Moslems and convinced that Islam can be the religion 
of a modern state and an integral part of an essentially western 
culture and dvilization. To us, it would seem that that can hardly 
be, except Islam shall itself be transformed in directions which 
would imply the influence of Christian principles. 

Christianity is itself an Asiatic faith, although its long connec¬ 
tion with European dvilization tends to obscure that fact. The 
faith of the Semite has ruled the later Aryan world. Under con¬ 
ditions of world-wide traffic and communication as these exist 
today, its assimilation of the oriental world again to itself would 
be no more wonderful than was its assimilation of the motley group 
of peoples in the basin of the Mediterranean which the empire of 
the Caesars showed. Now as then a unif orm and universal dvili¬ 
zation practically implies a universal faith. Now as then the indige¬ 
nous faiths can perpetuate themselves, even for a limited period 
side by side with the one which threatens to displace them, only 
by really meeting the universal problems of life, as this new faith 
is meeting them. So soon as it ceases to meet living problems its 
fate is sealed. It must give way to the religion which can meet 
them. After that, what of the indigenous faiths survives must 
survive within Christianity and not apart from it. But precisdy 
so fragments of Latin and Teutonic religion survive in the Chris¬ 
tianity which we know, while the vital spiritual element by which 
they survive is that which came from Judea and has for substance 
the revelation given in Jesus Christ. 

The pioneers of missions had no such vision of the triumph of 
Christianity as this. Those for whose minds Christianity is always 
and only the Christianity of the past have no such vision now. 
But what is Christianity ? Is it anything but that element of the 
pure spiritual intuition and enthusiasm of Jesus which, in compo¬ 
sition with elements given in time and place and circumstance, 
did the work which a given race or era needed to have done ? We 
may be only too deeply and justly depressed at the sight of what is 
sordid and brutal in our western civilization, shocked at its vices and 
crimes, humiliated at the miseries and the sins it leaves almost un¬ 
touched. But the time is gone by when we could wish that the 
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Oriental might not come in contact with it. He desires that con¬ 
tact. He desires nothing so much. In his haste he imitates much 
that is worst, as if he had not already full measure of that which 
is bad of his own. The one thing that we can now do about it is 
to see that he comes in contact also with that which in our civiliza¬ 
tion is the best and the source of all that is best. The one thing that 
we can now do about it is to offer that which, as we see it, is the sav¬ 
ing element within our own civilization. We must offer it to him 
in such a m ann er that he can really make it his own. The only 
thing that we can do about it is to offer him our own faith, not 
indeed as the only faith by which God has ever drawn near to men. 
We may offer it as the faith which has gone farther than has any 
other in adjustment to the civilization which he seems bound to 
have. It is the faith which, on the witness of the last two thousand 
years, has, on the whole, carried men farthest, comprehended most 
and fostered best the life of the soul by the things of the eternal 
world. 

There are those to whom such a view does not appeal so much 
as does a simple mandate. The answer is that there are those also 
to whom it appeals far more. There will be those on the field to 
whom the absolutist view, which would simply substitute one faith 
for another, is more cogent and effective. The simple life permits 
of simple solutions. There are others to whom some such view as 
that I have suggested affords the only basis upon which the transi¬ 
tion from one faith to another is conceivable. The Christianity 
of Paul met for the most part simple people. The early missionaries 
for the most part met simple people too. The propaganda in the 
age of the apologists met a very different problem. So do we, in 
the world situation which I have above described. The Christian 
apologetic must be forever framed anew. Now, as of old, it will 
often be the converts who will teach us how to frame it. Men like 
Justin and Clement show the value of the schooling through which 
they had passed. It would be pitiable indeed should the man who 
sees one need decry the man who is able to meet another. We are 
all members of one body, which body is the church of Christ, wherein 
is neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor barbarian, bond nor free. 
So only that we are joined everyone to Christ, who is the head, the 
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hand cannot say to the eye, I have no need of you. There is that 
in the cause of Christ and for the furtherance of the Kingdom which 
the very simplest can do. But surely we have said enough to 
show that there is that also in the cause of missions which the 
simplest cannot do. There is that which only the man who has 
qualities which a true liberalism gives him can do. There is that 
which only such a man will undertake, which is yet very necessary 
to be undertaken. There is that in the doing of which he has an 
advantage, with which nothing which the other man possesses can 
compare. There is that which constitutes his peculiar challenge. 
Upon this is would be indeed a pity if there were no chance for him 
to offer up his heart and life. 
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An important part of the sacraments of the church is the laying- 
on of the hands of the clergy. According to both eastern and west¬ 
ern churches, baptism is not complete without it. It is essential 
in confirmation and also in ordination. According to Catholic 
belief, it confers both grace and character, and it is the method of 
impartation of the Holy Spirit. 1 New Testament authority is 
not lacking. Ananias, by the laying-on of his hands, restored 
sight to the stricken Saul and at the same time conferred the Spirit 
(Acts 9:17). In the case of the disciples at Samaria, the imposi¬ 
tion of the hands of the apostles was directly followed by special 
manifestations of the Spirit’s presence (8:17). The Johannine 
believers at Ephesus were rebaptized into the name of the Lord 
Jesus “and when Paul laid his hands upon them the Holy Spirit 
came upon them and they spoke with tongues and prophesied” 
(19:6). Peter indeed connects the gift of the Spirit with baptism, 
making no mention of the distinct rite of laying-on of hands (2:38). 
And since the Spirit is not bound it may come even before baptism 
(10:44-48). That the ordinary method of conferring special 
charismata was the laying-on of hands is, however, intimated in 
the epistles to Timothy, who is reminded of what he had received 
by the laying-on of hands either by the apostle or by the eldership 
(I Tim. 4:14; II Tim. 1:6). At the ordination of the Seven the 
apostles apparently satisfied themselves that the recipients of the 
rite were already men full of the Spirit (Acts 6:3-6), and when the 
church at Antioch set apart Paul and Barnabas for a special work 
by laying their hands upon them no new gift seems to have been 
imparted, for these men were already prophets and teachers 
(Acts 13:1-3). 

1 The practice of the churches is described in a number of passages of Duchesne, 
Christian Warship (1903). On Catholic theory see the article “Character” in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia , HI, 586 ff. 
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It is generally assumed that the rite in question was derived by 
the church directly from Judaism. More exactly it is held both 
that it continued Old Testament usage, and that its meaning is 
the same under the new covenant as under the old. Scholars who 
agree that it was derived from Judaism are not, however, at one 
in interpreting its meaning. Bousset, for example, says that 
ordination (in Judaism and therefore in early Christianity) was 
regarded as impartation of the Spirit, while Schtirer, who agrees 
that the rite was derived from Jewish practice, remarks that it did 
not impart a charisma. 1 It may not be superfluous to examine the 
Old Testament evidence and determine if we can the meaning of 
the rite as it there appears. Only after such an inquiry shall we 
be able to define the influence which it had on the early church. 

Transfer of power or of some personal quality by bodily contact 
so naturally suggests itself to man that we shall not be surprised 
to find this method in use among various peoples. Imposition of 
hands may be said to be almost universal as a means of healing 
the sick, of conveying a benediction, of consecration (both nega¬ 
tively by exorcism of evil influences, and positively by con¬ 
ferring sanctity), and of induction into office. The priest’s 
extending of his hands over the congregation is a symbolic laying- 
on of hands. Somewhat different is the lifting of the hands to 
heaven in prayer, though the idea of impartation of grace is 
present here also. In this case the suppliant hopes to receive the 
divine grace and his hands are the means of communication, bring¬ 
ing him into touch with the divinity. Among the Hebrews we find 
the hands lifted both in supplication and in benediction (I Kings 
8:22; Lev. 9:22). Personal contact by putting the hand under the 
thigh or by taking the hand of the other party is the method of 
making the oath binding (Gen. 24:2; 47:29; Ezek. 17:18). As 
the oath is a prayer, it is appropriate that the hand be lifted in 
taking it (Gen. 14:22). Even Yahweh himself is represented as 
taking it thus (Deut. 32:40). The power of an inspired man to 
bring a storm from heaven or to divide the sea before the fleeing 
Israelites is mediated by the uplifted hand (Exod. 9:22; 14:16). 

1 Bousset, Religion des Judentums *, p. 195, and Schtirer, GeschichU des jiidischen 
Volkes s , II, 199. 
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The umpire in deciding a case unites the discordant suitors by laying 
his hand on both (Job 9:33). 

By an intelligible anthropomorphism Yahweh accomplishes his 
designs by his hand. The hand of Yahweh comes upon Elijah and 
stimulates him for his extraordinary attention to Ahab (I Kings 
18:46). Elisha’s inspiration comes from the divine hand (II Kings 
3:15), and in vision Jeremiah sees it put words into his mouth 
(Jer. 1 :g). It is by the good hand of God upon him that Ezra has 
a prosperous journey (Ezra 8:31; cf. Neh. 2:18). The hand of 
Yahweh gave the people one mind to obey the exhortation of 
Hezekiah (II Chron. 30:12). It would be quite in accordance 
with Old Testament usage, therefore, if we found cases of healing 
in which the hand of Yahweh or of the prophet was laid upon the 
patient. The fact is, however, that we have no such instances in 
the record. The custom of Jesus and the apostles is well known. 
But the parallels are found outside Israel and not within it—so far 
as the evidence goes. For Greek antiquity we can dte Asklepios, 
who frequently heals by touch. Artemis passes her hand over the 
woman in travail and gives her easy delivery. Zeus cures Io’s 
madness by a touch. What is here related of the gods is of course 
the transference to them of the method used by their priests. 
From Babylonian sources we might dte the case of Utnapishtim, 
who was made immortal by the hand of Ea laid upon his forehead. 
Similar rites prevailed in ancient India and Egypt and probably 
persist until the present time.* The same idea of transference of 
power, only in a maleficent sense, underlies the accounts of disease 
inflicted by the touch of a ghost.* 

As already remarked, the Old Testament record gives us no 
clear instance of healing effected by the laying-on of hands. 
Naaman the Syrian indeed seems to have expected the prophet 
to use this method, and was offended by its omission: “I said [to 
myself]: He will come out to me and stand and call upon the name 
of his God and wave his hand .... and take away the leprosy” 
(H Kings 5:11). One is tempted to think that Elisha purposely 

* Numerous examples are cited by Weinreich, Antike HeUungswunder , and are 
rehearsed by Behm, Die Handaufiegung im Urchristentum (iqii). 

* Archil fiir Religtonsvnssenschaft , VII, 104. 
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avoided doing what the Syrian diviners were accustomed to do 
in such cases. The transfer of power by bodily contact was 
indeed effected in Israel. In restoring the dead boy to life Elijah 
was not content simply to lay his hands upon him but brought his 
whole body into contact with him (I Kings 17:19-22), and that 
the ideas of the Israelites were not less materialistic than those 
of their neighbors is shown by the similar incident in the life of 
Elisha, where the prophet first sends his staff as a wonder-working 
instrument, and only when that proves to be of no avail follows 
the example of his master (II Kings 4:29-37). Something of the 
prophet’s power inheres in his mantle, as we see from Elisha’s 
use of it (II Kings 2:14), and similar power was attributed to the 
bones of Elisha after his death (13:21). The indestructibility of 
these ideas is seen in the whole history of hagiology both in Christian 
and in Mohammedan countries. Our point is that in none of these 
cases is emphasis laid upon a specific rite of laying-on of hands. 

The solitary instance where the hand of the prophet is brought 
into play is that in which the dying Elisha places his hands on those 
of Joash when he shoots the arrow of Israel’s deliverance (II Kings 
13:16). This seems to be a clear case of symbolism; the king is to 
be encouraged by the assurance that he will receive more than 
human aid. But this single instance makes it more remarkable 
that there is no record of transmission of power by the hand in 
connection with the healing of disease. This is not because of the 
dearth of incident where such a rite would be in place. God heals 
Abimelech in answer to the prayer of Abraham (Gen. 20:17), heals 
Miriam at the intercession of Moses (Num. 12:13), and heals 
Hezekiah because of his own earnest entreaty (II Kings 20:5), 
but in neither case is there any allusion to the laying-on of hands 
as mediating the cure. This is the more remarkable because 
Isaiah evidently acts as a physician, to whom this would seem the 
natural method. In the elaborate discussion of leprosy in the Tora 
nothing is said about imposition of hands. The efficacy of the 
rite by which the leper was restored to the communion of Yahweh 
inheres wholly in the blood applied to the convalescent (Lev. 
14:14 and 25). 

The similarity of the treatment of the leper at his purification 
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and the consecration of the priest at his ordination has often been 
remarked, and we shall recur to it again. Just now it will be proper 
to notice the considerable number of passages in which the Law 
enjoins the laying-on of hands as part of the ritual. The specific 
command is that the offerer of a sacrifice shall bring the victim 
to the door of the sanctuary and lay his hands on its head. The 
verb used means rather more than simply to lay the hands on the 
head. It might be more properly translated press the hand, as 
though some force were put into the act. According to Rab¬ 
binic tradition nothing must intervene between the hand and the 
head, which shows that contact of the offerer and the animal was 
the important thing in the rite. It is enjoined for the burnt- 
offering, the peace-offering, and the sin-offering (Lev. 1:4; 3:2; 
4:4) but not for the trespass-offering. Where the animal is brought 
on behalf of the community the act is appropriately performed by 
its representatives, the elders (Lev. 4:15). It is not required where 
the offering consists of doves. Further, in the ritual of the annual 
day of purification the high priest lays both hands on the head of the 
scapegoat and confesses the guilt of the Israelites, all their trans¬ 
gressions, all their sins, thus laying them on the head of the animal 
which is sent away to Azazel (Lev. 16:21 f.). Finally, in the 
anecdote of the blasphemer of the sacred Name, those who had 
direct knowledge of the offense are commanded to press their 
hands on the head of the criminal, after which the congregation is 
to stone him (Lev. 24:14). Following this precedent the elders 
who accuse Susannah lay their hands on her head when witnessing 
against her (Sus., v. 34). 

The Law itself gives us no light on the meaning of this rite. 
The compilers were evidently interested in having the ritual 
exactly performed but did not seek for an underlying idea. No 
extrabiblical tradition on the subject can be relied upon, as is 
evident from the contradiction between Philo and the rabbis. 
Philo says: 

The imposition of hands is a plain indication of innocence on the part of 
the offerer, and of a life free from reproach and in concord with the laws of 
nature, for the Law requires that the soul of the offerer be filled with piety by 
constant meditation on good and useful subjects, and also that the life be made 
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up of good and useful deeds, so that the offerer may say with a dear con- 
sdence: These hands have neither taken bribes nor shared in unlawful gain, 
nor have they been stained with innocent blood . 1 

If there be a Jewish tradition, it is the exact opposite of this, for 
it makes the offerer confess his sins over the head of the victim, not 
only the sin-offering but also the burnt-offering and trespass¬ 
offering. Later Jewish thinkers added that over the peace-offering 
a formula of thanksgiving was pronounced, but insist that the 
victim is made a ransom (J kappara) for the sacrificer. 2 

Many modern expositors adopt this view, and follow the rabbis 
also in supposing that the victim is made in the strict sense a substi¬ 
tute for the offerer, suffering death in his stead. But others see that 
while this might be proper for the sin-offering it is inappropriate 
for the burnt-offering. Various symbolical meanings have there¬ 
fore been read into the rite. Ewald thinks the impostiio indicates 
the sacred moment when the offerer, about to begin the sacred 
ceremony, laid all the feelings which must flood his being onto the 
creature whose blood must now be shed for him and which must, 
as it were, appear for him before God. Both the antique sympathy 
for the sufferings of the beloved domesticated animal, and the 
idea of the sanctity of the blood co-operated in this custom. 1 
Oehler says that the offerer thus delegates the animal as the medium 
and vehicle of atonement, thanks, or prayer. More definitely at 
the sin-offering the rite expresses the intention of the offerer to give 
the pure soul of the animal to cover his impure and sinful one. 4 
Keil brings the laying-on of hands in sacrifice into the same class 
with the rite of ordination, in that it is the outward sign of the 
transfer and intention of the offerer to the animal which he makes 
his representative. 5 Various modifications or combinations of 
these theories need not detain us. 6 A recent author thinks the 

* Philo Judaeus De victimis 203 f. 

* The Babylonian Talmud (Yoma, 36o) directs that confession be made over the 
three kinds of sacrifices. The further development by Maimonides is given at length 
by Outram, De sacrifictis , pp. 156-60. 

J Ewald, AltertUmer *, p. 58. 

4 Theologie des Allen Testaments , pp. 429 and 481. 

* Keil, AUtestamentliche Arch&ologie *, p. 220. 

4 For example PRE>, VII, 388, and Duschak, Der jitdische Kultus , p. 19. 
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act simply designates the animal as the property of the offerer— 
which would seem to be evident without any such formal declara¬ 
tion. 1 Present-day opinion seems inclined to connect the rite 
with the Roman Manumission, in which the owner of the slave 
holds the slave’s head or some part of his person while pronouncing 
the formula which sets him free. 2 

Of all these theories the only one that deserves serious considera¬ 
tion is the one which makes the impositio transfer guilt to the 
victim. The most obvious objection to it is that the text gives 
us no intimation that it was in the thought of the lawgiver. If 
confession of sin was a part of the rite, it ought to be specified in 
the statute. That it would have been so specified is made certain 
by the fact that in two cases it is distinctly enjoined. In the law 
for the trespass-offering we read that the offender in bringing his 
sacrifice shall confess his fault (Lev. 5:5). But the trespass¬ 
offering is the one out of all the sacrifices in which the hands are 
not laid upon the head of the victim. Again, where confession is 
combined with the impositio this is enjoined in so many words. 
This is in the ritual of the great day of purification where the hi gh 
priest lays the guilt of the people on the head of the scapegoat and 
sends it away into the wilderness (Lev. 16:21 f.). It is clear that 
this injunction has influenced the view of all who hold the sub¬ 
stitutionary theory of sacrifice from the day of the Talmud down 
to the present. But the analogy does not hold. A sharp line must 
be drawn between the scapegoat and the regular sacrifices. The 
scapegoat is not a sacrifice to Yahweh; the confession of sins over 
it makes it unfit for that purpose, and it is sent away to Azazel. 
It belongs in the same class with the heifer strangled in case of an 
undiscovered murder (Deut., chap. 21). No laying-on of hands 
is enjoined in this case, but the elders of the nearest town wash 
their hands over the victim and protest their innocence. It will 
be said that if they are innocent, they cannot transfer any guilt 
to the heifer. But the Hebrews thought more realistically than 

*Matthes in ZATW, XXIII, 105. Cf. also Baehr, Symbolik des Mosaischen 
Kvltus , II, 341. 

• Baentsch on Exod. 29:10. The theory is at least as old as Menochius (com¬ 
mentary on Lev. 1:4). 
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we do; they argued that if there had been bloodshed the blood 
rested on someone. These elders were infected by the crime com¬ 
mitted in their territory, and it was this infection which they 
washed off. But the transfer to the heifer made it unfit for sacri¬ 
fice, and it was strangled at a place distant from the sanctuary. 

An Egyptian parallel related by Herodotus is often adduced to 
favor the theory of transfer of guilt. He says that the Egyptians 
when they offer a sacrifice take the head of the victim and, heaping 
imprecations upon it, if there is a market in the place carry it there 
and sell it to the Greeks; but if there are no Greeks there, they throw 
it into the river. 1 The parallel may be urged so far as the scapegoat 
is concerned, but must not be used for the ordinary sacrifices. The 
same may be said of the case where the witnesses laid their hands 
on the head of the blasphemer, as already mentioned. Those who 
heard the offensive words were infected by the guilt, and they 
transferred this infection to the offender, who was then taken out 
of the camp, bearing the whole burden. If we bring the sacrifices 
into the same class with these objects of the rite we must allege as 
has recently been done that all the sin-offerings were offered to the 
demons instead of to Yahweh. 2 But such a theory is contradicted 
by the whole Law. The sacrifices are a sweet-smelling savor to 
Yahweh, which could not be the case were they laden with impurity. 
And the fact remains that the burnt-offerings and peace-offerings 
receive the impositio as well as the sin-offerings, and the utmost 
stretch of imagination cannot connect these with the demons. And 
if it be said that the pouring of the blood at the base of the altar is 
intended to give it to subterranean divinities, this ignores the fact 
that the blood of the sin-offerings is precisely the most potent means 
of purification, even for the inner sanctuary. 

One or two minor considerations may be mentioned which seem 
to corroborate our negative line of reasoning. According to tradi¬ 
tion women, blind persons, idiots, and children were not allowed to 
lay their hands on the head of a sacrificial animal. If the transfer 
of guilt or ritual impurity were intended, this rule would be unin tel- 

1 Herodotus ii. 39. The Egyptian inscriptions seem to throw no light on this 
alleged custom (Wiedemann, Herodots zweties Buck, p. 186). 

* Volz, ZATW, XXI, 98. 
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ligible, for all these classes were certain to contract impurity. 
And that the victim is not a substitute for the offerer is indicated 
by the case of the Levites. The Levites were brought to Yahweh 
as a substitute for the firstborn. The firstborn for whom they were 
substituted were (according to this hypothesis) the persons to lay 
their hands upon their heads. But in the actual oblation it is not 
the firstborn who lay their hands on them but the whole congrega¬ 
tion. Doubtless the narrator regarded the Levites as a sacrifice, 
that is, as a gift to Yahweh, and he therefore followed the anal¬ 
ogy of animal sacrifice in giving the account. But the idea of 
vicariousness did not come into his head. 

Although the ordinary sacrifices cannot be explained by the 
analogy of the scapegoat, one thing is abundantly clear: the transfer 
of spiritual powers and qualities by contact was an idea familiar 
to the Hebrews. And among the powers or qualities which may 
be thus transmitted sanctity is one. The worshiper warns his 
unconsecrated fellow-man not to approach too near lest he conse¬ 
crate him by touch (Isa. 65:5). The contact need not be with a 
person; a sacred substance is equally efficient. The blood of the 
victim cleanses the leper, consecrates the sanctuary and the 
priests. The ashes of the red heifer remove defilement. No 
different is the impartation of the spirit by anointing (I Sam. 16:13). 
We are tempted, therefore, to see in the rite of laying-on of hands a 
method of consecrating the victims—that is, of imparting the 
quality called sanctity. But we are again disappointed. If the 
rite consecrated the animal it ought surely to be performed by the 
priest. But the only case in which the priest lays his hand on the 
head of the victim is the one in which the priest appears not as the 
officiant but as the offerer. In the course of their ordination 
Aaron and his sons lay their hands on the head, first of the sin- 
offering, then of the burnt-offering, and finally of the ram of 
consecration. But when they do this they are not able to transmit 
sanctity because they are not fully consecrated until all these 
sacrifices have been performed. In fact, we are told in so many 
words that their consecration is effected by the anointing which 
comes at the very end of the ceremony (Lev. 8:30). 

Since sanctity is transmitted by contact it is conceivable that 
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it passes from the victim to the worshiper. Before dismissing this 
idea as absurd it may be well to look at it more closely. Traces 
of it are found in other religions than that of Israel. One of the 
names for the sacrificial animal among the Greeks is hosioter, that 
is he who consecrates. 1 The more closely we inquire into the origin 
of sacrifice the more evident it becomes that the animal sacrificed 
was in some sense regarded as divine, and the sacrifice was made in 
order that the worshiper might partake of the divine life inhering 
in its flesh. Grotius was not far wrong, therefore, when he brought 
the impositio into parallel with the custom mentioned by Virgil 
and others, the custom of pouring a libation of wine between the 
horns of the animal. The Greeks also crowned the victim with a 
garland. Both libation and garland attest the sacred character of 
the victim. And the Hebrew regulation that'only clean animals 
be offered goes back to the same root idea of the animal as something 
sacred. This is further attested by the use of the blood. Its 
cleansing power comes from the sacredness of the animal. It is 
rather remarkable that in the law of the sin-offering it is not pro¬ 
vided that the blood be sprinkled on the offerer. Yet the offerer 
is the one who ought to be treated in this way. How shall he be 
cleansed ? The only answer is that the Law was codified at a time 
when the blood was reserved for the divinity, and the efficacy of 
the sacrificial animal was transmitted to the offerer by simple 
contact. From this point of view it is possible to interpret the 
text: “He shall lay his hand on the head of the burnt-offering, 
and it shall be accepted for him for his purification.” The legis¬ 
lator means: It shall be accepted for his purification and the con¬ 
tact will be as effective for this purpose as if the blood were 
sprinkled upon him. 

It is not at all certain that the priestly writer had a clear con¬ 
ception of the original meaning of this rite. He was interested 
in the correct performance of the ritual, rather than in its interpre¬ 
tation, and finding this act to be a part of the tradition, he put it 
in its place as something that must be done. It is even possible 
that it came to him as a part of the act of slaying the victim, and 
that it was in some sense symbolical of the act of slaying, even where 

* Harrison, Themis (1912), pp. 155,159. 
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that was not performed by the offerer. Josephus in relating the 
great sacrifice in the days of Hezekiah says that the king and the 
rulers laid their hands on the heads of the sacrifices, and left the 
priests to take the omens. 1 Josephus must have been familiar 
with temple usage, and while he may have chosen language that 
would be intelligible to his gentile readers he can hardly have 
misrepresented the ritual. The passage in Chronicles on which he 
relies says that the sin-offerings were brought to the king and the 
assembly and they laid their hands on them, and the priests killed 
them and made the sin-offering with their blood on the altar (II 
Chron. 29:23 f.). Undoubtedly the Law assumes that the offerer 
will hims elf in most cases slay the victim. But there must have 
been many cases in which the help of the priest or the temple 
servant would be welcome. The lawgiver means that if the 
offerer lays his hand on the head of the victim he has done enough 
to express his intention, and the rest may be left to the priest or 
Levite. Ezekiel apparently assumes that the Levites will do the 
slaying, and in the consecration of the priests, where as we have 
seen, they act as laymen, the victims are slain by Moses, who is for 
the time being the officiating priest. 

The conclusion with regard to the laying-on of hands in sacrifice 
is that originally it was an act by which the offerer partook of the 
sanctity of the victim, but that in the view of the priestly writer 
it was simply the essential part of the act of slaying. In either 
signification it cannot have afforded a precedent for the New 
Testament rite. If the New Testament church looked for a prece¬ 
dent, they would naturally have examined the account of the 
consecration of priests, and it may not be out of place for us to 
examine this rite, of which we have a detailed account in the Book 
of Exodus, duplicated in Leviticus. Here we find that the techni¬ 
cal term for ordination and installation of the priests is fill the hand. 
In the ceremony as described, we find that Aaron and his sons were 
first bathed, then clothed with the vestments of their office, then 
Aaron was anointed. For all three priests several sacrifices were 
performed, they laying their hands on the head of the victims as 
already remarked. One of these sacrifices was specifically the ram 

1 Antiquities, DC, nii, 3. 
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of consecration, because of the use of its blood. This blood was 
applied to the right ear, right thumb, and right great toe of Aaron, 
then sprinkled on the altar, whence some of it was taken, mingled 
with oil, and sprinkled on the priests and upon their garments, 
which are thus made sacred. Only after all these acts have been 
accomplished is the oblation placed on the hands of the priest, who 
by waving it before Yahweh enters on his functions. The cul¬ 
mination is the eating of the sacred things, by which the newly 
ordained priest asserts his right to the emoluments of his office. 
The whole seven days’ ceremony is called filling the hand. 

Although it is not altogether clear why this phrase should be 
applied to the whole ceremony, we may distinguish three ideas 
which are expressed in the several acts here recounted. There is 
first the purification by washing, then the consecration by applica¬ 
tion of the blood and the oil—possibly the application of the blood 
was exordstic, and the oil was more distinctly the means of impart¬ 
ing the sacred character. The analogy with the purification of the 
leper already noted would favor this hypothesis. Finally came the 
act of induction, by placing the oblation in the hand of the ordi- 
nandus. With reference to this last point it is doubtful whether the 
original rite filled the hand of the priest with the offerings, or with 
the implements of his service, or, finally, with the portions assigned 
him for his own support. As the earliest priest was the minister 
of the orade, we may conjecture that the important act was the 
placing of the sacred lot in his hand. The account of Micah might 
be interpreted in favor of this view, for after saying that the man 
Micah had an ephod and teraphim the account adds immediately: 
“And he filled the hand of one of his sons and he became his 
priest” (Judges 17:5). Confirmation might also be found in the 
case of Jehu, who filled his hand with the bow when about to 
slay his king (II Kings 9:24). 

Other passages are less clear. When Moses exhorts the Levites 
to fill their hand to Yahweh, the context indicates that this was 
done by arming themselves with their weapons. 1 All that we 
are concerned to note is that the phrase “fill the hand” has become 
equivalent to “ordain.” Ezekiel even speaks of filling the hand 

z Exod. 32:27-29. The text is not quite free from suspicion. 
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of the altar when he means its consecration (Ezek. 43:25 f.). One 
thing stands out quite clearly: the laying-on of hands was no part 
of the rite of consecration. The apostolic church therefore cannot 
have taken its rite of ordination from the Old Testament ritual. 
In later days we find evidence of influence exerted by the priestly 
rite, both in the unction given at confirmation and in the placing 
of the paten and chalice in the hands of the newly ordained pres¬ 
byter. This would be (if our conjecture is valid) exactly the filling 
of the hand which forms the essence of the Old Testament rite. 

The New Testament rite then cannot be brought into direct 
connection with the priestly ordination of the old covenant. And 
it is necessary to note that the priestly legislation makes no men¬ 
tion of the gift of the Spirit as the result or accompaniment of the 
ordination ceremony. One important passage, however, does 
bring the Spirit into connection with the laying-on of hands. 
Before examining it, it may be well to remind ourselves that the 
Spirit is not bound to any one physical act on the part of man. He 
comes unexpectedly on the heroes of Israel; he is induced by music 
(H Kings 3:15 f.); he comes upon Saul by a sort of contagion 
from the enthusiastic prophets; Elisha needs only to be present 
when his master is taken from him in order to receive the double 
portion that he craves (H Kings 2:9 f.). Not to multiply examples, 
we may notice the conspicuous case of the seventy elders who 
ostensibly furnish the precedent for a Jewish Sanhedrin. The 
Spirit comes upon these, even upon those who remain in the camp 
(Num. n:i6f., 24-29). The assumption that Moses laid his 
hands upon these officers is wholly gratuitous, and even more 
sharply in conflict with the sources is the assertion that the transfer 
of the Spirit can take place only by the laying-on of hands. 1 

The one passage on which this assertion is based, and which has 
undoubtedly influenced both Jewish and Christian tradition, says 
in so many words that Joshua was full of the spirit of wisdom 
because Moses had laid his hands on him, and adds that the result 
was obedience to him on the part of the Israelites (Deut. 34:9). 
If the author means that this spirit was given as the result of the 
laying-on of hands, he contradicts the earlier passage which speaks 

1 Jewish Encyclopedia , DC, 428. 
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of the installation of Joshua. Here we read that Moses prayed that 
his successor mi gh t be appointed, and Yahweh said: “Take 
Joshua a man in whom is Spirit, and lay thy hand upon him and 
set him before Eleazar the priest, and before all the congregation 
and command him before their eyes and put of thine honor upon 
him that all the congregation may obey” (Num. 27:15-23). Here 
it is declared that Joshua was already possessed of Spirit (the word 
has no article before it) and what is transferred is a portion of 
Moses’ honor or majesty. Apparently the laying-on of hands 
is the method of inducting the leader into the position of authority, 
but no more than this is intended. The consequence is to show that 
the Deuteronomic author is inexact. Probably he did not mean 
to imply that the laying-on of hands actually conveyed the Spirit. 

However this may be, the text influenced later Jewish think¬ 
ing according to which induction to office was effected by imposi¬ 
tion of hands. The Talmud states that when a vacancy occurred 
in the Sanhedrin one of the pupils who sat in the front row behind 
the regular members was called and admitted to membership by 
the laying-on of hands. The theory of the traditionists is that 
there had been a regular succession of such teachers and judges 
from the time of Moses down. The unhistorical character of this 
assertion needs no demonstration. In fact the Gemara seems 
to lay little stress on tactual succession since it allows a rabbi to 
ordain his pupil simply by giving him the title of rabbi. 1 Further, 
there is here no question of conferring the Spirit. What is done is 
to admit the candidate to the order of judges competent to decide 
questions of casuistry and to pronounce sentence on offenders. 

The Jewish rite therefore was not ancient, and was not regarded 
as of great importance. This is shown by the fact that it was soon 
given up. Some scholars think it was dropped because it had been 
adopted by the church, but it is diffic ult, to suppose that the Jews 
would give up a rite which they traced to Moses, simply because 
it had been imitated by the Christians. The whole impression 
made by the tradition is that it has no vital knowledge of the facts. 
If one were to look for a genuine Old Testament precedent, it might 

1 Sanhedrin, i $b (Goldschmidt, Der Babylonische Talmud, VII, 44) and 37a 
{ibid-, p. 148). 
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be found in the act of Jacob with reference to the sons of Joseph. 
When the patriarch was near death he realized that these lads, 
bom in Egypt and of an Egyptian mother, had as yet an imperfect 
title to be regarded as members of his family. He therefore sent 
for them and declared: “Thy two sons which were bom to thee 
in the land of Egypt before I came to thee are mine; Ephraim and 
Manasseh are mine even as Reuben and Simeon” (Gen. 48:5; 
cf. vs. 16). Then, laying his hands on their heads and blessing them 
he said: “Let my name be named on them, and the names of Abra¬ 
ham and Isaac.” 

This account would give a valid precedent for the laying-on 
of hands as a rite of initiation into a community or into a close 
corporation like the Sanhedrin. But the fact that it is nowhere 
urged as a precedent makes us doubt whether in fact the Jewish 
usage was derived from the Jewish scriptures. The Sanhedrin was 
an institution of the Greek period; it seems to have been modeled 
after the councils of Greek cities, and it would not be surprising 
to find that the rite of admission followed gentile precedents. 
Among the Romans the augur in ordaining the rex laid his hand on 
the head of the candidate and prayed for a sign from Jupiter. 1 
Among the rites of initiation into the mysteries it is probable that 
laying-on of hands found a place. It seems well established that 
in the Mithra liturgy, the god was supposed to lay his hand on the 
head of the disciple and give him the spirit.* And in this connec¬ 
tion it may not be without significance that the laying-on of hands 
was practiced in the gentile church of Antioch. 

It is proverbially difficult to prove a negative, but our inquiry 
authorizes the following: 

The imposition of hands in baptism and confirmation is not 
derived from the Old Testament. 

The laying-on of hands in the healing of disease, practiced 
by Jesus and the apostles, is without parallel in the Old Testament. 

x Deubner, Arckiv fiir die Religionswissenschaft , VIII, Beiheft, p. 71. 

* Dieterich, Eine MitkraslUurgie , p. 119. Other evidence concerning the 
mysteries I have not found. Apuleius says that the priest laid his hand on him, but 
this was only to lead him to the temple (dted by De Jong, Antike Mysterienwtsen , 
P- 49 )- 
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The laying-on of hands in ordaining to office has nothing corre¬ 
sponding to it in the ordination of the Hebrew priesthood. 

The imposition of hands by the offerer in the sacrificial ritual 
cannot be brought into connection with the Christian rite, either 
of initiation or of ordination. 

The single text which speaks of Moses conferring the Spirit 
on Joshua can hardly have given rise to the apostolic rite in all its 
varieties. 

Consequently we are justified in supposing that in this, as in 
some other points of early Christian usage, the church has been 
influenced by gentile custom. 
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Christianity arose in a world that was already “very religious.” 
In Palestine, where Jesus lived and worked, religion was the vital 
breath of the Jewish people, and their kinsmen in the dispersion 
held tenaciously to the ancestral faith. The Gentiles also were 
hardly less religious, in their own way, than were the Jews. Philo¬ 
sophers and poets discoursed upon this subject, the common man 
gave it a large place in his attention, and the state claimed to be 
established upon a religious basis. This ancient world had more 
than one faith with which to meet the demands of the time. It 
offered men the help of different gods, with a variety of rites and 
ceremonies answering to the tastes of individual worshipers. 

Consequently the Christian missionary rarely found himself 
cultivating virgin soil. His audiences were composed of people 
who were already awake to religious problems, whose thinking 
on these problems proceeded along definite lines, whose life was 
more or less closely bound up with the observance of traditional 
rites, and who had worked out a fairly complete religious vocabu¬ 
lary. Religious thinking in the first century of our era had crystal¬ 
lized into definite customs, doctrines, and ceremonies, not alone 
among Jews but also in non-Jewish circles throughout the Greco- 
Roman world. Moreover, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
people were generally dissatisfied with the traditional faiths. 
Loyalty to tradition is not characteristic of Christians alone, it is 
native to every religion which has attained any consciousness of a 
worthy past. The Jews were quite well satisfied with the faith 
of their fathers, and the Hellenistic religions also had not only loyal 
adherents, but in many instances energetic missionaries who prose¬ 
cuted their work along lines similar to those adopted by the Chris¬ 
tian evangelists. Christianity entered the religious field not as a 
pioneer but as a competitor, competing first with Judaism and then 
with paganism. 
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This relationship continued for several generations, and was 
particularly pronounced during the impressionable period of 
Christianity’s early youth, when its developing character and 
content were being determined. At first it was closely associated 
with Judaism, notwithstanding the subsequent antagonism between 
the two religions. At an early date Christianity was carried to the 
Gentiles, where for many years it continued to be in intimate 
contact with paganism. Certainly at no time within the first 
century could it be said that the new religion had been so successful 
in establishing large and self-sufficient communities of its own, or 
had so completely displaced other faiths, as to make their influence 
no longer an item of any consequence for its own life. 

This fact is all the more significant when we remember that 
Christianity did not start out full-grown, but developed some of 
the most significant phases of its life under the compulsion of special 
problems arising in its early history. To begin with, the new 
community was scarcely conscious of being more than a messianic 
sect within orthodox Judaism, but Jewish rejection of its messianic 
teaching compelled it to develop an independent organization. 
At first the advocates of the new faith seem to have assumed that 
every convert must take upon himself the yoke of the Jewish 
ceremonial law, but later the practical demands of gentile missions 
compelled a change in this position. In the early days the end of 
the world was expected suddenly, even while the men of Jesus’ own 
generation were still alive, but the passing of time soon necessitated 
a readjustment of this doctrine. The first century of Christianity’s 
history is a most noteworthy period in its ecclesiastical, practical, 
and doctrinal development. 

It is noteworthy, too, that the personnel of the churches during 
these formative days was made up of individuals whose youthful 
associations had been in some faith other than Christianity. The 
new religion was not yet old enough to have trained up men from 
their youth within its own communion. At first little attention 
was given to the childem, since it seemed doubtful whether they 
would have time to grow to manhood before the end of the world 
should come. The importance of bringing them up in Christianity 
was later realized, but this procedure seems to have been contrary 
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to apostolic practice since the church sought to justify the innova¬ 
tion by recalling that Jesus had overridden the apostles’ views when 
he said: ‘‘Suffer the little children to come unto me; forbid them 
not, for to such belongeth the kingdom of God” (Mark 10:14). 
Nevertheless the bulk of the church membership during the first 
century, in all probability, consisted of adult converts from other 
religions. And it is quite insupposable that their past could be 
completely obliterated by the mere fact of transition from one 
communion to another. When they came into Christianity they 
brought the religious heritage of their past with them, contributing 
it, in so far as it was found valuable, toward the enrichment of the 
new religion. This at least was the case with such Palestinians 
as James and his conservative associates in Jerusalem, or with 
Hellenists like Stephen, Paul, and Apollos. That the situation 
would be similar in the case of converts from paganism is intrinsi¬ 
cally very probable. 

These observations suggest some fundamental queries regarding 
the origin and nature of early Christianity. Since it arose in a 
world already imbued with religious notions; since it lived in close 
contact with this world, working out its own form and content 
to meet the demands of its surroundings; and since its member¬ 
ship was drawn from those who had been reared in other faiths, 
must we not look to contemporary religions for many essential 
items in the life and thinking of the early Christians ? If we find 
here important foreign influences affecting the content and develop¬ 
ment of primitive Christianity, will not our notion of its essential 
nature have to be defined accordingly ? Under these circumstances 
can we think of this new religion as a thing fashioned and finished 
in the heavens? Can we treat it merely as a given quantity of 
revelation handed down to earth and then obscured by the dross 
of human accretions from which it must be separated in order to 
obtain its original “essence”? Or must we think of it primarily 
as an evolution of religious experience, the experience varying in 
its content and form of expression according to the needs of different 
individuals and the demands of different situations in early 
Christian history ? 

To solve these problems we need to examine more minutely 
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the genesis of Christianity as it appears in the first century of its 
history. Among the forces contributing toward its life, three may 
be mentioned as probably most significant: (i) original contribu¬ 
tions from within its own circle, either by leading personalities like 
Jesus and the apostles, or by the rank and file of its membership; 
(2) a heritage appropriated from Judaism; and (3) elements taken 
from the contemporary religious life of the Greco-Roman world. 

Beyond all question Christianity owes a large debt to those 
forceful personalities who appear in its early history, especially to 
Jesus and Paul. They displayed vigorous spiritual natures, they 
reacted strongly upon the religious problems of their day, and they 
made a very definite impression upon their intimate associates. 
This is just the type of person who is capable of contributing most 
significantly toward the establishment of a new religion. But even 
when we have fully recognized the genetic importance of their work 
we cannot affirm that they created Christianity de novo. Personal¬ 
ities though never so creative and forceful cannot separate them¬ 
selves absolutely from their environment. Furthermore, primitive 
Christianity was not an isolated product; but it arose amid the 
actual conditions of real life. Even had Jesus from the moment 
of his baptism and Paul from the day of his conversion withdrawn 
completely from contact with men, their religion would still have 
shown traces of their past history. How much more must it have 
contemporary genetic relationships when worked out in the arena 
of real life! As that arena was prevailingly Jewish in the one case 
and prevailing gentile in the other, the problem of Christianity’s 
obligations both to Judaism and to paganism demands attention. 

The close kinship between Christianity and Judaism is a well- 
recognized fact. Jesus did his work almost wholly if not entirely 
within Jewish circles. The membership of the early community 
was exclusively Jewish. Many of the leading missionaries to the 
Gentiles were of Jewish parentage and training. And the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Writings became the sacred Scriptures of early 
Christendom. The debt of Christianity to Judaism is evident 
without further elaboration. The New Testament data on the 
subject are relatively so abundant and have been so often 
expounded, that the common possession of the two religions and 
the chief points on which they differ are, in general, clear. 
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The problem of Christianity’s relation to paganism is much more 
obscure and much less frequently studied. In fact, the very 
existence of the problem often remains unrecognized. Is not this 
a serious oversight ? Why should we look only to Judaism for 
genetic elements in early Christianity when we remember how gen¬ 
erally Christianity, as we know it, even in the first century, was 
reared on gentile soil and how correspondingly strong the probabili¬ 
ties are that gentile ideas would exert an important influence in 
determining the ultimate form of the new and developing religion ? 
Indeed it might seem a priori probable that Christianity absorbed 
the essential elements of paganism more completely than it absorbed 
Judaism, since it ultimately displaced the former while it grew 
farther and farther away from the latter. To expound only those 
phases of the new religion which can be traced to Judaism, or to the 
individual contributions of Jesus and the first disciples, is to neglect 
a large field in the history of first-century Christianity. 

This deficiency is all the more regrettable in view of certain 
novel theories recently advocated regarding Christianity’s origin. 
We have been told that it is essentially only a reproduction and 
rearrangement of ideas and rites already current in the religions of 
the Greco-Roman world. The most extreme form of this conten¬ 
tion affirms that even the person of the historical Jesus is a fictitious 
product created to embody current ideas about the saving signifi¬ 
cance of anthropomorphized gods who lived, for a while, on earth, 
then died and rose again to insure the salvation of believers. 
While this recently debated subject of Jesus’ existence is unques¬ 
tionably to be answered in the affirmative, still in the wake of this 
controversy the older and much more difficult problem of genetic 
relationships between early Christianity and contemporary religions 
in the ancient Orient arises, demanding more insistently than ever 
the attention of the student. 

A glance at the religious situation in this ancient world may 
prove suggestive. Its peculiar character in the first century of our 
era had been determined largely by the political evolution of the 
three preceding centuries. When Alexander the Great defeated 
the Persians in 333 b.c. the whole complexion of the ancient Orient 
began to change. Though Alexander died only ten years later, he 
had practically conquered the entire Orient, ushering in what is 
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known as the Hellenistic period of ancient history. Nor was his 
victory purely military. He had established Greek cities all over 
his empire, Greek became the language of trade and commerce, 
and a new political order of things was inaugurated. This process 
of development continued under his successors until Rome appeared 
upon the scene. Even after Rome had completed its conquest of 
the East the chief features of Hellenism still survived. Under the 
Roman emperors the ancient world continued to work out its 
destiny along lines already fixed in the Hellenistic period. 

The cultural and religious consequences of the Greco-Roman 
domination are very important. While the armies of Greece and 
Rome successively conquered the world, they did not obliterate 
the civilizations of the conquered peoples. In fact the civilization 
of Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, Babylonia, and Egypt survived and 
flourished under the conquerors. To be sure, it was transfused with 
Greek and Roman elements, but it in turn acted very forcefully 
upon the life of Greeks and Romans. 

Most significant for us, in our present study, is the unifying 
and blending process which this new order of things set in motion. 
Upon Greece itself the effect was very marked. Prior to the time 
of Philip and Alexander there was no unified Greek state. There 
were as many units as there were cities, for the dty was the state. 
It was the strong hand of Philip followed by the brilliant career of 
Alexander which made Greece a united nation. Along with this 
unification went also a significant broadening of view, a breaking- 
down of Greek exclusiveness. Alexander opened up a new world 
whose magnificence and culture could not fail to challenge attention. 
The foreigner could no longer be dismissed with the epithet “bar¬ 
barian”; he took a place in the world side by side with the Greek. 
Artisans and merchants from the Orient invaded every Greek dty 
of importance, bringing with them their own culture and their own 
religion. Greek philosophers, historians, and poets adopted a 
cosmopolitan outlook. They extended their conception of the 
ohtovfidvT) far beyond the borders of andent Hellas and they 
gradually accustomed themselves to use the new world-language, 
the Kotvri. The dvilization of the Orientals was respected for its 
antiquity and admired for its brilliance, their religion was studied 
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and compared with the religion of Greece, and there arose a new 
philosophy of history in the effort to interpret this new outlook 
upon the world. In all of this attitude a new and powerful influ¬ 
ence emanating from the ancient East is evident. Alexander and 
his successors led the Greeks to the feet of a new schoolmaster, the 
culture of the Orient. 

The effect upon the Orient itself was also marked. The 
stability of Greek rule enabled the Asiatics to exhibit and pursue 
unmolested their industrial and commercial genius. Their adop¬ 
tion of the Greek language made them at home in all parts of the 
Hellenistic world, where they were free, however, to follow their 
own customs, to adhere to their own religion, and to maintain 
their national individuality. But this very freedom of intercourse 
tended to eliminate national barriers, particularly in the sphere of 
religion. When the Babylonian, the Persian, the Syrian, or the 
Egyptian carried his religion to a foreign city the deity necessarily 
lost his local character. Hence the earlier conception of a national 
bond between gods and men was displaced by the notion of an 
individual relationship. Nor was the traveler averse to hearing 
about other gods and other religions, if they could offer him new 
hopes or greater satisfactions for the yearnings of his soul. And 
indeed he often encountered ardent missionaries who believed their 
own peculiar faith alone worthy of allegiance. A strong stimulus 
toward syncretism and individualism is the outstanding character¬ 
istic of this general situation. 

When the Roman domination displaced the Greek, the internal 
conditions of the ancient world were not materially changed. The 
Romans never attempted to crush the ancient civilization, which 
in turn influenced its last conquerors quite as significantly as it had 
the Greeks. It is a well-known fact that Hellenistic culture in 
reality conquered Rome in the early days of the empire. By the 
end of the first century a.d. this conquest was practically complete, 
and in the realm of religion the same tendencies which had already 
appeared in Hellenism continued to operate unabated. 

This was necessarily a period of great religious unrest. There 
was no longer any well-established national faith. The prestige 
which various Asiatic deities had once held as protectors of their 
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subjects’ political freedom had been destroyed by the success of 
the foreign conqueror. In the new situation the conquerors them¬ 
selves had no national religion adequate to their own needs, much 
less were they able to furnish their subjects an adequate substitute 
for the faith they had destroyed. Men accordingly turned from 
the thought of a god who could save a nation to search for a god 
who could save an individual. And as the type of salvation desired 
differed according to the tastes of various individuals, a variety of 
religious tendencies resulted. 

The nearest approach to a national religion was emperor- 
worship. The conception of a deified monarch arose long before 
the Christian era. It seems to have been of oriental origin, where 
it was fostered by the feeling of the wide gap separating the king 
from his subjects. The Persians surrounded their ruler with a 
divine nim bus and the Egyptians believed the king to be the incar¬ 
nation of deity. Throughout this ancient world the monarch 
belonged more or less definitely in the realm of the divine. Alex¬ 
ander and his successors freely appropriated these current beliefs. 
For Romans, however, the thought was far less natural, since their 
political philosophy was fundamentally democratic. But the 
unrest consequent upon Caesar’s death, and the restoration of 
peace by Augustus, prepared the way for the latter’s elevation to 
a place of reverence if not of deification in the minds of the people. 
This was a situation of which Augustus wisely but surely took 
advantage, nor was the reverence accorded him entirely without 
good reasons. He really had brought about a condition of salva¬ 
tion for which many persons longed—a national deliverance restor¬ 
ing peace and prosperity to the Roman people. Vergil had 
prophesied the coming of such a messianic deliverer in these words: 

The last age told by Cumae’s seer is come, 

A mighty roll of generations new 

Is now arising. Justice now returns 

And Saturn’s realm; and from high heaven descends 

A worthier race of men. Only do thou 

Smile chaste Lucina, on the infant boy, 

With whom the iron age will pass away. 

The golden age in all the earth be bom; 

For thine Apollo reigns. 
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Later Vergil seems to feel that this prophecy is fulfilled, or is begin¬ 
ning to be fulfilled, in the person and work of Augustus. Other 
Roman poets sang Augustus’ praises in a similar vein, hence it is 
not surprising that he should have been officially deified after his 
death and that his successors were accorded divine honors during 
their lifetime. Of course in the East even Augustus had been hailed 
as a god and savior while he lived, as we know from inscriptions 
dedicated to him. 

Less national in character, but still offering a salvation which 
pertained largely to the present, is the religion of philosophy, as we 
may call it. The thinkers of ancient Greece early discarded the 
polytheistic doctrines of mythology and sought satisfaction for 
religious needs along ethical lines. Plato had done much to purify 
religion by interpreting it in terms of soul-elevation. But he had 
not completely purged his religious thinking of polytheistic limita¬ 
tions, since he felt that the scholar only could rise to the proper 
heights of mystical experience. For the uneducated masses the old 
gods were still needed. It remained for the exponents of Stoicism 
to popularize the idea of salvation through the principle of inner 
soul-freedom, and in the first century of our era the Cynic-Stoic 
philosophers were propagating their teachings with noteworthy 
missionary zeal. They had formulated a type of discourse called 
the Diatribe by which their teaching was presented in popular and 
forceful form—a type of presentation illustrated at times by Paul’s 
letters and some portions of our gospels. Men devoted themselves 
to the cause of missions with real zeal, holding that they were the 
messengers of Zeus sent to summon humanity from following the 
lower to seek the higher good. Though philosophers, they con¬ 
ceived their mission to be not the enrichment of speculation but the 
salvation of souls from ethical death. To this end they exhorted 
their hearers to experience a new birth of the inner life and realize 
the high calling of existence. They followed up their preaching 
with instructions of an ethical character treating the commonplace 
facts of daily life. Their slogan was, only he who is wise is free, 
only he is noble. Their self-sacrificing fidelity to their work is 
remarkable—a true forerunner of the spirit of the early Christian 
missionary. He who taught for personal gain was tabooed. It 
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was a principle with them to wear the simplest clothing, to carry no 
wallet for collecting contributions but merely a traveling bag and a 
staff. Thus simply equipped they pursued their work, and not 
infrequently appealed to their simplicity and devotion as cre¬ 
dentials. Hence Paul’s similar claim would not have been at all 
a novel idea to his readers. 

A third religious tendency of the period is much more skeptical 
as to the possibility of relief from the stress and necessity of life. 
If there are any gods at all they have virtually nothing to do with 
man, whose career is determined beforehand by the fates. This 
fatalism was a natural product of Greek thinking on its rational¬ 
istic side, and it played readily into the hands of oriental fatalism 
which underlay the practice of astrology and magic. While the 
gods might not be directly concerned with the life of man, yet if 
their intentions could be read from the stars, man might anticipate 
fate; and if he could learn a magic formula by which the deity 
could be forced into the service of humanity, man might become, to 
some extent, his own savior. While Babylonia seems to have been 
the original home of astrology and magic, they were early and 
extensively practiced in Egypt and later intrenched themselves 
strongly in the Greco-Roman world. 

By another type of religion, wu/-salvation was emphasized. This 
was thought to be accomplished through union with a savior-deity 
who had summed up in his own experience the lot of suffering 
humanity, triumphing over death through a miraculous resurrec¬ 
tion. The dire necessity of this life could not be avoided. One 
might, however, by observing certain ceremonies, ally himself with 
this triumphant deity and so at last share in the deity’s victory. 
This type of religion, known as the Mysteries, appeared at an early 
date in Greece in the Eleusinian and Orphic cults. It pervaded 
Asia Minor in the mysteries of Cybele and Attis, it is illustrated 
in the worship of the Syrian Adonis, the Persian Mithra, the Baby¬ 
lonian Tammuz, and the Egyptian Osiris. It was the prevailing 
popular faith of the Greco-Roman world during the period of its 
first contact with Christianity. 

Another phase of religious activity, not altogether unlike the 
Mysteries, but devoting more attention to theological speculation, 
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is known as Gnosticism. This used to be thought a post-Christian 
development issuing from the union of Christianity with Greek 
philosophy. Now it is known to have been pre-Christian, at least 
in its primitive form, and to have been constructed mainly from 
oriental elements. It claimed to be founded upon a mysterious and 
secret wisdom which could be revealed only to one who had been 
initiated into the sect. This knowledge, which pertained to the 
way of soul-salvation, was not to be proved or propagated, but 
was to be accepted as a divine revelation and its secrets carefully 
guarded. Thus the affinities of Gnosticism with the Mystery- 
religions were closer than with any other religious movement of the 
times. Its doctrinal basis was a rigid dualism of spirit and matter, 
the former belonging to the realm of light and the latter to the realm 
of darkness. The soul of man is imprisoned in darkness and can¬ 
not escape without help from the realm of light. The possibility of 
salvation is brought about by a divine scheme, according to which 
help descends from the higher sphere to rescue and reinforce 
fallen humanity. This saving work is made effective for the indi¬ 
vidual through acquaintance with the secrets of revelation taught 
to the initiates only, and sometimes guaranteed to them through 
certain rites of initiation. Thus the ultimate object of religion is 
individual salvation, the assurance of a fortunate destiny for the 
soul after death. 

Summarizing the religious thinking of this pagan world, more 
especially as exemplified in the Mystery-religions, we find interest 
centering in the salvation of the individual imm ortal soul. This 
was a spark of divinity in man held in bondage by the forces of evil 
and could be released only by a divine deliverer who effected man’s 
salvation through sharing the lot of suffering humanity and miracu¬ 
lously triumphing over death. The community was organized 
on the basis of a life of union with this risen savior—a union effected 
through participation in certain rites such as baptisms and meals. 
Thus the initiate by becoming, to a certain extent, identified with 
the deity experienced a second birth. Sometimes he said he was 
filled with the deity, and as evidence of this fact he pointed to exhi¬ 
bitions of ecstasy in his new life. Henceforth he was under the 
direct care of the redeemer-god through whose aid he could success- 
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fully resist the powers of darkness which had formerly controlled 
him. He was now assured that death would bring him final release 
from all trouble and would give him eternal happiness. 

How familiar the type of Christian preaching represented in 
much of our New Testament must have sounded to Gentiles who 
were accustomed to the above ways of thinking! It would not 
be difficult for them to believe in a heaven-sent suffering and rising 
redeemer with whom they were exhorted to ally themselves through 
such sacraments as baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The Christian 
emphasis upon individual rather than upon national redemption 
was a point of view to which they were well accustomed. The 
notion of a dualistic world where evil and good were in constant 
conflict was also a natural one for the pagan, and he too believed 
that initiation into the community meant an alliance with the 
redeemer-god by which the initiate was reborn to a new life where 
the powers of evil no longer had dominion over him. It is not 
surprising that the Corinthians readily appropriated the notion of 
ecstatic endowment by the spirit and indulged in its use so freely 
that Paul 'was compelled to warn them against going to harmful 
extremes. Indeed many religious ideas, as contained for example 
in Paid’s letters, must have seemed strangely familiar to gentile 
ears. And if we question why Gentiles did not therefore flock in 
greater numbers into the Christian movement, we can only infer 
that it was because the Gentile saw no good reason why he should 
forsake the particular deity in whom he now trusted and give his 
allegiance to a stranger. The Christian said, Do this because in 
none other is there salvation; for neither is there any other name 
under heaven, that is given among men, wherein we must be saved. 
But the pagan did not feel so certain that this assertion was true. 

How shall we explain this similarity of thinking between Chris¬ 
tianity and paganism ? It is noticeable in the first place, that the 
similarities pertained chiefly to those features which differentiated 
Christianity from Judaism. Or in so far as they were found in 
Judaism they belonged to the later phases of that religion—phases 
which are now generally regarded as pagan in origin. But many 
of the similarities require some other explanation. We may choose 
between two possibilities: either Christianity and paganism evolved 
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their similarities independently of one another, or else the former 
derived them from the latter. The chronological priority of pagan¬ 
ism, the close contact between Christians and Gentiles in the first 
century, and the unique character of many items which their 
religions had in common favor or even require the supposition of 
pagan influence upon early Christianity. 

Yet we may not call Christianity merely an offshoot from 
paganism. Sometimes the Christians’ debt to gentile religions 
is so ardently advocated that one might almost imagine Christianity 
derived its entire content from this source. Caution here is very 
necessary, since not even a long list of parallels can, of themselves, 
establish dependence. Like conditions in different localities might 
independently produce similar religious ideas and practices. Nor 
is any amount of outward resemblance sufficient basis for a theory 
of borrowing when there are wide divergences in the more essential 
contents of the subject-matter. Parallelism must be essential in 
content and be supported by an appropriate historical background 
before one may use it as proof of real genetic relationships. 

On the other hand, it is equally easy to overstate Christianity’s 
obligations to Judaism. Since the earliest Christians were Jews, 
a large debt to Judaism must be presupposed, but we are not justi¬ 
fied in assuming that this source is always to be given precedence 
over paganism in a study of Christian origins. Where the subject- 
matter and the historical conditions point more naturally to a 
gentile source we must not allow our traditional preference for 
Judaism to prejudice us in its favor. 

From a similar cause, we may be disposed to place undue stress 
upon the creative personalities of early Christendom. Unques¬ 
tionably their contributions were very significant, but since they 
worked in intimate contact with actual life, it is hardly probable 
that they are to be credited with creating features already current 
in the religious world of their day. When primitive Christianity 
shows peculiar characteristics, these may be safely accepted as the 
work of its creative religious geniuses, but their prestige is not 
greatly enhanced—to say nothing of the historical improbability 
involved—by assuming that they created anew such religious 
notions as were already current in their surroundings. 
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The activity of strong personalities, a considerable heritage from 
Judaism, and important influences from contact with paganism all 
enter into the making of early Christianity. No one of these 
factors may be justly ignored. The roots of the new religion drew 
sustenance from too wide a territory to permit the supposition 
that any one source was the exclusive ground of its entire existence. 
As it gradually developed into a world-religion it gathered to itself 
the vital forces of its religious world. 

In view of this situation, how shall the nature of early Chris¬ 
tianity be defined? It has not been customary to look for light 
upon the origin of the new faith in any social or religious evolution 
of human experience even among Christians themselves, to say 
nothing of drawing upon the religious life of contemporary heathen¬ 
dom. Study of Christian origins has, until within comparatively 
recent times at least, assumed that religion is to be accredited only 
by means of an external and restricted revelation. In all its 
essential features it must have come into the world newly from 
without, communicated to men through specific acts of revelation. 
Judaism may have contributed something toward its making, but 
this contribution was only a preliminary part of the complete 
revelation which God purposed in Christianity. Outside of Juda¬ 
ism he had not revealed himself in any significant manner, hence 
other religions could contribute only detrimental elements to the 
making and evolution of the true religion. To speak of genetic 
obligations to other faiths was to disparage Christianity and to 
vitiate its authority. 

This was the characteristic attitude of the early apologists. 
Although writers like Justin and Tertullian were compelled to admit 
that paganism did have ideas and rites, even at an earlier date, 
similar to those of Christianity, they consistently refused to recog¬ 
nize genetic relationships. Christianity alone was the divinely 
ordained channel through which the Almighty conveyed true 
religion to humanity. It was purely a divine gift owing nothing 
of its content to any source other than formal revelation. The 
anticipations and likenesses observed in paganism lacked any divine 
sanction. Their existence was due to the deceptive activity of 
evil demons who stole the secrets of revelation from Moses and 
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the prophets in order to make it appear that Christianity lacked 
originality and so possessed no unique validity. 

Even in more recent times, when Christianity’s growth can be 
viewed from the perspective of centimes of history, the same point 
of approach has often been adopted. Changes in its form from 
time to time are recognized, but these are explained either as addi¬ 
tional revelations, or as a normal unfolding of the original germ, 
or as a foreign growth upon the primitive stock. In no case do 
contemporary religions contribute any essential elements to the 
development. The notion of deterioration from the time of Jesus 
and the apostles on, or even from the time of Jesus, has been char¬ 
acteristic of Protestant interpretation. Accordingly Christianity’s 
growth and adaptation to new surroundings is not to be viewed as 
an evolution issuing in a state of greater fulness and perfection, 
but rather as an obscuration of the originally revealed perfect 
deposit. Items which early interpreters may have taken over 
from the contemporary world do not belong to the essence of Chris¬ 
tianity. These things are only excrescences, harmful impedimenta, 
to be cast aside as soon as discovered. From this point of view 
there can be no broadly genetic conception of Christian origins. At 
most one may merely ask to what extent early Christianity’s 
historical setting tarnished its pristine purity. To discover that 
certain items which have occupied a large place in Christian think¬ 
ing were anticipated in paganism is to reduce by just so much the 
content of Christianity’s “essence.” 

This attitude, though not expressed in so extreme a form, 
seems to control some of our modem so-called critical New Testa¬ 
ment study. When interpreters set the genuine epistles of Paul 
in the foreground and pass lightly over the others, when they 
particularly emphasize that part of gospel tradition which they 
assign to Jesus and largely ignore the rest, their procedure is 
perfectly proper in so far as they aim merely to depict what can 
be known historically of Jesus and Paul. But when they tacitly 
assume or deliberately affirm that their results furnish all the 
essential features of Christianity, they are virtually harking back 
to the notion of the special authority of a restricted revelation. 
It is a remnant of the older Protestant dogma of a unique revela- 
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tion through a dosed canon of Scripture. This revelation is reduced 
in the first stage of criticism to certain books whose traditional 
authorship can be defended, and finally it is narrowed down to 
that portion of gospel tradition assignable to Jesus himself. Where 
this feeling predominates, the significance of pagan influence upon 
early Christianity is easily ignored. The apathy of many “ liberal ” 
theologians toward the religionsgescfrichtl&he method of New 
Testament study appears to be, in some measure, due to this linger¬ 
ing influence of the authority ideal. It is conceded that one should 
apply this method in Old Testament study, and in the study of 
certain phases of Christian history, but it can shed no light on the 
really vital part of Christianity since that is—and must be— 
original with Jesus. 

Does this point of approach allow us to estimate properly the 
nature of primitive Christianity ? Are we to look for an irreducible 
minimum which may be called “essence,” while the remainder is 
merely excrescence? So to proceed is to dismember early Chris¬ 
tianity and to recognize only a part of its life. Possibly the Sermon 
on the Mount with its ethical emphasis comes nearer to being 
essential for some of us than does, for example, the Pauline notion 
of a divine salvation-drama with the dying and rising redeemer-god 
as its central figure. This question must be decided on the basis 
of men’s religious needs today. But to determine what was needed 
by men in the first century we must turn to history; and, so far as 
Christians were concerned, first-century Christianity as a whole is 
the historical answer to our question. Not any single item but its 
entire content must be called “essential,” since each phase of it 
arose in answer to some demand of the time and so constituted a 
genuine factor in its life. Its limited world-view, its realistic 
eschatology, its doctrine of the redeemer-divinity, its sacramental- 
ism were all essential to its development. Even should some of 
these things be thought unessential for our religious thinking, 
still they evidently were the very items which appealed most 
strongly to the religious consciousness of men in that period of 
the world’s history. 

Our problem then is not how much we can subtract—or must 
subtract—in order to have genuine Christianity left. We cannot 
subtract anything and still have genuine historic Christianity left. 
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A correct notion of its character can be obtained only by studying 
it in its entirety, recognizing the importance of all its phases from 
whatsoever source they may seem to have been derived. Cer¬ 
tainly we are not at liberty to assume that those features of the 
new religion which were developed through contact with paganism 
were any less essential to its growth than were other items taken 
from Judaism or created by Christian thinkers. The new religion 
does not derive its credentials from a single source, nor can its 
true character be defined in terms of any single constituent element. 

When once we fully recognize that primitive Christianity was 
a vital thing drawing sustenance from a variety of sources, we can 
no longer think of it as an ari thm etical quantity which may be 
reduced to its lowest terms without altering its value. It was not 
an abstract entity; it had no existence apart from the life of actual 
persons, and its content and development are coterminous with the 
content and evolution of their religious experience. This experi¬ 
ence expressed and interpreted itself in terms of various religious 
duties, organizations, rites, and doctrines in response to contem¬ 
porary requirements. The actual validity of these religious 
phenomena lay primarily in their practical efficiency rather than 
in any dogma of external authority which later attached itself to 
them. Hence the foundations of early Christianity were as broad, 
its inspirations as authoritative, and its origin as divine as those of 
life itself. All that could be spoken by the voice of deity in the 
lives of religious men—and no other form of utterance is for a 
moment comparable with this—here found expression. 

As for primitive Christianity’s nature, we are forced to conclude 
that it was not a meager revelation through a single channel; it 
united and enlarged, in its own life, many streams of inspiration 
already flowing in the ancient world. It was never a static 
quantum, but was a constant growth, every stage of which had its 
own importance and deserves due consideration on the part of all 
who would appreciate the true character of that early faith. It 
cannot be described adequately as a donation to humanity, since 
it was primarily a spiritual attainment to be realized anew by 
each successive generation. And if Christianity today would be a 
true successor of that primitive faith, it must ever define itself in 
terms of life and growth. 
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THE LEIDEN CONGRESS FOR THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 

Leiden is ever memorable to Americans as the city of refuge of the 
Pilgrim fathers, where John Robinson prepared his flock for the “May¬ 
flower” migration. Its university is dear to every friend of liberty, 
because founded immediately after and in commemoration of the 
heroic defense of the city which forms so splendid a chapter in the Rise 
of the Dutch Republic. Scholars look to it in addition as the university 
of Grotius and Scaliger, of Kuenen and Tiele, the first in the world to 
found a chair of the history of religion. 

It was an appropriate decision, therefore, of the last quadrennial 
International Congress for the History of Religion, held at Oxford in 
1908, that its next session—the fourth—should be at Leiden. 

Thither were gathered on September 9 to 13 some three hundred 
workers in the various fields of research in this branch of social psychol¬ 
ogy, subdividing into ten sections for the discussion respectively of 
(1) Primitive Religions and General Method, (2) Chinese and Japanese 
Religions, (3) Egypt, (4) The Semites, (5) Islam, (6) India and Iran, 
(7) Greco-Roman Religion, (8) Celtic, Germanic and Slavic Religions, 
(9) Malayan and Polynesian Religions, (10) Christianity. 

Many were the gracious acts of hospitality on the part of the national 
and municipal government, the officers and students of the university, 
and individuals connected with these, or themselves in attendance at 
the Congress. Special trains and boats were provided by the state for 
excursions to places of interest in the vicinity. Receptions were given 
in the ancient Stadhuis, with speeches of welcome by the mayor and 
other local dignitaries. Badges were supplied which gave to members 
free use of the local and suburban electric transportation system. An 
open-air concert was provided in the gardens of the Zomerzorg by the 
municipal orchestra, whose music also enlivened other public festivities, 
while every successive day had its luncheons and dinners given for smaller 
and larger groups of delegates assembled through considerations of 
kindred scientific interest. Not the least enjoyable of these social 
events was the daily afternoon tea in the Botanical Gardens of the 
university where visitors were received by a committee of ladies and 
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could walk in the shrubbery beside winding lagoons of the canal, or 
inspect the conservatories with their wonders of East Indian flora. Even 
the students of the university took their part, in spite of the fact that the 
Congress assembled of necessity in the midst of the summer vacation. 
It was on the evening of their arrival (Monday) that the city’s guests 
were escorted to the sound of music through the streets draped with 
banners and brilliant with electric lights to the mayor’s reception in the 
Stadhuis. The following evening (Tuesday) delegates and friends of 
both sexes assembled a second time in the “Minerva,” or students’ club, 
where music, speeches, and entertainment had the more informal, 
convivial, character distinctive of student life everywhere. Mutual 
acquaintance, not mere interchange of scientific views, was the object 
of coming these many thousands of miles. It was no mere useless 
display or luxury, therefore, which provided so bountifully for social 
intercourse and enjoyment. 

The formal sessions of the Congress opened under the direction of 
the “Committee of Honor” representing the national government in the 
great hall of the municipal palace (Stadszaal). Prince Henry, the titular 
head and “Patron” of the Congress, was detained by illness, and the 
address of welcome was delivered instead by the first of the three “ Honor¬ 
ary Presidents,” the Ministers of the Interior, of Foreign Affairs, and of 
the Colonies. It was responded to by the venerable President of the 
Committee of Organization and Chairman of the Congress, the veteran 
leader in its field of research, Chant6pie de la Saussaye. French being 
the official language of the Congress for its public communications, one 
had opportunity to admire not only the clearness of insight and sym¬ 
pathetic attitude of an enlightened ministry, but the ease and grace with 
which cultured sons of the Netherlands employ a foreign tongue. To 
many who listened to successive impromptu addresses of the venerable 
President, French must have appeared to be his mother tongue, as it 
obviously is that of his father’s name. Yet in the sessions of the Con¬ 
gress for purposes of critical debate, the most exacting of all demands, 
Chant6pie de la Saussaye chose German, while in conversation with 
those of English birth he used their native tongue with scarcely less of 
ease and fluency. This proficiency, rare as it seems among American 
scholars, was rather typical than exceptional, the sessions of the various 
sections being conducted indifferently in the three languages, a paper 
in German, for example, being frequently debated in both French and 
English, and the presiding officer using whichever language was employed 
by the speaker from the floor. Only Dutch was not admitted, which 
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left our hosts somewhat at a disadvantage, nearly all others being allowed 
the use of their native tongue. A millennium ago Latin would have 
been the inevitable single recourse of all under similar conditions. Two 
millenniums ago it would have been Greek. Is the medium of scholarly 
interchange for the future to be polyglot; or Esperanto ? 

Accredited delegates of the various governments were presented at 
the close of the formal addresses in an adjoining room, and the formal 
opening exercises of the Congress were thus concluded. 

The mornings of Wednesday and Thursday and the afternoons of 
Tuesday and Thursday were occupied by the sessions of the separate 
sections in various halls of the university. Wednesday afternoon and 
Friday morning were set apart for general sessions of the Congress, 
while Friday afternoon was devoted to the excursion to Rotterdam and 
Vlaardingen offered by the Compagnie des Chemins de Fer Hollandais 
and the Municipality of Rotterdam, followed in the evening by the 
farewell dinner at the Hotel des Deux Villes at the Hague given by the 
Committee of Organization. 

One can hardly praise too highly the forethought and skill of the 
management. In a larger dty where commercial interests predominate 
the gathering of a few hundred savants would have been an event of far 
less significance. At Leiden other affairs were made subordinate to the 
Congress, and its reception was marked by a dignity and taste corre¬ 
sponding to the well-ordered system and painstaking forethought of 
the Committee of Management. 

The opening general session of the Congress on Tuesday morning 
has already been described. Its closing session on Friday morning had 
a corresponding, though less formal character, the principal business, 
aside from votes of thanks and appreciation, being the appointment 
of new officers and committees, and the consideration of invitations for 
the entertainment of the Congress at the session of 1916. The three 
invitations received, (1) from the University of California, (2) from the 
University and Municipality of Heidelberg and (3) from the royal, 
municipal, and academic authorities in the dty of Rome, were referred 
to the Committee of Organization. The general session on Wednesday 
afternoon was devoted to an illustrated lecture in the dty theater by 
M. E. Guimet, founder and director of the Mus6e Guimet in Paris, 
on Egypto-Roman Symbolism. M. Guimet exhibited three series of 
excellent and well-chosen lantern-slides. The endless convoluted line, 
employed in Buddhist as well as Egyptian and Roman art as a symbol 
of infinity was one example of the pervasiveness of religious symbolism 
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among various peoples at different periods. Another example was 
afforded in a series of slides exhibiting in various stages of transition the 
transformations and combinations of Khonsu and Horns in Ptolemaic 
and later Egyptian art. A third series exhibited various modifications 
of the Egyptian knot or ankh, as the symbol of eternity or immortality, 
developing ultimately into the symbol of wreath and cross, or cross and 
crown in Christian art. 

If criticism be allowable of so difficult a task as that of the Program 
Committee, it would seem to be most reasonably directed at the meager¬ 
ness of provision for interesting and enlightening the general public; 
for on such a subject as the history of religion the intelligent public is 
peculiarly, almost pathetically, ready to be interested and enlightened. 
Gatherings of the character of the quadrennial Congress have a certain 
value as an opportunity for bringing scientific workers into direct contact 
with one another, though it is easy to overestimate the value of the 
opportunity thus afforded for the criticism of technical papers, which 
usually require to be studied under the library lamp. But this is not 
the only, nor even perhaps the chief, occasion for international scientific 
congresses. They should serve to promote a just and intelligent appre¬ 
ciation by the interested public of what scientific authority is really 
doing. The discriminating public should get from them a better idea 
of what is known or may be known in the science concerned, as dis¬ 
tinguished from pseudo-science. It would seem practicable on occa¬ 
sion of international congresses to make a larger use of the general 
sessions than is often the case, give less room to pure ceremonial and 
formality and the transaction of business, and give the sanction and 
indorsement of the whole body to some few selected representatives 
qualified to speak to the wider public both authoritatively and effectively. 
At the Leiden Congress the only effort in this direction was the illustrated 
lecture of M. Guimet. 

Of the papers presented in the separate sections our notice must of 
necessity be brief in the extreme. As usual, 'where the selective powers 
of the Program Committee are very limited, they covered a wide range 
of value, and were rarely adapted in choice of subject to the audience 
one might expect at this rather than any other gathering of scientists 
in the same field. Most will undoubtedly appear in extenso in the 
particular technical journals devoted to their specific subjects, and all 
will be edited by the Committee on Publication for the official Transac¬ 
tions of the Congress, giving the public access to their contents either 
directly or indirectly. Our report therefore, can be scarcely more than 
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by title, and will be limited to a selection. 1 To section i were given by 
assignment of the Program Committee the few discussions presented in 
the important held, specially appropriate to the character of the gather¬ 
ing, of Methodology. Count Goblet d’Alviella had the perspicacity 
to appreciate this demand, and met it with an address on the “Recipro¬ 
cal Services to Be Rendered Respectively by the Historical and the 
Comparative Method in the Science of Religions.” This was largely in 
answer to the volume of Foucart La mithode comparative , showing that 
the religions of primitive peoples should also be studied, and not those 
only of the Egyptians and other civilized peoples, for light upon the data 
of religious history. 

Of general character was also the address of K. T. Preuss before the 
same section, on “The Religious Basis of Exogamy,” denying an acci¬ 
dental origin for the abhorrence of incest and similar psychological 
developments, and attributing them to the primitive idea of a magic 
unity subsisting between members of a conceptual group. 

The striking address of A. Titius on “The Origin of the Belief in 
God” discussed various theories, rejecting those which assume a high 
form of belief at the outset, but leaving room for a wide range of factors 
among various peoples. These factors included Nature-myths and the 
quest of causes for special events; but mere magic is to be distinguished 
from the services of divinities, which alone deserves to be called religion. 

The secretary of the Congress, A. Bertholet of Basel, discussed 
“The Conception of Atonement in Religion,” and there were contribu¬ 
tions of more restricted scope, among which may be mentioned that by 
Miss M. A. Owen on “The Rain-Gods of the American Indians,” and 
that by V. Gronbeck of Copenhagen on “Soul or Mana,” i.e., person¬ 
ality v. vital dynamic in primitive belief. 

Sections 2 and 6 held their sessions jointly. Among the leading 
addresses may be mentioned that of W. de Visser of Leiden on “The 
Bodhisatwa (Saint) Ti-tsang (Jizo) in China and Japan.” This 
legendary character affords a typical example of religious syncretism 
in the attributes and worship accorded him (or her) among Buddhists 
and Taoists in China since the fifth century A.D., and in Japan, as 
Shogun Jizo, since the twelfth. 

J. S. Speyer of Leiden reported on manuscripts acquired by the 
Dutch in Java in 1894, including a Mahayana Catechism (Sanghyang 

1 For reports of addresses in other sections than his own (section 10) the present 
writer is largely dependent on the reports in Theol. Liz., XXXVII, 20 (September 
28, 1912). 
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Kamahftyftnikan) showing correspondence with Tibetan sources and an 
intentional syncretism. P. Masson-Oursel of Paris discussed the 
“Three Embodiments of Buddha,” Dharmakaya, Samboghakaya, 
Nirmanakaya. U. Pestalozza of Milan gave reasons for holding to 
“An Iranian Source for the Ethiopic Text of the Book of Enoch.” Other 
papers were those by Perthold of Prague on “ Gara and Giri, Obsolete 
Gods of the Sinhalese,” by Jahn of Bremen on the Puranas, by Oltra- 
mare of Geneva on “Relations between Ethics and Dogma in Bud¬ 
dhism,” and by W. L. Hare of Derby comparing “Brahman and 
Buddhistic Systems of Meditation.” 

Sections 4 and 5 also combined their sessions. Most nearly methodo¬ 
logical was the paper of Mr. S. A. Cook of Cambridge (England) entitled 
“The Significance of the Old Oriental Religions for the History of 
Religion.” The argument, however, was for the separate study of 
three connected lines of development in religion: (1) the biologic- 
psychological, (2) that determined by historical environment, (3) the 
rational. The “old Oriental” religions cited as a field for this study 
were those of “Palestine and Syria.” 

Morris Jastrow of Philadelphia covered a wide field, but with his 
customary accuracy and thoroughness, in a comparison of “Babylonian, 
Etruscan, and Chinese Divination.” For Babylonian divination, 
inspection of the liver is one characteristic, this organ being regarded 
as the seat of the soul and hence a mirror of reality. Another char¬ 
acteristic method is astrology. A third is that from monstrous births, 
liver inspection appears practiced under like forms among Etruscans 
and Greeks. Astrological texts have been demonstrated by Bezold as. 
in use among Greeks, and Berosus reports a school of astrology in Cos. 
In Etruria also we have traces independent of Greco-Roman influence, 
of astrology; moreover Cicero attests the existence there of a form of 
divination from monstrous births closely corresponding to the Baby¬ 
lonian. Even in Chinese astrology there are probable traces of connec¬ 
tion with Babylonia. 

C. Bezold of Heidelberg presented a new method of determining 
the antiquity of Babylonian astronomy from an investigation of the 
“Pantheon of the Astrological Cuneiform Texts.” These are for the 
present late, derived from the library of Assurbanipal. They afford 
but a single mention of any Sumerian divinity, none of the period of 
Hammurabi, and comparatively few of the period of the Sargonidae. 
Inferences from the place of favor given to Ishtar, goddess of Nineveh, 
would point to the period of Sennacherib. Jastrow, in the debate, 
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pointed to evidences of transcription from older texts of the time of 
Hammurabi in the obsolete fuller forms of writing exhibited in some of 
the Assurbanipal tablets, and warned against too hasty inferences. 

C. H. Becker of Hamburg discussed the history of Mohammedan 
worship, tracing the development of the mosque from a general place of 
assembly into a house of worship. The date 856 a.d. marks the last 
appearance of a civil governor in the pulpit of the Imam. In the cultus 
and festal observances of Islam innumerable borrowings from Chris¬ 
tianity are to be found. 

Nicholson of Cambridge exhibited “The Goal of Muhammedan 
Mysticism” as a mystic Nirvana; not annihilation, but merging of the 
individual in God by progressive stripping off of the earthly through 
elimination of passion and of personal will. M. Horten of Bonn found 
“Philosophy and Religion in Islam” to be not in conflict, as might be 
expected from the extreme type of Mohammedan doctrine as to revela¬ 
tion, but in close alliance and harmony. M. Hartmann of Berlin 
reported on Islam in China, where a close connection has been found 
with Confucianism. E. Littmann of Strassburg illustrated from the 
cult of the Bedawy saint Ahmed how pre-Christian, Christian, and 
Jewish themes are perpetuated in modern Mohammedan saint-worship. 
S. A. Fries of Stockholm added to our knowledge of “ Temples to Yahweh 
outside Palestine” by a description of some in actual use today among 
the Jews of Tunisia and Abyssinia. Other papers of value in sections 4 
and s we must pass unmentioned. 

In section 7, J. Toutain of Paris presented two addresses. “The 
Sacred Caverns of Greek and Roman Antiquity” were shown to have 
been seats of popular worship of immemorial antiquity that even today 
is not wholly extinct. The semi-bestial forms given to some of these 
cave-gods form a characteristic trait perhaps occasioned by the fact 
that the cavern in many cases would be the lair of wild beasts. From 
this rude antiquity to “The Worship of the Ptolemies in the Island of 
Cyprus” was a long stride, but not more sudden than the explorer finds 
himself obliged to take in Mediterranean lands. Inscriptions afford 
a conception of this Hellenistic cult in Cyprus which prefigures the 
emperor-worship of Roman times. W. N. Bates of Philadelphia gave 
evidence under the title “Some Aegean Survivals in Greek Religion as 
Seen in Vase Painting” of the influence in classical times of pre-Hellenic 
ideas. L. Famell of Oxford traced “Hero-Cults in Greece” in some 
cases to the influence of the epos; instance: Mourning rites of Greek 
women in Southern Italy for Achilles. W. Weber of Groningen showed 
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how Greek popular belief in gnomes that give fertility to the soil 
encountered in Greco-Roman Egypt a similar more fully developed 
faith. R. Wiinsch of Konigsberg emphasized the value of the Egyptian 
magic papyri in their syncretistic character as sources for the history 
of Hellenistic religion. K. H. E. de Jong of the Hague described “The 
Doctrine of the Astral Body among Neo-Platonists. ,, There were also 
important papers by Director B. Carter of Rome on “The Problem of 
the Rex Sacrorum,” by Pettazoni on “Origins of Religion in Sardinia,” 
and others, for which we must refer the reader to the Transactions . 

The opening address of section 8 was delivered by Professor B. 
Symons of Groningen commending the evolutionary method of study 
and reminding his hearers of the appearance just one hundred years 
ago of the first work of Jacob Grimm in the field of the history of religion 
“Irmenstrasse und Irmensaule.” 

Germanic, Celtic, and Slavic religious ideas were discussed by a 
group of speakers including R. M. Meyer of Berlin, who discussed 
“Theophoric and Theriophoric Names among the Germanic Tribes.” 
Names compounded with the name of Odin, for example, are rare. Its 
place is taken by that of the sacred animal, “raven,” “wolf,” or the like. 
R. Van der Meulen of Leiden described the Lithuanian belief in Vel€s, 
or ghosts, and necromancy. J. A. McCulloch of Bridge of Allan spoke 
on “The Celtic Conception of the Future Life.” The classical writers, 
Caesar, Diodorus Siculus, and Valerius Maximus show it to have been 
unlike the Pythagorean transmigration doctrine, and independent of the 
Greco-Roman. The underworld was peopled by souls “clothed upon” 
with either their own or else new bodies. It was not gloomy and 
dismal, but cheerful and joyous. We mention finally the paper of A. G. 
Van Hamel of Middelburg on “Druidism in Ireland,” who warned 
us against being misled by the Roman writers, and the later Irish texts 
influenced by them, into the idea of the Druids as a great priestly caste 
having their chief seat in the British Isles. In the oldest Irish texts 
the “Druids” are wholly wanting, or appear only as magicians. 

Section 10 had but one paper of a general or methodological character, 
that of the present writer entitled “ Baur’s Theory of Christian Origins 
from the Viewpoint of Comparative Religion.” The contention was 
that a restatement of this theory is required, showing that the transition 
from the Petrine to the Pauline type of gospel was a change of quality 
even more than of extension. Pauline Christianity is not merely univer¬ 
salized, but Hellenized, Judaism. C. Clemen of Bonn showed conversely 
in his paper on “The Influence of the Mysteries on Primitive Chris- 
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tianity” that we are in danger of overrating the early effect of these 
religions. Drastic influence from them was not felt until the period of 
second-century Gnosticism. 

£. von Dobschiitz of Breslau distinguished between the “ Com¬ 
munion with God” sought in heathen, specially Hellenistic, mysteries, 
and that of faiths resting on Judaism. The former was physical and 
mystical, the later moral, a subjugation of the will. G. Krtiger of 
Giessen vindicated the authenticity of the passage, Matt. 16:17-19, on 
the primacy of Peter, against Grill and Schnitzer,' showing it to be in 
keeping with the general late character of this Gospel. F. C. Cony- 
beare of Oxford maintained against Lightfoot, Zahn, and others that the 
“Judaizers and Docetae in the Ignatian Epistles” are two separate 
classes, not merely one heresy under different aspects. C. W. Emmet, 
also of Oxford, discussed “The Bearing of Eschatology on the Ethics 
of the Gospel,” denying the applicability of the “Interimsethik” theory. 
I Cor., chap. 7 is the only example in the New Testament of eschato¬ 
logical motives applied to the duties of the family. F. C. Burkitt of 
Cambridge and K. Lake of Leiden had papers on passages from Josephus. 
Burkitt came to the defense of the references to Christ, generally rejected 
as spurious or recast by Christian scribes. Lake drew inferences from 
Josephus’ report of Antipas’ execution of the Baptist unfavorable to the 
received “Chronology of the Gospels.” If the people regarded the 
disaster to Antipas’ army in 36 a.d. as a divine judgment on the murderer 
of the prophet, the crime must be dated shortly before. The inference, 
involving a conjectural emendation of Gal. 2:1 (rtatrapw vs. Saca- 
Tccrcrapcuv) was vigorously contested in the discussion. G. A. Van den 
Bergh van Eysinga argued for a second-century type as “The Gnosticism 
Antagonized in Revelation.” The number of the beast in Rev. 13:18 
is based on the gnostic ogdoad being a Pythagorean cumulative number of 
the type 1+2+3+4= 10. Examples are found in a graffito in Pompeii 
and in John 21:11 (153 = 1+2 .... 17 the number intended (?) 
in Acts 2:9 f.); 666=1+2 .... 36, and 36=1+2 .... 8. K. 
Lincke of Jena sought an authentic characterization of the apostle 
Peter in the Kypvypa Uerpov. 

P. Alphand6ry of Paris gave two papers. In certain texts of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries migrations of animals are looked upon 
as “Signs of the Crusades.” Also “Messianism in the Latin Middle 
Ages” has a ritual perpetuating the apocalyptic eschatology, a baptism 
of “the king of the la$t days” and sacrament celebrated by him. 

Definitive results can hardly be expected from comparison of such 
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widely diverse themes. We may well believe, however, that the sense 
of fellowship in a common aim and purpose has been promoted. It is 
no small matter to realize how great a number of scholars in all lands 
are consciously co-operating in the study of the history of religion. 

Benjamin W. Bacon 

Yale Divinity School 


ANOTHER CASE OF DISCIPLINE IN THE PRUSSIAN CHURCH 

The state church of Prussia is again in a turmoil of controversy over 
the action of its Supreme Consistory (Oberkirchenrat), in dismissing from 
service one of its liberal pastors, G. Traub, of Dortmund. His case had 
gone through two lower courts, with increasing severity of judgment, 
before it was finally settled by the highest ecclesiastical court in the state 
church, which meted out the extreme penalty of the law—dismissal from 
service without pension ( Dicnstenttassung ). 

This is the second chapter in the struggle between conservatives and 
liberals in the Prussian church, and grew out of the first. Just one year 
before the condemnation of Traub, Pastor Jatho, of Cologne, was 
condemned by the same court and sentenced to suspension from pastoral 
service with a pension. 1 Both pastors come from the Westphalian 
provinces, where the liberal element is strong, active, and defiant; and 
both are fellow-members of the liberal society, the “Friends of Evan¬ 
gelical Freedom,” with headquarters at Cologne. Pastor Jatho chose 
Pastor Traub for his attorney and defender before the Supreme Consis¬ 
tory, and it was due very largely to his activities in this service that he 
gave the offense which led to his own condemnation. 

There was, however, this difference in the two cases: Jatho was 
condemned for heretical opinions, while Traub was condemned for 
freedom of speech in criticizing the church authorities for their action 
against Jatho. They found him guilty of conduct injurious to his office 
as a pastor. The decision of the Consistory is summarized in the 
Ckronik der Christlichen Welt , in part as follows: 2 

The violation of his official oath, with which the accused is charged, has to 
do with his conduct outside of his official acts, his public and literary activity. 
Indeed, the violation was not found in the fact of these activities but in their 
method, especially in the way in which he has criticized the state church, its 
authorities and institutions. 

* See “The New Prussian Heresy Law,” American Journal of Theology , April, 1912. 

* Ckronik der CkrisUichen Welt f September 26,1912, pp. 478-82. 
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Instances of his misdemeanors are detailed as follows: 

1. Attacks against the Consistory at Miinster and its councillor Dr. 
Richter in the Hilchenbach case. 

2. Attacks against the Westphalian Provincial Synod and against the 
Evangelical Supreme Consistory. 

3. Attacks against the Royal Consistory in Coblenz and Berlin. 

4. Attacks against the Royal Consistory at Miinster and the ordinance of 
the state church. 

5. Injury of a brother official. 

6. Attacks against the law for complaints against doctrine and the Judicial 
Commission for cases of doctrinal discipline, occasioned by the proceedings 
against Pastor Jatho, as well as the method of his general polemic against the 
state church, its authorities and institutions. 

Pastor Traub has played the r 61 e of a free lance in the Prussian 
church since the passage of the new heresy law in 1909; and has been a 
leader of the liberal “left wing” in its struggle for greater confessional, 
liturgical, and congregational freedom. He has felt that the growing 
estrangement of the mass of the German people from the church, and, in 
his numerous articles and polemic treatises, has gone to the root of the 
difficulty in a state- and bureau-ridden church. The decision of the 
court cites the following sentences from his writings as evidence that 
he occupies a “position of negation toward the state church in its present 
organized form”: “The individual congregation alone has the right to 
decide in all conflicts and doctrines”; “The church, for the great object 
of its association, must be reorganized in government, support, and 
impulse.” 

Newspaper controversy had quite subsided during the year following 
the Jatho case, but the Traub case opened it afresh along the same lines 
of party division. In the newspaper comment on the case, there are 
indications of a sharper cleavage and of a greater decisiveness of attitude 
in both parties in the church. Those who stood with Jatho now stand 
with Traub; those of the liberals who tried to mediate in the Jatho case 
and counseled submission and moderation on the ground that the 
authorities had acted for the first time under a new law and, having made 
an example, would probably not act again, show not a little consternation 
in the new case. The judgment is far severer than in the Jatho case, 
and it is taken on grounds which the liberals thought would not be taken 
by the Supreme Consistory. Its action is altogether new, startling, 
and confounding. 

The conservatives justify the action on the ground that Traub’s 
reckless and immoderate criticism of the church and its authorities 
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tended to destroy the respect and confidence of the people in the church, 
and was therefore a serious violation of official duty, amounting to moral 
delinquency. The liberals condemn the action on the ground that the 
Supreme Consistory was the party injured, prosecutor, and judge all in 
one in the case, and hence not free from partiality. 

No complaint was lodged against Traub as a man and a pastor. He 
was held in affectionate respect by his congregation and in high esteem 
in the community. Frederick Naumann (a radical) says of Traub: 1 
“The Supreme Consistory has drawn an entirely false, distorted, and 
demagogic picture of Traub. It will not see that Traub belongs today 
to the best men of the evangelical church.” Rittelmeyer says of him: 8 

Traub himself, who indeed is not an especially religious genius, is certainly 
one of the most intelligent, if not the most intelligent spirit in the German 
pastorate. If Jatho is theologically a child, Traub is the fundamentally trained 
theologian; if Jatho is intent only on the expression of his inwardness, Traub 
is an exact reasoner; if Jatho is entirely without political gifts, Traub always 
feels delighted to enter the lists with the lawyers; if Jatho is able only to speak 
freely and spontaneously, Traub is a very skilful and experienced debater, all 
in all an agitator of the highest rank. In spite of his mistakes, in spite of the 
crushing judgment of the Supreme Consistory, Traub will some time be named 
among the champions of this age, and that too not with discredit. 

Professor Hamack has taken an active part in both the Jatho and 
Traub cases. His attitude for the most part has been that of a mediator 
and peacemaker. He justified the Supreme Consistory in its con¬ 
demnation of Jatho, and appeared to go out of his way to join the 
conservatives in their attack upon his teaching. But his attitude is 
somewhat different in the Traub case. He has given to the public a 
separate treatise entitled, The Dismissal from Service of Pastor G. Traub.* 
He begins by saying: “The Prussian Evangelical state church has again 
become deeply stirred and convulsed through the exclusion of a minister 
whom his congregation highly esteems and wishes to retain.” He sets 
himself to answer two questions: (1) Is the severe punishment of Traub 
justified by the reasons adduced for the action, and (2) What does the 
decision imply as to the cause of the present difficulties in the church ? 

The first question he answers by saying that the punishment was not 
justified by what Traub had done. As to the second he declares that the 
seat of all the trouble is the lack of freedom in the church. This lack 
he illustrates in only one point—the bondage of the pastors to the official 

* Ckronik , October 10, 1912, p. 513. a Ibid . 

* Adolph Hamack, Die Dienstentiassung des Pfarters Lie . G. Traub (Leipzig: 
Hmrich, 1912), p. 31. 
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creed and liturgy. It was this that gave ground for action against Jatho, 
and it is this that lies back of the condemnation of Traub, for it is 
constantly asserted by the defenders of this action that the Consistory 
could have made out just as good and even a better case against Traub 
on the ground of his heresies. 

Hamack is not disposed wholly to exonerate Traub, for he believes 
“that he was guilty of a serious breach of discipline and had continually 
overstepped the conceded right of serious and candid criticism. ,, And if 
appeal be made to the example of Luther in defense of the free criticism 
of ecclesiastical authorities and institutions, as was done in this case, 
Hamack is ready to admit that— 

if the pope could and would not become Lutheran, he only exercised his right 

and fulfilled his duty, when he excommunicated Luther.But Luther, 

on the other hand, exercised his highest right and fulfilled his highest duty, 
when he solemnly burned the papal bull. He and the pope were now separated, 
and all was in order; but in a new orderl But of that we must not speak, for 
we do not stand at such a point in history. 

He puts the case against the Supreme Consistory very sharply, as it 
appears to the outside observer. 

A pastor is dted before the Judicial Commission [Jatho before the Spruck- 
kollegiutn ]; he chooses, according to the law, a defender. The pastor is con¬ 
demned, and then the defender himself is cited before the court of discipline* 
and is likewise condemned! Professor Baumgarten [Traub’s defender] may 
count himself lucky that he is not a pastor but a professor and that he does not 
belong to the state church of Prussia, for now his turn has come! 

Hamack is especially incensed at the attempt made by the court to 
fix upon Traub a moral obliquity of conduct. He says: 

This attempt to distil out of the public utterances and speeches of Traub 
deceptions and falsehoods affects me most painfully. We all know Traub. 
The entire Evangelical state church knows him. Years ago he made us 
acquainted with his character, certainly an agitator, certainly an irritating 
opponent of the present development of the state church, but not its enemy; 
certainly a man of the most one-sided subjectivity, and little used to that 
prudent scrutiny which holds the ends of things constantly in hand, but just 
for that reason subjectively truthful—a nobleman with a well-considered and 
splendid ecclesiastical ideal. Concerning his practical wisdom one may doubt, 
but his purity and loftiness no one can call in question. 

But Hamack believes the cause of all the present trouble in the 
church is at bottom the compulsion of faith with which pastors are 
burdened in the official creed and liturgy. This he believes is out of 
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keeping with all sound modem progress, which “calls for the inexorable, 
joyous, and confident sense of reality and truth in all questions of 
knowledge.” This was the fundamental principle of the Reformation. 
“Dare the church of the Reformation burden the conscience with a 
formulary, especially one that is unbiblical ? Dare we make a liturgy, 
whether one can confess it or not, the article of a standing or falling 
church ? Dare we treat any ancient confession of faith, with its number¬ 
less errors and untenable hypotheses, as the Catholic church treats its ^ 
“tradition”? Are we not, the moment we do it, already Catholic? 
Are we not doing it now ? This is the ecclesiastical crisis of the present.” 

The remedy for the unfree condition of the pastors does not lie with 
the Supreme Consistory, much less with the agitators and critics of the 
system, but with the General Synod, which is the source of all ecclesias¬ 
tical law and must be the author of any changes in the ecclesiastical 
order. “Hence to the General Synod goes my petition and the petition 
of thousands, to remove the heavy pressure and to free the conscience.” 
Traub’s remedy lies in the “sovereignity of the local congregation.” 
Here lies the difference between the two men, and between the two 
parties which they represent in the Prussian church. Harnack is a 
liberal, not to say a radical, in his theology, and belongs with Traub and 
Jatho in the spirit of their theological freedom; but he is a conservative 
in action and administration and goes with the party which formed the 
recent heresy law and is now standing back of the condemnation of 
liberal pastors. 

Harnack thus stands with both parties and he so acknowledges. 
Speaking of “the Left,” the liberal party, he says: “We sympathize 
strongly and warmly with them and for them, and we sympathize most 
deeply with Traub, and feel ourselves smitten with him.” But “for the 
exceedingly difficult position of the highest ecclesiastical authorities I 
have a strong and warm sympathy, and feel it was a duty to support 
them to the extent of my powers in the administration of the ecclesias¬ 
tical ordinances.” 

Errett Gates 

University or Chicago 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP AT PRINCETON 

The articles of specifically theological significance in the recent 
centennial volume of biblical and theological studies 1 serve to set forth 
clearly the position which the Princeton scholars today feel themselves 
called to defend and expound. They believe that Christianity stands 
or falls with the affirmation or the denial of a genuine inruption into the 
“natural” world of a definite divine revelation and a divinely appointed 
means of salvation solely through the atonement of the divine Christ. 
As President Patton puts it in his article on “Theological Encyclo¬ 
paedia”: “In the defense of supernatural Christianity everything is at 
stake. And this is the reason that in the crisis of today we are witness¬ 
ing the greatest war of the intellect that has ever been waged since the 
birthday of the Nazarene” (p. 33 ). Says Professor Caspar Wistar 
Hodge in his article on “The Finality of Christianity”: 

The three ideas which seem to be implied in the term “finality” when 
applied to Christianity, are, abstractly put, first, that the Christian religion 
as the product of a special supernatural revelation is independent of and 
underivable from other religions; secondly, that it is unsurpassable, i.e., that 
no more perfect religion will be attained by any conceivable evolution of 
religion; and thirdly, that it is exclusive. This last idea does not mean that 
other religions contain no truth, but that since Christ is the only Saviour, 
Christianity is the only religion in which we can truly find communion with 
God [p. 4531- 

It is this sense of a mighty conflict, in which the Princeton theolo¬ 
gians stand as the protagonists of supematuralism against an aggressive 
naturalism, which gives to their articles a dignity and a scholarly im¬ 
pressiveness which cannot be easily ignored. There are, it is true, plenty 
of men today who are defending supernaturalism; but in too many 
instances there is more zeal than knowledge displayed. The men of the 
Princeton faculty are advocates of orthodoxy whose scholarship com¬ 
mands entire respect. They know what is being said on the other side. 
They do not for a moment suppose that misrepresentation of an opponent 

1 Biblical and Theological Studies. By the Members of the Faculty of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Published in commemoration of the one hundredth founding 
of the seminary. New York: Scribner, 1912. 634 pages. 
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is a worthy or effective way of making good their own position. In this 
regard they set an example which theologians on both sides of the con¬ 
troversy would do well to follow. Their utterances thus represent the 
best case which can be made out for orthodoxy, and stand as typical of 
the best conservative scholarship of the country at the opening of the 
twentieth century. One or two characteristics of this scholarship, as it 
appears in the volume before us, may be noted. 

One who has felt the force of the historical method of scholarship, 
and who because of this is keenly aware of the intimate relations between 
Christian doctrine and the historical development of humanity, is struck 
with the absence of this trait in the discussions of the Princeton theo¬ 
logians. Christianity is to them a system of revealed truth. In its 
essence it is non-human, and its history is not so much the story of the 
development of human aspirations under the stress of historical cir¬ 
cumstances, as it is a record of movements of conformity and of non¬ 
conformity. The theologian is to learn from history how he may suc¬ 
cessfully confute the nonconformists and how he may triumphantly 
establish the authorized system of truth. Take, for example, these 
sentences from Dr. Patton’s article: # 

The age of Supematuralism was followed by that of Rationalism, in which 
the attempt was made to reduce the doctrines of Christianity to the level of 
human reason and to reject those which resisted the attempt. Following this 
period of Rationalism or, rather, when Rationalism and Supematuralism were 
the contending foes, when it was a duel between infallible Bible and infallible 
reason, came Schleiermacher, a sort of Plat onic M ethodist T to protest against 
the deification of the intellect and plead for the place of the feelings in religion. ' 
.... Sooner or later Ritschlianism must give up its see-saw of Intellect and 
Feeling between Socinianism and Evangelical Christianity and settle down to 
one or the other [p. 28 ]. 

While this is correctly enough stated, yet it puts the systems of thought 
(“isms”) foremost as if they were actual entities existing almost in- 
pendently of the social and psychological ferment of the period under 
description. There is the recognition of the fact that thinking did take 
this form or that; but just why men should wish to put forth anti¬ 
evangelical ideas is left in the dark. Indeed, one feels that in the analy¬ 
sis of naturalism there is almost no real insight into the vital reasons for 
the existence of this method of thinking. 

This lack of social and historical atmosphere means that issues are 
^dealt with on strictly logical and argumentative lines. The Princeton 
theologian feels that the proper way to meet the great issue is to engage 
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in a thoroughgoing critical analysis, so as to show by logic that the 
naturalistic position is inherently irreconcilable with the retention of 
essential Christianity, and that it ultimately leads to spiritual con¬ 
fusion. For example, Professor William Benton Greene, Jr., in his 
article entitled “The Supernatural,” first declares that there can be 
no such thing as dogmatics unless the reality of the supernatural be ^ ^ 
affirmed, and that “by its own claim the Christian religion must stand 
or fall with the reality of the Supernatural.” Then he proceeds, by 
careful critical definition, to indicate the intellectual tenability of a 
belief in the supernatural, and to show that arguments against his posi¬ 
tion are vulnerable in some particular. It is an admirable piece of work, 
but it dwells so exclusively in the realm of ideas-as-such that it runs the 
risk of discussing the problem in vacuo . In order correctly to appraise 
the present reluctance to affirm a thoroughgoing supernaturalism, the 
historical development of human thoughts and practices under the influ¬ 
ence of the forces of our modern world must be understood. After 
reading Professor Greene’s arguments, one feels that he has made out 
an excellent case, so far as traditional, logical, and metaphysical con¬ 
siderations are concerned. But one is also conscious of the existence 
in modern social life of big emotional and instinctive movements which 
overflow the barriers of formal dialectic, and which are groping for some 
guidance of a less rigid intellectual kind. 

Another instance of this method of logical analysis may be cited from 
Professor Caspar Wistar Hodge’s scholarly and exhaustive article on 
“The Finality of Christianity.” Says he: 

If we start from the presupposition that man is in his present state and 
by means of his own native powers capable of attaining perfection and peace 
and fellowship with God: that he needs no new birth and no Saviour; then 
all that he needs is instruction and moral incentive. And man can derive this 
from other sources as well as from Jesus. Having thus started out from the 
presuppositions of the rationalistic and naturalistic Illumination, we have 
precluded the possibility of recognizing any “finality” in Christianity; for the 
very reason that our presuppositions are the opposite to those of Christianity. 

If, on the other hand, we are convinced that man is fallen and incapable of 
saving himself or of attaining communion with God, then we are able to see 
Jesus as he is portrayed in the Gospel as the Saviour from sin. And since 
fellowship with God is attainable only through this salvation, the finality of 
Christianity follows from the idea of the Mediatorship of Christ, and is thus 
seen to belong to the essence of the Christian religion [p. 452]. 

It is certainly a service, the value of which cannot be questioned, 
thus to show the “presuppositions” of that type of religious thinking 
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which is naturalistic; and to show the “convictions” which condition 
any supematuralistic type of thought. It is true that the “naturalist” 
would not define his own position quite in the words quoted. The program 
of “attainment of perfection and peace and fellowship with God” is 
rather too quietistic to reveal the actual center of interest in modernism. 

But apart from this, it clears the atmosphere to state distinctly the 
different presuppositions of the two ideals. Still, when this difference 
has been intellectually analyzed, the reader somehow feels that the 
result is somewhat aloof from the vital movements of religious thinking. 
There is a failure to correlate these two types of religious thinking to the 
social progress of our ideals, so as to show what pressing interests of life 
today lead to the abandonment of the older presuppositions, and to the 
willingness to embark on voyages of precarious theological exploration 
instead of sailing by the old charts. Just because of this lack of his-i^ 
torical interpretation, the arguments remain formal. The real reasons 
for the existence of the newer theological thinking do not appear. The 
results and the presuppositions of modernist thinking are expounded; 
but from this volume one would never suspect how a modernist feels ^ 
toward the problems of religion. 

Within the limitations of the dialectic which characterizes it, the 
volume is a worthy and valuable analysis of the present-day situation 
because it unflinchingly puts before us logical alternatives, which many 
who have drifted from orthodoxy do not like to face. Perhaps there is 
no lesson which liberalism more needs than the plain truth that one 
cannot eat his cake and have it too. That there are undeniable losses 
in the departure from orthodoxy ought to be recognized. These losses 
have been clearly indicated in this volume; and the way has been 
pointed out by which one may with intellectual self-respect retain a 
“safe” theology. But no mere analytic exposition of contrasting sys¬ 
tems can disclose the gains which men feel may be won by risking the 
loss of the old for the sake of some things which the old does not make 
possible. With all the strength of its dialectic, and with its faithful 
portrayal of the tremendous cost of new experiments, the Princeton 
theology nevertheless gives no hint of the compelling forces driving men 
today to depart from the “finality” of orthodoxy, and to seek religious 
satisfaction in the admittedly inadequate and tentative formulations of 
a groping new theology which lives, not by appeal to authority or by 
claims of finality, but by virtue of its eagerness to penetrate into the 
heart of that life today, which, for better or for worse, is determined to 
exploit to the uttermost the “natural” in the hope of finding there a 
justification for the dearest ideals of the human heart. 
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The contributions falling more especially within the New Testament 
field are “The Emotional Life of Our Lord” by Warfield, “The Escha¬ 
tological Aspect of the Pauline Conception of the Spirit” by Vos, “The 
Place of the Resurrection Appearances of Jesus” by Armstrong, and 
“ Jesus and Paul ” by Machen. These articles are written from the same 
doctrinal point of view displayed in the more distinctly theological 
papers, and they also show thorough familiarity with the literature of 
the subjects treated. 

Professor Warfield finds in his study of the emotional life of Jesus 
confirmation that he, though incarnate divinity, was yet truly human 
and subject to all sinless human emotions. After an exhaustive exami¬ 
nation and interpretation of the gospel data we are told that Jesus is a 
“being who reacts as we react to the incitements which arise in daily 
intercourse with men, and whose reactions bear all the characteristics 
of the corresponding emotions we are familiar with in our experience.” 
Yet he was not exactly like ourselves; his human nature was more 
properly “generic” or “universal.” “Of him alone of men it may be 
truly said that nothing that is human was alien to him and that all that 
is human manifested itself in him in perfect proportion and balance.” 
He was different, too, in that he assumed the flesh not of fallen but of 
unfallen man. Yet even the flesh which he did assume was under a 
curse, hence Jesus’ emotions are distinctive in the realm of sin-bearing. 
Thus the emotional side of his life reveals not only the truth of his perfect 
humanity but the fundamental elements in his atoning work as Savior. 
“The cup which he drank to its bitter dregs was not his cup but our cup; 
and he needed to drink it only because he was set upon our salvation.” 

Professor Vos’s interpretation of Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit is 
worthy of careful study. He finds the apostle’s conception of the Chris¬ 
tian life, particularly in the sphere of the Spirit, to have been but little 
influenced by thought of the time of the parousia. It was not the vivid 
expectation of the end of the world that determined the character of 
Christianity, but vice versa. Christianity was primarily the experience 
of a supernatural and eternal salvation, consequently “the early church 
lived to such an extent in the thought of the world to come that it could 
hardly help hoping it to be near in point of time. But this was a mere 
by-product of a much broader and deeper state of mind.” We are not, 
however, to think of eliminating eschatology from primitive Christianity 
in order to procure an ideal natural religion for the present. To reject 
eschatology is also to eliminate supernaturalism and soteriology, which 
means a rejection of the very essence of religion. Even in Paul’s con- 
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ception of the spirit, where the eschatological element is usually thought 
to be least in evidence, our author finds it predominant. 

For Paul the spirit was regularly associated with the world to come and 
from the spirit thus conceived in all his supernatural and redemptive potency 

the Christian life receives throughout its specific character.Not to 

“transmute” the eschatological into a religion of time, but to raise the religion 
of time to the plane of eternity—such was the purport of his gospel. 

Professor Armstrong’s study is rich in references to the literature of 
the subject and will serve admirably to acquaint a reader with current 
views upon the problem. In his own interpretation of the data he 
follows harmonistic rather than critical lines. The accounts of Jesus’ 
appearances both in Galilee and in Jerusalem are accepted as genuine, 
and are held to be mutually consistent in all essentials. When modem 
critics doubt the reliability of the gospel record, it is because they pro¬ 
ceed upon defective premises which lead them to distrust the early 
Christian view of Jesus. 

But if the early Christian view of Jesus be true in its essential features— 
and it is attested by all the historical evidence—it may confidently be expected 
that the totality of the gospel witness in its concrete details will come into its 
rights, which are the rights—as its witness is true—of Jesus, the Christ, who 
by his resurrection and appearances became the author of Christian faith at the 
inception of the chinch’s life, and who is still the ever living source of faith, the 
Lord of life and glory. 

The author of the paper on “Jesus and Paul” believes that Protes¬ 
tantism both in its practical piety and in its theology was simply a redis¬ 
covery of Paul. Yet Paul can be followed today only on condition that 
he accurately reproduces the mind of Christ. If recent interpreters of 
Paul are right when they say that he was “ a second founder of Chris¬ 
tianity” who worked out his religion quite independently of Jesus, then 
Paulinism is not derived from Jesus Christ and must be uprooted from 
the life of the church. But Professor Machen thinks such an upheaval 
to be quite unnecessary, for he finds the connection between Jesus and 
Paul to have been close and vital. In what did this relationship con¬ 
sist? Writers of the “liberal” school have conceded that Jesus and 
Paul stood widely apart in the matter of theological speculation, espe¬ 
cially on the subject of Christology, yet they were together in the realm 
of practical piety. It was primarily in this field that Paul was an 
adherent and perpetuator of the religion of Jesus. Our author thinks 
this explanation wholly inadequate. It is defective, in the first place, 
in assuming that Jesus was so entirely lacking in a doctrinal conception 
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of his person; and, secondly, it erroneously abandons the apostle’s 
theology in order to save his religion. Paul knew no such Jesus as 
modern liberalism has produced (for no such person ever existed), and 
furthermore the religious experience and the theology of Paul are so 
indissolubly blended as to defy critical analysis. “Theology apart from 
religion, or religion apart from theology—either is an empty abstrac¬ 
tion.” Hence the link binding Paul to Jesus is both theological and 
practical—though seemingly chiefly theological. The fundamental 
basis of unity lies in Paul’s perpetuation of Jesus’ own view as to the 
supernatural character of his person and work. “If Jesus was not a 
supernatural person, then not only Paulinism but also the whole of 
Christianity is founded not upon the lofty teaching of an inspired 
prophet, but upon a colossal error.” And as for our own relation to 
Jesus, it is essentially the same as Paul’s. “Like ourselves he did not 
know Jesus upon earth—he had no memory of Galilean days. His 
devotion was directed simply and solely to the risen Savior.” 

Thus throughout this volume New Testament study is not con¬ 
cerned primarily with Jesus’ earthly career and with the natural rela¬ 
tions in which his life and the life of the early church were set. Interest 
revolves chiefly about the supernatural Christ of early dogma and about 
the New Testament as a witness to the supernatural character of Chris¬ 
tianity. Of course there can be no question but that the exponents of 
early Christianity so viewed religion. Nor were they unique in this 
respect. That was the age of supernaturalism; no other currency 
seemed adequate then for estimating the social and religious values of 
life. But in our time supernaturalism is losing vogue, so one of our 
great problems is whether modem men must be forced to accept the 
primitive Christian view of the world in order to be religious in the 
Christian sense of the term. As against the negative conclusions of 
the “liberal” school, Princeton scholarship stands for the defense of the 
affirmative; and it commands respect for its sincerity and thoroughness 
even though one may dissent from its conclusions. 

Whether it happened by accident or otherwise, one cannot help 
noticing that the articles dealing with Old Testament topics are argu¬ 
ments directed against, or inquiries into, the validity of what are no 
doubt the three most important “tests” to which the so-called critical 
school puts the books of the Old Testament. First in importance, 
though usually last in point of time, comes the historical test. So, for 
example, a careful textual and linguistic study of a passage shows that 
it is clearly “messianic.” The critical scholar now attempts to date 
the passage approximately by means of the stage of the messianism 
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which it reflects and the historical references which it may contain. 
Professor Davis takes up the passage in Isaiah (9:5, 6) which tells of 
“The Child Whose Name Is Wonderful,” gives an exceedingly learned 
review of the interpretations of the passage which have been offered 
hitherto, and concludes that the child referred to was the Messiah who 
was no other than the second person of the Trinity. The historical 
objections to this interpretation are regarded as answered by an exege¬ 
sis of the passage which makes it clear that the child “is mighty God; 
a father to his people during long, unbounded time; and upholds the 
kingdom forever. At the same time the messianic king is a man, a 
descendant of David. A problem is here; yet it cannot be solved by 
the attempt to tone down the declarations concerning this child until 
they sound applicable to a human being ” (p. 107). The objection that 
neither the prophet nor his hearers “conceived of the Messiah of later 
Christian theology as a separate divine personality” is calmly met with 
the words, “Well, what if they did not? The conception of distinct 
persons in the Godhead may have been formed in the minds of men 
later, and be quite true.” Fortunately the Old Testament student is 
able to turn over the question to the theologian at this point, but at the 
same time it is unlikely that he will allow such discussions to influence 
his “historical” study of the development of Jewish messianism and 
eschatology. 

Professor Wilson takes up the “linguistic” test. “The Aramaic of 
Daniel” is the title of his very valuable article on Aramaic philology. 
There can be no doubt that he has disposed of many if not most of Pro¬ 
fessor Driver’s linguistic arguments for the late date of Daniel. It is 
unfortunate that this did not lead to the conclusion arrived at by 
most critical scholars, namely, that linguistic arguments alone cannot 
decide questions of date. This would have prevented the conclusion 
that “there never has been a time and place known to history save 
Babylon in the latter half of the sixth century b.c., in which an 
Aramaic dialect with just such an admixture of foreign ingredients 
and in just such proportions could have been brought into existence” 
(pp. 303 f.). The reviewer fails to see how any such sweeping statement 
concerning any undated piece of literature can be defended, much 
less in the case of the Book of Daniel with its complicated historical 
problems. 

Professor Addis, in the article on Isa. 44:24-28, has ample opportunity 
to test the “metrical” test of the historical school. After discussing 
the metrical Arrangements of this passage hitherto proposed, Professor 
Addis proposes an ingenious scheme of his own, and calls it the 
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numerico-climactic arrangement. Even if one should agree that the best 
solution of the metrical problems connected with the passage had been 
discovered by Professor Addis, one would hardly be able to follow him 
when he draws his conclusions from this numerico-climactic arrangement 
as to the purity of the text. 

In the arrangement we have proposed it is not necessary to alter a single 
consonant of the Hebrew text in order to obtain a beautifully symmetrical 
poem and one which at every step shows unmistakable evidence of design. 
We may go a step further and assert that it is practically impossible to alter 
this poem without marring it and that when the true form of the poem is recog¬ 
nized it becomes at once a most conclusive argument not merely for the integ¬ 
rity of the reference to Cyrus, which we have seen forms the climax of the 
poem and explains the carefully inwrought double climax, but also for the 
integrity of the passage as a whole. This proof of the integrity of the poem is 
of especial importance not only in view of the repeated claims that it is cor¬ 
rupt, but also in view of its testimony to the care with which the sacred record 
was treasured and preserved by the Jews. 


Although one is bound and willing to admit that each of these three 
articles shows that its author is thoroughly acquainted with the literature 
of the field, one cannot but add that they seem to have ignored the his¬ 
torical problems connected with the passages discussed: Professor Davis, 
by insisting upon an exegesis with which one might agree without feel¬ 
ing the necessity of drawing the conclusion that the “child” referred 
to was more than human and therefore Jesus; Professor Wilson, by 
attempting to date the book, the language of which he has discussed, 
on linguistic instead of historical grounds; Professor Addis, by arguing 
on metrical grounds alone for the purity of the Hebrew text in general 
and the Isaianic authorship of the passage discussed in particular. The 
scholars of the critical school are willing to change their historical inter¬ 
pretations of Old Testament passages whenever new historical facts 
bearing on these passages are forthcoming. Just now many are modify¬ 
ing their opinions as to the period in which the Israelitish-Jewish 
eschatology developed. Almost every new inscription discovered makes 
necessary some changes in the “linguistic arguments” of these scholars, 
and any new light on the meters in which the Hebrew poets composed 
their messages is welcome. Are the scholars of the “conservative” 
school willing to change their opinions ? 

Gerald Birney Smith 
Shirley Jackson Case 
D. D. Luckenbill 


University of Chicago 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 

The fourth volume of the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 1 is 
particularly rich in articles dealing with folklore and folk-customs. 
One has only to mention such topics as: crimes, punishments, disease, 
demons, cosmogony, cursing, divination, death and the disposal of the 
dead, to suggest the wealth of material at the disposal of those who are 
interested in the non-theological aspects of religion. Indeed, so volumi¬ 
nous are many of these articles as to be, in effect, volumes. Thus, the 
article on “ Cosmogony and Cosmology” covers fifty-five double-column 
pages; that on “Crimes and Punishments,” fifty-seven; “Demonsand 
Spirits,” seventy; “Death and the Disposal of the Dead,” one hundred. 
As compared with these elaborate articles those dealing with particular 
Christian matters like the covenant theology—an admirable, succinct, 
and yet exhaustive article by William Adams Brown—seem short, but 
the relative proportion of space assigned to these two types of articles 
will certainly serve to give the reader a new sense of the fact that Chris¬ 
tianity is only one among the religions of the world. If it is to be, as we 
believe, supreme, the reasons also are to be seen in the material which 
this volume sets forth. No stronger presentation could be made of 
the restraint and misery caused by the superstitions of unethical and 
primitive religions than appears in these articles. 

The scope of the editorial plan is again admirable. Thus, in the 
great article on “Death and the Disposal of the Dead,” we have first a 
general introduction treating comparatively twenty-two different groups 
of primitive customs. The danger in such a treatment is, of course, 
obvious. It is like that which beset the old atomistic systematic 
theology. Customs of widely separated people, like widely separated 
texts, are brought together for the purpose of generalization. But in 
this particular treatment the wealth of illustrative material is so great, 
and the general statements are so carefully made, as to avoid many 
of the distortions to which a less restrained generalization might lead. 
Further, this danger is avoided by a series of specific articles on tkfe most 
important civilizations. How far, or rather how little, some of these 
civilizations have passed from the primitive customs, these papers make 
only too evident. Here one can see also, that, notwithstanding the 
persistence of non-Christian superstitious elements among Christians, 
Christian customs themselves are largely free from oppressive supersti¬ 
tions. It should be added that these discussions of various ethnic 

1 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings. Vol. IV, 
Confirmation-Drama. New York: Scribner, 1912. xvi-f-970 pages. 
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customs are admirably reinforced by descriptions of specific customs and 
generous references to literature. As original and valuable as any in 
this particular field is the article on the Japanese methods of caring for 
the dead. The material which Arthur Lloyd puts at the disposal of the 
readers was greatly needed and is admirably organized. 

The treatment of the subject of demons and spirits is the same as 
that in the above article, a general introduction on primitive beliefs 
leading up to specific discussions of the various ethnic beliefs. There is 
in this article much curious information likely to prove surprising to those 
who have never looked with care into the subject of demonology. Here 
again the comparative treatment enables the student of Christianity 
to discover just the perspective in which the New Testament demonology 
is to be viewed. The article by Professor Barton on the Hebrew demon¬ 
ology is particularly valuable in that it traces the later conceptions down 
across the apocalyptic literature. The demonology of Rabbinism does 
not seem to be very fully treated by Herbert Loewe. Rabbinism after 
it has reached its way into a popular religion seems never to have been 
thoroughly investigated. Professor Jackson’s treatment of the Persian 
demonology is greatly compressed and could have been improved by 
illustrative material. 

The value of comparative study is unexpectedly shown in the group 
of articles on the “ Descent to Hades.” The Christian belief is discussed 
with characteristic precision and completeness by Professor Loofs, but 
the article by £)r. MacCulloch on “Kindred Beliefs in Other Religions” 
serves as an admirable background. One might add that Dr. Mac- 
Culloch’s article on “Cross-Roads” is an interesting discussion of a 
curious element of folk-belief. 

The volume abounds in material of the utmost importance to the 
student of religion. Simply to glance through its pages is educational, 
but the careful reading of any of the articles discovers a quality of scholar¬ 
ship and a balance of treatment which is exceptional even in these days 
of encyclopedia-making. Even the articles on more familiar subjects 
like “ Creeds ” and “ Deism ” are written from a point of view and with a 
breadth of treatment which give each subject new vitality. 

Shailer Mathews 

University of Chicago 


WERNLE’S INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGICAL STUDY 

Few books in recent years have been so full of interest as Professor 
Wemle’s attempt to write a modem equivalent for the theological 
encyclopedia of former times. In this attempt he assumes the point 
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of view demanded by the historical-critical theological scholarship which 
he represents. That a second revised edition 1 should have been called 
for so soon is abundant evidence of the timeliness and the usefulness of 
the undertaking. The first edition was reviewed in this Journal at the 
time of its publication.* We may therefore in this place merely call 
attention to the changes due to the revision. 

The total space is precisely the same in both editions; but it has 
been somewhat differently allotted. In general the sections dealing 
with the essentially historical disciplines have been slightly reduced, 
occupying 260 as over against 277 pages in the former edition. The 
17 pages thus gained are devoted entirely to the discussion of the 
problems of systematic theology, the final division on practical 
theology remaining substantially unaltered. It is evident, therefore, 
that the systematic section is the most difficult one to deal with. 
To adjust the aims and methods of dogmatics to the standards of the 
religionsgesckichtiiche point of view is a complicated task. It is com¬ 
paratively easy to show, as Wemle does show, that the orthodox 
method of appealing to scriptural authority is hopelessly incompatible 
with the methods and the results of the historical study of the Bible. 
It is also easy to show that a theology which proceeds on the basis 
of logical speculation or by an uncritical appeal to “experience” 
is in danger of forfeiting all right to be called Christian, being 
interested in the question of modem truth rather than in the 
problem of making Christianity normative in thinking. Somewhere 
between these two extremes Wemle believes the right position is 
to be found. 

There must, then, be a Christian norm in order to have a Christian 
theology. This norm must be connected with Jesus. But the historical 
study of the New Testament makes it perfectly evident that nowhere in 
that literature can we find a “ pure ” representation of what Jesus taught. 
All the writings are utterances of faith, in which the personal equation 
of the writer is evident. In some instances, for example in the 
Fourth Gospel, this personal equation is so important that scholars have 
come generally to interpret it as an expression of Christian faith rather 
than as a key to the inner life of Jesus. Wemle is thus driven to the 
recognition of the fact that it is difficult to isolate any objective norm 
for theology. Nevertheless, he insists that theological thinking must 

1 Einfiihrung in das theolcgischc Stadium . Von Paul Wemle. Zweite verbesserte 
Aufiage. Tubingen: Mohr, 1912. xv-f 524 pages. M. 7. 

•April, 1909,p. 279. 
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be guided by “ Jesus Christ and his gospel. ,,x In the second edition, the 
inevitable intermingling of personal faith and philosophical presupposi¬ 
tions in any presentation of Christian beliefs is more clearly recognized. 
Here Wemle locates the norm in “ the gospel of Jesus as it is experienced 
and inwardly appropriated by living Christian faith.”* From this it 
follows that the task of theology consists always in the attempt better to 
comprehend the gospel of Jesus and to correlate it with present-day 
thinking. Theology is thus delivered from the “subjectivism” of a 
thoroughgoing appeal to experience in general, and it is freed from the 
legalism of orthodoxy. 

A word of criticism of this program may be in place. While it is 
true that both an accurate understanding of the gospel of Jesus and a 
sympathetic interpretation of modem spiritual needs is essential for the 
work of theological construction, it is questionable whether the adoption 
of the historical point of view will permit the definition of the task of 
theology in terms of the “normative” conception which has been in¬ 
herited from a time when the New Testament was not regarded as an 
integral part of history, but was considered as a supematurally produced 
literature of authoritative doctrines. If the New Testament and its 
gospel are really treated as historical in the full sense, can the “gospel” 
be so clearly differentiated as to constitute it the exclusive source of 
Christianity ? To put the matter a little differently: Must the obliga¬ 
tion to believe be located in the gospel so that all Christian doctrines 
may, as the Ritschlian school has tried to contend, be drawn from and 
tested by a definite revelation ? Or are we as Christians, obligated to 
believe some things which seem to us to be true, but which are not 
historically expounded in, or even necessarily involved in the New 
Testament gospel ? If the latter be true, and if also, as Wemle plainly 
shows, not all of the New Testament exposition can be appropriated 
by us, what becomes of the “norm”? In other words, does not the 
point of view represented by the reHgionsgesckichtliche movement 
require us to cease the attempt to isolate some objective section of history 

1 “Es wird sich doch in der Christenheit keine andere Ldsung ftir die Norm des 
christlichen Giaubens und des ihn wissenschaftlich darlegenden dogmatischen Denkens 
durchsetzen als Jesus Christus und sein Evangelium” —ist ed., p. 321. 

2 “ Wenn es nun so steht, dass das Schriftprinzip, rein ftir sich genommen, die 
Herrschaft einer ftusseren Gesetzesautorit&t bedeuten mtisste, und umgekehrt das 
Prinzip der Gegen wart serf ahrung die Auslieferung an den Subjectivismus, so liegt es 
eigentiich nahe, die Norm des christlichen Giaubens in dem lebendigen Rapport 
dieser beiden Factoren zu suchen, in dem vom christlichen Gegenwartsglauben erlebten 
und innerlich angeeigneten Evangelium Jesu.” —2d ed., p. 305. 
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as an authoritative source of control ? Must we not rather learn from 
all portions of history in so far as these can teach us ? 

This criticism, however, indicates that the work of expounding the 
meaning of the historical study of religion has been so admirably done 
by Wemle in the preceding sections, that it reveals clearly the incompati¬ 
bility between a conception of theology which employs the deductive 
method of appeal to an authoritative source isolated from history as a 
“norm,” and that conception of the nature of religion and of religious 
belief which emerges from the application of the historical method of 
investigation. Not that it will affect seriously the content of theology 
if Wemle’s definition be abandoned for a more inductive point of view; 
but it will mean that the New Testament expression of Christianity 
will be more completely integrated in the total history of which it is a 
part, and that the guidance which the theologian needs in constructing 
his system will come from an appreciation of the significance of the facts 
of historical development in their largest aspect. 

This notice would not be complete without an expression of positive 
appreciation of the vigor and the skill with which Wemle has set before 
the readers of his book the most important problems which a modem 
theological student must face, and has furnished such a suggestive 
analysis of these problems and of the resources at hand for their solution 
that his volume is in an unusually real and vital sense a genuine “intro¬ 
duction to the study of theology.” If he may at times seem to ask too 
many questions without answering them, it should be recalled that the 
ability to see what the questions are is the primary condition of scientific 
scholarship. Moreover, the rdigionsgeschichUiche method of studying 
religion is itself so young that dogmatic decisions would be peculiarly 
inappropriate. At any rate, Wemle has shown that an immensely 
fruitful field for scientific research is furnished in modem theology, and 
that the interest in religion thus gained is a positive asset in the practical 
work of promoting Christianity. 

Gerald Birney Smith 

University op Chicago 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH 

Eighteen years have passed since the death of W. Robertson Smith. 
This delay in the appearance of his biography 1 has .been due not to 
indifference or sloth on the part of Dr. Black, but to the fact that his 
1 1 , The Life of William Robertson Smith. Pp. ix-f 638. II, Lectures and Essays 
of WiBiam Robertson Smith . Pp. xii+622. London: A. & C. Black, 1912. By 
John Sutherland Black and George Chrystal. $8.00 the set. 
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energies have been occupied in the task of editing the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, which would have been undertaken by Professor W. R. Smith 
himself had not death intervened. The lapse of so long a time is not 
wholly a disadvantage since, as the editors recognize, it enables them and 
the readers to obtain the perspective of history. The preparation of 
the biography naturally fell to Dr. Black, by reason of the long friend¬ 
ship between him and Professor Smith and of their association in the 
editorship of the ninth edition of The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Not¬ 
withstanding this close relationship, Dr. Black, with becoming modesty, 
keeps himself in the background, permitting his own name to appear but 
rarely in the narrative. 

Naturally, the heresy trials through which Professor W. R. Smith 
passed occupy a large place in the Life. This is in the main right, for 
this experience marked a crisis in the life of Professor Smith and also in 
the history of the Free Church. But we might well have been spared 
the repetition of all the details, consuming as it does 312 pages of the 
book. The light in which the celebrated Dr. Rainy is presented in 
connection with the now famous trial is anything but favorable, for he 
appears as vacillating and on the whole reactionary, if not also insincere. 
It may easily have been difficult for the friends of W. Robertson Smith 
to interpret Rainy’s attitude in any other light, but a more historical 
and generous judgment would seem to be that Rainy was more con¬ 
cerned for the fate of the Free Church than for that of any individual 
member of it and sought to shape the course of events accordingly. 

If this biography has a defect, it is that it fails to give us a very 
intimate or vivid presentation of its subject as a man. We see him as 
professor, preacher, scholar, and churchman, but we are not brought 
into sympathetic personal touch with him. Emphasis is constantly 
laid, and rightly too, upon the scholarly side of his activities. These 
were of outstanding importance and formed his greatest contribution 
to the church and the world. Here he blazed new trails, especially for 
British scholarship. But after reading the Life, we do not seem to 
know W. Robertson Smith as we know Beecher, for example, through 
Lyman Abbott, or Drummond, through George Adam Smith. 

The companion volume, Lectures and Essays , brings together in an 
accessible place certain fugitive articles with some previously unpub¬ 
lished papers. The arrangement of the materials in the volume is 
chronological, thus furnishing a valuable supplement to the Life, in 
that it reflects for us the development of Professor Smith’s mind and 
the trend of his interests during the progress of his life. The breadth 
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and versatility of his mind exdte wonder and admiration. The first 
five papers in the volume are abstract discussions in the realm of higher 
mathematics and demonstrate that Professor Smith abandoned the 
certainty of a brilliant mathematical career in order to enter upon his 
work in Semitics. In the biblical essays we see a marked development 
from the cautious and non-committal attitude toward the results of 
historical criticism of his early years to an outspoken confidence in and 
advocacy of critical methods in his maturer life. It follows, therefore, 
that many of the essays are of direct value only to those who are in the 
same general stage of mental and spiritual progress as the writer was at 
the time of their composition. They do not make any contribution to 
the sum of existing knowledge at this day, valuable as they were for 
the generation to which they were addressed. The essay on “A Journey 
in the Hejkz” is one of the few that have permanent value, for it is a 
record of travels and observations in a little-known section of Arabia 
by one who was pre-eminently qualified to observe and record. 

The two volumes together furnish an excellent objective account of 
the life of W. Robertson Smith and they also give as a consequence a 
dear view of the theological situation in his day in the Free Church of 
Scotland and many interesting glimpses of the theologians and ecclesias¬ 
tics contemporary with him. 

J. M. Powis Smith 

University of Chicago 


STEUERNAGEL’S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTA¬ 
MENT 1 

This volume is one of the series in which Harnack’s Dogmenge - 
sckichU , Holtzmann’s NeuUstamenUiche Theologie , Smend’s Allies t. 
Religions gesckichte , and De la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte 
were published, and it is well worth the recognition thus accorded it. 
It will doubtless be accepted as the standard Introduction to the 
Old Testament, written from the unmodified standpoint of the Graf- 
Wellhausen school. It is the most elaborate introduction to the Old 
Testament written from that standpoint and it represents the state 
of Old Testament interpretation, as worked out by that school, at the 
present time. It is a complete and up-to-date handbook of the science 
of Old Testament criticism from that point of view. 

1 Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das AUe Testament, mil einem Anhang iiber die Apokry- 
Phen und Pseudepigraphen . [Sammlung theologischer Lehrbticher.l Von C. Steuer- 
nageL Tubingen: Mohr, 1912. xvi-f 869 pages. M. 20. 
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The author follows the beaten track in the conception of his task and 
in its main outlines. The text of the Old Testament is given 85 pages; 
the Canon, 10 pages; the individual books, 670 pages; and the balance 
goes to the Apocrypha. There is need of a thoroughgoing history of the 
rise of the Old Testament literature, showing what forces co-operated 
to produce each great literary movement and how the literature in turn 
contributed to the progress of thought in Israel. We should like also 
to see a discussion of the literary history of Israel in relation to the history 
of literature in the oriental world as a whole. Did the Old Testament 
literature develop in independence of all contemporaneous literature, 
or can it be understood fully apart from a consideration of the literary 
influence of the oriental world ? The recent discovery of an Aramaic 
edition of the story of Ahikar which antedates every other known form 
of the story is one of the evidences of the existence of a world-litera¬ 
ture in the Orient. Hence arises one of the “burning questions” 
which an introduction to the Old Testament ought not to leave wholly 
out of consideration as this one practically does. But for the perform¬ 
ance of Dr. Steuemagers task as he himself conceived it, we have in the 
main nothing but praise. It is a work upon which he may feel well 
content to have expended twelve years of thought and labor. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the author’s method is seen 
in the large amount of space devoted to a detailed analysis of the contents 
of each document or book. For example, of 21 pages devoted to the 
Book of Judges, 16 are spent upon its analysis; and in the consideration 
of Jeremiah, 28 pages out of 41 are analytical. The value of this lies 
in the fact that the basis for the author’s general conclusions is laid 
before our eyes. We are in direct touch with the facts themselves. 
Another praiseworthy characteristic is the exercise of excellent judgment 
upon most of the debatable issues that present themselves in such an 
undertaking as this. For example, he refuses to tie himself to any 
metrical scheme for Old Testament poetry and recognizes the necessity 
for great caution in the use of meter as a guide in either textual or literary 
criticism. He is certainly right again in refusing to agree with Duhm 
and Marti to the transfer of much of the prophetic literature to the 
second century b.c. He lays down an excellent set of guiding principles 
in the task of testing the genuineness of passages in the prophetic 
literature. He is much less radical in the excision of passages as later 
accretions than is the majority of scholars at the present time. This 
is a step, on the whole, in the right direction, though it may be difficult 
to persuade some of us to accept the Isaianic origin of passages like 
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Isa. 4:2-6; 9:1-6; 11:1-9. He seems to go too far in this direction, too, 
in his treatment of Ecclesiastes. In reaction from Siegfried’s multiple 
analysis, he insists upon the essential unity of the book, attempting to 
account for the inconsistencies and contradictions in the thought by 
taking the book as the record of the experiences of a versatile man 
throughout a long life. The reasoned analysis of McNeile and Barton 
seems much more trustworthy here. 

Steuernagel in this volume makes further application of the change 
of persons as a guide to analysis which he first utilized in his studies 
upon Deuteronomy. By means of this test he discriminates between 
the author speaking in the first person and an editor in the third person 
in Amos, chaps. 7-9, where 7:10-17 is ascribed to an editor; in Hos. 
2:16-25; in Ecclesiastes, and elsewhere. This seems like a very uncer¬ 
tain principle; for consistently to suppose a change of source wherever 
a change of person supervenes unexpectedly, would introduce chaos 
into all our critical procedure. However, Steuemagel’s application 
of this test to Hosea has brought him to an interesting interpretation of 
chaps. 1 and 3. The former is taken as the editor’s narrative of Hosea’s 
marital experience, while the latter is Hosea’s own personal account of 
the same. Each supplements the other. Hosea did not go through 
with two unfortunate marriages, nor did he marry a woman, only to 
have her leave him for another, from whom his love forced him to buy 
her back. It is one experience twice told. This adds one more to the 
many hypotheses regarding Hosea’s wedded life and one for which there 
is much to be said. 

In the treatment of Micah, Steuernagel has independently arrived 
at almost the same conclusions regarding Micah’s share as those pre¬ 
sented in my recently published commentary in the “International 
Critical Series.” He differs in assigning to Micah the additional material 
1:7, 11; 4:9, ioi, and 6:1-8. Similar essential agreement between us 
prevails regarding later additions to Zephaniah, Nahum, and Malachi. 

The attitude of the author toward prophetic psychology is rather 
obscurantistic. He declares that the claim of the prophets to have 
been the mouthpiece of God was objectively justified since their words 
brought about the advance of religion and ethics in Israel. Yet not 
the words of the prophet were inspired, but the prophet himself. This 
was effected, not by Yahweh speaking directly to the prophet, but 
by reason of the fact that he from the very beginning prepared the 
spirit of the prophet in a special way, and continuously so brought the 
course of events to bear upon him as to develop a peculiarly prophetic 
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spirit within him. Such prophetic inspiration was consistent with all 
kinds of human errors and weaknesses. There is evidently no clearly 
defined conception of inspiration in Steueraagel’s mind. 

The book is characterized by independence of judgment throughout. 
It covers, in the nature of the case, so wide a range of topics that it is 
impossible that any man should be able to command general assent to 
all of his positions. But there are few works of so comprehensive a 
character as this which call forth as little dissent and adverse criticism as 
this is likely to evoke. It is a minor fault that the spelling of English 
names and book-titles is very defective and that the citations of English 
books are rather of a haphazard sort; many English works of much value 
are not mentioned, and some that are mentioned had better have been 
omitted. But notwithstanding this, it is a book that every English 
scholar will wish to have. 

J. M. Powis Smith 

University or Chicago 


STUDIES IN PROPHECY 1 

Dr. Welch’s book discusses the stories of J and E, prophecy before 
Amos, the prophecies of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, and the Deuteronomic 
reform. This shows the title to be too broad for the contents; for the 
prophecy of the ninth and eighth centuries b.c. was only a part, howbeit 
the most important part, of the religion of those centuries, and the 
prophets, Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel also wrought under the Kingdom. Yet there is a certain unity 
in Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Deuteronomy, for the latter is a com¬ 
promise between the ideals of the former and the traditions of the priest¬ 
hood at Jerusalem. 

The lectures show much hard work and praiseworthy independence 
of judgment. The standpoint of Dr. Welch is that of the historical 
method, in that he accepts the results of the literary criticism of the 
Old Testament. But he is a cautious and conservative critic. Indeed, 
he seems hardly to go beyond literary criticism. His historical criticism 
is weak and halting. He speaks much of the time more like a theologian 
than a genuine historian. He does not reckon sufficiently with the play 

1 The Religion of Israel under the Kingdom . (The Kerr Lectures delivered in 
the United Free Church, Glasgow, during session 1911-1912.) By Adam C. Welch. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1912. xvi+306 pages. 

Der altlestamentliche Prophetismus . Drei Studien. By Ernst Sellin. Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1912. viii+252 pages. M. 5.80. 
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of contemporary influences upon the minds and hearts of the prophets. 
They seem, as he depicts them, to move almost wholly in an inner 
world of their own making and to be detached from, and oblivious to, 
much that was going on in the world about them. It certainly seems 
more reasonable to suppose that Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Zephaniah 
were profoundly influenced in the formulation of the content of their 
message by the evident plans and movements of the neighboring oriental 
world-powers than to claim that they practically ignored them, as our 
author seems to do. It seems probable that progress in the right inter¬ 
pretation of the Old Testament will depend largely upon our ability to 
integrate the affairs of Israel, political and religious, in the great move¬ 
ments of the larger world upon which she was so largely dependent. 
The day for explaining Israel as wholly self-sufficient has gone by. 

Notwithstanding this and the author’s reluctance to recognize the 
influence of later thought upon the records of early activity and in the 
editing of the prophetic books, the work in hand will repay careful read¬ 
ing. It emphasizes many points which are too commonly slighted. 
The inference as to the transcendence of Yahweh drawn from the great 
variety of the manifestations of his power (p. n) and the recognition of 
the practicality of the political policy of Ahaz at the time of the Syro- 
Ephraimitish coalition are cases in point. The careful reader will learn 
much from this book, even where he cannot accept its conclusions. 

Professor Sellin’s book has also grown out of public lectures. The 
three subjects treated are (i) “A Sketch of the History of Old Testa¬ 
ment Prophecy”; (2) “Age, Nature and Origin of Old Testament 
Eschatology”; (3) “Ancient Oriental and Old Testament Revelation.” 
The critical standpoint of Sellin is very much like that of Professor 
Welch. It is already familiar to scholars, through their acquaintance 
with his Einlcitung and other writings. For example, he defends the 
authenticity of most of the suspected messianic passages in the early 
prophets, puts Zech., chaps. 9-11, in the eighth century, ascribes Deut., 
chap. 32, to the “sons of the prophets” of the same general period, and 
claims the “new covenant” passage for Jeremiah. Granting Professor 
Sellin his dates for the origin of the prophetic literature, his sketch of the 
history of Hebrew prophecy is in the main a thoroughly satisfactory 
piece of work. We may question the force of the conclusion that the 
“sons of the prophets” were first effective in Hebrew history in Samuel’s 
time. The fact that they are not mentioned earlier in the literature 
proves little in view of the limited amount of information we possess 
regarding early times in Israel. Nor is it a very convincing defense of 
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the authenticity of Amos 9:86-15 t0 that there is no conflict between 
these verses and the immediately preceding message of destruction, 
since the latter is directed against Northern Israel and the promise of 
these verses is for Judah. If Amos wrote both of the messages in 
question, the one for Israel and the other for Judah, he will have to bear 
the blame for having so successfully hidden his meaning that his words 
actually seem to say the opposite of what he meant to say. The “ Israel ” 
of vss. 7 and 9 refers either to the nation as a whole or to the North in 
particular, and there is nothing to indicate any change in its content in 
vs. 14. 

The second study, dealing with eschatology, sets itself the task of 
propagating the views of Gunkel and particularly Gressmann regarding 
this subject and of strengthening and correcting their position by the 
citation of further considerations. Sellin agrees with Gressmann and 
Gunkel that the eschatology of Israel was no late development, but 
existed at the very beginning of the nation’s existence. He differs from 
them in the denial of their contention that the eschatology of the pre- 
prophetic age was taken over by Israel from the realm of ancient oriental 
myth. Sellin holds that it was an original development from the religion 
of Israel itself; that while it was not slow to attach to itself certain 
mythical elements from without, yet its inner essence was Israelitish 
in nature and origin. The root is to be found in the “ divine act of 
revelation from Sinai.” This study is of much value and should stimu¬ 
late investigation in this difficult field. It is quite certain, however, that 
the strictly historical student will not be long content to solve all his prob¬ 
lems in the field of Hebrew religion by trips to the top of Sinai. 

The third study, taking up the question of revelation, proceeds to 
compare the revelations of other Semitic religions with revelation in 
Israel. It reiterates the old claims in behalf of the latter, maintaining 
that God spoke immediately in self-revelation only to Israel. This 
conclusion is scarcely susceptible of either historical or theological 
demonstration. It may be granted readily enough that the religion of 
Israel attained heights reached by no other people, but the voice of 
God was not reserved for the ears of one peculiar people. Sellin seems 
at times to minimiz e the worth of non-Israelitish utterances in the 
effort to establish his contention. He seems also to put himself at times 
in the position of denying the presence of revelation in certain of its 
lower manifestations, such as ecstasy, dreams, oracles, etc., while urging 
its claims for recognition in the higher manifestations current in Israel. 
Yet these lower forms were Israelitish too and developed into the higher 
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forms. When did they cease to be merely psychic phenomena and 
become the vehicles of divine revelation ? 

J. M. Powis Smith 

University of Chicago 


PODECHARD’S INTERPRETATION OF ECCLESIASTES. 1 

The Abbd Podechard, professor in the Catholic Faculty of Theology 
at Lyon, has published a commentary on Ecclesiastes in the “ Etudes 
bibliques” in which Lagrange’s Juges, Dhorme’s Samuel , and Van 
Hoonacker’s Petits prophhtes appeared. Indeed the series is much more 
than a series of commentaries; it includes such studies as Lagrange’s 
Religions sSmitiques and his Messianisme chez Its Juifs , Dhorme’s Choix 
it textes religieux assyro-babyloniens , Jaussen’s Coutumes its A tabes, and 
Vincent’s Canaan d’ aprls Vexploration ricente. The present addition to 
the series fully maintains the reputation established by its predecessors 
for learning and scholarly acuteness. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes is one of the most difficult in the biblical 
canon. It has called forth many commentaries, some of which are 
voluminous. Ginsburg’s Book of Ecclesiastes (London, 1861) contained 
521 pages, while C. H. H. Wright’s Ecclesiastes (London, 1883), reached 
516 pages. Podechard’s volume (499 pages) almost reaches these limits. 
When the size of his pages and type are taken into account, Podechard’s 
work contains more material than either of those mentioned. Ecclesiastes 
in the “International Critical Commentary” contains but 212 pages, 
while no recent German commentator devotes more space to it. Of the 
body of Podechard’s book 212 pages are devoted to introduction. Here 
the following topics are treated: canonicity; history of interpretation; 
analysis of the book; the language of Ecclesiastes; Ecclesiastes and Ben 
Sira; Ecclesiastes and Wisdom; Ecclesiastes and the apocalyptic 
literature; Ecclesiastes and the doctrines of the Sadducees, Pharisees, 
and Essenes; Ecclesiastes and Greek philosophy; later historic plan of 
the book; author and date; style and metrical form; composition; 
teaching of Qoheleth; the text and versions. Most of these topics are 
treated in an exhaustive manner, though in the history of the interpre¬ 
tation Ginsburg is far more complete than Podechard. For the modern 
scholar, however, the history of the interpretation is not the most 
important thing and need not be fully given in every commentary. The 
treatment of all the topics exhibits wide learning, independence of 

1 VEccUsiaste. Par E. Podechard. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, J. Gabalda, 
I/Editeur, Rue Bonaparte, 90; 1912. xvii-f 499 pages. 8vo. Fr. 12. 
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thought, and sound judgment. The latest literature of all shades of 
opinion is freely used. The author’s general position closely accords 
with that of McNeile and Barton, though he differs in some details 
from both. 

Podechard begins his discussion of authorship with the statement 
that it is useless to attempt to refute the ancient opinion that Solomon 
was the author of the book. For such refutation he refers his readers 
to two articles by Condamin in Revue biblique for 1900. The difficulty, 
he says, is not to exclude the time of Solomon, but to fix upon the actual 
date of composition. After full discussion of all the data, he concludes 
that it was probably composed in the last part of the third century b.c. 

Podechard, like McNeile and Barton, holds that the epilogue was 
added by a later hand, and that the book was retouched here and there 
by a Chasid and some Hakam glossators. To the epiloguist, whom 
Podechard believes to be a disciple of the author, he attributes not only 
12:9-12, but 1:2; 7:27-28, and 12:8. To the Chasid he ascribes 2:26a, b; 
3:17; 7:26ft; 8:26,5-8,11-13; 11:9c; 12:10,13,14. To the Hakam 
glossators he assigns4:5, 9-12; 5:2,60; 6:7; 7:1-12,18-22; 8:1,20,3-4; 
9:17—10:4, 10-140, 15-20; 11:1-4, 6. This list differs in details both 
from McNeile’s and Barton’s, and in the writer’s judgment is not nearer 
the truth. Chap, n, vs. 1, may be a proverbial expression, but could 
not Qoheleth himself have quoted it? It is so consonant with his 
thought, that it seems unnecessary to deny it to him. Again, the proverbs 
may indeed come from different times as Podechard thinks, but it is not 
thereby made improbable that one hand added them. One who gathers 
up proverbs necessarily takes them from different centuries. Finally, it 
seems to the reviewer that there is no sufficient reason for distinguishing 
between the Hokma glossator and the epiloguist. The same devotee of 
wisdom may well have been the disciple of Qoheleth, who did the whole. 

These are, however, difficult points on which judgments are bound to 
differ. The striking thing is that three of the recent commentators on 
Ecclesiastes, who belong to widely different schools of theologic thought, 
agree exactly in the broad outlines of their criticism of the book, and so 
nearly agree in details. Podechard, like McNeile and Barton, holds 
that Qoheleth was uninfluenced by Greek philosophy and that his 
language is not colored by Grecisms. Such agreement is refreshing. 
Coming as it does after the widely divergent theories of Bickell, Siegfried, 
and Haupt, it seems to indicate that at last the criticism of Ecclesiastes 
is reaching solid ground. 

On some details of exegesis there will always be room for differences 
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of opinion. Thus in spite of Podechard’s two pages of closely printed 
critical matter, it still seems to the reviewer that in Eccles. 3:11, ob'sn 
cannot mean “ world,” but that the pointing must be changed to obtain 
the meaning “ignorance.” 

Podechard has, regardless of differences of opinion concerning 
details, laid all biblical scholars under great obligation by producing one 
of the best commentaries in existence upon Ecclesiastes. 

George A. Barton 

Bryn Mawr College 


A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE 

In his Sociological Study of the Bible f l Mr. Louis Wallis accepts freely 
the results of historical criticism, but does not believe that modem scholars 
have appreciated fully the connections between the facts of Hebrew 
history and the development of an ethical monotheism. According to 
this writer, the Hebrew kingdom was bom “at the point of coalescence 
between Amorite civilization and Israelite nomadism.” The Hebrew 
tribes fresh from the desert conquer the hill country of Western Pales¬ 
tine but fail to conquer the strong city-states held by the original inhabit¬ 
ants, the Amorites. In time this pre-Israelitish population of Palestine 
coalesces with the Israelites by means of intermarriages and treaty 
alliances. The Hebrew nomads bring to this union their tribal God, 
Yahweh, who represents the “brotherhood mishpat ” or social justice; 
while the Amorites, the cultured, civilized owners and tillers of the soil, 
contribute their Baal-worship which is inseparably associated with a 
system of social injustice in which a small upper class rules and the rest 
of the population is reduced to a condition of slavery. Hebrew history 
is then a continuous struggle between this selfish, oppressive Amorite 
power, centering in the cities, and an oppressed justice-loving peasantry 
who remember the old “ justice ” of the desert. The “ regular ” prophets, 
for the most part the scriptural “false prophets,” support the ideas 
inherited from the Amorites, and the “insurgent” prophets contend 
for the ideals of their nomadic Israelite ancestors. Every great struggle 
in Hebrew history is thus a contest between “Amoritism” or social 
injustice, and “ mishpat ” or social justice. The former becomes identi¬ 
fied with Baal-worship and the latter with Yahwism. Thus Yahweh 
becomes the representative of an ethical ideal, and with the destruction 

1 Sociological Study of the Bible. By Louis Wallis. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1912. mv+308 pages. $1.50 net. 
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of Baalism is looked upon as the one and only God. This struggle for 
social justice has its counterparts in New Testament times and in the 
history of the church. 

This representation of the origin of ethical monotheism is alluring 
because of its extreme simplicity, yet the modem Bible student probably 
will not be ready to admit that our highest religious conceptions came 
into being alone through economic pressure. While the struggle for 
economic betterment no doubt played an important part in the incep¬ 
tion and development of the religious ideas of the Hebrews, it seems to 
be going a bit too far to practically read out of history the influence of 
the pure spiritual aspirations of the human heart. 

Mr. Wallis appears to lay too much emphasis upon the influence of 
the pre-Israelite population of Palestine. While it is generally recog¬ 
nized that a large foreign element entered into the life of the Hebrew 
nation in the early days, it is doubtful whether the evils of the later 
days are directly chargeable to this element. The social injustice against 
which the prophets protested grew out of the increased wealth and 
power of the Hebrews themselves. In other words, the same forces 
which make for social injustice in every prosperous, civilized state were 
also at work among the Hebrews. 

The interpretation of Scripture seems at times somewhat forced to 
fit the theory. It is rather doubtful whether Adonijah represented the 
demands of the peasantry for a just government against Solomon, the 
leader of a court party. Rather we have a court intrigue in which both 
factions represent the forces making for social injustice. To use the 
language of the modem politician, Joab and Abiathar “guessed wrong.” 
Nathan is classified as a “regular” prophet (p. 168) because he joined 
the party of Solomon (pp. 164, 168), but it is difficult to see why such 
a champion of the rights of the common man as he showed himself to 
be in his parable of the “one little ewe lamb” (H Sam., chap. 12) 
should be excluded from the list of defenders of social justice, “brother¬ 
hood mishpat .” Surely this incident should place him in the same class 
as Elijah, who protested against the seizure of the vineyard of Naboth 
(I Kings, chap. 21). 

Mr. Wallis has given us a suggestive book and also one of practical 
value to minister and layman alike, since it deals with a problem which 
is still with us. Haply it may prove a pathfinder in a particularly 
rich field of research. 

Albert A. Madsen 

Newburgh, N.Y. 
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A NEW EDITION OF THE MISHNA 1 

To the Mishna’s importance for the understanding of early Judaism, 
and of the beginnings of Christianity is due the re-editing by fifteen 
prominent Old Testament scholars of that primitive Jewish literature. 
The Mishna and the New Testament are the classical sources of Judaism 
and Christianity respectively. What the New Testament is for Chris¬ 
tians, the Mishna with the Old Testament is for the Jews. The Talmud 
is nothing else than an exposition of the Mishna. To understand the 
content and genius of Judaism a knowledge of the Mishna is indis¬ 
pensable. Like the New Testament, the Mishna is divided into a 
number of individual writings. In the six books or sixty-three Trak- 
tatcn of the Mishna there are found exact specifications on every imagi¬ 
nable detail of Jewish life. All the demands are based on the authority 
of Moses and his successors, the later scribes. These facts indicate the 
chief and most important reasons for the issuance of a complete edition 
of the Mishna. 

The purpose of the editors is to issue in this great series a complete 
printed text, printed in metrical form on the left-hand page, with a 
German translation on the right, occupying about one-half of the page; 
also on the lower half of each page full textual and critical notes. 
Each of the editors will strive to present on the basis of the sources an 
improved text, and also as far as possible to work over the biblical, tal- 
mudical, archaeological, literary, and religious evidence found in the 
text. This work will make accessible to scholars the best apparatus yet 
printed on the Mishna. 

The first two Traktaten to be issued are by the editors-in-chief. 
Holtzmann’s Berakot has a plain introduction which discusses the origin 
of the confession and daily prayer, beginning with the three texts of 
Deuteronomy: (1) Deut. 6:4-9; ( 2 ) Deut. 11:13-21; and (3) Num. 
I 5 : 37“4 I * Philo’s part in the work and the Palestinian recensions 
receive due credit for establishing the confession and daily prayer as they 
exist among orthodox Jews. Each confession and prayer is taken in its 
order, fully translated and interpreted on the basis of the best light 
accessible to the editor. 

l DieMischna: I Seder-Zeraim; I. Traktat. Berakot (Gebete). Text, Ueberset- 
zung und ErU&rung. Von O. Holtzmann. Giessen: Tdpelmann, 1912. viii+106 
pages. M. 5. 

Die Mischna: II Seder-Modd; 3. Traktat. Pesachim (Easter). Text, Ueber- 
setzung und Erkl&rung. Von Georg Beer. Giessen: Tdpelmann, 1912. xxiv-i-212. 
pages. M. 10. 
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Beer’s contribution on Pesachim is a notable volume. More than 
one-half of the space is given to a history of the Passover festival. The 
fact that such Jewish teachers as Eliezer, Gamaliel, the Hillel followers, 
Chananja, Jehuda, Akibha, the Shammaites, and Simon made con¬ 
tributions to the subject required the author to go somewhat into the 
details of the theme. 

The place the Passover held in the Jewish year made its discussion of 
prime significance. Beer begins with the Exodus of Israel from Egypt 
and follows step by step through each document down to the establish¬ 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. He lays under tribute to his discussion the 
latest researches of Old Testament, Semitic, and Jewish scholars. The 
Traktat Pesachim , with all the new light from other sources surveyed by 
the author, makes a new contribution to that interesting and far-reaching 
festival. Jewish life at the period of the establishment of Christianity 
was a live and energetic force in the world, and one worth our most 
careful study on the basis of the Mishna. 

Ira Maurice Price 

University of Chicago 


THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS 1 

Students of the New Testament and students of the history and 
principles of ethics greatly need a straight interpretation of Jesus’ 
ethical teaching. For Jesus’ teaching was certainly a notable con¬ 
tribution in the first century to the conception and to the practice of 
right living, and primitive Christian ethics constitutes one of the finest 
chapters in the history of ethical progress. This fact is somewhat 
obscured at the present time because the ethical teaching of the New 
Testament is not differentiated from the theology, and the disregard 
of New Testament theology by ethical scholars includes a disregard 
of New Testament ethics. It is therefore important that a differentia¬ 
tion should be made between the theology and the ethics of the New 
Testament, and that its ethics should be presented in a full historical 
interpretation. 

We have as yet no book which accomplishes this. Perhaps no 
book has been published whose author actually attempted this scientific 
task. Certainly the late Professor Clarke, whose last book, entitled 
The Ideal of Jesus , appeared but a few months before his death at the 

1 The Ideal of Jesus . By William Newton Clarke. New Yoik: Scribner, 
1912. 329 pages. $1.50. 
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age of sixty-nine years, did not undertake to produce a full historical 
interpretation of Jesus* ethical teaching. His aim was to set forth 
the moral-religious ideal of Jesus in such a way that it may become the 
practical ideal of the twentieth century. By obscuring some of the 
essential features and many details of the teaching, and by substituting 
for the ancient world-view that underlies Jesus* teaching a develop¬ 
mental and biological world-view, the great ethical principles of Jesus 
are presented in a way to appeal strongly to our own time. 

And they should appeal. The ethical teaching of Jesus does in 
fact deal with primary principles of human conduct and character in 
such a way that his message rightly deserves pre-eminence in the prac¬ 
tical inculcation of moral duty. It is not easy to separate the transient 
element from the enduring element in the New Testament, nor is it 
easy to reconstruct the New Testament teaching to fit the modem 
world-view. But some such adjustment must be made and is being 
made by those who uphold the Bible as still the supreme guide to 
right living. Dr. Clarke’s book is of this class. The ideal of Jesus 
seems to him, after minor modifications and omissions, to be the ideal 
which men today should adopt and live by. He thinks we cannot hope 
perfectly to discern the ideal that lay in Jesus* mind, or know exactly 
what the realization of it would be. “An ideal is an indefinable thing, 
and is not the same to any two persons.** But the gospels reveal to 
us very clearly what in general the idea was which he himself followed 
and which he held forth to his disciples. His supreme purpose was to 
bring this ideal to reality in his own life and in the life of men. “He 
bequeathed to the future no scheme of doctrines and no set of institu¬ 
tions; he was devoted to no church or school, but he was devoted to 
his ideal in life and death, and in it lay his hope for men.** 

Dr. Clarke thinks there is no doubt whatever as to what Jesus* 
message was, no ambiguity in the position which he assumed. He 
feels sure that Jesus* principles must have been consistent with one 
another, so as to form a logical whole. He counts himself independent 
of the historical criticism of the gospels. “It is not as a critic, but as a 
student of morals and religion, that I listen to the Master to hear him 
describe his ideal.’* Yet he does not make use of the Gospel of John 
as a source for ascertaining the ideal of Jesus because “utterances that 
have been consciously recast by another mind, however true their 
spiritual testimony may be, cannot rightly be used for the purpose of 
setting forth the actual ideal of the living Jesus himself” (p. 13). It 
would seem therefore that the author was convinced by the historical 
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criticism of the Fourth Gospel. That he was not convinced by the 
historical criticism of the Synoptic Gospels and so failed to give it 
recognition was probably due to the fact that in his later years he had 
not kept in sufficient touch with the scholarly literature upon them. 
Among New Testament scholars the interest and study have shifted 
during the present generation from the Johannine Gospel to the Synop¬ 
tics, and the same kind of thoroughgoing objective historical criticism 
has been applied to them, with results which cannot be ignored by any¬ 
one who would interpret Jesus, even for practical moral and religious 
instruction. That New Testament scholars are in striking disagreement 
as to some of the results which this criticism yields, makes it the more 
difficult rather than the more easy for the homiletical expositor of Jesus 1 
message to do his work. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Clarke has produced a very readable and useful 
book. He finds and presents the enduring values of Jesus’ teaching, 
and he clothes them in so fine a religious spirit as to radiate idealism 
and inspiration from his pages. It is a capital book for private reading, 
and for use with a Bible class. It is not second to any of the books 
that have recently been written to expound Jesus’ message as a message 
for the present time. 

C. W. Votaw 

University op Chicago 


RECENT BOOKS ON EARLY CHRISTIANITY 

A few recent volumes treating the general subject of the origin and 
character of primitive Christianity are here brought together for review. 1 

D’Alviella contends for the principle of development in the history 
of Christian doctrine from the very beginning, in contrast with the 

1 L’tvoluUon du dogtne calholique . I. Les origines (Premiere Partie). Par F61ix 
Goblet d’Alviella. Paris: Nourry, 1912. xv+347 pages. Fr. 6. 

Das Chris tentum in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten . I. Band. Von H. Achelis. 
Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1912. xii+295 pages. M. 10. 

Die Entstehung des Pers&nlichen Christentums der paulinischen Gemeinden. Von 
Johannes Mttller. Zweite, wohlfeile Ausgabe. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. 306 pages. 
M. s. 

Hellenism and Christianity . By Gerald Friedlander. London: Vallentine&Son, 
1912. xii-f22i pages. 4 s. 6 d. 

The Historical Setting of the Early Gospel, By Thomas Cuming Hall. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1912. 171 pages. $0.75. 

Taufe und Abendmahl im Urchristentum (Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbttcher. 
I. Reihe, 22-23 Heft). Von W. Heitmtiller. Tubingen: Mohr, 1911. 84 pages. 
M. 1.30. 
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Catholic doctrine of the immutable church. Ritual and dogma have 
ever been subject to growth, and have been evolved in response to the 
demands of the religious life at different periods in history. Accord¬ 
ingly the author proposes to study the Catholic faith with reference to 
its successive stages and the social forces which have contributed to 
its formation. The first volume of these studies covers the period from 
the beginning of Jesus 1 public career to about 125 a.d. The subjects 
discussed are the life and teaching of Jesus, the activity of the primi¬ 
tive apostles, the work of Paul, the literature dependent upon Paul 
(Hebrews, I Peter, Revelation), synoptic tradition, and the Fourth 
Gospel. These topics are thought to mark five successive stages in 
the early evolution of Catholic doctrine. 

For his critical views regarding Jesus and the gospels d’Alviella 
follows in the main the conclusions of Loisy, yet in some important 
respects his interpretations differ from those of Loisy. For example, 
the idea that Jesus became suddenly conscious of his messiahship at 
baptism is rejected, and in fact Jesus is thought never to have formulated 
the hypothesis of his messiahship. Much less is it probable that any 
of his contemporaries ever took him for the Messiah; that belief was 
a product of the resurrection faith (pp. 24 ff., 79 ff.). The burden of 
Jesus’ preaching was like John’s: the need for repentance since the 
kingdom was imminent. But in method Jesus differed widely from 
John, because of his very different conception of God. The God of 
John was the jealous and cruel Jehovah of the Old Testament, while 
Jesus preached a God of love and goodness. In line with this thought, 
he devoted his energies to the building-up of a new spiritual life in his 
hearers, since this alone could furnish the basis for any genuine repent¬ 
ance. In this effort to accomplish the moral renovation of Israel, 
Jesus aroused the fierce opposition of the Jews, who persuaded the 
Romans to put him to death as a dangerous individual. 

As for early apostolic faith, it contained the notion of the imminent 
kingdom, as preached by Jesus, to which it added a new item, namely, 
the expectation of the Messiah in the person of the risen Jesus. To 
Paul belongs the credit of having started Christianity on its way to 
become a world-religion. While he is not to be called the founder of 
the new religion, his doctrine and his activity have contributed most 
significantly to the positive construction of Christian dogma. The 
keynote of Paulinism is the idea that all men are admitted into the king¬ 
dom of heaven on the sole condition of faith, which brings about the 
mystical union of the believer with Christ. Yet it is in the doctrine 
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of Jesus’ death as a sacrifice making possible the salvation of mankind 
that the creative originality of Paul is thought to be best displayed. 
Hebrews and I Peter exhibit a type of thinking similar to Paul’s, particu¬ 
larly in respect to the saving significance of Jesus’ death. Revelation 
is also Pauline, though distinctive in its manner of conceiving the 
parousia. The principal contribution of the gospels to the history of 
dogma lies in their portrayal of the notion of Jesus’ deification. Con¬ 
siderable progress in this direction had already been made in Mark’s 
day. This tendency was further developed in Luke and Matthew, 
and reached its climax in John. “ Already modified by apostolic tradi¬ 
tion, distorted [diformle] successively by Paul (40-64 a.d.), by Mark 
(70 A.D.), Luke (90-100 a.d.), and Matthew (100 a.d.), the personality 
of the humble Galilean prophet becomes in the Fourth Gospel (125 a.d.) 
the incarnation of the logos, the eternal and universal reason of God” 
(p. 256). 

In this evolution two main factors are evident as showing the charac¬ 
ter of early Christianity. It is found to be primarily a branch of Jewish 
religion; but also, as a result of its rejection of particularism, it appro¬ 
priated certain phases of Hellenism in an effort to meet the demands of 
its new life. But this debt to Hellenism was mainly on the intellectual 
side, the appropriation of certain ideas like those of the logos to make 
Christian doctrine more attractive to the better educated classes. 
Still the essence of Christianity seems, according to d’Alviella’s inter¬ 
pretation, to be distinctly a heritage from Judaism—a perpetuation of 
the ethical content of Jewish prophetism reaching its climax in the 
ethical religion of Jesus. If this is so, we can hardly think of Chris¬ 
tianity in terms of evolution, for development can then affect only the 
outer phases of its life such as its rites and doctrines, while its inner 
character remains a fixed quantum established by Jesus. On the other 
hand, may we not question whether the ethical side of religion is not 
also the product of evolutionary forces, and whether the growth of 
Christianity on gentile soil is not much more vitally bound up with the 
actual life of the time than our author has felt it to be ? Unfortunately 
he dismisses with a footnote the important question of the relation of 
Paul’s sacramentalism to similar ideas in heathendom. It is hardly 
enough to say that “the absolute lack of documents does not permit 
a solution of these questions” (p. 203). We are promised a further dis¬ 
cussion of Christianity’s relation to the,’ Greco-Roman world in the 
next volume, where it is to be hoped these important problems will be 
more adequately treated. 
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Achelis writes the history of eary Christianity in terms of the growth 
of a community . Beginning with the first assembling of the disciples 
in Galilee after Jesus’ death, the history is followed down to about the 
middle of the second century. The community in Jerusalem, the 
apostle Paul, the gentile Christian community, the end of Jewish Chris¬ 
tianity, and the elimination of heathen features introduced by the 
Gnostics are the chief topics discussed. The author has written a 
very readable and informing volume, designed more for popular use 
than for the treatment of disputed problems. In fact he deliberately 
follows certain generally accepted positions, such, for example, as 
Wieseler’s chronology, though he seems to think there is substantial 
evidence for the construction of new views. There is scarcely any 
reference made to the modem literature of the subject, although ancient 
sources are cited frequently. All this is in line with the author’s aim 
to instruct and edify rather than to debate disputed points. 

In general method, he works from within outward, from the center 
of the community to its circumference. He does not forget that early 
Christianity was surrounded by a very religious world from which 
in all probability it appropriated some things for itself. The signifi¬ 
cance which it attached to baptism and its interpretation of the Lord’s 
Supper are found to have been affected at an early date by the sacra¬ 
mental notions current in heathen religions, but these external influences 
are not given a prominent place in the present treatment of the subject. 
Nor does the author seem to think they constituted any essential part 
of primitive Christianity. Its most vital element was an inner power 
resident in the community from the beginning, a power which impelled 
it to leave its oriental home to become a world-religion. Though the 
form of its existence changed, this secret of its life remained unchanged 
so that new influences coming into it from without did not dissolve 
it, but were themselves absorbed and transfused with new power by its 
own inherent strength. What, specifically, this essence was we are not 
told, but seemingly it is associated most closely with the religious 
personalities who inspired and directed the life of the early community. 
As time progressed the church lost much of its pristine power, by adopting 
organization in place of inspired personal leadership. In proportion 
as it attained greater organic strength did it lose in spiritual and religious 
power. 

The period of prosperous growth in all directions was at an end. The 
primeval forest became a well-kept garden in which even the most vigorous 
trees had to drop their heads to be pruned and bound to props—there was no 
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longer any room for progress. Personalities of such unfathomable depth and 
fulness as the apostle Paul or the evangelist John did not appear again in the 

church.The period of the apostles and prophets is the golden age of 

the Christian church [p. 279]. 

Miiller’s book is only a reprint of his Das persdnliche Christentum 
der Paulinischen Gemeinden , which appeared in 1898, but it is of interest 
here because of its point of view. His emphasis upon the importance 
of approaching the study of early Christianity from the standpoint of 
inner development is most timely. He points out the insufficiency of 
a method which sees only the outer history on the one hand and the 
theological teaching on the other. Yet it is true, as Muller contends, 
that most students of the subject have been content to trace the course 
of events and expound the theological teaching of early Christianity, 
and have left the problem of the genesis of its inner life quite untouched. 
It is in this latter sphere that he would have us look for the essence of 
Christianity. But when he comes to define that essence he is less 
satisfactory, notwithstanding the many commendable features of his 
discussion. He is thoroughly critical in his use of the sources, and so 
employs only Romans, I and II Corinthians, Galatians, I Thessalonians, 
Philemon, and Philippians as first-hand sources of information for the 
earliest life of Christianity. From what we can learn of Paul and his 
community we may draw further conclusions about the life of Christians 
in general, but that task is of only secondary importance. The genesis 
of the Christian life as understood in the Pauline churches is the imme¬ 
diate object of investigation. We are told that we must not read into 
the religion of Paul our modem metaphysical conceptions and our 
modem notions of the primacy of ethical content of religion. The 
fundamental element in the personal Christianity of the Pauline com¬ 
munities is found to be the personal religious experience of believers. 
And what is the genesis of this experience ? It results from the accept¬ 
ance of Paul’s preaching about the new life in Christ into which the new 
convert enters at the time of baptism. Thus the essential element in 
early Christianity was the believer’s consciousness of participation in 
the life of the deity. Here Muller’s inductive study ceases. When we 
ask him for the historical genesis of this notion of religion he gives us 
no answer, other than to imply that this experience was an ultimate, 
supernatural fact given to men from without—a divine endowment 
distinctive of Christianity. But this can hardly be the end of the whole 
matter. Christianity certainly was not distinctive in this respect, 
since contemporary religions were offering their votaries a similar 
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experience. And from the standpoint of genesis, one must further 
question why it was that religion at this time expressed itself so 
generally in these terms. Not only the psychological genesis but also 
the historical genesis of religious ideas must be traced. 

Friedlander (who is not to be confused with the Friedlanders of 
Germany) is especially interested in studying this historical genesis 
of early Christianity, and more particularly the origins of New Testa¬ 
ment Christology. As a Jewish writer of the conservative and polemical 
school, he is naturally disposed to deny any vital relation between early 
Christian Christology and Jewish thought. Apart from the ethical 
heritage from Judaism, Christianity had in his opinion very little that 
was genuinely Jewish. It did borrow extensively from Hellenistic 
Judaism, but mainly such elements as the latter had taken over from 
Hellenism. To these, Christians added the distinctively heathen notion 
of the dying and rising Savior-Deity. “The adoption of the best 
teaching of Judaism made Christianity an ethical religion. The absorp¬ 
tion of Greek philosophy adapted it to the educated Greek, while the 
inclusion of beliefs and rites borrowed from the Mystery-religions of 
Hellenism made Christianity acceptable to the lower classes of the 
heathens” (p. 53). The problems raised by Friedlander are certainly 
very important, but whether they can be solved so easily as he thinks 
is the question. His book does not do much to further our knowledge 
on these subjects, since it is mainly a compilation of opinions from other 
writers and does not deal at first hand with the original sources of 
information. And that even Palestinian Judaism was itself so much 
a thing apart from the influences of its own religious surroundings 
as Friedlander imagines needs stronger defense than this volume 
offers. 

Hall appreciates the importance of studying early Christianity in 
its historical setting, but the present volume is not intended to be an 
exhaustive treatment of the many problems involved in such study. 
It is a popular presentation of the political, economic, and religious 
world of Jesus’ day, and a survey of the relation of Christianity to the 
economic, political, and family life of its time. The purpose of the book 
does not allow reference to the original sources of information, though 
many of the most important modem books on the subject are cited. 
As a result of his brief survey the author concludes that the history of 
the church in the first three centuries was “a time of continuous and 
increasing clouding of the gospel. It was a time of compromise and 
unwitting surrender of many values. On the other hand it was a time 
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of great creative energy.” This latter phase of its life appears in its 
contribution to the betterment of society throughout the Roman Empire, 
while it suffered deterioration by becoming a state institution. Thus 
the author feels that the essential in Christianity is not the product of 
this evolution, but some original kernel more or less obscured by the 
process of historical development. Removing those features which 
were superimposed by the passing stages of culture and the low level of 
contemporary intelligence, we have the essential message of Jesus to 
the effect that God was in life and had become incarnate in humanity. 
“The splendid faith of Christianity was that it had seen God in 
Christ Jesus and that God called men to be perfect as God was 
perfect.” 

Heitmiiller, in an important monograph, studies the origin of bap¬ 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, and their meaning for the Christianity 
of the New Testament period. This study is genetic, and takes into 
account not only the Jewish and Christian background of the time but 
also the Hellenistic. Regarding baptism, we are told that Jesus did 
not establish the ordinance either by his own practice or by specific 
command. It was taken up by the community after Jesus’ death as a 
rite of purification and initiation. It had much the same significance 
as when used by John the Baptist, the chief difference being its con¬ 
nection with the name of Jesus Christ. As endowment by the spirit 
at this time came to be emphasized, the rite took on more of the sacra¬ 
mental notion such as adhered to similar rites in contemporary religions. 
The Lord’s Supper had as its starting-point a recollection of the meal 
Jesus had eaten with the disciples on the night of his betrayal. He 
had laid stress upon two things at that time, fellowship with one another 
and fellowship with himself. These two fundamental ideas continued 
to be emphasized, but they were early supplemented. The idea of 
fellowship among the disciples fell into the background, and the notion 
of personal fellowship with Jesus was early formalized. The bread 
and wine became supernatural food—a genuine sacrament by which 
the participant united himself to the deity, as was the case with similar 
rites in other religions. But the fundamental significance of the Chris- 
tain rite was ethical and has remained such, though sacramental influences 
have been connected with it from time to time dating even from the days 
of Paul. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University op Chicago 
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From Upsala comes a thoroughgoing discussion of the idea of reward 
and punishment in the religion of Paul. 1 The book is not easy reading 
(its style is not that of a native German), but it is worth some effort, 
and does a needed service. Over against those interpreters who empha¬ 
size the Jew in Paul and those others who emphasize the Greek in him, 
Wetter emphasizes the Christian. “Paulinism” is not rabbinical or 
eschatological or philosophical or sacramental; it is religious. 

The book has three divisions: Paul’s thought of punishment for 
sinners, of reward for the righteous, of justification by faith. Each 
section includes a detailed exegetical examination of all the passages 
concerned (the Pastorals are not used as Pauline), and discussion of the 
chief concepts involved, as “wrath (of God),” “judgment,” and the like. 

The divine wrath and judgment which are to fall on the world are 
taken over by Paul from his Jewish environment, but they have no real 
place in his original religious thought. For him God is grace, and “ the 
wrath” is a sort of independent hypostasis, mechanically working out 
the doom of sin, not the anger and retaliation of the personal God. 
Out of this mechanical “world,” the Christians are transferred into 
the sphere of personal relations with God, where wrath and judgment have 
no place. Similarly the idea of reward for right living is no part of 
Paul’s religion; against just this theory of requital and compensation is 
directed Paul’s whole argumentation concerning works of law. Paul’s 
religion has no Lohngcdankcn whatever, and in this fact lies his funda¬ 
mental break with Judaism. The “reward” of being a Christian is just 
being a Christian, is just the blessedness of the filial relation itself. 
Its usual expression is “(eternal) life”; it is “faith,” it is “love,” it is 
“righteousness.” God has no “reward” for any of these things; they 
are themselves reward, not works to be rewarded. This is not Judaism, 
not Hellenism; it is Christianity. To be sure, to bring his own experi¬ 
ence to intelligible expression, Paul must often use the language of 
rabbinic Judaism, of current eschatology, or (less often) of the Greek 
mysteries. But these are only forms of expression, never the thing to 
be expressed. 

Especially interesting, in view of Schweitzer’s contentions, is Wetter’s 
insistence that eschatology, while not consciously rejected by Paul, is 
no real part of his religion. What he now has as a Christian is his 
chief concern, rather than what the future is to bring. In this Wetter 

1 Der Vergcltungsgedankc bei Paulas. Eine Studie tor Religion des Apostels. 
Von Gillis P. Wetter. Gttttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1912. 199 pages. 
M. 4.80. 
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is doubtless right. But Schweitzer is right too. “It is one of the 
tasks of our time to learn to know the whole Paul” (p. 185); to this 
end Wetter makes a genuine contribution, which, along with those of 
Schweitzer, Reitzenstein, Wrede, and many others, must find a place in 
the complete synthetic account of Paul’s religion which someone, some 
day, will give us. 


To his seven useful volumes on the origins and Scriptures of Chris¬ 
tianity, Dr. Gilbert has added an eighth, and the most valuable of all. 1 
It is the best popular study of Jesus and the gospels in our language, 
and should do much to “further the Jesus-type of religious life” by 
furthering “an intelligent acquaintance with Jesus himself,” which is 
the author’s ambition. Most admirable are the method and the 
attitude to the material. “No ecclesiastical authority or institutional 
connection has been present to influence, either for good or for ill, the 
weighing of evidence, or the portrayal of results.” 

This independence is seen in the threefold division of the presenta¬ 
tion. First “the sources” are treated and their historic contribution 
estimated, then “the historical Jesus” is pictured in a positive and per¬ 
suasive sketch, to which succeeds a frank and helpful treatment of 
“the legendary Jesus.” The material of the latter division includes the 
birth-stories, the bulk of the miracles, and the legend of the material 
resurrection. It is a great service to have a scholar of Dr. Gilbert’s 
standing and reverent sanity give up the hopeless attempt to present 
these portions of the gospel story as transcripts of fact, whether natural 
or supernatural, and write simply and without embarrassment above 
them the caption “Legend.” This is an enormous relief to the church, 
and lets some of the most characteristic and significant New Testament 
passages come for the first time into their own. 

The fine discussion of the sources begins with what is really a valuable 
monograph on the synoptic problem; the material is freshly presented, 
with many original suggestions, and for a combination of critical acumen 
with concise yet clear statement there is nothing better at hand. The 
Fourth Gospel is properly not used as a source for the history of Jesus, 
and the reasons for this are given adequately and convincingly. 

In the biographical portion of the book, valuable is the opening 
chapter, on “ The World in Which Jesus Lived.” The following chapters 
seek to establish what historic data are yielded by a careful critical 

1 Jesus. By George Holley Gilbert. New York: Macmillan, 1912. xii+321 
pages. $1.50 net. 
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examination, first of the Logia, then of Mark. The emphasis on the 
primary importance of Lagio-testimony, as really autobiographical 
and so of the highest reliability, is an excellent feature of Dr. Gilbert’s 
method here. Sometimes, of course, his exegetical results will not 
commend themselves to all scholars. The point at which exception 
will most certainly be taken is the view of Jesus’ messiahship, which 
Gilbert understands in a religious sense in which eschatology is largely 


eliminated. 

^Jesus’] ideal was widely unlike the popular dream of a messianic kingdom* 
The most that they had in common was that both looked toward a better state 
in Israel. But one was prevailingly outward, political, national; the other 
prevailingly inner, spiritual, and therefore essentially universal in its scope. 
The one was to be realized from without, the other from within. Whether 
Jesus, at any time, thought that this spiritual ideal would work itself out in a 
new and glorious Jewish state, there is no evidence to determine in an absolute 
manner [p. 166]. 


Finally, “the career of Jesus as a character of history terminated at 
an unknown tomb near Jerusalem” (p. 236). That tomb was probably 
never found empty, nor was the body of Jesus ever seen after its burial. 
But the testimony of all the data is conclusive for “a spiritual vision 
of the risen Jesus by his disciples,” a vision which made them believe 
that which we also believe, that Jesus continued to live after his cruci¬ 
fixion. And “the abiding foundation of that belief is not material— 
an empty tomb, a reanimated physical body—but it is spiritual ” (p. 307). 

The book closes with a series of unusually detailed and valuable 
indexes. May it have a hearty welcome and a wide reading throughout 
the churches and the schools of theological study. We all owe Dr. 
Gilbert a debt of gratitude. 

Meadville Theological School Clayt0N RaYM0ND BoWEN 


IMPORTANT STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
The science of religion has barely won recognition as a science. 
The pioneers in the subject have not been many years dead. Scholars 
of the second generation are still with us. To them indeed has fallen 
much of the brunt of the work involved in winning recognition for their 
subject. Thus when one of them gives to the world, as M. Goblet 
d’Alviella has recently done, 1 the articles and reviews written by him in 

l Croyonces , Rites, Institutions. Par Comte Goblet d’Alviella, Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1911. 3 vols. Tome I. “ Hierographie ” (Archfeologie et histoire religieuse). 
xx+386 pages; Tome II. “Hierologie” (Questions de mfethode et d’origines). 412 
pages; Tome III. “Hierosophie” (Probifemes du temps prfesent). 386 pages. 
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the course of thirty-five years of scholarly activity, we may look for 
much that has intrinsic value and for much that illustrates the progress 
of the science in his generation. And this is exceedingly true of the 
work under review. 

D’Alviella’s three volumes present at first sight a bewildering array 
of subjects which the author’s triple classification under the heads of 
“Hierography,” “Hierology,” “Hierosophy” does not immediately do 
much to clear up. The articles, however, will be found to be of three 
•sorts: (i) scholarly investigations by the author himself (“Moulins k 
prferes, roues magiques et circumambulations, ,, I, 1-25 [1897]; “Des 
origines de I’idol&trie, II, 125-48 [1895]; “Chez les Mormans,” 1 ,363-83 
[1905]); (2) reviews of scholarly investigations by others (Jean Riville’s 
La religion d Rome sous des Sivbres under the title “La demifere floraison 
du paganisme antique, I, 118-37 [1886]; W. Robertson Smith, Lectures 
on the Religion of the Semites , 1st series, under the title “La th6orie de 
sacrifice et les recherches de Robertson Smith,” II, 300-316 [1897-98]); 
(3) articles and addresses written to further the understanding and 
wider acceptance of the study of the science of religion (“Des prejuges 
qui entravent l’6tude scientifique des religions, II, 1-29 [1881]; “De la 
mSthode comparative dans Thistoire des religions, II, 93-109 [1909]; 
“L’Histoire de la sciences des religions, III, 347-69 [1911]). In the first 
volume, “Hierography,” are grouped investigations and reviews of 
books dealing in a descriptive manner with the practices and phases 
of growth of different religions (“Arch6ologie de la croix,” I, 63-82 
[1911]). In the second volume, “ Hierology,” are placed the articles and 
investigations that deal with the science of religion (“Les rites de la 
moisson et les commencements de Tagriculture,” II, 277-98 [1898]); 
in the third, “Hierosophy,” those that are concerned more especially 
with contemporary religious conditions and tendencies (“Les progrfes 
religieuse aux Etats-Unis, III, 232-73 [1906]). From these citations 
the nature and scope of the volumes under discussion are sufficiently 
apparent. As for their intrinsic value, it is little affected by the fact 
that all the articles have, in one form or another, already seen the light. 
The oldest article in the collection appeared in 1875, but very few others 
saw the light before 1884, and the majority fall between 1890-1911. 
The ability and method of the author assure even to his earliest studies 
much of permanent value. The like may be said of the reviews which 
are lengthy and valuable discussions of important subjects. 

But that which, for the present writer at least, outweighs in interest 
all other aspects of these volumes is the light they throw on the growth 
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of the science itself. The career of the author, his articles and reviews all 
tell us of the pioneers in the science, the difficulties experienced in over¬ 
coming antagonisms of all kinds, the gradual recognition of the subject 
by the universities, the advances made in the study of the subject. 

An interesting preface shows us that the author derives inspiration 
primarily from Edward B. Tylor, Albert Riville, C. P. Tiele, and sec¬ 
ondarily from Ernest Renan, Max Miiller, and Herbert Spencer. To 
the first three, especially to Tylor, “qui, par son ouvrage classique, 
Primitive Culture , a tant contribu6 k lancer l’histoire comparie des religi¬ 
ons dans sa veritable voie,” (Preface, p. xii), he frequently refers as being 
the men whose points of view and methods have most inspired him. 
And this inspiration came to him, as it would appear, not so much from 
his special academic training which looked in the direction of law and 
administration, as from a natural bent for the subject. This interest 
showed itself first in the study of contemporary religious conditions in 
England. (“Une visite aux 6glises rationalistes de Londre,” III, 1-3 
[1875].) This study led both to a conscious period of preparation to give 
instruction in the history of religion and to the publication in 1884 of his 
first book, U Evolution religieuse contemporaine chez les Anglais , les Amlri- 
cains el les Hindous. Shortly after the publication of this work, in the 
same year, 1884, he was admitted to teach at the University of Brussels. 
It is instructive to note that, at the time of his appointment, the subject 
of the science of religion was being taught at the universities of Holland 
(1876) and the College de France (r88o). Constantly the subject, to a 
greater or less degree, of denunciations, D’Alviella became in 1891 as 
Hibbert lecturer the center of an illuminating episode. In that year the 
trustees of the fund had wished to have the lectures delivered at Balliol 
but were refused the privilege on the ground that the announced subject 
of D’Alviella’s lectures, “Origin and Growth of the Conception of God 
as Illustrated by Anthropology and History,” separated itself too much 
from purely historical ground. D’Alviella adds, as showing how much 
the atmosphere of Balliol has since then been liberalized, that there, in 
1908, was held the “Summer School of Theology” where he was invited 
to give two lectures, one of which was entitled “Animism and Its Place 
in the Religious Evolution (H, 109-25). As a further indication of the 
increased recognition of the science, D’Alviella notes that, in contrast 
with the five universities which had by 1880 introduced the subject into 
the curricula, in 1911 the number of universities in which instruction 
in the subject was being given totaled 30. 

In the articles and reviews composing the second volume the prin- 
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dpal advances of the science itself, since 1883, are treated in greater or 
less degree. Beginning with a review (1883) of A. Riville’s Lcs religions 
des peuples non civilizis, the author initiates a series of summaries and 
discussions that deal with the contributions and views of (1886) Spencer’s 
Ecclesiastical Institutions; (1888) Andrew Lang’s Myth, Ritual and Reli¬ 
gion; (1897-98) Robertson Smith’s epoch-making Lectures on the Religion 
of the Semites; (1903) J. G. Frazer’s The Golden Bough , 2d edition, 
signalized as “a scientific rehabilitation of magic”; with the attitude of 
scholars from the time of Tylor to the present toward animism (1910); 
and with the development of the method employed in the science. 

In passing it may be interesting to observe that the fact that the 
contributions of the Germans to the development of this science have 
been relatively slight is emphasized by the relatively few references to 
German works to be found in the contents of these volumes. In con¬ 
clusion, by way of general appraisal one may safely say that these 
volumes of Goblet d’Alviella constitute a valuable possession for all 
those to whom the conclusions of the science of religion are of importance. 

Curtis H. Walker 

University or Chicago 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF RELIGION 

Professor Hocking 1 has made a serious endeavor to reinterpret 
idealism in a way which will afford a positive groundwork for 
religion. The author is conscious of a deep distrust of the services 
of recent thought for the purposes of religion. Pragmatism has 
exposed the weakness of classical idealism for religious needs, but 
pragmatism itself is not considered constructive in this field. The 
adoption of a theory of the universe, after the manner of classical 
idealism, does not furnish sufficient objectivity and authority. Ideal¬ 
ism fails to work, not because it employs a wrong point of view, 
but because it is “unfinished.” It “does not give sufficient cre¬ 
dence to the authoritative Object, shows, so far, no adequate com¬ 
prehension of the attitude of worship .” It supplies too much a 
religion-in-general, a religion of idea, not adequately rooted in passion, 
fact, and institutional life. Thus far the idealist has not been able to 
expound the worth and use of church, dogma, creed, priest, mediator, 
the whole apparatus of God-worship which religious evolution has 

1 The Meaning of God in Human Experience: a Philosophic Study of Religion. 
By William Ernest Hocking, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Yale Uni¬ 
versity. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1912. xxii+586 pages. 
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produced. These limitations the author thinks may be supplied to 
Idealism by Mysticism of a certain type. The entire volume may be 
conceived in terms of this task. The first part, in three chapters, deals 
with a statement of the nature of religion in pragmatic terms by means 
of its effects in history and in persons. Historically, religion is the 
mother of the arts, but the arts have obscured this relation by empha¬ 
sizing their differences as they attained emancipation. “Art for art’s 
sake,” is their cry. “Where the arts thrive as separate interests, religion 
is feeble. The zealous religion of today is at home in the life of the 
peasantry, of the Bourgeoisie—wherever life is still simple and unified.” 

Part II discusses in nine chapters, “Religious Feeling and Religious 
Theory,” and outlines the motives which have led to the retirement of 
reason in religion. The comparison of religions and the life-histories of 
religious movements show that “religion renews its life in great bursts 
of impulse which emanate not from new thoughts, but from rarely 

impressive personalities.Their utterances are poetic, oracular, 

couched in figure and parable, not in theses.As passion cools, 

theology spreads; and as theology spreads, passion cools still more.” 
But Professor Hocking is not content to make religion a matter of feeling, 
apart from ideation. It is his conviction that “feeling does no work 
apart from its guiding idea,” and that ideas are alive and vital only 
through such feelings as love and sympathy. “The meaning of the 
religious idea is so far inseparable from this fateful value-bearing as 
almost to justify the statement that religion is the region where fact 
and value coincide: where there is no idea apart from feeling, as there 
is no feeling apart from idea.” 

Part HI is a series of free, somewhat impressionistic, meditations on 
“The Need of God.” Different types of monism are reviewed with a 
view to determining what kind and degree of optimism is compatible 
with each, “ for surely we will have no world in which it is not possible 
to be optimistic, and without danger to our moral fiber.” Some kind 
of monism is necessary to give character to the world. Without this, 
optimism is impossible. But this unity may not lie on the surface. It 
may have to be achieved, and this would contribute that element of 
doubt which optimism also requires. But it is not sufficient to accept 
the scientific view of curing and removing all evils. There must also be 
an ignoring of evil. The optimism demanded must not be easygoing nor 
dependent upon a quickly discerned and readily won unity. “The 
One stands there, as our opportunity, not as mechanical necessity.” 

There is need also of an Absolute—a changeless framework within 
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which we may have the sense of real and progressive improvement. 
This is shown in the demand of the epistemologist: What can I surely 
know ? It appears in the demand of the moralist: What ought I to do ? 
No such particular inquiry yields the Absolute, but each one presupposes 
and implies the Absolute, “for life is but a certain consciousness of the 
Absolute.” 

But in addition to the need of unity and changelessness there is 
need for personality. Not only do we need a One and an Absolute but 
we need God. The crux of this problem is the presence of pain and evil 
in the world, and this must be dealt with in thorough fashion. “Men 
have no right to the satisfactions which their religion affords them, 
except as they earn that right by successful metaphysical thought.” 
But for our author this task is not so arduous after all, for “Happily, 
metaphysical knowledge is the most universal kind of knowledge; the 
infant’s first thoughts are metaphysical, that is to say, thoughts of 
Reality—though not by name and title.” Basing the discussion here 
upon a criticism of McTaggart’s Dogmas of Religion , the conclusion is 
reached that pain and evil are assuaged through companionship, espe¬ 
cially through the sense of association with the Divine. I need this 
relation with an “Other whose relation to me is not subject to evil 
through its own defect.” 

Part IV attempts to show “How Men Know God.” This is through 
Nature and social experience. “Nature is pre-eminently the world of 
socially verifiable things, the world of scientific research—which is 
general human collaboration on a common object. We look at Nature 
through the eyes of a social world.” There is thus present to us every¬ 
where Other Mind. All our social experience presupposes a funda¬ 
mental relation with an Other. This social experience, it is asserted, 
could not exist if there were only empirical knowers in the world. “Our 
first and fundamental social experience is an experience of God.” From 
this position it is not far to a restatement and adoption of the onto¬ 
logical argument. The reality of God is found in the necessity of the 
idea in all our limited and negative experience. The consciousness of 
defects and limits implies the consciousness of God. All other argu¬ 
ments conclude that because the world is, God is, but the ontological 
argument reasons that “ because the world is not , God is” But God 
thus found is not an object among objects, natural or psychical. “As 
an object in the world of objects, God is next to nothing .” The develop¬ 
ment of the knowledge of God (chap, xxiii) is traced from the spirit 
beliefs of primitive man to the conception of personality which includes 
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law. Religion becomes universal at the same time that it becomes 
most peculiarly personal.” 

In Part V is presented a treatment of “ Worship and the Mystics.” 
The importance of this part is seen in such statements as this: “ Worship 
brings the experience of God to pass in self-consciousness with a searching 
valency not obligatory upon the pure thinker: in some way it enacts 
the presence of God, sets God into the will to work there.” Mysticism 
is taken not so much in terms of its doctrine as its deed. It is rightly 
pointed out that religion throughout its history has been a matter of 
overt activity—of ceremonial, rite, dramatic enactment—more than a 
system of thought. The identification of worship with thinking is 
therefore a perversion and misrepresentation. This insight is un¬ 
doubtedly valid and significant, but the selection of mysticism as the 
typical expression of this active attitude in worship raises many ques¬ 
tions. In any case, however, the author presents an illuminating 
analysis and description of the mystical experience. Chaps, xxvi, xxvii, 
and xxviii present a suggestive psychological account of the mystic 
way, through negation of the world and the self, to the passive attitude 
through which God enters and energizes the soul. The mystic seeks the 
whole , rather than any particulars of reality. Through this totality, 
experienced in worship, the details of one’s occupations and interests 
are set in a luminous perspective and given meaning and worth. But 
these two spheres of work and worship, detail and unity, must alternate 
and thus enrich and support each other. “Prayer and Its Answer” are 
discussed in connection with this mystical experience and partake of its 
essence. Prayer is mystic insight and “ the answer to prayer is whatever 
of simplicity, of naturalness, of original appreciation, is brought into 
our view of things by this act of obedience of the mind to its absolute 
object.” 

Part VI is devoted to a discussion of “The Fruits of Religion,” 
dealing with revelation, inspiration, and the prophetic consciousness. 
This discussion is controlled by the conception of mysticism just pre¬ 
ceding. 

Several important notes and essays are added. They deal with the 
Subconscious, the Relations between Idea and Value, the Knowledge of 
Independent Reality, and the Nature of the Mystic’s Love of God. 

The author's style is attractive and at times brilliant. He shows 
himself widely read, thoughtful, alert, and always dead in earnest. 
It is doubtful, however, whether he has always availed himself of the 
most serviceable materials for the interpretation of his views. One is 
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impressed by the prominence of rather abstract principles and arguments 
in the work of one who so evidently seeks to keep within experience and 
the concrete. In particular it would seem that the natural sciences and 
especially the social sciences have more to offer than has here been used. 
Perhaps a more thorough use of social psychology would have deeply 
modified the entire argument, as it seems about to do in the final, abbre¬ 
viated chapter on “The Unifying of History,” where it is said to be 
“the last fruit of religion to produce, or approximate, a prophetic con¬ 
sciousness, that is to say, a natural historic consciousness, wholly 
awakened, literal and real, capable of seeing the divinity of its own 
present fact and acting upon it. It is the work of faith to face the bulk 
and detailed circumstance of nature, banish its luck, remove its moun- 
tains. ,, Such sentences as these do not seem to find so effective and 
convincing a setting in the phenomena of historical mysticism, as in the 
practical, humanitarian, yet thoroughly ideal tendencies of present-day 
religious activity. 


The first three chapters of the seven lectures 1 recently delivered 
by Professor Royce on the Bross foundation deals with the religion 
of individual piety, social experience, and of reason. The fourth 
chapter deals with “The World and the Will,” the fifth, with “The 
Religion of Loyalty,” the sixth with “The Religious Mission of Sorrow,” 
and the last with “The Unity of the Spirit and the Invisible Church.” 

Religion is throughout conceived as salvation. This notion of 
salvation includes the idea that there is some end or aim of human life 
more important than all others, and that man is in great danger of 
missing this highest aim. A sense of this need of salvation may come 
through individual failure, loss, or disappointment. Through all our 
caprices and because of them, we become aware of the value of the ideal 
of spiritual unity and harmony. But normally the experience of the 
individual leads to a social insight. 

Social experience is regarded by Professor Royce as the second stage 
in the dialectic of salvation which in turn proves to be inadequate. This 
second stage is much in evidence at the present time. Religion is 
occupied with social problems and reforms. This social experience, 
however, is regarded as identical with its conventionalized forms, and 
therefore as necessarily partial and unsatisfying. Thus: “human 
society, as it now is, in this world of care, is a chaos of needs; and the 
whole social order groans and travails together in pain, until now, longing 

* The Sources of Religious Insight. By Josiah Royce. New York: Scribner, 
1912. xvi-f 297 pages. 
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for salvation. It can be saved, as the individual can be saved, only in 
case there is some way that leads upward, through all our turmoil and 
our social bickerings.” It is then to the reason that the author looks to 
find the desired unity and harmony. The function of reason is that of 
taking our subjective, partial opinions and putting them in a larger 
perspective. Carried to its ultimate stage, this subsuming of particular, 
fragmentary experience under wider views brings us at last to the insight 
concerning the whole world of reality. “Opinions about reality in its 
wholeness, about the world, about the all, are appeals to the all-judging 
insight, to the all-seeing view, to the knowledge and experience that 
grasps the totality of facts, to the widest outlook, to the deepest insight, 
to the absolute rational decision. This ultimate Self to which the succes¬ 
sive insights lead, is held to be more live, real, concrete, conscious, and 
genuine than any momentary experience. 

But now “ an opinion is a deed.” To say “ There is a God,” involves 
a rule of action, and this in turn involves practical experience, taken as 
a harmonious whole. And this relation of the simplest deed to a con¬ 
sistent whole of action is the essence of the “Religion of Loyalty.” The 
difference between religion and morality emerges at this point. Morality 
prescribes conduct in terms of duty, while religion displays a spontaneous, 
abiding devotion to a cause. The cause is no mere abstraction but is 
a live something. “My home,” “my family,” “my country,” “my 
service,” “mankind,” “the church,” “my art, ,, “my science,” “the 
cause of humanity,” or, once more, “God’s will”—such are the names 
for the cause. This quality of religious devotion was exhibited by Ida 
Lewis, the keeper of the Lime Rock lighthouse in Narragansett Bay. 
It is manifest in every devoted mother, soldier, martyr, lover, and 
scientist. This loyalty never regards itself as mere duty. It is the 
essence of religion. 

Such loyalty gets tested in sorrow and evil, both in such as can be 
banished from the world and in that which must be patiently endured. 
It is in the noble endurance of sorrow, in the assurance of ones inner 
consistency and right will that the spiritual life gains one of its greatest 
victories. 

It follows from this conception of religious insight that it may be 
fostered in a particular religious organization or it may express itself 
through other channels. In this view religion in its essence may appear 
in any sect or in none. Importance naturally attaches to the “Invisible 
Chinch” as that scattered company of loyal souls both in and out of all 
organizations, who follow the light they possess and remain faithful 
to whatever cause they champion. 
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Professor Leuba has just published the first 1 of three volumes which 
he has projected in the same subject. The other two are to deal with: 
(i) the impulses, motives, and aims of the religious life; (2) the means 
employed to reach the ends—ceremonial, prayer, communion, etc.; 
(3) the results secured; (4) the means and the results considered in the 
relation of cause and effect. The present volume, as the subtitle indi¬ 
cates, treats of the origin, function, and future of religion. Much of the 
material has already appeared in separate articles, but the volume becomes 
a real contribution by organizing the scattered discussions and by 
supplementing them with new chapters. 

Professor Leuba is one of the pioneers in the scientific study of 
religion, and his investigations are marked by a rigorous and thorough 
application of the scientific method. It is of human interest, and I think 
it is of importance for the right understanding of the author’s discussions, 
to have him frankly declare that he is moved to his task not only by 
scientific interests but also by an interest in the destiny of religion. 
In a note (p. 275) he avows an early religious training, the experience of 
conversion, and a continued sympathetic appreciation and understanding 
of religious life. In his treatment of the future of religion, after some 
attention to different types—Buddhism, Christian pantheism, psycho- 
therapic cults—he commits himself to faith in a modified religion of 
humanity. Auguste Comte and the Ethical Culture Society contribute 
something to the conception .—“ A religion in agreement with the accepted 
body of scientific knowledge, and centered about Humanity conceived 
as the manifestation of a Force tending to the creation of an ideal society, 
would occupy in the social life the place that a religion should normally 
hold.” 

Of more immediate interest psychologically are other questions 
presented in this treatise. One is the relation of religion and magic. 
They are held to have separate origins. Leuba discovers three types 
of behavior in primitive society, mechanical, coercitive, and anthropo- 
pathic. Science, magic, and religion correspond to these, in this order. 
“ Most of the forms of religious behavior arise from transferring practices 
useful in human intercourse to man’s relations with gods. Because of 
the origin and nature of the gods, human relations are the prototypes 
of intercourse with gods.” This view encounters serious difficulties. 
It seems to ascribe discrimination and clearness of conceptions to 
savages, whereas Leuba himself repeatedly affirms that their conceptions 

1 A Psychological Study of Religion: Its Origin, Function and Future . By J. H. 
Leuba. New York: Macmillan, 1912. xiv+371 pages. 
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are “hazy and fluid. ,, “What appears to him [the savage] impersonal 
at one moment may suddenly assume the characteristics of a spirit. ,, 

Another question concerns the effort of recent theology, particularly 
of the Ritschlian school, to ground the evidence for God in the subjective 
experience of faith and feeling. The attempt to regard this evidence as 
unique and possessing an inherent authority is effectively exposed. The 
claims for “judgments of value” as over against theoretical judgments 
are also criticized. “Before the theologians who claim to find in inner 
experience the data of theology, and on that ground to remove it from 
all contact with science, may be looked upon as intellectually worthy of 
consideration, they must explain how they secure objective and universal 
knowledge. The mystical claim can exist only because of the failure 
to separate the subjective significance of consciousness from the trans- 
subjective meaning which is attributed to some parts of it.” Theology 
is challenged to deal with inner experience by scientific methods, and 
when it does that, it becomes a branch of psychology. 

This is in keeping with the empirical idealism to which the author 
proclaims his allegience—his emphasis being upon the word empirical . 
“The attributes of the ideal can be only those the value of which has 
been discovered in social intercourse.” Consistently with this view, 
he holds that faith in God and belief in immortality are not the basis 
but the outcome of human worth and of social endeavor. In a cruder 
age this idea of God, thus generated, was accompanied by a tran¬ 
scendental belief in his existence. But for the modem man there does 
not arise belief in a personal God so much as belief in righteousness, 
justice, and a sublime purpose. Such beliefs “perform the essential 
function of those he has discarded.” 

Still Professor Leuba is unwilling to commit himself to a naturalistic 
philosophy. He is too good a psychologist to overlook “the idealism 
present in every human heart.” What he does overlook, however, as 
it seems to me, is the essentially personal, social form of all our practical 
thinking. It is my conviction that the sophisticated, as well as the 
plain man, thinks his ideals of righteousness and justice in the God form, 
when he is dealing with them in dead earnest in practical life. 

E. S. Ames 

University of Chicago 
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BRIEF MENTION 

OLD TESTAMENT 

Cheyne, T. K. The Mines of Isaiah Re-explored. London: A. & C. Black, 
1912. x+200 pages. 55. 

The indefatigable activity of Professor Cheyne is to be marveled at. Book 
follows book with the regularity of clockwork; and all this notwithstanding the fact 
that scholars have almost unanimously refused to accept the results of his later works as 
valid. The present volume applies the Jerahmeel hypothesis to the latter part of the 
Book of Isaiah. The novel character of the results may be indicated by the citation 
of some examples. The liberator of the Jews from exile was not Cyrus, king of Persia, 
but a successful North Arabian adventurer. The exiles were transported not to 
Babylonia but to a region in North Arabia. The name of the Servant of Yahweh 
was Asshur (p. 44), or Ashkal, a divine-human being, “who should conquer the nearer 
lands of North Arabia and incorporate them into the domain of Yahweh” (p. 57). 
There were two Babels (p. 10), two Lebanons (p. 179); Beliar is equivalent both to 
Yarbel (p. 141) and to Jerahmeel (p. 50); Jacob is identical with Jerahmeel (p. 18) 
and also with Afc’ab or A^ab (p. 114); Bethel is a corruption of Ithbal»Ishmael 
(p. 115); Anath-Bethel of the Elephantine papyri is “a popular corruption of Ethan- 
Ithbal” (p. 116); Malachi is Jerahmeel (p. 140); “all flesh is grass and all its goodli¬ 
ness as the flower of the field ” must yield place to “ all Abshur is grass and all Kashram 
as the flower of the field ”; and so on with tireless ingenuity and inventiveness. These 
propositions are not argued but asserted and reiterated. The “epilogue” of the 
volume gives expression to the author’s characteristic sweetness of disposition which 
refuses to become soured, even though his cherished views fail to receive recognition 
and are mercilessly attacked. 

FriedlXnder, G. Rabbinic Philosophy and Ethics Illustrated by Haggadic 
Parables and Legends. London: P. Valientine & Sons, 1912. vi+304 
pages. 4 s. 6 d. 

This is a useful collection of materials from the Talmud and Midrash. The 
passages selected have been newly translated from the original texts. The selections 
made concern themselves with five topics: (1) cosmology, (2) Adam and Eve, (3) story 
of the Patriarchs, (4) Israel in Egypt and the exodus, (5) Israel in the wilderness. A 
full set of indices renders the book usable for reference and of value for those who 
have not access to the original sources or to complete translations. The translation 
and notes seem to have been prepared with care. 

Meyer, Eduard. Histoire de Vantiquiti. Tome premier—Introduction & 
rStude des soci£t6s anciennes (Evolution des groupements humains). 
Traduit par Maxime David. Paris: Paul Geutimer, 1912. viii+284 
pages. Fr. 7.50. 

The third edition of Meyer’s great Geschichte des Orients is not yet complete. 
But the French translation of it begins herewith. The portion here offered corresponds 
to the first half of the first volume of the German original. It includes three chapters, 
viz., i, “Political and Social Evolution,” ii, “Intellectual Evolution,” iii, “History 
and Historical Science.” These constitute an introduction to the entire work. This 
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portion of the third edition has undergone no serious change from the second edition, 
the two editions being almost identical in this section. The translation is well done, 
presenting characteristic French simplicity and lucidity. Would that some enter¬ 
prising publisher would undertake to place this important work within the reach of 
English readers. 

Gressmann, H., el al. Die Schriften des AUen Testaments in Auswahl neu 
iibersetzl tind fur die Gegemoart crkldrt. 19. Liefenmg: Das Judenlum , von 
M. Haller. 20. Liefenmg: Die Anfdnge Israels, von H. Gressmann. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1912. 160 pages. M. 2. 
Gressmann translates, analyzes, and interprets the narrative in Exodus and 
Numbers regarding the exodus and the wilderness march to Kadesh. This work is 
introduced by a chronological list of the important events in Semitic and Egyptian 
history from 2700 B.c. to 135 B.c., together with a survey of the early history of 
Palestine and of Israel and brief “introductions” to the books of Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, and Judges. Haller’s instalment contains the text 
of Haggai, Zech., chaps. 1-8, Malachi, Isa., chaps. 56-66, and Neh. 1:1—4:17- The 
translation and notes upon this material were done by Professor Bruno Baentsch, 
whose untimely death prevented his completion of the entire volume. In connection 
with this material good use is made of the Elephantine papyri. The work as a whole 
is a fine example of the way in which to present the results of scholarship to 
the educated public. 

Richter, G. Der Ezechielische Tempel . Eine exegetische Studie liber Ez. 
40 ff. [Beitr&ge zur Forderung christlicher Theologie.] Gtltersloh: Ber¬ 
telsmann, 1912. 92 pages. M. 1.80. 

The text of the chapters descriptive of the Temple is in a desperate state. Much 
of the narrative is unintelligible on this account. Richter here publishes a new trans¬ 
lation, which rests upon many textual emendations, and adds a running textual and 
exegetical commentary. Good use is made of the work of previous commentators 
and much help is sought from the Septuagint. The work reveals much discrimination 
and excellent judgment. The author is quick to discover the weaknesses in the 
textual and exegetical conjectures of his predecessors and ready with many new 
proposals, which in some cases are certainly improvements. 

Volz, Paul. Das Neujahrsfest Jakwes ( Laubhtittenfest ). Tubingen: Mohr, 
1912. 62 pages. M. 1.50. 

An objective description of the Feast of Tabernacles as it was in the times of 
Jesus, together with a discussion of the origin of the feast and the significance of its 
various rites. In this latter portion of the treatise Volz departs from most of the 
current interpretations and formulates new hypotheses. The origin of the feast is 
dissociated from agricultural conditions and found in the circle of ideas connected 
with the incoming of the new year. For this feast was really the great New Year’s 
Feast of the Hebrews. The various rites had to do with atonement for sins, with 
prayers for rain, with greetings to the new moon, and the like. The dwelling in tents 
was due to the belief that Yahweh himself abode in a tent. Such a treatise is full of 
interest, if not always convincing. 
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McNeile, A. H. Deuteronomy—Its Place in Revelation . New York: Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co., 1912. x+136 pages. 

This is a popular introduction to the Book of Deuteronomy. The problem 
stated in the title receives very little consideration in the book. The author’s concern 
is really with the ordinary themes treated in an “Introduction.” It is, as its author 
states, “a simple study of the subject, free, for the most part, from technicalities, and 
entirely free from novel theories or speculations.” Much of it takes the form of a 
reply to recent attacks upon the modern view of Deuteronomy. Those desirous of 
being intelligently familiar with the historical interpretation of Deuteronomy could 
do no better than to read this book. 

Ferar£s, S. YQK nbnn ‘’*13 btiDSfl fctb VErreur do traduction prouvie 
par le mot blZH* Paris: Durlacher, 1912. 39 pages. 

This is an attempt to demonstrate that the word always rendered “milk” in the 
command “thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk” (Exod. 23:19; 34126; 
Deut. 14:21), should rather be rendered “suckling.” This yields the sense “thou 
shalt not cook a kid while suckling its mother.” The new translation does not rest 
upon solid philological foundations. 

Duller, J. Das Buck Jona , nock dem Ur text Ubersetzt und erkldrt: Wien: 
Carl Fromme, 1912. viii+112 pages. 

This volume carries the nihil obstat and imprimatur of the ecclesiastical authorities 
representing Rome. And well it may. For its author believes everything that any¬ 
body could require him to believe. He holds that Jonah was the author of the book 
that bears his name; that the mission of Jonah to Nineveh was a quite normal under¬ 
taking for a prophet; that Jonah was a type of Christ; that the book is a unit and 
essentially all genuine, even the psalm; that its narrative is of actual historical events; 
and that the various miraculous occurrences are not to be subjected to suspicion. The 
only points at which he departs at all from traditional views are 1:16, 2:11, and 4:8. 
The first he would transpose to follow 1:13; the second to follow 2:2; and from the 
third he would omit “east wind” as a gloss. An introduction, 56 pages in length, 
gives an excellent r6sum6 of the history of the exegesis of Jonah, but makes little 
addition to the work of the author’s predecessors. An extensive bibliography, 12 
pages in length, gives all the literature on Jonah that is of any value and much that 
is of no use. The Hebrew text is printed alongside the German translation at the 
head of each page of the commentary proper. The commentary is, like the intro¬ 
duction, filled with the views of preceding interpreters; but the author exhibits good 
judgment in his selections of opinion and explains his text as fully and satisfactorily 
as could be desired by anyone who accepts the same views regarding the genesis and 
character of the Jonah story as he does. 

Macalister, R. A. S. A History of Civilization in Palestine . Cambridge: 
The University Press; New York: Putnam, 1912. 139 pages. 40 cents 
net. 

Every student of the Bible is interested in discovering as fully as possible the early 
inhabitants of the Holy Land. Mr. Macalister, of all recent excavators, was the best 
equipped man to prepare this little volume in “The Cambridge Manuals of Science 
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and Literature.” His discoveries at Gezer gave him a cross-section of the history of 
the early occupants of Palestine including Israel. To a Bible student his chapters on 
the ages preceding the Hebrew monarchy are especially attractive, and, like the 
remainder of the book, are merely a condensation of the mass of information which he 
gathered in his work as excavator. A bibliography and map are very useful addenda 
to the handy little volume. 

Johns, C. H. W. Ancient Assyria . Cambridge and New York: Putnam, 
1912. 175 pages. 40 cents net. 

Johns’s little Ancient Assyria is a marvel of condensation. Really it is too much 
of one. Most of us would prefer that it be less bony, and more human. While his 
sketch is eminently readable and interesting for scholars of history who can read 
between the lines, a layman becomes almost wearied at the rapid succession of passing 
events and characters. A dozen fine half-tone cuts, a too brief bibliography, an 
index, and an uncolored map of Assyria conclude this, another volume in the “ Cam¬ 
bridge Manuals of Science and Literature.” 

Rothstein, J. Wilhelm. Megilld, der Mischnatroctal “Megilld.” Ins 
Deutsche llbersetzt und mit besonderer BerUcksichtigung des Neuen 
Testaments mit Anmerkungen versehen. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1912. 20 
pages. M. o. 70. 

The Megillfl. (bookroll) usually means in the plural, the five books, Canticles, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, which were read at five great feasts. 
But the term Megillft in this treatise refers to Esther. The Mischnatractat Megillfi, 
refers to the reading of Esther, and contains the regulations which are to be followed, 
especially those related in the ninth chapter, in the Jewish congregation. But the 
contents of the Tractat pertain in part only to the reading of the MegillR. The 
remainder deals with other things, some of which are only tangentially connected 
with the main theme. The translation is based on an Amsterdam edition of 1814 with 
constant reference to, and use of, later editions. The notes occupying about one- 
quarter of each page are especially valuable. 

Eiselen, Carl Frederick. The Christian View of the Old Testament. New 
York: Eaton & Mains, 1912. 267 pages. $1. 

If the ordinary Bible student or reader of the Bible wants to know what Christian 
scholars believe today regarding the Old Testament he should pick up and read this 
book. ' Eiselen has canvassed some of the most troublesome questions that the layman 
in Bible study meets, and has presented sane, sensible solutions of them. Though no 
new theories or positions are advanced, the work will be a boon to many a man who 
has seriously stumbled over insignificant things that should never have disturbed his 
equilibrium. The mechanical make-up of the book can be improved in another edi¬ 
tion, either by inserting the chapter-headings at the top of the right-hand page, or 
by putting this heading at the top of the left-hand page, and the chief thought 
of the two pages facing the reader at the top of the right-hand page. Such 
mechanical devices are a little more expensive, but immensely increase the handiness 
of a volume. 
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Jaeger, Karl. Das Bauemhaus in Palaestina . Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1912. 62 pages and 8 plates. M. 2.40. 

Travelers in Palestine will appreciate the little work prepared by Dr. Jaeger on 
the peasant house of modem Palestine. The author traveled through all parts of the 
land and gathered his data at first hand. That fact gives value to his descriptions and 
conclusions. The peasant’s house is the house of the villages outside of the larger 
cities. It is a simple, primitive, gray-colored, usually mud or brick, though sometimes 
stone structure, with thick walls, dirt floor, a door, possibly a window, and a flat clay 
roof, supported by poles. It is occupied by the family, by the cow and donkey, chickens 
or other domestic animals, and has under the same roof a storeroom for grain and other 
eatables. The work is illustrated by seven half-tones of modem buildings in Pales¬ 
tine. Only a brief word is said about the dwellings of ancient Palestine, illustrated by 
one view of the uncovered ruins of dwellings of ancient Jericho. 

Balla, Emil. Das Ich der Psalmen . [Forschungen zur Religion und Litera- 
tur des Alten und Neuen Testaments. 16. Heft.] Gdttingen: Vanden¬ 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1912. 155 pages. M. 4.80. 

The problem of the individual or national interpretation of the personal pronoun 
of the first person in the Psalter has been discussed anew in Balia’s Das Ich der 
Psalmen . De Wette, Olshausen, Reuss, and Cheyne interpreted the “I” of many 
of the psalms as meaning either pious Israel as over against the godless element of the 
chosen people, or Israel as over against the heathen peoples. Balla lays down the 
thesis that the “I” psalms in the Psalter and in the remaining books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment are to be understood wholly as individual, except in those cases where specific 
statement in the text would require another interpretation of the “I.” To prove 
his thesis the author adduces two main lines of argument: (1) the proof furnished by 
the more natural and simple kinds of psalms, including in addition to the Old Testa¬ 
ment, a comparison of the individual religious songs of Baby Ionian-Assyrian litera¬ 
ture; (2) the proofs discovered in the complex species such as, liturgies, prophetical 
lyrics, and public songs in which an “I” occurs; and alphabetical psalms. A third 
part of the book is a refutation, formal and convincing, of the collective personifi¬ 
cation theory of the “I” psalms. This is a commendable task, well carried out, in 
which the author has very nearly struck the golden mean between the extremes of 
earlier authors. 

MSller, Wilhelm. Wider den Bann der QueUenscheidung . Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1912. 229 pages. M. 3. 

The author of the Historisch-kritische Bedenken gegen die Grof-Wedhausensche 
Hypothese now puts out another work, Wider den Bann der QueUenscheidung , in which 
he makes further attacks on the critical analysis that is now so prevalent among Old 
Testament scholars. He adopts the sources, unless in his detailed discussion he 
distinctly disavows them, used in Kautzsch’s translations, first edition. But 
he also hails with delight the appearance in German of Orr’s Problem of the Old 
Testament , as an epoch-making work on Pentateuchal criticism. M5ller, though a 
follower in his earlier studies of Wellhausen, became convinced, not through dogmatic, 
but through historical, investigations, that Wellhausen’s hypotheses cannot stand the 
test. This book is a detailed study, mainly of twenty-five chapters of Genesis, to break 
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down the current critical theory. He claims to have no interest at all in attributing 
the Pentateuch to Moses. But he does maintain that it is more just to ask what single 
passages are not from Moses, than timorously here or there to attribute to him a 
broken fragment. The whole temper and tone of the book is strongly against the 
current critical position both of the Pentateuch as a whole and especially that of 
Deuteronomy. 

Schmidt, Aage. Gedanke liber die Entwicklung der Religion auf Grund der 
babyUmischen Quellen. [Mitteilung der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft 
(E.V.), 1911, 3.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. 136 pages. M. 5. 

The characteristics of some of the old religions of the ancient world are depicted in 
Die Entwicklung der Religion auf Grund der babylonischen Quellen. To make compari¬ 
sons more valuable the author presents some facts concerning the development of 
religion among the Egyptians, the Chinese, the Greeks, the Phoenicians, the Indians 
of India, and the Babylonians. Of the last he specifies the Sumerians and the Baby¬ 
lonians as two different facts. As-a kind of summary of his investigation we may say 
that there is an important difference between the content of the Sumerian and Baby¬ 
lonian texts. On the whole and in the long run, Sumerian texts are certainly older 
than Babylonian, and since we have a unified culture before us as we must surely 
assume, we find two steps in the development. By comparison we find, first, that the 
old, great judicial deities have been promoted to the side of lower divinities; second, 
that magic and enchantment grew and became more and more senseless and finally 
secured a recognized place in the native religion. Both of these peculiarities are 
paralleled at the same time among neighboring peoples, except that in China the 
process was slower. Comparative religion finds some material here. 


Eerdmans, B. D. AlUestamentliche Studien . IV. Das Buch Leviticus. 
Giessen: Tdpelmann, 1912. 144 pages. M. 4.40. 

The Book of Leviticus contains almost entirely laws to regulate the cult. Chaps. 
8-10 are narrative, but link themselves to Exodus, chaps. 25-40. Bertholet, in the 
introduction to his commentary on Leviticus, says, “Leviticus belongs entirely to P; 
to this there is no dissent.” Eerdmans challenges this statement, and undertakes in 
his discussion to set it aside. After we have followed the author through his detailed 
study of phrases, customs, laws, and literary form, we find that his conclusion is that 
almost all the laws contained in Leviticus are pre-exilic. There is no real occasion for 
finding in the book an exilic code of laws, the so-called “laws of holiness.” It cannot 
be proved that Lev., chap. 17, begins a new collection of laws, and it is not probable 
that Lev., chaps. 1-7 and n-16, are to be ascribed to a later date than chaps. 17-26. 
If we compare Lev., chap, n, with Deuteronomy, it appears that Lev., chap, n, is the 
older text. 

The author’s methods deserve careful study and thought before we can set them 
aside. In the comparisons made in chaps. 1-7, he certainly has a strong case in his 
favor. While Eerdmans repudiates the results of the Wellhausen critics, he largely 
uses their methods. But his careful use of archaeological material, and his comparative 
study of rites and customs, bespeak impartial consideration for the validity of his 
conclusions. 
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Prat, F. La tkiologie de Saint-Paul. Deuxi&me partie. Paris: Beauchesne, 
1912. viii+579 pages. 

The first volume of this monumental Pauline study treated of Paul and his work; 
this volume is concerned more specifically with the theology. The only serious limi¬ 
tation is that which secures for it the ecclesiastical approbation: Nihil obsiat . This, 
of course, guarantees the character of the conclusions reached. The book has the merit 
of having been written with a thorough knowledge of the field, even the most radical 
views being stated clearly and fairly. It is accurate in type and quotation, is scholarly 
and sane, and is as critical as possible under the restrictions imposed. Many truths 
are' most admirably and happily expressed. The positions taken, however, are 
mostly those of the older theology. 

Behm, Johannes. Der Begriff AIA 0 HKH im Ncuen Testament . Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1912. M. 3. 

When we speak of the “New Testament,” what is the meaning of the Greek 
word which we render “Testament”? Though it occurs thirty-three times in our 
New Testament, lexicographers and commentators go wide asunder in its translation. 
To fix the word’s meaning in early Christian usage, especially in the New Testament, 
is the object of a valuable and persuasive study by Lie. Behm, Privatdozent at Er¬ 
langen. In Greek speech the word is ambiguous. Its common meaning is “ testament.” 
But Behm shows that it was sometimes used for “contract” (“covenant”), and makes 
extremely probable that it bore as well the general sense of “arrangement” or “regu¬ 
lation” (Anordnung, Vcrftigung), of which the meaning “testament” is only a speciali¬ 
zation. This general meaning Behm finds again in the LXX, alongside the more fre¬ 
quent meaning of “covenant,” which is always the force of the Hebrew original 
berith. Philo, on the other hand, means by either a divine ordering or a 

“will,” never a “covenant.” 

In the New Testament, Paul uses the word on one occasion in its “secular” 
Greek sense of “testament” (Gal. 3:15 and 17), elsewhere in the religious sense of 
the divine plan or arrangement for human weal, the expression of God’s will. In 
this meaning the sense of mutual contract of God and men is not at all present, but 
only the promise of God. This meaning holds in all the other New Testament refer¬ 
ences, including those in the Eucharist passages and the seventeen in Hebrews, with the 
single exception of Heb. 9:16 f., where the author, in a sort of parenthetic argument, 
makes use of the “testament” significance. Finally, Barnabas and Justin’s Dialogue 
(which has the word thirty-one times) support the prevailing New Testament usage. 

Behm’s study is extraordinarily detailed and careful, and must be, in the main, 
convincing, over against the prevailing interpretation. We have, not a “New Testa¬ 
ment” of God, or a “New Covenant” with God, but a “New Dispensation” of the 
divine goodness. _ 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 

Budge, E. A. Wallis. Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection . New York: 
Putnam; London: Philip Lee Warner, 1912. Vol. I, xxxv+404; Vol. II, 
440 pages. 

These two volumes by Dr. Budge display the same lack of method so notice¬ 
able in the numerous other works of the same author. The subject which he takes 
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up is one of the most important in the history of religion. The volumes, however, 
contain simply a hodge-podge of inner African superstitition compared without 
method with what purports to be the content of earlier Egyptian documents on the 
Osirian faith. It cannot be said that our knowledge is in any way furthered; indeed, 
it would be difficult to find a pair of volumes containing more misinformation, mis¬ 
understanding, and lack of discernment than these two under discussion. 

Jevons, F. B. The Idea of God in Early Religions . New York: Putnam, 

1912. 170 pages. $0.40. 

The Cambridge Manuals of Science and Religion render admirable service to the 
general reader. The little volume of Professor Jevons, The Idea of God in Early 
Religions , makes no attempt at elaborate discussion but covers its field in a singularly 
complete fashion. There is no really important question connected with this subject 
that it does not at least mention and characterize. The fundamental position of 
Professor Jevons is too well known to need discussion. He properly distinguishes 
between the idea of God as a fact of consciousness and as a descriptive formula. Yet 
he cannot believe that there is an impassable gulf between the idea of God and God 
himself. The difficulty which lies in the metaphysical problem here indicated he does 
not, however, discuss in detail, but in the closing pages of his volume he insists that 
what really is expressed in religion is at once the being and the idea of God. Evidently 
Professor Jevons is face to face with the everlasting question of epistemology 
and is making a sturdy protest against the more or less fashionable opinion that 
because one recognizes the functional value of ideas he needs nothing further in 
terms of being. 

But Professor Jevons’ book is really something other than a discussion of this 
point. It is a rapid and admirable synopsis of comparative religion in its relation to 
the theistic beliefs. To read it is to be placed at once in possession of the essence of 
much investigation and study. Professor Jevons writes in a style which is neither 
popular nor academic, and his little book is a welcome contribution to the rapidly 
developing literature seeking to popularize the positions of scientific theology. 

Entz, Gustav. Pessimismus und Wdtflucht bei Platon. Tubingen: Mohr, 

1911. viii+191 pages. 

Despite his discouragement over many of the features and tendencies of Greek 
life, Plato is not to be thought of, Dr. Entz maintains, as holding a pessimistic world¬ 
view which contrasts with the care-free and hopeful life-philosophy of his fellow- 
country-men. Rather was the prevailing tenor of Greek thought from the time of 
Homer pessimistic, inasmuch as a strong craving for life and eager joy in natural 
existence was always accompanied by a blighting sense of the transiency and hollow¬ 
ness of human existence and the imminence of death and the grave. In opposition to 
this, Plato’s philosophy was really optimistic; his optimism did not proceed from an 
insensibility to the ills of human life, however; it was based upon religious faith— 
the conviction of the reality of a higher, eternal life. This eternal life of the 
soul he believed to be the end and purpose of natural existence, giving meaning 
and value to the present efforts of man, his successes and failures. In establishing 
his position, the author reviews the dialogues of Plato in which his Weltanschauung 
is developed. 
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CHURCH HISTORY 

Papers of the American Society of Church History . Second series. Vol. III. 
Edited by William Walker Rockwell. New York: Putnam, 1912. 

$3-oo. 

This volume contains the reports and papers of the fourth and fifth annual meet¬ 
ings of the reorganized society held in New York City, December 27,1910, and Decem¬ 
ber 27, 1911, respectively. Among the papers are Dr. Corwin’s presidential address 
on “The Ecclesiastical Condition of New York at the Opening of the Eighteenth 
Century”; and Professor Christie’s paper on “The Beginnings of Arminianism in 
New England.” There are seven papers in all and they deal with subjects of abiding 
interest. 

Faulkner, John Alfred. Crises in the Early Church. New York: Eaton 

& Mains, 1912. $0.75. 

The purpose of this little volume is to set forth in an entirely untechnical form 
the leading crises through which the early church had to pass. It has been done from 
the sources but is within the easy reach of ministers, theological students, and intel¬ 
ligent laymen. The subject is one of fascination, and it is certain that many readers 
will want to pursue it farther. To meet this want the author has appended select 
bibliographies. Among the crises are: the Jewish; the Gnostic; the Montanist; the 
Arian; and the Catholic. 

Graves, Frank P. Peter Ramus and the Educational Reformation of the 

Sixteenth Century. New York: Macmillan, 1912. $1.25 net. 

We have often wondered why so conspicuous a person in the reformation of the 
sixteenth century should have been almost totally overlooked. The influence of 
Peter Ramus dominated the thinking of most of the universities on the Continent 
and in England for a considerable time, and that influence has Hved on and is potent 
still in our own times. But we are glad that at last this real hero is coming in sight 
of his own in France, the country that bore and nourished him, and in Germany. 
And it is a matter for gratitude that Professor Graves has kept America from being 
entirely out of the procession. His book is a broad study and careful analysis, an 
epitome of the works and principles of Ramus. Its eleven chapters include a review 
of the times of Ramus; his breach with Aristotle; his professorship in the Royal 
College; his conversion, persecution, and death; his general principles of the organi¬ 
zation of education; the content and method of the Trivium and Quadrivium; and 
his conception of higher and professional studies. 


DOCTRINAL 

Guth, William W. Revelation and Its Record. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co., 1912. viii+255 pages. $1.25 net. 

President Guth has written a wholesome book, well calculated to lead people 
without any sense of discontinuity from the narrower to the broader conception of 
revelation. He has entirely obliterated the sharp lines between “sacred” and 
“profane” literature and history, and makes the supremacy of the Bible and of 
Christianity depend solely upon the intrinsic persuasiveness of the contribution which 
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is made. The agreeable literary style and the wealth of literary and historical allusions 
will commend it to those who desire a popular presentation of the wider conception of 
revelation. There is scarcely any discussion of the deeper critical questions involved. 

Ames, Edward Scribner. The Divinity of Christ . Chicago: The Bethany 
Press, 1911. 123 pages. 75 cents. 

The sermons here printed to which the first gives the title, were preached to the 
congregation of which the writer is pastor. They have Christ for the central theme: 
“The Divinity of Christ,” “The Empirical View of Christ,” “Why I Am Not a 
Unitarian,” “The Friendship of Jesus,” “The Reincarnation of Jesus,” and “Two or 
Three and Christ.” The point of view of the first sermon dominates the others. The 
conviction that Christ is divine rests not on physical or metaphysical grounds but on 
the certainty of his spiritual sonship to God. No appeal is made to tradition, nor is 
Jesus explained in terms of the being of God. God is the kind of being that Jesus 
was. Since the character or nature of Jesus is summed up in love, and this is also 
for us the meaning of divinity, we have the conclusive evidence that Jesus is divine. 
In this, however, he is distinguished from men by no impassable gulf, but he has 
realized in higher degree the ideal which belongs to all. Dr. Ames’s position on 
“Why I am not a Unitarian” is significant. First, he substitutes the modern con¬ 
ception of personality for the mathematical notion of unity; secondly, he rejects 
the dualism presupposed between the natural or human and the supernatural or 
divine; thirdly, he reverses the Unitarian interpretation of Christ through God and 
reaches God through Jesus; finally, he arrives at his appreciation of religion and 
Christ, not by way of the intellect, but through the needs of the practical life. On 
the other hand, he does not enrol himself as a Trinitarian, since with the Disciples of 
Christ, to which denomination he belongs, he ignores the speculative problem involved 
in this position. The closing sermon, “Two or Three and Christ,” is very interesting, 
dealing as it does with the fact of a plus element—the “over-soul”—which charac¬ 
terizes the sympathetic association of several persons. Whether this is the meaning 
of the words of Jesus is another matter. The sermons have the form of thoughtful 
and suggestive essays rather than that of sermons proper. They are all signs of a 
wide tendency to turn away from philosophy and even theology to experience and 
practical interests for the material to interpret the supreme object of the Christian 
faith. 

(By the author of Pro Christo it Ecdesia.) Voluntas Dei . New York: 

Macmillan, 1912. 276 pages. $1.60 net. 

The author of this book seems to assume the truth of the various traditional 
theological concepts, and tries to make them intelligible and palatable by using a 
wealth of illustrations from many fields of science, especially biological and evolu¬ 
tionary. At times, however, he disguises his thought so well that one can hardly be 
sure whether he is advancing or retreating. On the whole, he seems to the reviewer 
to be making an earnest attempt to translate traditional Christianity into the language 
of modem thought, generally with a rather apparent dependence upon modem idealistic 
methods and presuppositions. 

While, however, a scientific atmosphere is apparent throughout the book, the 
author frequently fails in precision of scientific statement, and things assumed are later 
stated as facts. A nerve is not a “conductor of sensation,” nor do “sensations tap 
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upon the brain, exciting it until it is so fashioned that it responds with certain changes 
in itself to every image that strikes the eye” (p. 67), nor can we say that the “brain 
feels” (p. 68). The term “telepathic” has no place in strictly scientific psychology, 
and, meaning as it does in the noun form “ non-sensuous communication between minds 
at a distance ,” it cannot be used of the “self finding God within” (p. 92). He also 
maintains that “the evidence and arguments for determinism seem to him to be 
conclusive,” and yet he “ insists that man is free” (p. 37); he further assumes that good 
and evil spirits influence every man, and then speaks of this influencing as a “great 
and undoubted fact” (pp. 112-13). He believes in the “law of the conservation of 
life-energy” (p. 112), but this is not the scientific principle of the conservation of 
energy, although apparently he assumes that it is. Aside from these blemishes, the 
author is fairly happy in his treatment of many themes, especially “Omnipotence” 
and “Christian Enterprise.” 

Viewed in the large, the book is healthfully stimulating to the imagination and 
of value in this period of transition, although the reader needs to be able to winnow 
the chaff from the wheat. 

Weiss, Georg. Fries Lchre von der Ahndung in Asthetik, Religion und 
Ethik unter Berilcksichtigung von Kant, Schiller und Jacobi . Gbttingen: 

Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1912. 191 pages. M. 5. 

This is an expository and critical presentation of the philosophy of Fries and his 
relation to the theological thought of his own day, and an unbiased appraisal of the 
renewed influence of this writer in recent years. Weiss develops, rather exhaustively, 
the dependence of Fries upon, and deviation from, Kant, and his debt to both Schiller 
and Jacobi. His relation, also, to Schleiermacher and possible influence upon Lotze 
are presented carefully. In this last connection, Weiss suggests that Lotze may have 
obtained his conception of “judgments of worth” from Fries and thus indicates a 
possible influence upon Ritschl. 

The meaning of Ahndung , which has begun to reappear in current theological 
terminology, Weiss discriminates with care. He presents it best, perhaps, as parallel 
with Wissen and Glauben (p. 51), but also says (p. 103): “The lively feeling on the 
plane where the religious-speculative, the moral and aesthetic elements blend into 
each other, Fries called Ahndung .” Again, he quotes Fries in a footnote (p. 103) to 
the effect that u Ahndung is an artistic apprehension of nature, an idea which alone 
can guarantee eternal peace between philosophy, art, and religion.” 

In connection with a sketch of Fries’s life, Weiss points out his limitations, and in 
the critical sections gives many illuminating thoughts on religion, aesthetics, and 
ethics, and their relation to each other. He regards Fries as the “originator of the 
first detailed, psychologically founded, theory of the feelings” (p. 170), and in this and 
its relation to religion, he sees Fries's historical significance. 

The book should appeal to men of varied interests. The philosopher, the student 
of aesthetics, the ethicist, and the theologian are all likely to be repaid by reading it. 

Hall, Francis J. Creation and Man . Chicago. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1912. xvi+353 pages. $1.50 net. 

Of ten volumes projected by Professor Hall, intended to cover the entire field 
of dogmatic theology, each to be complete in itself, this is the fifth. The point of 
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view is neither Roman Catholic nor Protestant, but Anglican and Catholic. The aim 
is to set forth the ancient Catholic faith in terms of modem intelligence. The subject 
treated are predestination and freedom, creation, providence, the problem of evil, 
angels, and man including his primitive and fallen state. The source of Catholic 
dogma, whether physical or theological, is supernatural revelation. Accordingly 
the doctrine of creation ex nikilo holds its place without substantial alteration from 
early times. Providence involves both the uniformity of nature and the coming in 
of supernatural causation. The doctrine of angels supported by supernatural evidence 
is vital to Christian belief; the authority of Jesus is appealed to, to validate this belief; 
and the agency of angels is found useful in explaining both “possession” and the 
sources of temptation. The physical part of man’s nature is derived through organic 
evolution from lower forms of life; his mental, moral, and spiritual part is due to higher 
causation—an involution taking place either at the origin of the genus homo or at 
some earlier point of evolution. Except for sin the first man, endowed with super¬ 
natural grace, would probably not have suffered death but have gradually passed 
into a final state of immortality. In the doctrine of sin, Paul (Rom. 5:12) is inter¬ 
preted “broadly,” the distinctive views of Augustine are condemned, and Tennant’s 
doctrine pronounced defective.. Baptismal remission of sins is needed by all, even 
those dying in infancy. In baptismal regeneration a new vital germ is infused once 
for all. The elect and the baptized are one and the same. These suggestions suf¬ 
ficiently indicate the theological content of the book. Much is made of evolutionary 
notions modified to meet the exigencies of the Catholic discussion. The style is 
simple, vigorous, eminently readable, one might almost add fascinating. The book 
is supplied with abundant bibliographical footnotes, where the references are for the 
most part to patristic or Anglican writers. Two classes of readers will be attracted 
to this work, those who believe that “Catholic” theology can be harmonized with 
the modern spirit, and those who are interested to witness the process of whipping 
Catholic theology and present-day scientific notions into an iridescent emulsion, 
which has only afterward to be left alone to separate into its component and incom¬ 
patible elements. 

Bohatec, Josef. Die cortesionische Scholastik in der Philosophic und ref or- 
mirten Dogmatik des 17. Jahrhunderts . Leipzig: Deichert’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1912. 158 pages. M. 3.60. 

This is Part I of the author’s Studies of the Cartesian Scholasticism . Part II, he 
announces, will follow at an early date. It is a rather exhaustive treatment of the 
origin and character of the elements of scholasticism in the teaching of Descartes, 
especially those elements which were discerned by Protestant theologians in the period 
of orthodoxy, technically so called, and which made possible a fairly complete recon¬ 
ciliation between Descartes and Aristotle so far as their respective teachings were 
understood. Early in the book, there is a discussion of Cartesianism and its scholastic 
tendencies as they spread among the universities and higher educational institutions 
throughout Europe, then a rather detailed study of Descartes’ logic, metaphysics, and 
philosophy of nature, and lastly a comparison with Aristotelianism. Nearly a third 
of the book consists of footnotes from sources which have not been used very generally, 
and an appendix contains reproductions of university legislation which indicates the 
attitude of certain institutions to Descartes’ philosophy. 
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Viewed in its entirety, the book is a very painstaking, scholarly treatment of this 
subject, and should be very useful to those who are interested, in an intensive way, in 
the philosophical presuppositions of the theological thought of this period. 

Hebberd, S. S. The Philosophy of the Future. New York: The Maspeth 
Publishing House, 1911. 251 pages. 

The purpose of this book is to demonstrate the existence of God, theistically 
conceived, by means of the fundamental principle that “the sole, essential function of 
all thinking .... is to discriminate between cause and effect.” Various meta¬ 
physical topics are discussed, such as space, time, causality, concept, and judgment, 
and these are followed by a chapter on induction which is, in the main, exceptionally 
good. Freedom of the will is insisted upon, and the existence and immortality of the 
soul proved! About forty pages at the end are devoted to a discussion of criticisms 
passed upon the work by several American professors of philosophy to whom it was 
submitted in manuscript form. 

The author is an interactionist in psychology and a “new realist” in philosophy, 
although he would probably insist upon his own interpretation of this latter term. He 
has devoted more than half a century to this work, which is stimulating in many 
respects. His criticisms of other writers are frequently acute but oftentimes too 
sweeping. On the whole, one is hardly convinced by his discussion. He has solved 
so many of the problems, practically all, which the greatest thinkers from Plato to Kant 
and the more recent.scholars have struggled with in vain, that one becomes skeptical 
as to some of his contentions. To solve absolutely a single philosophical problem is to 
merit not a little praise from one’s fellows; to solve them all is to raise a question as 
to the validity of the solutions found. 

Menegoz, Fernand. Das Gebetsproblem in Anschluss an Schleiertnachers 

Predigten und Glaubenslehre neugesteUt und untersucht. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 

66 pages. M. 1.80. 

The perennial significance and interest which attach themselves to the influence 
of Schleiermacher are evinced by this very welcome brochure on his attitude toward 
prayer. Here is presented first a very full summary of his teaching on the subject, 
set forth as far as possible in the chronological order of its appearance, drawn from his 
sermons from 1779 to 1833, and from the three editions of the Glaubenslehre , 18221 
1831, and 1836. This inquiry discloses the fact that with but a single exception his 
position remained fundamentally unchanged: influenced by his Spinozistic intellectual- 
ism he came at length to abandon the idea of a reciprocal activity between God and 
man. The criticism pro and con takes into consideration the origin and nature, the 
spirit and subject of prayer, together with Christology and the notion of God so far as 
they bear on this matter. Prayer is a social religious fact, resting for its spirit and 
content on the authority of Christ. The intention is so to define God and Christ as 
to satisfy the practical needs of evangelical piety. Whatever limitations characterize 
Schleiermacher’s treatment of prayer on its positive side, as, for example, his inability 
to avail himself of the recent discoveries concerning prayer “in the name of Jesus,” 
he has certainly touched the problem at its highest point. On the other hand, his 
position is here subjected to criticism on account of his rejection of the personality 
and freedom of God, of the metaphysical deity of Christ, prayer to Christ, material 
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good as object of prayer, definite wishes in prayer, on account, too, of his denial that 
prayer is heard, and his advocacy of determinism. We are twice reminded of the 
bond which united Schleiermacher with Kant, Hegel, Strauss, Robertson, Rousseau, 
and Feuerbach in a common antagonism to the scholastic notion of God, miracles, and 
prayer. Schleiermacher may be supplemented but he cannot be supplanted; this 
presentation will aid toward a better understanding both of his conception of prayer 
and of prayer in general. 

Slattery, Charles Lewis. The Authority of Religious Experience . New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. viii+299 pages. $1.80 net. 

Few men are so well qualified as is the gifted rector of Grace Church in New 
York to speak on behalf of the religious experience of Christians who are not specialists 
in the realms of theological scholarship. In this volume, embodying the lectures 
delivered on the Paddock Foundation at the General Theological Seminary in New 
York, the thesis is defended that a sound progress in Christian thinking and living 
can come only as general Christian experience as well as theological scholarship is 
allowed to make its contribution. Every scholar ought to be grateful for this inter¬ 
pretation of the sentiments of lay Christians as furnished to us by this large-minded 
pastor. The lectures give to us the point of view of “religious experience” concerning 
the Bible, the church, immortality, Jesus Christ, and God. In all cases we are assured 
of a tolerant and friendly attitude on the part of the layman toward technical research 
in the field of theology. But it is also somewhat humbling to the pride of the scholar 
to find that the layman does not take seriously some of the distinctions which seem 
to the scholar to be indispensable. For example, the critical inquiry as to the historical 
facts concerning Jesus—an inquiry which the scholar deems to be essential to a right 
belief concerning Jesus—is easily settled by the layman. “The fact is that devout 
people hear the voice of Christ in the Fourth Gospel as in no other book in the world” 
(p. 51). This feeling on the part of the layman cannot fail to “bring the Fourth 
Gospel very close to the traditional date and authorship ” (p. 52). Here is an instance 
of deciding historical fact by an exercise of mere feeling, which, if indulged in by one 
who departed from the traditional conceptions, would be a subject for ridicule on the 
part of conservative clergymen. But why is it any better to decide for the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel on the basis of a “devout feeling” than it is to decide 
against it on the basis of literary or historical “feeling” ? 

It must be granted, however, that Dr. Slattery has called attention to an 
aspect of the process of development in Christian thinking which deserves more 
attention than it has received. There is undoubtedly a sad lack of co-operation 
between theological scholarship and popular religious experience. But co-operation 
can be secured only by a more critical analysis of the problem than is suggested by 
our author. “Experience” undoubtedly does have the ability and the right to a 
final judgment on matters of actual present religious life. It can unquestionably 
decide whether the utterances of the Fourth Gospel are more edifying to us than are 
those of the Synoptics. But to argue from this judgment to one concerning date and 
authorship is both confusing and aggravating. The fruitful and valuable plea for 
the rights of religious experience today made in this volume is entirely justified. But 
it should lead not to the indefensible position that conclusions of scholarship may be 
revised by the uncritical feelings of laymen; it should rather point to such a revision 
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of our conception of Christianity that religion should not be confused with the dogmas 
which scholarship inevitably criticizes, but should rather be defined precisely in 
terms of the fundamental experiences which all men may rightly verify for themselves. 

Wntz, Hans. Die ErlOsung. Eine Studie Uber die Frage , Wie wird das Leben 
lebbar? Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1912. 160 pages. M. 4. 

Transiency and Schuld are the two facts by which man’s independence toward 
the world is annulled. Man of himself is unable to eliminate these facts, yet he must 
not weaken their force, nor can they be set aside by any external power. Since, how¬ 
ever, in spite of this weight which thus crushes them, men do live strong and happy 
lives, the question arises, how this is possible without their being either untrue or 
falling into dishonor. The author answers the question by saying that an analysis of 
salvation ( Erldsung) discloses the fact that from the same world which is marred by 
these two hostile forces there comes a power which, although it does not nullify these, 
puts man in a condition wherein his withering sense of unrest gives place to an exhila¬ 
rating feeling of personal peace. The motive for this lies in two facts—the impulse 
to life and the hindrance to its realization. The values involved here are the family, 
the industrial community, and the state. Salvation—and there are many kinds— 
occurs when, through conquest of the world, there is a removal of the hindrances 
to the life-impulse, in the physical life, the social sphere, the state, science, and art. 
The norm for this unfolding life of man is identical with the world-ground, and it 
presents itself under these aspects: aesthetic, logical, ethical; artistic perception, 
knowing, willing. After thus laying out his theme, the author presents in successive 
chapters (1) human life as it would be if it were complete, (2) life as it actually is, 
(3) that which dooms it to be what it is, (4) the stages through which deliverance 
is to be wrought out. The salvation which is under consideration is not primarily 
or distinctively religious. It involves wider interests, and embraces nothing less 
than the whole of life; it includes both the visible and the invisible world with which 
man is concerned. The discussion goes to the very heart of the modem problem— 

N which is indeed as old as Greek philosophy—how the permanent can be reconciled 
with the transient, the eternal with the temporal, the ideal with the actual, the perfect 
with the imperfect. It is not theological, but one might say that it is more funda¬ 
mental than any theological inquiry. The moral contrasts pictured in such vivid 
and poignant fashion by St. Paul and Augustine are subjected to a still deeper and 
more penetrating examination, and here where the problem appears most hopeless 
the great renunciation is attempted. The psychological analysis which accompanies 
the discussion is very keen and thorough. The treatment of Schuld is extremely 
illuminating. One is convinced that if ever redemption, whether individual or social, 
comes to pass, it must first recognize the inevitable contrasts here outlined and follow 
the lines traced for it. The book is a sign of a movement which is agitating wide 
circles of serious thinkers to the effect that the great questions of life are to be solved, 
not by the traditional method, whether theological or otherwise, but by reference to 
^values which have indeed their rational meaning, yet which arise in experience, report 
themselves in feeling, are integral parts of reality, and gain their significance by 
reference to the ends of personality. 
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CAN AN EFFICIENT THEOLOGY BE DEPENDENT 
UPON HISTORICAL FACTS? 


AMBROSE WHITE VERNON 
Harvard Church, Brookline, Massachusetts 


The biblical critics are responsible for a growing interest in this 
question. It is true that Lessing long ago formulated it in Ger¬ 
many and answered it in a tremendous and startling negative. He 
declared that eternal truths of reason-could not be dependent upon 
accidental truths of history. 1 But the reaction from rationalism 
and the new understanding and valuation of history, which the 
doctrine of evolution necessitated, demonstrated that Lessing’s 
“eternal truths of reason” were themselves in large part formu¬ 
lations of the historical experience of men. Perhaps never have 
men turned so eagerly to historical research for guidance in religion 
and theology as in the 135 years since those words were written. 
Not only Schleiermacher and Ritschl but the age in which they lived 
turned from the mists of philosophy and the strainings of Hegel¬ 
ianism to the facts of history with the relief which men experience 
who come on solid rock beneath the sand. It is no philosophical 
skepticism which in our time has led men to formulate once more 
the question of our paper and to incline them once more to take 
their stand with Lessing. But as the biblical critics have tested 
the rock of gospel history with their pickaxes and their modem 
1 Bewcis des Geistes und der Kraft , 1777. 
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chemicals, it has chipped off and crumbled away to such an extent 
that men are beginning to wonder if it were not 

.... better far to mark off thus much air, 

And call it heaven; place bliss and glory there; 

Fix perfect homes in the unsubstantial sky, 

And say, what is not, will be by-and-by, 

than to attempt to come upon historical facts solid and secure 
enough to allow us to build our theology upon them. No theology 
can be efficient—on this I think we are all agreed—unless it pre¬ 
sents in succinct and comprehensible form the leading tenets of 
present religious faith. And is it not true that many of us are 
beginning to doubt the necessary connection between present 
religious faith and, say, the ultimate findings of criticism on the 
Synoptic Gospels? 

As biblical criticism has proceeded in its task of historical exca¬ 
vation it has uncovered such a complex of problems that it seems 
almost impossible ever to expect to arrive at any unanimous 
opinion on even the most important matters. We are inclined to be 
more and more confident that any theology that is dependent upon 
the results and processes of biblical criticism is doomed to a limited 
clientele and to an unlimited revision. We should be obliged to 
rebuild the foundations of faith, or at least to be ready to rebuild 
them, with every fresh issue of the Theologische Literatur-Zeilung. 

And yet as we consider the matter further, we easily perceive 
how important the question is which our impatience with the slow 
progress of biblical criticism has pressed upon us. For the aim 
of historical and literary criticism of the Bible is to disentangle 
the factual from the mythical. Confining our attention to the 
most important subject of biblical criticism, we all of us are clear¬ 
sighted enough to see that the criticism of the gospels is primarily 
concerned with the delimitation of the principal figure which those 
gospels portray. Now this figure is none other than Jesus Christ, 
the Founder of the Christian religion. There are few men who 
would be prepared to say that a Christian theology which is not 
dependent upon Jesus Christ would be an efficient theology. In 
all ages of the church until now the author of the Fourth Gospel 
has not been regarded as too presumptuous in asserting: “These 
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things are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Son of 
God and that believing, ye might have life in his name.” The 
belief that Jesus is the Son of God has been regarded as funda¬ 
mental in Christian theology and this belief has been regarded as , 
dependent upon what has been written of him and suggested about 
him by the gospels. Until recently the truth of the facts there 
narrated concerning him has been usually taken for granted and 
has not been subject to debate, but the faith of the Christian 
church has been dependent upon the belief that the elementary 
and outstanding facts of the gospels are true. Critical scholar¬ 
ship is an inquiry into the historical truth of these facts. These 
facts have been called into question; they must either be examined 
or dismissed from serious notice. So whatever we may think con¬ 
cerning the methods and outlook of the criticism of the gospels, 
we must confess that this criticism has brought us face to face 
with a most important religious problem which underlies it; this 
namely: Can an efficient theology have any vital dependence upon 
historical facts? 

It seems to the writer that this question ought not to receive 
its final answer until we have thoroughly considered the place of 
Jesus Christ in our Christian faith. This is of course only a part 
of the larger problem of the relation of human personalities to 
religious faith, but that lies altogether beyond the horizon of this 
paper. It is its purpose simply to raise some considerations con¬ 
cerning the place of Christ in our own faith and, therefore, the place 
of historical facts in our own theology. 

In the first place, we ought to be absolutely sure that the 
supreme fact in the spiritual life of the Christian is not Jesus but L/ 
the conscience. Jesus was not the author of morality and religion 
among men, whatever else he was author of. The Ten Command¬ 
ments and the Twenty-third Psalm antedate him. Had Jesus 
never lived, we should be both moral and religious—simply because 
we are men. In ethical religions, religion may be defined, I think, 
as the attitude of men toward the power implicit in conscience. 
Should we be asked for our ultimate connotation of God we should 
not say that he was the Maker of heaven and earth nor that he 
was the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ but rather that 
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he was the Power behind our own conscience. Before Jesus was 
bom, men had obeyed their consciences and so entered the moral 
realm; they had reacted upon their consciences and so re-entered 
the religious realm. Jesus does not create faith in, and reverence 
for, our consciences. Our reverence for our consciences creates 
faith in Jesus. Jesus is not the Lord of our conscience; he is Lord 
because of our conscience. 

This or something simil ar to this may have been in Jesus’ min d 
when he replied to the young man who called him “good Master”: 
“Why callest thou me good? There is only one that is good, 
namely God.” To a man who has really bowed before the sublim¬ 
ity of conscience, Martineau’s words become luminous: “Between 
soul and soul, even the greatest and the least, there can be, in the 
things of righteousness and love, no lordship and servitude, but 
the sublime sympathy of a joint worship on the several steps of a 
never-ending ascent.” 1 It is true that the recent researches into 
the origin of conscience have softened somewhat her categorical 
imperatives but her final answer seems to be: “Constitute me, as 
you will, but obey me.” Men who refuse are being shut out from 
the most exalted human experiences. There is no other guide to 
them. A man who has not hearkened to his conscience can under¬ 
stand neither the significance of Jesus nor his own need of him. 
Men are moral and religious, not because they are Mohammedans 
or Christians or pagans, but simply because they are men. 

Now in the New Testament it is nowhere said that Jesus is the 
author either of our conscience or of our religion; it is, however, 
said that he is “the author of our faith.” This is not the place to 
enter anew upon the grounds for believing that Jesus was really 
the founder of the Christian faith. It is only necessary to keep in 
min d that, historically speaking, men entered upon a new reli¬ 
gious epoch with his advent. To be a Christian means to identify 
the Power behind conscience with the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Because of the life and character of Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth, we believe in his God. And that means of course that we 
believe that the purposes of God and Jesus and our consciences are 
the same. From this it follows that we obey conscience with 

* Seat of Authority in Religion, 5th ed., p. 391. 
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thanksgiving and with sympathy. We had been groping in the 
dark, pushed forward willy-nilly by conscience. Through Jesus 
we have come out of the long tunnel. We now know where con¬ 
science leads us and what she would make out of us. The Christian 
confession of faith, much older than any of our church creeds, is, 
“No one knoweth the Father but the Son and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him.” We have come unto him and he 
hath given us rest. Through the matchless might of Jesus we 
believe that the severest dictate of conscience is the Father seeing 
us a great way off, running to fall on our neck and kiss us. 

What, then, has our belief in the reality of the historic Jesus 
brought us in the holy realm of our religious life ? At least two 
things, it seems to me. First, a sudden illumination concerning 
the meaning of conscience, its imperatives, the joy of obeying it, 
and the horror that follows on disobeying it. Whatever it decrees 
for us, however sharp the tone in which these decrees are uttered, 
it is a Father who speaks and whose constant speaking is a sign of 
his forgiving patience. It is the actual and marvelous historic 
truth that, because of two or three years in the life of Jesus over a 
thousand years ago in a remote comer of the earth, a vast multi¬ 
tude, whom no man can number, have been granted a triumphant 
joy in following out instincts which have run counter to the fiercest 
impulses of the flesh. The witness of his absolutely unique life 
and achievements has transformed the lives of earth’s most emi¬ 
nent and most outcast men. His character has been for thousands 
the proof of his faith and the creator of theirs. 

But he has done even more than this. He has not only given 
men power to obey the law of the mind which had become weak 
through the flesh, but he has to a great extent rewritten that 
law of the mind. He has not only been the executive of our spirits 
to get the laws of our consciences enacted, he has become the 
supreme court to determine the legality of the dictates of con¬ 
science, yea, he has even entered upon the functions of the legislator 
and gone so far as to get “new commandments” legally and ir¬ 
revocably enacted. For when men became convinced that Jesus 
represented the Power behind conscience, conscience gradually 
became so accustomed to turn to him for reinforcement that it 
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also turned to him for guidance. The new commandment that we 
love one another, that we live not to be served but to serve, began 
to be the most insistent and most sacred of all the commandments. 
And so it has come to pass that Jesus of Nazareth has taken his 
seat within the spirits of a vast portion of the human race. One 
of the commonest phrases in the world is “a Christian conscience.” 
It is actually true that our most inward and secret monitor speaks 
to each one of us in the accents and in the words of Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth ; in collecting and pressing home upon us the highest experiences 
of the human race it has permitted what that One Man has said 
and done completely to engulf and overshadow the experience of 
all other human creatures beside. 

If this is a true account of the influence of Jesus upon our reli¬ 
gious and moral life, and if theology be simply an ordered statement 
of that life, shall we say that it may really be efficient if it dis¬ 
regard the question of the existence and character of Jesus ? 

The attempt to disregard this question comes in our time chiefly 
from the friends of religion. This curious contention has arisen 
not so much from the desire to revolutionize the form of theology 
as to conserve its content. The application of the principles of 
literary and historical criticism to the gospels has made uncertain 
which of the deeds attributed to Jesus he actually performed and 
which of the words ascribed to him he actually spoke. So great 
indeed has been the uncertainty that by a kind of psychological 
necessity it has led some men to doubt his historic reality. 1 With 
this doubt to face for the first time and quite bewildered by the 
state of New Testament criticism in general, earnest Christian men 
have endeavored to move our faith from the sands of history to the 
rock of experience and to affirm that Christianity’s chief corner¬ 
stone is not Jesus Christ but rather the experience of men with a 
figure labeled with his name. 

Now, of course, nothing is more historically certain than the 
existence of Jesus. But the recent discussion concerning his his¬ 
toricity has revealed the fact that it is not a mathematical nor a 
philosophical but a historical truth. Philosophically speaking, 
therefore, the fact of Jesus belongs not in the category of certainties 

1 Cf. Shirley J. Case, The Historicity of Jesus, chap. i. 
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but rather in that of probabilities. We may be thoroughly con¬ 
vinced that he lived and that he was crowned with thorns without 
and bathed in peace within, but because we receive it upon the 
testimony of others and because it belongs in the realm of historical 
incidents, the fact of Jesus cannot be scientifically, or rather mathe¬ 
matically, demonstrated and cannot therefore we are told be 
indispensable to our religious life. 

To meet this real difficulty, Professor Wobbermin of Breslau, S 
who not long ago delivered the Taylor Lectures at Yale, has made 
an interesting distinction between Geschichte and Historic. Though 
throughout his long brochure 1 he has neglected to define his terms, 
and though I think of no precise English equivalents which can 
symbolize his conceptions clearly, we shall not depart very far from 
his thought if by Geschichte we understand the immediate impression 
of “Jesus” on the present and by Historic the actual fact of his 
existence and the actual facts of his career in the past. He main¬ 
tains cogently that whatever was the factual truth about Jesus, 
there is no gainsaying the historic truth that his figure has laid 
hold of the spiritual life of men for generations and that it lays 
hold of it today. He therefore believes that whatever we believe 
about the facts of his life or even about the fact of his existence, 
we shall not be able to extirpate the abiding and transforming 
might of his personal portrait in the New Testament. Wobber- 
min’s brochure reminds us of Hamack’s words of seventeen years 
ago: 

There is a difference between fact and fact. The single outer facts are 
uncertain; so far Lessing was perfectly right in warning us against uniting 
accidental historical truths with the most essential truths and in hanging the 
entire weight of eternity on a spider web. But the spiritual content of an 
entire life is also a historical fact and it has its certainty in the effect which it 
produces. 3 

Wobbermin’s contention, however, goes beyond Hamack’s. 
Hamack postulates that there was an “entire life” lived; Wobber¬ 
min declares that whether that life was lived or not, there remains 
the impression of the picture of Christ in our consciousness, some¬ 
thing in the present and not in the past, something as certain as 

1 Geschichte und Historic in der Religionswissenschoft , 1911. 

3 Das Chris tenthum und die Geschichte (1895), P* 18. 
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our own existence, something indeed which enters into and condi¬ 
tions our own existence. Now there can be no doubt that this 
statement is true; the only unanswerable question is whether it 
would remain true a generation, say, after the fact of Christ’s 
existence and character was left problematical. Laymen have 
assured me that whether the New Testament should be proven to 
be false to historic fact or not, their faith would remain the same. 
But they have always said it to me alone or in a whisper behind 
a sheltering hand at the close of a church service. The tremendous 
and the exalting influence of the gospels has been achieved 
because, or at least while, men have believed in the truth of the 
outstanding facts therein narrated. It can hardly be doubted 
that if the gospels should come to be regarded as a unique speci¬ 
men of imaginative writing their influence would be of a different 
kind. The possibilities of faith in the realm of actual life, the 
obligations of loyalty and of gratitude, the actual revelation of 
God in human history would all be regarded differently. That 
being the case, our faith and our theology would be different. 
They might be more translucent, or they might be more vague 
and ineffective, but they would be different. That is to say, 
theology depends upon historical facts, and, so far forth, on biblical 
criticism. 

Probably most of us would be inclined to agree with Professor 
Troeltsch, who says that for a church and a liturgy and a worship 
and a brotherhood the belief in a historic Jesus is imperative. 
He believes that the church must examine into the question of his 
existence and character, that it must deliver its case to its special¬ 
ists, and that it need have no fear as to the outcome . 1 For after 
all, there is a distinct and historic accomplishment at the basis of 
the Christian religion. It has not professed to be a search after 
God but rather a finding of him. Its characteristic is not a great 
longing but rather a deep joy in a vast discovery. Its distinguish¬ 
ing mark is not its hunger after righteousness but its vision of God 
in Christ. It seems absurd to sacrifice this inheritance because 
an erratic group of critics has brought into the dim horizon of 

x Die Bedeutung der GeschichUichkeii Jesu filr den Glauben (1911), particularly pp. 
41 , Si- 
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thought the possibility that the gospels are completely mythologi¬ 
cal in character. But this sacrifice men like Wobbermin are pre¬ 
paring to make, chiefly upon two grounds. They raise two serious 
objections to making Christian faith and therefore Christian 
theology dependent upon historical facts: first, that faith would 
then be dependent not merely upon science, but upon a particular 
branch of a particular science, viz., upon biblical historical criti¬ 
cism; and, second, that, even granted that this science could prove 
the historic truth of the existence and exalted character of Jesus, 
we should never be able to advance beyond the region of the 
probable in our moral and spiritual life. These objections are most 
serious; are they as insuperable as they seem ? 

The second of these objections is the more serious of the two; 
let us consider it first. There can be no doubt that if biblical 
science should prove that, according to all historical canons, Jesus 
of Nazareth is a real historical figure, living in the first century of 
our era, he would thereby be no more certain of existence than 
many another historical character. And our objectors rightly 
affirm that the existence of any historic character can never be 
said to be philosophically certain. We are bound to believe in the 
existence of Washington or Lincoln or Caesar on the testimony of 
others from a more or less remote past. We do right to regard 
historic proof as establishing in many cases the highest conceivable 
historic probability of their existence, but no matter how high that 
probability may be, it is still but a probability. Now a probability, 
our objectors assert, is not sufficient foundation for religious faith. 
Religious faith and religious action must be founded on nothing less 
than certainty. Conscience speaks in categorical terms, and what¬ 
ever has to do with conscience, with morality, with religion, or 
with religious faith must have behind it something stronger than 
probability, no matter how high that probability must be. If 
religion and conscience are based upon the probable, they must 
speak to us of advantage and likelihood rather than of duty. The 
“ought” must become the “would be better.” The objectors who 
thus strongly press their objection usually overlook the distinction 
between conscience and religion on the one side and religious faith 
on the other, of which we spoke at the outset. Christian believers 
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do not ground their conscience on Jesus of Nazareth, nor their 
religion, which is predominantly a reaction, upon conscience. Con¬ 
science must speak categorically or not at all. But our objectors 
err at a more important point than this. They overlook the fact 
that the conscience of most of us promulgates this principle of moral 
action: 44 Thou oughtest to act in accordance with the highest 
probability.” This simple declaration of conscience enables it 
to annex vast areas of the probable which are concerned after all 
in nearly every moral action. There can be nothing certain to us 
beyond the fact of our own existence. No matter what sense and 
reason tell us about the existence of nature and friends, we cannot 
go even here beyond the highest conceivable probability. With¬ 
out faith, we are obliged to remain within the deadly confines of 
solepsism. The moment, therefore, that we become convinced 
of the highest probability of the existence of Jesus, that moment 
conscience accepts the obligation of living as though Jesus existed 
and not as though he did not. As soon, therefore, as we believe 
that Jesus as he is portrayed in his essential character in the gospels 
really existed, we have the moral right of becoming his disciples 
and worshipers of his Father. 

Relieved of this bugbear, the objection remains that if the his¬ 
toric Jesus is to be the basis of our religious life (let us rather say, 
of our religious faith), we are bound to be dependent, for a very 
important function of our lives, upon a small group of students 
whose business it is to examine the reliability of the records of his 
earthly life. The intolerableness of this situation will, I suppose, 
never be expressed better than by Principal Shairp: 

I have a life with Christ to live, 

But, ere I live it, must I wait 

Till learning can clear answer give 
Of this and that book’s date ? 

I have a life in Christ to live, 

I have a death in Christ to die; 

And must I wait, till science give 
All doubts a full reply ? 

But, although it is undoubtedly true that biblical critics have 
a most important function in our religious life, as preachers and 
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parents and poets and natural scientists also have, the objection 
is not as fatal as it seems. For it is true not only that faith makes 
history and is caused by history but that within certain limits faith 
is a judge and an establisher of history. Long before the historical 
questions of the gospels are settled, usually before they are raised, 
we are brought into contact with the New Testament and with the 
figure of Jesus there portrayed. As Wobbermin and many other 
writers insist, the impression that that figure makes upon us is 
ineffaceable. Our conscience holds us before it, even after certain 
historical doubts concerning it arise. There can, however, be 
little doubt that the impression that figure has made upon us was 
made upon us while we took its historicity for granted. There 
can be no doubt at all that the Christian inheritance upon which 
our conscience is dependent was gathered under a similar impres¬ 
sion of the historicity of Christ. We are overpowered by the pic¬ 
ture of Christ in the gospels—so overpowered, our life moves 
toward eternal meanings and is enriched by eternal motives. We 
are then asked to reckon with the idea that this picture of Christ 
is not the picture of an actual life but the mere collocation of 
fancies and incidents, an ingenious or accidental putting-together 
of dreams and ideals, which therefore lose their vital and com¬ 
pelling and personal power. It is at this point that faith enters 
the domain of historical research. It does not enter altogether 
ignorant. It is aware that historical criticism gives an almost 
unanimous verdict in favor of the historic existence of Jesus of 
Nazareth. But it enters for itself. It does not employ itself 
with dates or historic environment. It says: “I believe that that 
picture is a whole and not a collection. I believe that it is a tran¬ 
script of life that we have in the gospels and not the expression 
of longing after it. I believe that our ideals derive themselves 
from that actual life and not that our actual lives are distorting 
themselves in trying for an ‘ impossible ideal.’ ” And so we are not 
left to the small group of professional historical critics. We all 
instinctively feel with Hamack, perhaps the greatest of historical 
critics, that the life of Jesus “has its certainty in the effect which 
it produces.” To that extent we are all historical critics. The 
science of history is not remote from human life. Just as a man’s 
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senses confirm the findings of the scientist so a man’s spiritual 
sense confirms the findings, yes even assists in the findings, of the 
historian. It is simply not true to say that it is the small 
group of professional critics who become the custodians of faith, if 
we make room for a historic figure in its sacred realm. Christian 
theology must ever indeed be dependent upon historical criticism, 
but the possession of faith in the figure of Jesus entitles one to a 
place among the historical critics. 

In conclusion, we take up once more the question we put at the 
outset: Can a theology which is dependent upon historical facts 
be an efficient theology ? And we make this partial but unhesitating 
answer, viz.: A theology which is independent of historical facts 
is bound to be inefficient because it is bound to be independent of 
the historic Jesus. And as we reflect upon this answer, we dis¬ 
cover that, though we have not entered into the question of detail 
nor attempted to define the boundaries of the dependence of Chris¬ 
tian theology on historical facts and historical criticism, we have 
answered the question at the head of this paper in the affirmative. 
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i. Authenticity .—The prophet’s word is the poet’s word. The 
first evidence of this is the repetition of thought in the parallelismus 
membrorum, the second is the distinct rhythm, however we may 
minutely define its character. Hence for the interpretation of the 
prophets we must not apply the laws of prose, as in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Old Testament stories, but the laws of poesy, which are 
different from those of prose. However, as there are different kinds 
of prose, so it is necessary to determine exactly the idea of prophetic 
poesy. This has not yet been done with the exactitude which is 
necessary to meet the problem of the history of Israel’s literature . 1 

Here may be noted only one point of view, in which the prophetic 
books are in sharp contrast with the narrative books. The prose 
of the Old Testament is not of ornate but of plain style; it is lack¬ 
ing in epithets, ornamented speech, figures, and comparisons; in 
short, it wants the “inner forms” of poesy. The beauty of Hebraic 
prose consists only in the arrangement of the independent tale— 
and not in that of the collections or books of tales—and in concise 
logical and artistic construction, the parts of which are necessary 
to the context as a whole and the limits of which are sharply fixed. 
There is not a detail too many, nor one too few; they touch one 

x For the history of literature and for the method of scientific definition terms 
of art are necessary, which should be used with exact signification. I have looked for 
such terms in Skinner’s Genesis, but do not find them. We ought to distinguish, for 
purposes of explanation, quite exactly between myths, tales, or stories, legends (in 
Hebraic, midrash), fairy tales, fables, sentences, or proverbs (originally of wise 
men), etc.; furthermore between tales, historical tales (by word of mouth), and 
historiography (written historical tales), etc. There is only one history of Israelitish 
literature of this sort, that by Hermann Gunkel (in Die Ktdiur der Gegenwart, edited 
by Paul Hinneberg. Berlin, 1906, pp. 51 ff.). A good beginning is made by Richard 
G. Moulton, The Literary Study of the Bible, revised ed., London (1899). The history 
of Israditish literature is in the main a history of style. 
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another like the wheels of a watch. Therefore, for the commen¬ 
tator, who should be a reproducing artist, it is comparatively easy 
to discover incoherence in the artistic whole, to perceive fissures 
and clefts, to show gaps and to supply that which is lacking, to 
remove inorganic additions, and to set apart secondary work. 
Such criticism is quite inapplicable to the books of the prophets. 
Although they are artists and their creations are not without an 
■inner logic and a constraint of outer form, yet the abrupt, hasty, 
and unquiet style is characteristic of prophetic poesy in contrast with 
the clear, mature, and quiet manner of the prose writers. This 
difference is to be interpreted by the fact that the prophets are 
always of a troubled temper and are seized in their innermost soul. 
They are ever pronouncing their deliverances in excitation and 
passion, tom by the tempest of furious wrath or overpowered by the 
ardor of enthusiastic love. Their words are vibrant with the 
blessed paroxysms of communion with God and the secret mysteries 
of ecstasy. He who would understand them may not approach 
with sober and cool intellect, but he himself must feel something of 
this emotion; above all, he must have in mind that the psychic 
laws for excited men are different from those for normal ones. The 
visionary element brings the prophets near to the dreamers; their 
lyric is dream-lyric, their poesy is dream-poesy. Hence it is not 
only false, but even absurd, to transfer the principles of higher 
criticism, well approved in the interpretation of the Hexateuch, to 
prophetic poesy, which is governed by its own laws. 

In spite of their intense experiences, the prophets in the expres¬ 
sion of their thoughts adhere to the traditional forms, just as do 
the modem poets, who likewise, notwithstanding their boundless 
individualism, seldom break through the bars of the usual poetic 
types. The determination of the various forms of prophetic 
speech is again a task in the literary study of the Bible, which has 
scarcely been undertaken as yet. First of all, it is to be considered 
that the prophetic writings are not books of great, universal con¬ 
ception like the Homeric Epos, but every book is a collection, or 
an anthology of many prophetic poems by the same or by different 
authors. Unhappily, these poems are preserved in continuous 
text without any marks to separate one song from another. It 
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is, therefore, the first duty of exegesis , to fix the beginning and the 
end of each prophetic poem; for without this preliminary work 
interpretation is impossible. Imagine Goethe’s lyrics printed like 
Isaiah’s songs! Only a barbarian would do such a thing. But 
he would be no less a barbarian who would venture to treat Goethe’s 
poems thus disfigured as if they had an inner unity, or who would 
undertake to comment upon an arbitrary combination of several 
songs having no connection with one another. Is not that inter¬ 
preter then also a barbarian who applies such a method to Isaiah ? 

By good hap, the task that arises here for the history of litera¬ 
ture is not so difficult as it seems at first sight. In determining the 
prophetic poems, we not only avail ourselves of identity of situa¬ 
tion and of aesthetic judgments; but we obtain another approach 
from the typical introductions and conclusions which frame all the 
songs and indicate their type. “Thus Jahve has spoken” is said 
usually in the beginning; “for the mouth of Jahve has spoken it” 
is added frequently at the end. A collection and investigation of 
such phrases and similar formulae and their importance for fixing 
the limits of prophetic poems is a pressing necessity in order to 
advance our understanding of the prophets and to forward the 
progress of literary study. He who has an eye for such things 
soon observes that the songs are generally very short. In modem 
literary usage we should not call them “poems,” but simply 
“sentences” or “words.” The prophets were no “rhetoricians” 
nor “preachers,” but poets of little sentences orally pronounced. 

For our purpose there are to be considered among the many 
species of prophetic poesy only two, and they meet us in all the 
prophetic books: the “threats” and the “promises.” These are 
in direct contrast with each other both in content and in temper. 
The threats predict ill fortune, the promises, on the contrary, good 
fortune for Israel. In the threats, therefore, lives the wrath of 
the prophet against the sins of Israel; hence the threats are mostly 
combined with “denunciatory words,” to give plausibility to the 
coming calamity. The promises, however, are filled with the love 
of the prophet for his people; hence they are often joined with 
an “ exhortation ” to bring the hearers back to the right way and 
to lead them to happiness. Each of the two species has run its 
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own course of development, which a study of the material would 
readily reveal. This too is a new problem of literary study well 
rewarding labor. 

The promises are as different from the threats as love-songs from 
funeral songs. Certainly the two species are sometimes combined 
in the same poem, but usually they are independent of each other. 
Unless peculiar reasons force us, we have no right to establish a con¬ 
nection between the threat and the promise; for a poem, rounded in 
itself, should not be joined with another poem, likewise finished in 
itself. This simple consideration disposes of nearly all the argu¬ 
ments against the authenticity of the promises, or the messianic 
hopes almost identical with them. It is said that the prophet 
could not threaten and promise at one and the same time. But 
in fact, he does not. The conjunction of the two is purely arbitrary. 
But there is no reason why the prophet should not threaten at one 
time and promise at another time, as the poet may now mourn the 
death of his friend, and again may sing as a lover. 

It may be objected that these comparisons are lame. The 
prophet predicting to his people sometimes ill fortune, sometimes 
good fortune could not be filled now with burning wrath and then 
with glowing love for Israel. Why not? Also in this case he is 
like the poet; both are animated by changing moods. Is this 
surprising in such impassioned men as the prophets ? They were 
no dogmatists obliged to avoid contradictions; they did not 
endeavor, for the most part, to declare their opinions systematically, 
so much so that it is impossible for us to apprehend all the details. 
Commonly the threats are spoken as absolutely as the promises; 
now the whole people shall be ruined without anyone being saved; 
again the prosperity of the new time shall be such that no one shall 
be lost. These prophecies exclude each other, but besides them we 
find a series of connecting sentences showing us how the prophets 
fitted them each to the other. That a great calamity would 
break upon Israel, they were always assured; they were doubtful 
only of one point, whether Jerusalem would escape the coming 
destruction or not. But after the ill fortune the good fortune 
would follow; yet not inevitably, but only if the remnant should 
repent. This thought Isaiah has embodied in the name of his son 
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(Isa. 7:3). If Israel does good, Jahve will be gracious “to the 
remnant of Joseph” (Amos 5:15); if Jerusalem is purified in the 
melting furnace, then it shall return as it was at the beginning 
(Isa. 1:25, 26). 

Though threat and promise may be found separately, yet 
calamity and prosperity form a chronological unity which, however, 
is not always clearly stated, because it is to be completed as a matter 
of cburse: first calamity, then prosperity. By this consecution the 
logical contradiction of threat and promise is annulled. At any 
rate, it was dependent upon the prophets’ inner experiences and 
moods, whether they were putting themselves in the time of ill 
fortune, painting horrid pictures of terror, or whether they were 
plunging into the time of happiness that was to follow later on. 
Now a cursory glance teaches us that with the greater prophets 
the threats are much more frequent than the promises. Hence 
it follows that the canonical prophets were predominantly an¬ 
nouncers of calamity. Jeremiah (28:8) intimates that they were 
exclusively so. But he has said this in his conflict with “the 
prophet of grace,” Hananiah, and in polemics one likes to be pointed 
and one is inclined to sharpen the contrast. According to the vision 
of his vocation Jeremiah was called to be a prophet (1:10), not only 
“to destroy, to ruin, and to demolish,” but also “to build and to 
plant.” It is characteristic that the negation is placed first. The 
greater prophets were, it is true, announcers of grace and good for¬ 
tune, but they were so only in the second place. There was a time 
or there were situations, when they denied the grace of God totally, 
or when they clothed their idea of the great misery that was to come 
in such harsh words that the grace of God seemed to be excluded. 
Nor are we allowed to forget their controversy with their prophet- 
brethren who announced the contrary. Even this exaggeration 
knowing neither indulgence nor restraint reveals its very prophetic 
character, for it results from the passion of these men who did not 
think the golden mean to be the best way. In calmer moments 
they accepted the legitimacy of the expectation of good fortune 
that existed in Israel (Amos 5:14, “as you have said”); but they 
thought the realization of this prophecy to be possible only by 
the conversion of Israel. It is no hazard, on the contrary, it is 
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worthy of notice that we never meet these announcements in the 
form of “threats,” due to the wrath of the prophets, but nearly 
always in the “exhortations” that result from a milder disposition 
of soul. 

Even these limited prophecies are so characteristic that their 
authenticity is not to be doubted. But if we think the coexistence 
of complete denial and limited acknowledgment of God’s grace to be 
authentic tradition, we have no scruples in crediting the greater 
prophets with being the authors of the promises or messianic hopes, 
which have no limit at all. If the prophets were only announcers of 
calamity, had they only come to ruin and to demolish, then was 
their god an enigmatical God, and his doing was as senseless as 
the work of a peasant who is always ploughing and never seeding 
(Isa. 28:22-29). God, who governs not only the history of Israel 
but that of the whole world, would never have inflamed the prophets 
if his plan had been the eternal No. They would never have under¬ 
stood him, if he had spoken his eternal Yes only for the heathen. 
Though the sinful Israelites might be as indifferent to him as the 
Negroes (Amos 9:7), yet there was an Israel of faith and hope 
which the prophets could not give up. They did not know how 
it was to come; they felt no obligation to paint the future with 
scientific exactitude, but they were sure of one thing: though 
God should bring to ruin his whole people, yet would he find means 
sufficient to awaken from even the stones seed of Abraham. If 
we deprive the prophets of this idea, we make them demigods 
whose feet do not touch the earth. 

Surely the expectation of God’s grace must be understood as a 
matter of faith and a certitude of soul; but it is impossible to declare 
its origin by this fact, for the messianic hope has its root in the 
soil of popular imagination which is older than all prophecy. For 
this we not only have internal arguments, but Amos says plainly: 
“Then Jahve the God Zebaoth will be with you as you have 
said ” (5:14); and still more distinctly: “Woe to those wishing 
near the day of Jahve” (5:18). Consequently, there were already 
people at the time of Amos who knew of the day of Jahve and longed 
for it as a day of light and happiness. These words are not suffi¬ 
cient to reconstruct the popular expectation of grace; one is obliged 
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to add all the other traits of the prophecies which may certainly 
or probably be traced back to popular ideas. That is all the more 
reason why one should not form one’s opinion in advance without 
having a comprehensive survey of the traditional facts. 

If we look back from this preliminary knowledge, we under¬ 
stand now much more easily why the prophets, at least sometimes, 
gave promises. They were men of flesh and blood, and therefore 
sons of their time; they were earth-born and could not deny their 
origin in spite of the isolated grandeur of their thoughts which 
led them up to a giddy height. The messianic prophecies which 
are with difficulty adapted to the sphere of the prophet’s ideas are 
certainly taken in part from the popular tradition. But if in 
reality they were spoken by the greater prophets in whose books 
they are to be read, we expect as a matter of course that they will 
show traces of prophetic spirit and that their religion and ethics 
will be much more elevated. Meditating upon the promises, two 
irrepressible questions that are always to be kept in sight present 
themselves to us: What ideas has the prophet taken from others? 
How much has he transformed them and adapted them to the 
actual situation? 

2. Contents. —I confine myself to the pre-exilic promises in which 
the Messiah himself is spoken of, treating the others only as may 
be necessary. The most instructive is Mic. 5 : 1-5, a passage which, 
from the mention of Asshur, surely dates from the Assyrian time, 
and which therefore may have been written by Micah about the 
time of Hezekiah. From the smallest district, 1 so it is written there 
in a spirited antithesis, the Messiah, the greatest king, shall come. 
Beth Ephrath is the native place of David. Consequently the 
prophet does not expect a descendant of David, but the return 
of David himself. The ruler of the last days is at the same time 
the ruler of the first days, a new antithesis which can be applied 
to David only cum grono salts and which is transferred to him from 

1 1 read with others in vs. 1, HTTP 'skua *Vy*n POOS tVO Witt; vs. 4, 
remove D*lbtt nr rrvn, a gloss to the preceding ■QW V I, and read D^ryi 15mrftO 
(by trpn , “to establish over,” like Jer. 23:4; the subject is Jahve or his Messiah). The 
ending ID", being on the margin, has come into the text at a wrong place; it belongs 
to vs. $, where is to be read ’IDb^flTl and furthermore rVUTODH. In vs. 3, remove 
HTTP, and in vs. 5, r* , metri causa. 
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another one. “Therefore,” because the Messiah is to be bom, 
“he [Jahve] gives them up” (the Israelites of the north). And so 
it must be, for, as everybody knows, the time of good fortune is 
immediately preceded by a time of ill fortune. The author alludes 
to ideas well known, otherwise he could not continue with the 
conclusive “therefore.” One ought to imagine the birth of the 
Messiah to be the beginning of happiness. But only, when the 
distress has risen to the utmost, “she who travaileth will bring 
forth.” The prophets speaks pvarypitp; for who the queen- 
mother of the Messiah is, he does not know. The new birth 
of David is a great secret, blessed be the woman that bears him! 
Micah’s dependence upon Isaiah is excluded by the fact that 
the greater prophets committed no plagiarism; and, what is more, 
Mic. 5:4 ff. contains ideas which we do not find in Isaiah. The 
first consequence of the messianic time is the reconstruction of 
Israel into a united nation: “Then the rest of its [Israel’s] brethren 
will return to the sons of Israel.” The Israelites of the north are 
already in the exile; hence this promise is pronounced after 722 b.c. 
Secondly, the Messiah, the pious king, will govern his people in 
the name and by the power of Jahve, and so his kingdom will be 
a kingdom of peace and will extend over the whole world. All 
nations are subject to the Messiah, even the Assyrians. If they 
are coming to subject Judah, as they did Northern Israel, then it 
will be the worse for them; for in that case, the Messiah has come 
to save Judah from this great distress. The author therefore 
expected the return of David soon after the conquest of Samaria, 
before Asshur had advanced the second time to menace Judah. 
Here, too, we find older ideas that cannot be fully explained by the 
situation of the contemporary history, for it is said: When Asshur 
dares enter the sacred, inviolable Judah, then “seven princes and 
eight human governors” will be established to rule over “the coun¬ 
try of Nimrod” with sword and iron, and never more will they 
dare cross the plans of Jahve and disturb the peace of the world. 

In the promise of Micah the combination of the Messiah with 
David who shall bring back prosperity to the united Israel, is 
dependent upon the contemporary history. Behind this idea 
of David’s return, however, we recognize the older mythological 
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thought of the returning primeval king. To him is also attributed 
the kingdom of peace and the world-dominion which cannot have 
had its origin in the remembrance of David’s time. The Assyrians 
being the worst enemies of the Israelites, their subjection is easily 
explained by the state of the contemporary history. But behind 
this we find another idea which is a great deal older and which may 
be explained by mythological parallels which become clear only in 
later times: the Messiah can establish his kingdom only when the 
satanic powers are subjugated. While usually one shepherd is 
sufficient to tend a flock, the satanic Asshur must have seven or 
eight princes to rule it with iron scepters. So the time of prosper¬ 
ity is preceded by a terrible time of distress. 

This promise of Micah touches closely the promise of Isaiah 
7:10-17, which was not written down by the prophet himself but 
by one of his disciples. 1 According to the context, Isaiah had 
announced to Ahaz the deliverance from the calamity prepared 
by the Ephraimites and Arameans. As vss. 10 ff. belong to the 
same time (about 732 B.c.), we expect a promise. Now Isaiah 
wants to give a sign that he may show himself a prophet sent by 
God. Ahaz, however, resists him, because he will not tempt God. 
The prophet is highly irritated, for this resistance is an offense to 
Jahve. Therefore he himself will tell of a miracle that Jahve is 
going to perform. This introduction must be followed by a terrible 
threat against Ahaz. The man who wrote this down thought the 
following oracle to be a promise for Judah, but a threat against 
Ahaz. His conception must be ours, however the situation may 
have been invented. Any exegesis that does not do justice to 
this double-character of the passage is unsuccessful.* A young 
wife is pregnant, she will bear a son and will call him Immanuel; 

1 Compare vs. 13, ■VOX’’!, the third (not the first!) person singular, and vs. 3, 
"ITPytJvbX' jje who corrects to the first person falsifies the tradition. From this is 
to be explained the peculiar vs. 10, miT* DOTH ; the “redactor” identifies Isaiah 
with Jahve and heightens the consciousness of the prophet a little. Isaiah is here 
degraded to a worker of miracles, and a magician. 

»vs. 14, mabyn= “ a young wife”; the article is an idiom of the Hebraic. 
Vs. i$ from VCnb till 1151 is a gloss (cf. vs. 16). From vs. 17 remove 
for “over thee and thy family” belong together. The verse becomes meaningless 
through the words “over thy people.” Remove "YVtDK "jbtt HX with others. 
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he will eat honey and milk. Before the boy has grown up, Ephraim 
and Aram will be devasted. But God will bring upon Ahaz and 
his family days such as have not been since the division of the 
kingdom. Nothing but the birth of Immanuel can be the miracle; 
no other sign is spoken of in the oracle. Indeed, he is a mysterious 
boy, for his birth warrants the destruction of the enemies. Im¬ 
manuel can be no other than the Messiah, with whom the days 
of happiness must come for Judah. Here we recognize distinctly 
that the messianic hope is particularly Judaistic; the happiness of 
Judah can begin only after the destruction of Northern Israel. 
As with Micah, so here the coming of the Messiah is preceded 
by a time of calamity. There the Assyrians menaced Judah, but 
here the Syrians and Ephraimites. In both cases the scheme is 
the same: first calamity, then fortune; only its content is changed 
to the contemporary historical situation. It was the enormity of 
the distress that awakened in the prophets the belief that they would 
live in the “last days,” and which made them sure that the Messiah 
was already conceived. If human help seemed to be impossible, 
the marvelous child, the Messiah, was to be bom. Hence it is clear 
what an immense danger the Syro-Ephraimitish war must have 
been for Judah; in those times the hearts of the king and of the 
people trembled, “as the trees of the wood tremble in the storm.” 
Isaiah agreed with this idea, but his feelings were opposite to those 
of the others, for he expected the intervention of Jahve and the 
speedy appearance of the Messiah. For this reason he demanded 
of the king “quietness” and “faith” (7:4, 9). Like Micah, 
Isaiah, too, speaks in a mysterious manner of the young wife who 
shall bear. Nobody knows who she is, not even the prophet; only 
one thing is known, that in the immediate future the Messiah shall 
be bom of a woman. Contrary to Micah, we here have nothing 
of David’s return; it even seems to be excluded, for finally the 
prophet turns against the governing dynasty: it shall see worse 
days than at the time of the kingdom’s division, when in Northern 
Israel a foreign dynasty mounted the throne. 1 With these words, 

1 The words “since Ephraim left Judah” are well understood, if they are trans¬ 
ferred to the dynasty and not to the people of Judah. For the people had suffered 
worse things in the time before David than after the division of the kingdom. Here 
is clearly meant: “Such evil days as never before.” 
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the fall of the Davidic dynasty is announced: when the Messiah 
mounts the throne, then “the scepter will be taken from Judah,” 
as is already said in other words in Gen. 49:10. When Herod 
hears that the Messiah is bom, he orders the child to be killed 
because now the end of his dynasty has come. 

So the promise of Isaiah is interpreted from the historical 
situation. Yet there remain still some mysterious traits which 
apparently are not necessary and which therefore must belong to 
an older popular tradition. Why does Isaiah speak of the queen- 
mother of the Messiah f This strikes us the more forcibly as Micah, 
independently of Isaiah, uses the same term; remarkable, too, is 
the fact that neither mentions the father, as if the child had no 
father. At any rate, we must think of a mysterious birth, without 
identifying it with the Persian motive of the “virginal conception.” 
Moreover, why are “milk and honey,” the food of the Messiah 
spoken of? We should like to pass over this detail, for it is of 
no importance for the context. But according to the independent 
oracle (7:21, 22), “milk and honey” are the food of the saved 
people and a sign of the prosperity of the new time. 1 Hence, 
when Immanuel eats milk and honey, the messianic time has come. 
These two traits (the mother and the food) disprove the usual 
interpretation of Immanuel being a creation of Isaiah to make 
evident the shortness of the time. 

Also Isa. 9:1-6 is a promise,* which becomes extremely clear 
by noting the final clause: “May the zeal of Jahve do this.” In 
his faith, the prophet thinks it to be already present. He has 
certainly hoped that it would come soon; for he never would have 
sung songs of the end of the days if he had thought this end to be 
far off. At first, in three pictures he describes the great joy as 
being near: As the dead will rejoice when they see the “great 
light” of the sun in the Hades, as the reapers shout when they are 
gathering in a rich harvest, as the warriors exult when they are 

1 7: 18-19 (d. the introduction, Sinn D"P 3 rPTVI); 7:20 (StTH DTQ); 7:21-22 
(Kirin BTQ nVPl),and 7:23-25 (Kirm DVQ J mi) are independent oracles, partly 
“threats,” partly “promises.” 

»Vs. 2, read nVoH; vs. 3, ntsitt; vs. 4, nbjotj; vs. 6, *rwnwi rUTttb, 
according to the parallel Dlblfi. 
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distributing a great booty, so will the people rejoice, when Jahve 
appears to break the yoke of the tyrant. That is the first deed 
Jahve does; the insupportable burden of the foreign yoke has an 
end. Here, too, the new time is the salvation from a time of misery; 
just because of this, the joy will be endless. Secondly, the prophet 
adds the destruction of the war-boots and the war-mantles, a 
poetic paraphrase of the fact that war will have an end forever. 
It begins the kingdom of peace, the quietness of which shall never 
more be disturbed. The third is the most grandiose: Then a child 
shall be bom who will mount the throne of David, in order to rule 
with justice through all eternity. Also here the Messiah’s birth 
is spoken of in dark, mysterious words. He is said to sit on the 
throne of David, to renew the splendor of the old Davidic kingdom, 
but it is not said that he is a descendant of David’s house. At any 
rate, he is not thought to be the prince royal, the son of the reigning 
king, whose birth could not be celebrated iv fivoTqpUp. The 
Messiah, being the king of eternity, has no successors. 

Ideas depending upon the situation of the time are not at all 
to be recognized in this oracle, and therefore it cannot be dated 
exactly. But we have no urgent argument against the authorship 
of Isaiah, in whose book it is found. Nevertheless it may be said 
that the contents of this prophecy are much older than Isaiah. 
The prophet might very well have expected a king who should 
break the yoke of Judah’s enemies, but for what reason should he 
hope that there would never again be war? This supposes a 
complete conversion and a change of man and civilization which is 
not to be explained psychologically by the situation of the con¬ 
temporary or of the future time. Neither here nor anywhere else 
does Isaiah present any economic or humanistic reason which might 
have produced this belief in him. We might record the prophetic 
piety which thinks absolute confidence in God to be incompatible 
with confidence in armies and horses, but even from this the idea of 
universal peace cannot have its origin; for then the foreign nations 
menacing Israel would have been supposed to be equal to the prophets 
in their faith. Here it is not at all religion that is spoken of. 
On the contrary, the peace of the world is as evident as the destruc¬ 
tion of the enemies. Besides this, we have to explain why Isaiah 
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endowed his Messiah with demigod-like attributes: “Marvelous of 
counsel, God of battle, father of eternity, prince of peace.” No other 
than Isaiah has insisted upon the unequaled grandeur of Jahve; 
only God is majestic, and in his presence all men, even the kings, 
are “flesh and not spirit.” How could the same prophet transfer 
the attribute of God, the El Gibbor, to the king that was to come ? 

The third messianic prophecy of Isa. 11:1-9 throws light on 
the origin of the ideas and leads back to Micah. 1 At first Isaiah 
celebrates the king himself who will sprout forth from “the tree- 
stump of Jesse.” As David has come from the root of Jesse, so the 
Messiah will be no other than a David redivivus. This was also 
our interpretation of Mic. 5:iff. Furthermore, Ezek. 34:23 f.; 
37:24^ says the same thing bluntly (cf. Hos. 3:5). The threat 
against Ahaz may be easily connected with it; for the image 
of the tree-stump announces that the reigning dynasty will be 
dethroned. But there may have been two different ideas; some¬ 
times the Messiah is David himself, sometimes, however, a 
“sprout” for David. It is worthy of note that the prophet never 
speaks of David’s “son” or “descendant,” but always of David 
himself or of a “sprout,” grafted to Jesse’s or David’s tree like a 
foreign sprig. Why should Isaiah not have pronounced different 
views of such vague things, of which nobody knows anything? 
The chief matter is the glorification of Jahve and his Messiah in 
Jerusalem. The new king that will then come will surpass the 
rulers of the present; he will possess the spirit of Jahve seven fold, 
superhuman knowledge and titanic power. Secondly, Isaiah 
celebrates the return of paradise. He does not do this bluntly, 
for this would be prosaic. The antique, primitive style demanded 
concrete images which expressed well the abstract ideas. When 
the wild animals become domestic, they change their nature and 
become like those of the Golden Age, in the land of the gods. 
And when men are no longer sinners, they too obtain a new nature 
and become like the innocent children of paradise. Hence we may 
retrospectively conclude that the end of war and the beginning of 
universal peace are psychologically to be interpreted from mytho- 

1 Vs. 1, read rHC; remove vs. 30; vs. 4, read ; vs. 6, D"'?”! (instead of 
vs. 7, nynm; vs. 8, mrn, parallel to “nn. 
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logical and popular ideas and not from prophetic ones. Besides 
this, we may conclude that even the Messiah here painted is in 
reality not David but the king of the primeval times. So the 
end is the return of the beginning. 

The same conclusion is suggested to us by Mic. 5:1 fF. It is 
made still clearer for us, if we add Isa. 1:21-26.* At first the 
prophet here threatens Jerusalem with retribution, because justice 
has been prostituted. But he adds then a promise in the event of 
Jerusalem’s conversion. If it is purified in the melting-furnace, 
“then I will make thy judges as they were in the beginning and 
thy advisers as in the commencement.” This can be no allusion 
either to Solomon or to David; for the time of Solomon was, it 
is true, known by its justice, but it was not “in the beginning.” 
We might think the time of David to be the time of commencement, 
but we nowhere hear of any particular deed of justice of David nor 
of his counselors. Perhaps we might think of the time of Moses, 
which often appeared to the prophets an ideal time, but it is only 
the time of the “young love” between Jahve and Israel, and there¬ 
fore important only in a religious sense, never in an ethical or 
forensic relation. So we have no alternative but to take the words 
in their proper sense: “the beginning” is the beginning of the 
world. As in other places the king of the primitive time, so here 
the state of the primeval time is glorified for its justice. The end 
returns to the beginning. So we see that all the ideas of the mes¬ 
sianic end-time which do not depend upon the historical situation, 
have their origin in the ideas of the Golden Age or the paradise. In 
reality, they are of mythological origin, though we meet them in a 
historical form and sometimes inserted with specific prophetic 
ideas. Most of the hopes were already current among the people; 
by the prophets they were merely changed, adapted to the circum¬ 
stances of the historical situation, and deepened ethically and 
religiously. The analysis of the messianic hopes confirms and 
completes at the same time the account of Amos that the expecta¬ 
tion of a happy time was alive in the hearts of his contemporaries. 

1 Vss. 21-24, a threat (vss. 21-23, introduction or scolding-word; vs. 24, corpus 
or oracle); vss. 25-26, promise. The two belong together, as the first and the last 
line show. For vs. 25 read: sp^p and "^3. 
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3. Origin .—The first question is, whether the source of the mes¬ 
sianic hope lies on Israelitish ground or not. This question is 
answered by a comparison of the messianic prophecies with the 
ideas of paradise. For we suspect that the two are identical, or 
at any rate correspond with each other in the main, because the 
colors portraying the end-time are taken from the beginning time. 
We may give up the full congruence, since only a part of the 
Israelitish paradise-tales is extant. Besides Gen. chaps. 1-3, 
there may have been many other tales, of which we know nothing; 
moreover, Gen. chaps. 1-3 existed in many forms, before these 
chapters got their present canonical form. But even if we have 
regard to these possibilities, there must be some agreement between 
the beginning time and the end-time. We do in fact find it so 
in some particulars. The messianic hopes of a universal peace in 
the world of men and animals surpass, it is true, what is told in the 
Israelitish tales of the Golden Age. But some traits of the present 
tradition teach us that there once were tales of paradise in accord¬ 
ance with the expectations of the end-time; the dry precepts 
concerning food (Gen. 1:29; 2:16) are the last survival of a poetic 
tale about the peace of the Golden Age, unspoiled by any shedding 
of blood. The tale of Cain and Abel (Gen. 4:1 ff.), though having 
another origin, tells us, in its present position (immediately after 
the expulsion from Eden!), who the first murderer was. Then 
grew up the institutions of civilized life, among them the gild of 
metal-workers, who created the sword and with the sword the 
practice of blood-revenge (Gen. 4:22 ff.). Thus mankind fell into 
the deepest depths of sin, and withdrew from the blessed peace of 
paradise; but at the end of the days mankind will return to the 
conditions of the beginning. 

The ideal food of the messianic time is milk and honey (Isa. 
7:15, 21 f.; Amos 9:13; Joel 4:18). The men of paradise ate 
fruits of trees (Gen. 1:29; in 2:16 com is added). This idea is 
scarcely originated by the Israelites or by the Palestinians, but 
in a land of tropical climate, the inhabitants of which are living 
upon banana trees or date-palms. The food-ideal of the Israelitish 
peasants was bread in the morning and flesh in the evening (I Kings 
17:6), because com was produced and cattle breeding was pursued. 
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Milk and honey are, however, still today the main food of the 
Beduins and were longed for by the Israelites as long as they tented 
like nomads on the outskirts of cultivated land. Hence for its 
fertility they called Palestine the land where milk and honey flow 
instead of water, like the land of the gods. This messianic hope 
is to be understood from Israelitish views, although being the oppo¬ 
site of the pictures of paradise known to us. Besides this we meet 
other expectations more exactly in agreement with the economic 
circumstances of Palestine. In the end-time there will be an 
abundance of wine (Gen. 49:11; Amos 9:13 f.), of com (Amos 
9:13; Isa. 4:2), of figs and olive-trees (Hos. 2:23!.; Mic. 4:4). 
All the more peculiar is the mention of milk and honey. 

But we find other ideas which cannot at all be of Israelitish 
origin. The return of paradise is combined with the return of the 
paradise-king. Genesis knows nothing of a primeval king, and in 
this case it is not permissible to complete the tradition, for the 
older Israelites may certainly be said not to have known a paradise- 
king, because the basis of such an idea was missing. Israel could 
be told of a paradise-king only since the time of Saul or David; 
i.e., since a kingdom existed in Israel. If the tradition be ever so 
much transformed, Moses and Joshua are not made kings, to say 
nothing of the first man. It corresponds with the family life of 
their own tribal society, that the Israelites conceive paradise as 
including only the family of Adam. Therefore the idea of the 
primeval king must have its source among a people whose king¬ 
dom is rooted in the oldest times, even out of mind, who cannot at 
all imagine a life without a king and for whom it is necessary to 
think of the first man as the first king. So our eyes turn from Israel 
to the extremely old kingdoms of the nearer Orient, to Egypt and 
Babylonia. 1 

To this may be added a second argument, the deification of the 
Messiah. Some traces are found, it is true, that even in Israel the 
reigning rulers were extolled like gods or sons of gods, although not 
as often as in Egypt (Pss. 2,45, no, which are not messianic). But 
such courtly ideas are not to be supposed in the case of the prophets 

1 It may be briefly noted that similar ideas are likewise found in Greek literature; 
cf. Hesiod: Ipya koI iuUpai hi. But are they of Greek origin ? 
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who dared to tell the kings their faults in such a manner that they 
sometimes offend the royalist sensibilities of modern men. The 
more peculiar, then, is the fact that they have adorned the messianic 
king without scruple with such godlike attributes as “ God of battle ” 
or “father of eternity,” with epithets usually reserved for Jahve 
alone. We shall understand this best by presuming that the 
prophets are depending upon an older tradition. This tradition is 
created by men who were accustomed to elevate their kings into 
the god’s sphere and who made no great difference between a 
king and a god. As Israel borrowed the institution of kingship 
from the peoples of the nearer Orient, so it may have accepted too 
the expectation of the messianic god-king, perhaps through the 
channel of the Canaanites. In this respect the prophets were not 
afraid to draw upon Israel’s popular hopes, because the godlike 
attributes were applied not to the king of the present, but of the 
end-time, to Him who was to bring the beginning of God’s kingdom. 
The less the contemporary ruler accomplished the prophetic ideal, 
the more in contrast the prophets liked to exalt the Messiah. 

The idea of the Messiah, since it is not of Israelitish origin, 
we think to have been first borrowed from the Canaanites, for at any 
rate the Canaanites performed the part of mediators, if we suppose 
a foreign source. The very close connection between the Messiah 
and David’s dynasty teaches us that Israel’s messianic hopes got 
their first stamp in Jerusalem or in Judah, because the Northern 
Israelites were not immediately interested in a Judaic dynasty. 
So in the first place, our eyes turn to the Canaanitish past of 
Jerusalem. Unhappily, the tales of this town never having been 
gathered, we know of its past less than of many other little villages 
in Northern Israel or in the Negeb. Only by the way, do we hear of 
Mdchizedek, and this very same man causes us to raise the question 
whether he is thought to be the primeval king. This is likely, for 
he is made the contemporary of Abraham and not of Joshua or of 
David (Gen. 14:18 ff.). As Abraham is the ancestor of the Israelites, 
so Melchizedek may have been the ancestor of Jerusalem’s kings 
or the founder of Jerusalem’s dynasty. According to the court- 
style, the first king must have reigned in the first time, and there 
is documentary evidence in Ps. 110:4, where a pre-exilic king of 
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Jerusalem is celebrated in an unusual manner, probably on the day 
of his accession to the throne. An oracle announces him to be “a 
priest of eternity like Melchizedek.” The contemporary ruler is 
being glorified here as the messianic king of the end-time, Melchiz¬ 
edek being regarded as the demigod-like king of the first time. 
It does not matter if this priest-king is made by Gen. chap. 14 the 
contemporary of Abraham. Perhaps we may suppose that like¬ 
wise all the other demigod-like attributes of Ps. no are transferred 
from Melchizedek to the reigning ruler. Then Melchizedek 
would be bom “upon the holy mountains” (of the sky) like the 
Babylonian gods or kings. 1 In this case it would be allowable 
to combine the ideas of the Canaanite, or more exactly of the 
Jerusalemite court-style with those of Babylonia. 

Up to this time unmistakable traces of a paradise-king in 
Babylonia are missing; with great probability, however, we may 
refer to the myth of Adapa which was found in the Egyptian archives 
of Tell-el Amama. That this myth was known in Palestine, the 
paradise-tale shows us; for the main motive (the loss of immortal¬ 
ity) is borrowed from the Adapa myth, though considerably dark¬ 
ened. For this reason Adapa must be the primeval king, if he 
be never so called. Characteristically, the Israelites have made 
the “king” a simple “man.” According to the introduction of 
the myth, the wise Adapa was not only a priest (baker, cup-bearer, 
and cook), but also king of Eridu, “to make known the lots [ ?] of 
the land,” “created the ruler [?] of mankind”; his commandments 
were transgressed by no one; his was a blessed time. But he 
wants immortality—only this thing. When he has lost it forever, 
Anu cannot give him the royal dignity, as it is usually interpreted. 
On the contrary, Anu seems to prophesy his return at the end of 
the days: “Then Anu disposed for him [ ?] the fate, to cast forth rays 
of his government even unto the future of the days.” Since 
Sennacherib calls himself the second “Adapa,” from this point of 

* I read Ps. 110:3: 

11 Tprnb-; btp? 11 nn? on-ra a wip ■nnra »rr$n ora 

“On thy birthday I begot thee on the holy mountains like dew from the womb of 
Aurora” (another Helal ben Schachar). Perhaps Isa. 1:26 and Jer. 23:6 allude to 
the time and the name of Melchizedek. Possibly we find Jerusalemite primeval tales 
in Ps. 46, 76; Isa. 28:14-22; it must suffice to indicate this. 
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view as well Adapa must be the primeval king returning at the end- 
time. Besides this we know nothing of Babylonian prophecies 
either of an unhappy time or of a happy time, aside from a late 
notice from Berossus in Seneca. 

On the contrary, we now possess Egyptian prophecies of many 
times from 2000 b.c. to 300 a.d. 1 Most interesting is the fact that 
threats and promises are connected here as in the Old Testament. 
Up to this time no critic has dared to deny the genuineness of the 
“messianic hopes” of the Egyptians. Should not that which is 
correct for the Egyptian prophets be suitable also to those of Israel ? 
Therefore threat and promise belong together antithetically; the 
time of happiness cannot be better painted than against the back¬ 
ground of the time of distress. This antithesis has become a 
typical style, not only for the Egyptians but also for the Israelites. 
The scheme is fixed, but its content ever changes according to the 
historical situation. The characteristic difference in the oracles 
of the two peoples is that the Egyptians only repeat the usual 
phrases, while the Israelites transform the type individually here 
as everywhere. Therefore the messianic prophecies in Israel had 
a long and important history, while in Egypt they remained 
unaltered through the centuries. Because of this long continuance 
of prophecy, Egypt is thought to be the land of its origin, since 
the oldest text, surely prophetic, was there delivered about 
2000 b.c. This is by no means the earliest possible date, for the 
prophetic scheme must be still older, inasmuch as ill fortune and 
good fortune are there strung together without any interposition. 
From this self-revelation we may recognize the typical character 
of this prophecy. Moreover, it is remarkable that we meet cos- 
mical elements in the picture of the calamity: “At that time the 
sun will shine [only] one hour; one cannot see, when it will be mid¬ 
day.” So the distress is not exclusively of a political sort; the 
picture seems to depend upon the expectation of a world- 
catastrophe, similar to the Israelitish prophecies. Amos 8:9 may 
be compared with the oracle just cited. It is curious that Amos 

1 The texts are gathered conveniently by Ranke in AUorientolische Texte und 
Bilder , edited by Gressmann, Part I, pp. 204 ff. From this book are taken, too, the 
above-cited translations of the Babylonian texts by Ungnad. 
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8:8 furnishes a comparison with the Nile, an image of Egyptian 
origin. Further we may recall to mind Amos 9:11: the hut of 
David broken down shall be repaired, that is: Northern Israel 
and Judah shall be connected again. Compare with this the 
Egyptian prophecy: “He shall gain the crown of Upper Egypt and 
win for himself the crown of Lower Egypt.” Similarly as the 
mother of Immanuel is spoken of, so here “the wife from Nubia” 
is mentioned, who will bear the messianic king, and so on. But 
all these details cannot in themselves prove a dependence of 
Israelitish prophecy upon Egyptian; for it is possible that in all 
these cases there is an analogous development. 

A connection between the messianic hope of Israel and that of 
Egypt would be necessary, if there was in Egypt too a king of the 
first time, whose return was expected. In fact, we find allusions 
to a tale that once the god Re ruled on earth over man and gods. 
Deserving of regard is the hypothesis of Gardiner, 1 that the wise 
Ipuwfir, who (the first time) like an Egyptian Nathan censures 
the king for the evil and ill fortune of his reign, then paints the 
ideal of a good king. The first time he says: “It is confusion 
that thou bringest throughout the land together with the noise 

of tumult.Thou hast spoken falsehood.Would that 

thou mightest taste some of the miseries, then wouldst thou say 
. . . .” Afterward he says: “. . . . lack of people .... Re 
.... He bringeth [?) coolness to that which is hot. It is said: 
he is the herdsman of mankind. No evil is in his heart. When 
his herds are few, he passes the day to gather them together, their 
hearts being on fire [?]. Would that he had perceived their 
nature [ ?] in the first generation [of men]; then he would have sup¬ 
pressed evil, he would have stretched forth his arms against it, he 
would have destroyed their seed [??] and their inheritance.” 
It is likely these words are to be regarded “as a description of Re, 
whom ancient legends regarded as the first king of Egypt, and whose 
reign was looked back upon as a sort of Golden Age” (Gardiner). 
Unfortunately there is no proof that the Egyptians expected a 
return of Re and the lost paradise, or that the messianic king was 
painted by the prophets with the colors of the god-king Re. But 

‘ Alan H. Gardiner, The Admonitions of on Egyptian Sage. Leipzig, 1909. 
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according to all we know hitherto, such a hope does not seem to 
be excluded, especially since the reigning kings were respected as 
natural sons of Re. 

Hence we cannot yet pass a sure judgment concerning the origin 
of the messianic hope. The probability is more in favor of Egypt 
than Babylonia, although there may have been similar expectations 
throughout the nearer Orient;* and, moreover, in Palestine the 
influences of Egypt and Babylonia may have crossed. Now, 
looking over the whole material, we may search out the psychologi¬ 
cal roots. The last outlet for the messianic hope we have found 
is the conception of the returning paradise and of the returning 
paradise-king. This is not to be separated from the idea of the 
world’s destruction and the return of chaos; certainly it may be 
said that the end of the world is the prius and has caused the return 
of the Golden Age. Whence these thoughts grew up is a problem 
in itself, not to be solved by the way. At any rate, in the later 
times these ideas are in existence; they are handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation, and are more or less active. The only develop¬ 
ment is that the mythological ideas are historicized always anew; 
that is, they are applied to the situations of any time, but only 
under the constraint of important historical events, and by these 
they are modified. This we may illustrate best through the 
development of an analogous idea. About the time of Jesus the 
conception is current that the coming of the Christ is to be preceded 
by the Satanic Antichrist. When a man like Nero arises persecut¬ 
ing Christianity with great cruelty, he is regarded by the Christians 
as the Antichrist. Thus the conception of the returning Nero is 
to be explained. When Napoleon crushed Germany with iron 
fist, the idea of the Antichrist revived again, but now Napoleon 
was the Antichrist. This shows the imposing grandeur of 
Napoleon, however destructive he may have been. According to 
this, the Babylonians, the Assyrians, and still earlier the 
Ephraimites and Syrians were thought to be the shtanic powers, 
with whom chaos returns. The battles of God with Ti&mat, 
Leviathan, and other dragons are to be repeated in the end-time; 

1 In the inscription of the Hittite king KIM newly published I cannot discover 
any messianic element There is only the style of antithesis largely spread. 
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and every time when the world trembled with fear of foreign con¬ 
querors or re-echoed the endless calls to arms, poets or prophets 
alluded to the battles of the last days. In the same manner the 
idea of the returning paradise-king changed from time to time. 
When David gained the love of Israel, and as the remembrance 
of his person and his kingdom continued, the returning paradise- 
king became the returning David. And when Frederick Barbarossa 
got the love of the Germans, they expected the returning Kaiser 
Rotbart from the KyfhHuser. So this idea is the last shout of the 
“messianic” hope. 

The grandeur of Israel’s prophets is not imperiled by the sup¬ 
position or the proof of dependence upon older ideas. Nathan’s 
boldness in the presence of David is admirable, even if Ipuwfir, the 
Egyptian sage, should have thrown a similar “Thou liest” into 
the face of his king. And Isaiah’s prophecies of the Messiah do 
not lose any of their ethico-religious depth, even if the Egyptians 
and the Canaanites already knew a messianic hope. Israel’s 
prophets have embodied their finest and sublimest thoughts in 
the Messiah’s person; and like bright threads of gold the prophetic 
ideas are woven into the purple robe of the popular faith. All that 
we call “fleshly” messianic hope is of popular origin; of this sort 
are the ideas of the coming kingdom, when the whole world will 
do homage to Israel, when the treasures of the nations shall be 
gathered to Jerusalem, and when foreign kings shall build the golden 
gates of the city. The greater prophets, however, emphasized 
justice regnant over the king, the officers, and the whole people; 
the kingdom of peace, when all disquietude is over, and every war 
is ended; the fear of God beaming forth from Jerusalem and giving 
light to all the nations; and the blessedness of God’s children living 
in sinless innocence and performing their duties for his name’s sake. 
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THE ANCIENT PERSIAN CONCEPTION OF SALVATION 
ACCORDING TO THE AVESTA, OR BIBLE 
OF ZOROASTER 


A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON 
Columbia University, New York City 


Faith and works form the foundation of the doctrine of salva¬ 
tion in the Ancient Persian religion as in other established creeds. 
Belief in Ahura Mazdah, or Ormazd, as the Supreme Deity, con¬ 
stituted the first step in “the Path of Righteousness,” that meant 
redemption from sin. This article of faith was a cardinal point 
in the teachings of Zarathushtra, or Zoroaster, the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, who flourished as early as the seventh century before 
the Christian Era, and whose doctrines, preserved in the A vesta, are 
still followed by some eleven thousand devoted adherents in Persia 
and about ninety thousand Parsis in India, their adopted home after 
the Muhammadan conquest of Iran. 

This quota of about a hundred thousand souls in all may seem 
numerically small in comparison with the number of devotees to 
other beliefs, but they have been known by their fruits, and have 
contributed in a very substantial manner, throughout the ages, to 
the advancement of the world toward the goal of ransom hereafter. 

The religion of Zoroaster in general, together with the many 
points of resemblance which exist between it and Judaism and 
Christianity, have been often treated of by the present writer. 1 
For that reason the particular discussion now offered may be con¬ 
fined solely to the subject in question, and further limited to its 
aspect during the earliest period, or that represented by the Avesta, 
or Sacred Book of Zoroastrianism. It may possibly be found 
feasible on some future occasion to develop the theme along kindred 

1 See, (or example, “Avesta, the Bible of Zoroaster,” Biblical World, June, 1893, 
I, 420-31; ibid., “The Ancient Persian Doctrine of a Future Life,” August, 1896, 
Vm, 149-63; and “Zoroastrianism and the Resemblances between It and Chris¬ 
tianity,” May, 1906, XXVII, 335-43; likewise, “Die iranische Religion,” in Geiger 
and Kuhn’s Grundriss der iranischen PkUologie , pp. 612-708, Stuttgart, 1904. 
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lines relating to its phases during the successive ages of the Achae- 
menian Empire of Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, and the 
following kingdoms of the Parthians and Sasanians, or, roughly 
speaking, through the thousand and more years from 550 b.c. to 
650 a.d. when Persia came under Muslim rule through being con¬ 
quered by Islam. However abridged and however imperfect the 
present sketch may be, it seeks to represent the main features of 
the doctrine of salvation as taught by Zoroaster in the earliest times. 

A belief in the freedom of the will, the acknowledgment of man’s 
ability to choose the right or to choose the wrong—and his con¬ 
sequent responsibility to his Creator—lies at the basis of the moral 
and ethical system of the Zoroastrian religion, which, above all, 
emphasizes the existence of the two warring principles of Good and 
Evil, personified as Ormazd and Ahriman. To guide man to the 
choice of right, and thus to assure his gaihing eternal salvation 
hereafter, was the very purpose of Zoroaster’s mission upon earth. 1 

Purity alike of body and soul—a purity to be acquired through 
observing the sacred word of Ormazd as revealed by Zoroaster to his 
people—is in brief the means whereby salvation is to be won. 
“Purity is for man best for the birth hereafter (yaozddo masyii 
aipi-zaQem vakistd),” exclaims the Prophet in one of his inspired 
Gathas, or Avestan Psalms, touching on the future life.* This 
same utterance is reaffirmed again, and in fuller terms, from 
Ormazd’s words on Zoroaster’s lips in the priestly code of the 
Vendidad, or Videod&t_, as follows: 

Purity is for man best for the birth hereafter. That, O Zarathushtra, 
which is the Religion of the Worshipers of Mazdah is purity for him who 
purifies his own soul by good thoughts, good words, good deeds J 

The special purity that comes through faith is therefore recog¬ 
nized as the initial step, or grade, leading to redemption. 

* Cf., Geldner, article “Zoroaster,” in Encyclopaedia Britannica, ed. 10; Jackson, 
A Hymn of Zoroaster, pp. 38-41, Stuttgart and Boston, 1888. 

* Avesta Yasna 48. 5; cf. Vendtddd 5. 21 (quoted in this connection). Among 
the three most recent interpretations of this passage and its VendldSd parallel, see 
Geldner, Religionsgesckichtlickes Lesebuch, p. 339, Tubingen, 1908; Bartholomae, 
Altiranisches Wtrterbuch, col. 1236 (s. v. “ Yaozddh’’); Darmesteter , Le Zend-Avesta, 
1. 316 and 2. 73, Paris, 1892; and idem, Zend-Avesta, in Max Muller’s Sacred Books of 
the East, 2d ed., IV, 56; consult likewise, Mills, Gdthis, pp. 50-53, Leipzig, 1894. 

* See Vd. 5. 21, and compare also the conclusion of the present article. 
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To those worshipers “who win a good report” 1 for the life 
beyond, through piety in this life, is promised eternal felicity; but, 
on the contrary, the lot of sinners is to be lasting damnation. 
Such is the note with which Zarathushtra closes one of his G&thic 
utterances, or psalmodic sermons, on Ormazd, Ahriman, and Man. 
Fired with the spark divine, which gives glimpses into the future 
and opens to the Seer a revelation of the Final Judgment, he 
exclaims: 

Then, in sooth, will come to pass the annihilation of the host of Deceit 
(Satan); but those who win a Good Report will share in the hoped-for reward 
in the Good Dwelling of Vohu Manah (the Archangel of Good Thought), of 
MazdJLh (God), and of Asha (Righteousness). And if, O ye men, ye mark 
these doctrines which Mazdfth gave, namely the [future] welfare and the ill- 
fare—the long torment of the wicked and the salvation (savd-) of the righteous, 
then in accordance with these will there be felicity hereafter . 1 

The word savd- (fern., cf. sava-, masc., savah-, neut., and savah- 
vant-, adj.) which has been rendered in the previous paragraph 
by “salvation,” is one of the cardinal words in the Avesta, occurring 
thus or in its cognates a score of times. 3 Its literal meaning is 
“weal,” “advantage,” “benefit” (Germ. Niltzen, Vorteil—der 
ewige im andern Leben), and it denotes in particular the eternal 
welfare hereafter, or salvation, the term itself being derived from 
the same verbal root, sav-, “to further,” “promote,” “benefit,” 
“save,” as that which forms the basis of the messianic word 
Saoshyant — 1 Savior,” the Avestan designation of the Redeemer, 
to whose future coming Zoroastrianism looks forward. 4 

To the special idea implied by this word and its congeners (e.g., 
savah-) Zarathushtra leads up in the three opening stanzas of 
another G&tha, a literal rendering of which would read nearly as 
follows: 

According to his wish do I wish that unto him—to whomsoever Ahura 
Mazdah ruling at will may grant it in accordance with his wish—there may 
come the power, with endurance, for maintaining Righteousness (Asha)— 
grant me this, O ArmaitI (Archangel of Harmony and the Earth)—and the 

1 Fr. 30.10, ydi zaztntl vahhdu sravahi. * Ys. 30.10-n. 

* Cf. Bartholomae, AUiranisches Wdrterbuch, coll. 1561-1563, Strassburg, 1904. 

* Besides the references given above, consult especially Darmesteter, Ormazd el 
Ahriman, pp. 89-96, Paris, 1877. 
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rewards of Wealth and the Life of Good Thought (i.e., Heaven). And his 
shall be the best of all things, [for] according to his wish for Bliss shall man 
receive Bliss through Thy Wise and Most Holy Spirit, O Mazdah, namely the 
blessings of Good Thought (the Archangel of Heaven), which Thou wilt give 
through Righteousness together with the felicity of a long life for all days. 
Then to something better than the good, shall that man attain who can teach 
us the straight paths of salvation (savah-) for this material life and for the 
spiritual, [yea] unto the true existences in which Ahura dwells . 1 

In three similar stanzas, which form the opening of another 
Gatha ( Ys . 34), is again developed this notion of eternal welfare 
( savah-) as a part of the great concept of Salvation and Immortality 
—the latter two abstract ideas being especially personified as arch¬ 
angels under the name of Haurvatat and Ameretat. By etymo¬ 
logical derivation the first of these divine abstracts (Haurvatat-) 
denotes “Wholeness,” “Perfection,” “Saving Grace,” and hence 
“Salvation”; the second (A-n&rdtdt-) literally signifies “Non¬ 
death,” and hence “Immortality.” The passages in question— 
for a number of others might be cited in connection with the asso¬ 
ciation of these two archangelic personifications with the general 
idea of salvation (savah-), may be rendered almost verbatim as 
follows: 

In accordance with what deed, with what word, with what act of worship, 
O Mazdah, Thou wilt bestow Immortality, and Thy Righteousness, and the 
Kingdom of Salvation ( Haurvatat -)—in accordance with the fullness of these 
are we to give unto thee, O Ahura. And then, with the thought of the Holy 
Spirit and the deed of the good man, whose soul is in harmony with Righteous¬ 
ness, do ye deposit all these, together with the songs of praise, in the vestibule 
of [lit. in] Your prayer, O Mazdah. Then, O Ahura, will we give offering unto 
Thee and unto Righteousness, who through Good Thought are perfecting all 

1 Ys. 43.1-3. To be observed in these three stanzas, as constantly in the Gathas, 
is the recurrent personification of abstract ideas, as archangels around the throne of 
Ahura Mazdah. Four of the sacred seven, including Mazdah, are directly mentioned, 
namely, Vohu Manah, “Good Thought,” Asha, “Righteousness,” Spenta ArmaitI, 
“Holy Harmony,” together with Spenta Mainyu, “The Holy Spirit,” as an emanation 
of Mazdah. On the subject of these archangelic personifications, compare the present 
writer in The Monist , IX, 167-8, Chicago, 1899; and idem , in Geiger and Kuhn’s 
Grundriss der iranischen Philologie , H, 634-40. Further contributions on the general 
subject will be found in the various writings of Darmesteter, Mills, de Harlez, Geldner, 
Casartelli, Horn, Lehmann, Sdderblom, Oldenburg, Reichelt, Gray, and Dhalla; most 
recently in Moulton, Early Religious Poetry of Persia , pp. 57-64, Cambridge, 1911. 
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beings in the Kingdom. Assured through all [times], O Mazdfih, is the salva¬ 
tion (savah-) that belongs to You-and-Yours (i.e., to God and the Archangels). 1 

The same tone echoes in still another of the Prophet’s revela¬ 
tions and enunciations, with words both of prayer and of promise 
for those who are to enjoy final beatitude with Ormazd when the 
Kingdom shall be established: 

First of all, therefore, O Mazdah, reveal unto me the Kingdom of Desire, 
belonging to Righteousness and to Thee, O Armaitl (Harmony); grant this 
through Good Thought in answer to our prayer for salvation {savah -). 2 

In the same Gatha we hear again, 

This salvation (savah-) of Yours may Ye all, Mazdah, Righteousness with 
Good Thought and Harmony—in accordance with the words by which she is 
addressed—grant unto us, (as Ye are) bestowing help when worshiped with 
devotion. 3 

Still another appeal, yet marked alike by humility and filled 
with the hope for the coming of the Kingdom and the ultimate 
attainment of salvation, is made in the following stanza: 

By these boons [that are prayed for] may we not offend You, O Mazdah 
Ahura, and the Mind that is Best (i.e., Vohu Manah), for we have striven for 
the establishment of Your praises; and Ye are swiftest to promote the Kingdom 
of Desire and its salvations (plur. of savah-).* 

Supplementary to this expression of homage, just quoted, may 
be dted a portion of a prayer from the Younger Avesta (F5. 60. 2), 
which implores, among other blessings, the establishment of the 

1 Ys. 34.1-3. So may be rendered X tmdvasu savd , " salvation of You - and-Yours,” 
including Ahura Mazd&h and the Amesha Spentas. With the version here given of 
these three stanzas may be compared the German translation by Bartholomae, Die 
Gotha's der Awesta , p. 42, Strassburg, 1905; by Geldner, in Bezzenbeger’s Beitrdge 
*. Idg. Sprocket 1, XV, 253; also the French renderings by de Harlez, Avesta traduit , 
p. 331, Paris, 1881, and Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta , I, 252-54, Paris; and in English 
by Mills, The Five Zarathushtrian Gdthds, pp. 131-35, Leipzig, 1894. 

* Ys. 51. 2. Notice again the personification of the archangelic abstractions as 
active beings— XSadra, A$a, Armaiti , Vohu Manah. 

3 Ys. 51. 20. On this difficult stanza consult the renderings by the scholars above 
mentioned, including again de Harlez, Avesta traduit , p. 365; Mills, Gdthds , pp. 368-69. 

« Ys. 28. 9. With this rendering of the stanza compare the version by Casartelli, 
Leaves from an Eastern Garden, p. 26, published by St. Williams Press, Market 
Weighton, Yorkshire, England, 1908; consult also the several translations in the 
works of Geldner, Bartholomae, de Harlez, Mills, Darmesteter, alluded to above. 
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common weal ( savah -), as significant with salvation. The para¬ 
graph runs: 

Unto this clan may Righteousness come, and the Kingdom [come], and 
salvation (.savah-), and glory, and the pre-eminence of this law which belongs 
to Ahura and to Zarathushtra. 1 

The same union of everlasting weal and the glory divine, or 
(to translate literally), “the glory created by Mazd&h and the sal¬ 
vation created by Mazd&h,” is found in several other passages in the 
Younger Avesta, and closely associated with the two is the concep¬ 
tion of Righteousness. 2 

This great concept of “Righteousness” (Asha, or Arta) per¬ 
sonified as the Archangel of Holiness, as referred to above, is the 
standard to be maintained on earth in order to attain to final 
beatitude in Heaven. The word asha- (aria-), derived from the 
root ar-, “to fit,” “be in order,” denotes the eternal fitness of 
things that are in accord with the Divine Order (Asha)—hence 
“Righteousness.” It occurs hundreds of times in the Avesta. 3 To 
live “in accordance with Righteousness” (Asd(hacd) is the means 
of spiritual grace which is inculcated by the Avesta as the medium 
for advancing and obtaining the Kingdom of Heaven. 4 The man 
who does this is asavan —“the righteous,” and to all such is given 
the promise of everlasting bliss. In definite words Zoroaster 
holds out the assurance that he himself will be the leader of souls 
thus ransomed, over the Bridge of Judgment. His promise is thus: 

Whosoever—man or woman—shall give unto me those things in life which 
Thou hast recognized as best (namely), the reward of Righteousness through 
Good Thought, and those whom I will accompany to praise of You—with all 
these will I advance over the Bridge of Judgment.* 

1 Ys. 60. 2, and compare F. Wolff, Avesta ilbersetst, p. 84, Strassburg, 1910. 

* For the combination xvartni Masdaditun- and savti Masdaddtm, see Ft. 2. 14; 
Sir. 2. 9; Ys. 1.14; Ny. 5. 5; and cf. V sp. n. 13. 

» Cf. Bartholomae, Airwb., coll. 229-259, for aia-, oiovon-, and cognates. 

* The word for the “Kingdom,” or that sovereign rule of the good which is to 
bring about the final triumph of good at the end of the world, is XSaOra-, “Sover¬ 
eignty,” and is referred to unnumbered times in the Avesta, especially in connection 
with the new dispensation after the day of judgment. 

* Ys. 46. xi. For references to the Bridge of Judgment (CinvatS Ptntu) see 
Bartholomae, Airwb., coll. 596-97. 
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A study of the hundred and more passages in which Asha occurs, 
as already indicated, would prove conclusively that the designa¬ 
tion signifies not alone the ceremonial fitness in accordance with 
the outward order of the ritual and its observance, but, above all, 
that inward holiness of spirit which makes for righteousness and 
for final deliverance. Limitations of space exclude any ampli¬ 
fication here upon this point in its bearing upon the idea of salvation, 
but every one who seeks to convey a notion of the main tenets of 
Zoroastrianism must postulate “Righteousness” as paramount 
among the dogmas of the faith in regard to the future emancipa¬ 
tion. 

Reference has already been made to the “path” that leads to 
salvation through righteousness. 1 Out of a large number of pas¬ 
sages, which might be cited in Zoroaster’s own words, a single 
Gothic stanza may suffice for quotation. The Seer looking with 
apocalyptic vision into the future foresees Heaven, God, the Arch¬ 
angels (Amesha Spentas), and those joys that are led up to by the 
way of direct Obedience. In the first person he exclaims: 

I who at the End will invoke Thy Sraosha (Angel of Obedience) as the 
greatest of all, after having attained the Long Life in the Kingdom of Good 
Thought through Righteousness, [yea] unto the Straight Paths amid which 
MazdSh Ahura dwelleth.* 

Of like character is the Messianic reference in another Gathi 
to— 

the Straight Paths, namely the Savior’s Religion, which Ahura gave.) 

As inferred at the outset and seen above, scores of passages 
extol the saving grace that is to be obtained through the religion. 
The word for “religion” is Daend and literally means “Insight,” 
“Conscience”—the means whereby redemption is to be obtained. 4 
To quote only a single one of Zarathushtra’s old Gathic stanzas on 

* Av. pai-, padi-, pantay-, “path, the Path.” 

* P*. 33- 5- For the context, the statua preceding and following this verse should 
be compared. 

> Ys. 53. a, -trnai paid, yam dah&m Ahurd SaoiyantS daddt. 

* For a list of Avestan passages referring to the Religion of the Worshipers of 
MazdSh, see Bartholomae, Aincb., coll. 662-67,1160-61. 
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the subject of faith and its promised rewards for him who is hal¬ 
lowed by righteousness: 

This holy man, through his knowledge of Armaitl (Archangel of Concord 
and the Earth) and through his words, his deeds, and his Religion, hallows the 
Kingdom by Good Thought; [to him], I pray, may Mazd&h Ahura grant the 
true reward. 1 

Knowledge, belief, faith, or however we are to translate the 
Avestan word cisti-, synonymous with religious devotion, is a kin¬ 
dred means of redemption. An assurance of this is found among 
the early utterances of Zarasthushtra; the stanza glorifies the 
devout religious conviction of his patron, Vishtaspa (the Constan¬ 
tine of the Faith): 

This Faith, together with the Kingship of the Community, hath Kavi 
Visht9spa accepted through the Paths of Good Thought (Vohu Manah, the 
Archangel)—which Faith Ahura Mazdah hath conceived through Righteous¬ 
ness. So is It to come to appearance in accordance with our wish.* 

The quotations thus far given have been drawn largely from the 
Gathas as containing the ipsissitna verba of Zarathushtra in the 
metrical stanzas used in his preaching. Hardly less authentic, 
though confined to the so-called Younger Avesta, or later portion 
of the Zoroastrian Scriptures, are some of the portions in the 
Vendidad, or Vidcodqt , “Laws against the Demons.” This species 
of Iranian Pentateuch, which forms a third of the Avesta in its 
present extent, professes to give, through Zoroaster’s lips, Ormazd’s 
own injunctions on the subject of purification of body and soul, 
and of preserving the purity of the sacred elements, fire, earth, and 
water.* The greatest defilement arises through contact with the 
dead, as death is Ahriman’s supremest triumph. The dead body 
could not be buried, nor burned, nor thrown into the water—as such 
an act would result in the defilement of one of those elements. 
It must be exposed on the Dakhma, or Tower of Silence. 4 To 

* Ys. 51. 21; in connection with this rendering consult especially Geldner, 
ReligionsgesckichUichcs Lesebuch—die Zoroastrische Religion, p. 334, Tubingen, 1908. 

* Ys. 51.16. 

» For the passages in the Avesta relating to purification ( yaozd&Bro -) and to 
purifying (yaozdO- and its derivations) see Bartholomae, Airwb., coll. 233-36. 

« Vd. 6. 44-51. 
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dispose of it otherwise would be to incur mortal sin; 1 such a deed 
remains inexpiable in the eyes of the true believer.* But if the 
perpetrator were a non-believer, and could be brought to confess the 
Religion of Mazd&h, and not to sin again, the very power of the 
religion would remove even so unpardonable a transgression, as 
this, of interring a corpse in the earth, together with all other tres¬ 
passes that may have stood in the way of the doer’s salvation; for, 

In behalf of those who profess the Religion of the Worshipers of MazdSh, it 
[the Religion] removeth sin, if they perpetrate unlawful deeds not again; for 
the Religion of the Worshipers of MazdSh, O Spitama Zarathushtra, taketh 
away the bond [of sin] from him that maketh a profession of it; it taketh away 
[the sin of] breach of trust; it taketh away the slaying of a righteous man; it 
taketh away [the sin of] burying a corpse; it taketh away an unatonable 
sin; it taketh away sin that needeth hard expiation; [yea] it taketh away all 
sins that one doeth.* 

Special rites of purification, both for now and for hereafter, 
must be undergone by the one who has become defiled by contact 
with death; otherwise his soul would stand in jeopardy for the 
future. The man thus contaminated must first undergo a particu¬ 
lar ceremonial ablution to cleanse him in part from his pollution; 
he must furthermore make an appeal for absolution to free him 
from his transgression; and he must submit himself to be heavily 
castigated (the number of stripes being duly prescribed) besides 
doing other acts of piety, meet for deliverance. 4 

It is not further necessary to classify here the voluntary and 
involuntary acts, which, if committed, would involve hazarding the 
hope of salvation. The Vendidad abounds in them. To choose 
only so slight an illustration as the misdeed of killing a water-dog, 

* On the general conception of sin according to Zoroastrianism see Bishop L.C. 
Casartelli, “L’id6e du p6ch6 chez les Indo-Iraniens de l'antiquitS,” in Comptc rendu 
du quatrtimc congris scientifique international des catkoliques , pp. 1-14, Fribourg, 
Switzerland, 1898. 

a So Vd. 3. 39-40. 

J Vd. 3. 40-41. Similar in its tone of glorification is a passage in the fifth chapter 
of the Vendiddd ( Vd . 5.21-26) which glorifies the Religion as surpassing all things “in 
greatness and goodness and beauty” and which accredits to the priest the power to omit 
a part of the penalty incurred by transgression, provided that the sinner truly repents, 
and which allows that if he have no other trespass to expiate, then “ the man has abso¬ 
lution through repentance for ever and ever”— paititom ahe norl yavaica yavaitdtaeca. 

♦ See, for instance, Vd. 8. 97-109; and Vd. 8. 81-96. 
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or otter ( udra -)—ten thousand stripes must be undergone by the 
doer, countless loads of wood for consecration must be offered to the 
sacred fire, libations must be poured, and large gifts presented to 
members of the priestly caste, the warrior class, and the husband¬ 
men “as atonement for the soul—” urune cidim. 1 

Repentance {paititi -, paitiia-), penance (cidd-), and expiation 
through confession of faith ( dpartfi -, dstuiti-) , in addition to the 
outward acts of reparation already described, constitute the main 
foundation upon which a hope for making reparation for sins 
against the divine order may be built. It is thus at the outset that 
the sinner, “whose body is forfeit” ( UmupartOa ,-) may have an out¬ 
look of the possibility of atonement for transgression. 1 

Passages upon passages from other parts of the Avesta might be 
cited as incidentally conveying an idea of the ways in which salva¬ 
tion may be won. The entire book of the Yasna, “Sacrifice,” which 
makes up another third of the Avesta, is devoted to the ceremonial 
performance of the ritual and to the benefits which accrue therefrom. 
Worship, prayer, propitiation, and glorification of Ahura Mazdah 
and the divine powers associated with Him are meritorious acts 
that are ultimately to be directly associated with the soul’s redemp¬ 
tion. 1 In the Yashts, or “offerings by Praises,” the note of divine 
invocation, praise, and thanksgiving as a means of grace may be re¬ 
corded in the same connection. In the invocation of the Visprat, 
“All the Lords,” the implication is similar; and other minor divisions 
of the Avesta, like the NySishes, or “Liturgies,” the AfringSn, or 
“Blessings,” ring with a kindred chord regarding the ultimate 
attainment of the weal hereafter. 

But no better summary of Zoroaster’s doctrine on the whole 
general subject can be given than that in the three words which 
form the keynote of his teachings; they are these 

Good thoughts, good words, good deeds—humata, hukhta, hvarshta. 

1 See Vi. 14.1-18. 

* For references in the Avesta to repentance {paititi --, paitiia-), penance ( ciOi -), 
and expiation through confession of faith (1 ipmti-isliiti-) see Bartholomae, Airwb., 
coll. 329, 340, 383,829,1233; and for tanup 9 r» 0 a-, col. 636. 

»Cf. Av. yasniica vahmiica xSnaoOrMco frasastayaica in numberless passages 
in the Yasna and elsewhere. 
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In hundreds of places throughout the Avesta occurs the 
Prophet’s command to live up to this triad as a standard for this 
world in order to attain the next; these three words constitute the 
pith of Zoroaster’s teaching regarding salvation from the standpoint 
of ethics. “ Good thoughts, good words, good deeds,” which a man 
has accumulated during his lifetime, form the three stages by which 
his soul shall mount hereafter into the mansions of Paradise. 
“Evil thoughts, evil words, evil deeds,” on the other hand, make 
up the grades through which the soul of the wicked descends into 
the damnation of Hell. 

A creed that holds these ideals of good thoughts, good words, 
good deeds, together with faith as a mainspring of salvation; which 
teaches a belief in a supreme deity, of angels and archangels, as 
opposed to the powers of darkness; which postulates that man is 
a free agent to choose the right; which inculcates the doctrine 
of the final triumph of good, the coming of a savior, the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, a final judgment and a life hereafter—such a faith 
deserves to claim a right to occupy an important place in the study 
of the great historic religions of the world; and it is hoped that 
there may later be found an opportunity to develop further its 
teaching on the topic of salvation during the ages represented by 
the Achaemenian, Parthian, and Sasanian Empires in relation to 
the world-furtherance of mankind. 
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LUTHER AND THE BIGAMOUS MARRIAGE OF PHILIP 

OF HESSE 


JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey 


The second marriage of Philip of Hesse has been a godsend to the 
enemies of Luther. They have exploited it with inexhaustible 
avidity. Bossuet went into it ^rith thoroughness, 1 Janssen makes it 
one of his best points, 3 Denifle recurs to it again to show Luther in 
the worst possible light, 3 and in numerous Roman Catholic books 
and periodicals, scientific and popular, it has been treated a thousand 
times, often in the interest of convert making. Outside of all this, 
the bigamous marriage of Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, is notorious 
in the history of the sixteenth century, and it is worth while to look 
at it. It is also a noteworthy fact that it has been left to an 
American licentiate of theology, William Walker Rockwell, late of 
Andover, now one of the church history professors in Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, New York, to make the first thorough investiga¬ 
tion of this incident, which he has done in a book of exhaustive 
research, a book which for an American working in foreign tongues 
and among sixteenth-century manuscripts is a miracle of learning. 4 

When he was a young fellow of about twenty, Philip of Hesse 
was married to Christina, the daughter of Duke George of Saxony, 
a marriage as to which he had—as is customary with princes—little 
choice. As he found no pleasure in her society, this hot-blooded 
lord used the immemorial privilege of Catholic princes—a custom 
which unfortunately went over into Protestant lands and has been 

* Hist, of the Variations of the Protestant Churches, Eng. tr., New York, 1836, 1 , 
177 ff. (Book VI). 

1 Gesch. d. deulschen Volkes, u.s.w., 17. u. 18. AufL, III, 450 ff. 

* Luther u. Luthertum in der ersten Enturickelung, 2. AufL, Mainz, 1904, 1 , n6ff. 

* Die Doppelehe des Landgrafen Philipp von Hessen, Maiburg, 1904. I cite this 
as Rockwell, and it will appear at the appropriate places how indebted I am to this 
invaluable work. 
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too often (though not always: witness the pure life of Frederick 
m of Germany and of his father-in-law, the prince consort of 
England) followed by Protestant princes—of satisfying his lusts 
with other women. Under the quickening influence of Protes¬ 
tantism he became conscience-stricken to the extent of perceiving 
the moral baseness of his life, but not to the extent of abandoning 
it and dinging only to his wife. The question occurred to him 
whether it might, not be allowed under spedal circumstances to 
follow the Old Testament examples and take another wife. As 
early as 1526 he submitted to Luther—without reference to himself 
—the question of a possible bigamous marriage. At this time the 
relation of the Old to the New Testament law was not dear, and 
from the bitter opposition of the High Church Anglicans to the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill (but cf. Deut. 25:5-10) which was 
finally passed in 1907, that relation is not dear yet. Luther’s 
answer is found in the archives in Cassd, and this, with the later 
documents in the case, was for the first time accurately printed in 
1852 by the late Professor Heinrich Heppe of Marburg. 1 This 
earliest paper in this celebrated case is important enough to be laid 
before the reader, for with all his faults it is safer as well as fairer to 
judge Luther by Luther than by Fathers Janssen and Denifle. 
The first part of the manuscript is tom off. Luther says: 

.... As to the other matter it is my faithful warning and counsel that 
Christians should not take more than one wife, not only because it is scandalous, 
and no Christian causes scandal but most diligently avoids it, but also because 
there is no word of God for it that it is pleasing to him by Christians. Heathen 
and Turks may do what they please. The ancient Fathers had several wives, 
but they were driven to this by necessity. And accordingly kings received as 
by inheritance the wives of their friends according to the law of Moses. But 
it is not sufficient for a Christian to be satisfied with the work of the Fathers 
(Patriarchs). He must have a divine word for himself, that makes it certain 
for him, just as they had. For where there was no necessity or cause, the 
ancient Fathers did not have more than one wife, as Isaac, Joseph, Moses, and 
many others. Therefore I cannot advise it (taking more than one wife), but 
strongly advise against it, especially to Christians, unless it might be a case of 
high necessity, such as that the wife was leprous or similarly afflicted. Other 
cases however I know not how to defend. I have with difficulty answered 

1 “Urkundliche Beitr&ge zur Gesch. d. Doppelehe d. Landgrafen Philipp v. 
Hessen,” Zcitsckrift f. hist. Theologit, XXII (1852), 263 ff. 
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such questions to Your Grace. God’s peace be with you, Amen. At Witten¬ 
berg, Wednesday after St. Catherine’s Day, 15*6. 

Your Princely Grace’s obedient 

Martin Luther 

It appears then that in 1526 Luther took what might be called 
middle ground as to a bigamous marriage: (1) as a rule no Christian 
can venture it, the Old Testament examples in themselves not being 
sufficient; (2) a special divine permission must be assumed; (3) 
but in case of necessity it is not absolutely excluded. 

Philip still kept the matter in his mind. The only person who 
was troubled much about his impure life was him self, not at all his 
brother Catholic princes, and least of all his spiritual princely con¬ 
temporaries, like the archbishop of Mainz, who were in no position 
to throw stones. His sins burned into his soul. Passages like 
Eph. 5:5 and Heb. 12:16 struck him like a flaming sword. For 
years he kept away from the sacrament. Still he was convinced 
he could not live chastely with his present wife. So ever and anon 
the possibility of a second wife occurred to him as a way out. 
This seemed all the less impossible as both Melanchthon and Luther 
in 1531 gave to the Englishman Robert Barnes, who was staying 
that summer in Wittenberg, their written statement that rather 
than see Henry VIII put away his wife Catherine, whose marriage 
they looked upon as valid, they would see him take another wife. 
For the sake of bodily issue and lawful succession Melanchthon 
thought such a thing would be allowed for the good of England, as 
polygamy was not absolutely forbidden by divine law; while 
Luther’s impression of the validity of Henry’s marriage to Catherine 
was so strong that rather than permit divorce, “I would allow the 
king to take another queen, according to the examples of the ancient 
patriarchs and kings who had two wives at the same time.” 1 
Philip’s court preacher Melander, a stormy, eloquent, ready-witted 
man of none too strict life, confirmed his prince in his views. He 
told him that the idea that a second marriage by which scandal was 

1 For Luther see De Wette, Briefe Luthers, TV, 295, and for Melanchthon see 
Corpus Reform ., II, 520, especially 527. The latter enters fully into the matter and 
gives instances of allowed polygamy in Christian times. Kolde in Zeitschrifl /. 
Kirchengesckichte, XIII, 576, thinks that his letter, of which a copy was probably 
sent to the Hessian Court, confirmed Philip. 
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to be avoided was forbidden to Christians rests upon a misunder¬ 
standing of the Bible, just as does the prohibition of the marriage of 
ministers, of the eating of flesh, etc., which were previously looked 
upon as detestable as this. Philip of course was sure of the per¬ 
missibility of bigamy, but inasmuch as the latter was a capital 
crime in the lawbooks of his suzerain, the emperor Charles V, he 
wanted to make all things safe by getting the consent both of the 
Wittenberg reformers and through them of the electoral prince of 
Saxony, John Frederick. The consent of the former would, he 
thought, maintain his credit before the evangelical world, and that 
of the latter would save him from being pounced upon by the 
emperor. Besides, the mother of the girl (Margaret von der Saal) 
whom he wished to marry demanded conditions something similar, 
as she wished to safeguard her daughter from dishonor. 1 To 
precipitate matters, an illness in 1539 brought on in part by his 
dissolute life filled Philip with foreboding. Had he a right to 
punish transgressors when he himself was one of the chief sinners ? 
Suppose he should die in this sickness or be stabbed in battle, 
where would he go? To hell. The sooner this kind of life was 
stopped the better. So Philip led on by this strange mixture of 
motives—conscience, religion, lust—sent the preacher and theo¬ 
logian of Strassburg, Bucer, who afterward helped Cranmer 
prepare the English Articles and Prayer Book, to Wittenberg with 
a formal letter asking the consent of the Reformers there to his 
entering into another marriage, to which his wife—with whom he 
had cohabited in spite of her drunkenness and other unpleasant¬ 
nesses of which he complained, and by whom he had seven children 
already—gave her written consent. 

This letter of instruction which Bucer carried was from Philip’s 
side a strong plea, and was well calculated to make an impression 
on men who had already used some of the same arguments, and who 
had left the permissibility of bigamy under extraordinary circum¬ 
stances an open question. 

I have never had [said Philip] any inclination toward my wife, and violated 
my marriage vows three weeks after I was married. But my complexion is 

1 For the conditions asked by Frau Anna see Rockwell, pp. 23-33 *nd Btilagt on 
pp. 316-17. 
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such that it is impossible for me to live without a wife. So I have lived in 
adultery, which burdens my conscience, exposes me to hell, and prevents me 
from punishing similar vices in my own land, for everybody says to me: 
“Master, first punish yourself.” So I desire the means allowed by God to be 
used to remedy this condition. God allowed the Fathers in the Old Testament 
times—Abraham, Jacob, David, etc.—who believed in the same Christ as we, 
to have more than one wife. Nor was this forbidden by Christ or the apostles 
in the New Testament. In the Acts of the Apostles this prohibition is not 
found, and Paul expressly confines only bishops and ministers to one wife. 
Later in the East it was also permitted at times to have more than one wife. 
For instance, the Emperor Valentinian I, praised by Ambrose and others, had 
two wives, and put forth a law allowing the same privilege to others. The pope 
also once permitted a certain count who visited the Holy Sepulchre to marry 
again on hearing that his wife was dead, and when he returned and found her 
alive the pope permitted him to keep both. Remember also the counsel which 
Luther and Philip gave Henry VIII of England to the effect that he should not 
send away his present wife, but rather—if the necessity of the Kingdom 
required male heir—take another. I wish to have a second wife, because God 
forbids adultery and permitted polygamy, and as a remedy against my 
unchaste living; while the emperor and the world do not permit a second wife 
but do permit adultery. Then let Luther, Melanchthon, and Bucer give public 
testimony in print and preaching in his favor (which both Philip and the mother 
of Margaret von der Saal desired), but if they think that would prejudice the 
gospel then let them give him a written testimony—in case he married secretly 
—that it was a real marriage and not against God, and in the meantime think 
of some way by which it could be made public later. But if they decline, 
though he knows that he has a perfect right on his side before God, he will on 
account of the fear of man seek the consent of the emperor, who certainly will 
not give his consent, without the pope's permission. 1 

We cannot blame Catholics for making the most of the sins of 
the Reformation men. It is a small compensation for their great 
loss in the sixteenth century. And so they are not at all backward 
in characterizing Philip in no complimentary terms. Denifle calls 
him “this dissolute tyrant” (I, 116), and scorns the title Mag¬ 
nanimous which was conferred upon him. But it is right to be fair 
to even Philip. He was indeed licentious, and this element in his 
blood worked as one motive in these bigamy proceedings. But he 

1 The Instruction of the landgrave to Bucer for Wittenberg is found (a late copy) 
in Corpus Ref ., HI, 851 ff. and in Bossuet, I, 200-4. KOstlin, Marlin Luther , 5 Aufl. 
von Kawerau, Berl. 1903, II, 475-76, gives an abstract, and Rockwell gives quotations 
from the original copy in German in the Marburg archives, pp. 2-3, 5-6. 
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came honestly by his predisposition to these sins. His good 
Catholic father, the Landgrave Wilhelm der Mittlere, is called by 
the Zimmer Chronicle an “unclean satyr,” and his vice gave him 
the “French disease” (syphilis), which brought him down into 
melancholia and insanity. 1 But outside of this taint in the blood, 
Philip’s later affliction for a time with the same disease must not 
lead us to be unjust to him. The disease was fearfully common, 
first spread in the last years of the fifteenth century by the mer¬ 
cenary troops of Charles VII of France and of the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian I, who brought it from France and Italy into Germany. 
An imperial edict of the Reichstag of Worms in 1495 speaks of it as 
that “new and most fearful disease of men arisen in our days called 
commonly the French evil, unheard of in the memory of man.”* 
Its horrible virus—thanks to the moral degeneration at the close of 
the Middle Ages—went into the blood of the noble German race, 
and the results of that infection abide to this day. Not poor 
Philip alone, but “popes, kings, princes, nobles, merchants, clergy 
of all kinds,” as the contemporary Italian Frandscus Muraltus 
bears testimony, “in fact all who indulged in licentiousness” 
became infected. Rockwell mentions some of the high prelates of 
Germany who suffered—were they also “dissolute tyrants” ?—and 
the Theiner brothers in their great history of clerical celibacy, 
which still remains invaluable for its vast learning, even after Lea’s 
indispensable book on the same subject, lets in some further light 
upon the dissipation of bishops and others and of their consequent 
experience with the “French disorder.” 3 No; Philip was not a 
sinner above others. His temptations and opportunities were 
greater, but there had been many others equally guilty in Catholic 
Jerusalem. The only differences between him and his Catholic 
contemporaries and predecessors was that he was troubled over his 
adultery—I fear it was the penitence of attrition, not contrition— 
and was bent on a remedy, while they were at ease. 

‘Rockwell, 4, n. i. 2 Ibid., 3, n. 5. 

* The late Professor Nippold of Jena put out a new edition of Theiner’s DU 
EinfUhrung der enwungenen Ehelosigkeit bet der christlichen GeistlichkeU u. ikre Folgen, 
3 vols., Barmen, 1892-94. See especially HI, 145-48. He added valuable notes to 
the already full apparatus of the authors. 
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Nor must we suppose that Philip’s recourse to the Wittenberg 
theologians argued any doubt as to the rightfulness of his intention 
to take another wife, an intention which he had formed beyond 
recall before he had sent Bucer with his instructions. (He had 
already bought the wine for the wedding feast.) He wanted 
Wittenberg’s and the elector’s consent not to satisfy his own con¬ 
science, but to reassure Frau Anna von der Saal and to keep his 
relations as unstrained as possible with both Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant rulers. It was for its moral effect on others that he desired to 
involve the heads of the Reformation in his daring New Departure. 
As for himself the Scripture was sufficient, helped out by what he 
and all others believed to be actual historical precedents in Christian 
history. 

Unfortunately he found the soil too ready for his planting. In 
his letter of 1526 Luther had left a loophole in case of grave neces¬ 
sity, and Melanchthon had deliberately suggested this way out to 
Henry VHI. Neither had divined the deep significance of Matt. 
19:3-12, especially vss. 5 and 6, nor could they—men bom in the 
Middle Age with its Augustinian taint corrupting its doctrine of 
marriage. Marriage as a spiritual union of souls—that was an idea 
foreign to the age. Marriage as a remedy for unlawful con¬ 
cupiscence and as a means of the propagation of the race—that was 
the thought they inherited. With the breaking up of the old forms 
In the sixteenth century, with the appeal from tradition and custom 
to Scripture by men untrained in its use, with this faring on 
unkn own seas, it is, looking at it from some points of view, a wonder 
that the Reformers kept as near as they did to divine fact and 
Christian reality, and a wonder that their famous Beichtrat or 
Confessional Counsel of December 10, 1539, which Catholics have 
mined so industriously, was not an even greater offense to the 
trained Christian conscience of modem times. 

I do not know that this letter of Wittenberg to Philip in answer 
to his appeal through Bucer has ever been translated into English. 
Scraps of it have been spread abroad by Catholic controversialists, 
with various misrepresentations. But it is a document which must be 
judged in its entirety, if at all. It was first accurately printed from 
a copy in Melanchthon’s handwriting in the Cassel archives by the 
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late Professor Heinrich Heppe. x I modestly venture to submit a 
translation of this sixteenth-century German, from Heppe’s copy. 
But it is necessary to read this document to understand Luther’s 
attitude in this celebrated case. 

To the illustrious high-bom prince and lord Philip, landgrave of Hesse, and 
grave of Catzen Einbogen, Zigenhain, Dietz and Nida, etc., and gracious lord. 

God’s grace to you through our Lord Jesus Christ, illustrious high-bom 
prince and lord. As Your Princely Grace has indicated to us through Dr. 
Bucer certain longtime burden of your conscience, and thereby shown con¬ 
sideration by sending a writing or instruction which Your Princely Grace gave 
to him, which is hard for us to answer so hurriedly, yet we do not wish Dr. 
Bucer to return without an answer. 

And first we rejoice and thank God that he has again recovered Your 
Princely Grace from sickness, and hope he will keep and strengthen Your 
Princely Grace in body and soul. For as Your Princely Grace sees that the 
poor Church of Christ is small and forsaken and truly needs pious lords and 
rulers, so we do not doubt that God will keep such from falling under all kinds 
of attack. 

And concerning the question of which Dr. Bucer has spoken to us this is 
our thought. 

Your Princely Grace knows that there is a great difference between making 
a common law and in some one case for weighty grounds and according to 
divine permission using a dispensation, for against God no dispensation is valid. 
Now we cannot advise that any should make a public introduction, that is, a 
law, that it is allowable to marry more than one wife. [This sentence is lacking 
in the Berger-Arcularius print, 1679.] 

Should one deal unfairly in this matter, Your Princely Grace could perceive 
that such would take this for a common law, from which great scandal and 
trouble would result. Therefore this must not be; we pray Your Princely 
Grace to think how fearful it would be if such a law were brought into the 
German nation, from which endless trouble would come to all the married. 

But when it is said that what is right before God shall be permitted, this 
may be true in a measure. 

So if God has commanded a thing, or if it is necessary, it is true. But if 
it is not commanded and not necessary, one should understand and think of it 
otherwise than of this question. God has instituted marriage as a society 
between two persons alone, and not more, so nature does not become destroyed. 
[This sentence omitted by Arcularius.] So we have the passage, These two 
shall become one flesh, and thus it was at first. But Lamech introduced the 
example of having more than one wife, which is spoken of concerning him in 
the Scriptures as bringing in something against the first rule. Accordingly it 

x In the Zeitsckrifl f. d. hist. Thcol ., 1852, 266 ff. 
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became a custom with the unbelieving, until Abraham and his descendents 
took more wives; and so it came to be allowed in the law of Moses, Deut. 2 
[really 21:15], If a man have two wives. For God allowed something to 
weak nature. 

But inasmuch as at the beginning and conformably to the creation, a man 
was not to have more than one wife, so such a law is praiseworthy and therefore 
to be received in the Church; and no other law is to be made against it. For 
Christ repeats this passage, They two shall be one flesh, Matt. 19, and reminds 
us of how it was before the time of human weakness. 

But that in a certain case a dispensation might be given, as for instance in 
the case of a captive in a strange land, who has become free and brings his wife 
with him, or in the case of some chronic disorder such as was thought of for a 
time with lepers—that in such cases, with the advice of their pastor, a man 
might take a wife again, not to bring in a law but as counsel for his necessity, 
this we do not condemn. Because it is one thing to bring in a law and another 
to use a dispensation, this we humbly beg you to observe. 

First, caution is to be used in every way that this affair is not brought into 
the world publicly as a law which others might follow. Second, though it is 
no law but a dispensation, yet Your Princely Grace must think of the scandal, 
namely that the enemies of the Gospel will cry out that we are like the Ana¬ 
baptists who take many wives. They will also say that the Evangelicals seek 
freedom to have as many wives as they wish, just like the Turks. Third, what 
a prince does becomes noised abroad much more than what happens in the case 
of a private person. Fourth, when private persons hear of such an example 
they will permit the same thing to themselves, so one sees how easily such a 
thing spreads. Fifth, Your Princely Grace has a wild nobility, of whom many 
as in all lands on account of the great enjoyment they have from the Cathedral 
foundations, are passionately opposed to the Gospel. So we know that from 
these great young lords very unfriendly speeches will be heard. How then 
such lords and estates will show themselves against Your Grace in this affair, in 
case it is a public matter, is easily to be thought. Sixth, by God’s grace Your 
Princely Grace has a praiseworthy name even with foreign kings and potentates, 
and is feared by them, of which reputation this would make a lessening. 

Because then, so much scandal would be sowed, we humbly pray Your 
Princely Grace to think diligently and well over this matter. 

It is also true that we in every way pray and admonish Your Princely 
Grace to avoid whoredom and adultery. We have had in truth for a long time 
great concern on this account, for we know that Your Princely Grace has been 
laden with such displeasure that punishment from God, sickness and other 
dangers, must follow. 

And we pray Your Grace not to hold such sins outside of marriage small 
as such (sins) the world holds as empty wind and despises (that is, thinks little 
of. The German is, wie solches die welt in windt schlecht und verachtet; the 
Latin, sicut mundus haec ventis tradere et parvi pendere solet). God has 
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often fearfully punished unchastity. For one of the causes of the Flood was 
the adultery of the rulers, etc. And the punishment of David is an earnest 
example, and Paul speaks often that God will not be mocked, that adulterers 
will not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, etc. For obedience must follow 
faith, so that one acts not against his conscience, nor against God’s command¬ 
ment, I Tim. 1; I John 3. So that we do not fall under the condemnation of 
conscience we must call upon God, and, Rom. 8, kill the fleshly lusts by the 
Spirit; so we shall live; but if we walk according to the flesh, if we go on 
against conscience, we shall die. And let us remember that God will not treat 
such sins as jokes, as many people become shameless and have such heathenish 
thoughts. 

And we are gladly apprised that Your Princely Grace laments earnestly on 
this account, and for such sins is in pain and penitence. 

There lie upon Your Princely Grace such difficult matters, which concern 
the whole world, and Your Grace is of a subtle and not strong constitution and 
sleeps but little, that Your Grace must have fairer regard for his body than 
many others. And it was permitted to the noble prince Sanderbeck, who did 
many great deeds against both the Turkish emperors, against Amurath and 
Mahomet and Greece, and who lived so long protected and respected. It is 
said of him that he specially admonished his army to chastity, said that nothing 
would take away courage from brave men as unchastity. 

And as Your Princely Grace already has a wife, if you do not earnestly 
withstand bad custom and inclination, nothing will help Your Princely Grace. 
In his actual life a man must hold his members in bridle, as Paul says, and 
make his members weapons of righteousness. 

Therefore Your Grace must take into consideration all these things, the 
scandal, the other cares and work, the weakness of the body, and also the truth 
that God has already given to Your Grace fine heirs and girls with this wife; 
and have her for good, as many others in their married state have to exercise 
patience, to ward off scandal. For that we incite Your Princely Grace to a 
burdensome introduction is not our meaning, for the estates and others would 
attack us on that account. Therefore it is certain to us that we have the 
commandment from the Word of God to direct marriage and all human things 
upon the first and divine institution, and as far as possible to hold it (or them) 
there, and to ward off all offense. [This sentence was added according to 
Heppe by Luther, according to Lenz by Bucer.] 

So it is customary in the world to lay gladly all blame upon the preachers, 
if any trouble comes. Human hearts of high and low are fickle, and there is 
much to be feared. 

However as they write that it is not possible for Your Grace not to allow 
that unchaste life, we would much rather that Your Princely Grace were in 
better condition before God, and lived with a good conscience before God for 
Your Princely Grace’s salvation, and the good of land and people. 

As now Your Princely Grace has finally concluded to have another wife, so 
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we think that such is to be held secret, as is said above of a dispensation; 
namely that Your Princely Grace and the same person with certain trust¬ 
worthy persons who know Your Princely Grace’s feelings and conscience, 
should know in confession [that is, under the seal of confession]. 

So there would follow no special talk or scandal, for it is common for 
princes to have concubines. And as not every one would know what the 
occasion was, reasonable people (who did know) would remind themselves and 
have more pleasure in such modest behaviour than in adultery and other wild 
unchaste living. 

Also not all talk is to be noticed if the conscience is right. So far we hold 
this for right that what was permitted concerning marriage in the law of Moses 
is not forbidden by the Gospel, which does not change the regiment in external 
life [that is, does not change outer relations], but brings eternal righteousness 
and eternal life, and captures in a right obedience toward God, and desires to 
make right again the corrupted nature. 

So Your Princely Grace has not only our witness (Zeugnis) in case of 
necessity, but also our special admonition. We pray Your Grace will live as a 
praiseworthy Christian prince, and pray God will lead and guide Your Grace 
to his praise and to Your Princely Grace’s salvation. 

That also Your Princely Grace would let this matter go to the Emperor, 
we observe that the Emperor holds adultery as a small sin. He has the papal, 
cardinal, Polish, Spanish, and Saracenic faith. Your Grace should not seek 
such, and stay back from helping him with words, as we take it that he is an 
untrue false man, and has forgotten the German way. So Your Grace sees 
that he acts earnestly from no Christian necessity, lets the Turks go unattacked, 
practices alone sedition in the German land, makes the Burgundian (land) too 
exalted, on which account it is to be wished that pious German princes would 
have nothing to do with his unfaithful practices. God preserve Your Princely 
Grace always, whom we are willing to serve. 

Dated at Wittenberg, Wednesday after St. Nicholas, 1539. 

Your Grace’s willing and humble servants 

Martin Luther Philippus Melanchthon 
Martinus Bucer Antonius Corvtnus sst. 

Adam F (of Fulda) sst. 

Joannes Lanyngres sub sst Justus Winther 1 sst. 

Dionysius Melander sst. 

Well, that is the much-talked-of document seized by the anti- 
Luther writers. What are its principles ? (1) Monogamy is the 
divine law, laid down at the creation and reaffirmed by Christ. No 
other law can be admitted. (2) Exceptions were allowed in the 

z We now know that this letter, or the first draft of it, was composed by Justus 
Winther, the Hessian court schoolmaster, on whom see Rockwell, pp. 27-28. 
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Old Testament, so that bigamy is not itself a sin. (3) In case of 
necessity, exceptions might be allowed, by way of dispensation. 
(4) But such a case must be secret to prevent injury to the law and 
to prevent public scandal. (5) There are very grave reasons why 
you, Philip, should not consider that you are one of these exceptional 
cases. (6) Adultery is a fearful sin, and you should remain faithful 
to your wife. (7) All things must be ordered according to the word 
of God. (8) But if you are determined to take another wife, then 
let it be done in secret. (9) For both moral and patriotic reasons 
do not have recourse to the emperor for a dispensation. 

It is easy from our higher vantage ground to fling hard words at 
the Reformers for this reluctant quasi-consent—if it could be so 
called—to the bigamous marriag^of the landgrave, yes, easy but 
cheap. It would be better and juster for us to go back to 1539, stay 
a little time with men bom in the Middle Ages, and try to under¬ 
stand the forces which lay back of that ill-fated Beichtrat; and this 
not to defend or even excuse them, but historically to judge them. 

1. They considered marriage too much under the aspect of law, 
too little under that of spiritual union. What God’s law allowed 
once, and what had not been formally revoked, might possibly be 
allowed again. By a profoundly spiritual reinterpretation, Luther 
had in theology worked himself free from the meshes of legalism 
—in part, at least, but in various matters, like marriage, etc., not 
yet. That legal conception explains the Beichtrat. Besides, Luther 
(like Erasmus, Zwingli, and Cajetan) understood I Tim. 3:2 as 
forbidding polygamy, not deuterogamy. 

2. The sway of the Old Testament in the Middle Ages, which 
went over into the sixteenth century. The relation of the Old 
dispensation to the New was not yet clear. Catholic theology 
placed the Old and New revelation and the piety of the Old and 
New Testament saints on one line. As Rade well says: “In the 
papacy it was and is customary to make no difference between the 
Old and New Testament, between the imperfect and the perfect 
revelation. In the papacy Abraham became a Saint, and behind 
him and a crowd of others, Christ, the only Holy One, disappeared.” 
The men of the sixteenth century were still more or less under the 
domination of that thought. Though there are many expressions 
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in Luther that show that much in the Old Testament had ceased to 
be binding on Christians, yet the regnant influence of that Testa¬ 
ment was a fact of importance in his time. That influence lies back 
of the Ratschlag of December, 1539. “In short,” to quote Rade 
again, “if the Reformers erred in the Beichtrat to Philip in the use 
of the Old Testament, the cause was that they were not in this 
matter entirely free from the Roman church.” 1 

Luther did not [says the late Professor Zockler] sail luckily around the many 
rocks and shocks which the moral life of the patriarchs offer. He idealized 
too much those primitive bearers of the pure knowledge of God and piety; in 
the consideration of their history he fell involuntarily into the same tone of 
uncritical praise, which he sharply enough blamed as a controversialist against 
the Roman cultus of the saints. This was not simply the product of a Judaizing 
strong theory of inspiration, but evidently also the after-effect of what he once 
as a reader of the legends of the saints and admirer of monkish ideals had been 
accustomed for many years to think and to judge, when he celebrates the 
Hebrew patriarchs generally as “most holy” men, as “perfect not only in 
faith but also in hope and love,” and accordingly exaggerates both their 
sufferings and their virtues, and tries artificially to unburden them of their 
transgressions and to forcibly bring them into harmony with his canon, ‘the 

patriarchs were simply saints’.On the other hand there were welcome 

proofs of more unprejudiced judgment l a 

It was hard for Luther to get out from under the elongated 
shadow cast across the ages by the mighty figure of the “Father of 
the Faithful.” “Abraham was a true Christian,” he said, “and 
full of the spirit.” “Abraham is an evangelical man, who goes 
forth in pure faith, and all his life stands in God’s word.” He is the 
“head of all the saints.” 3 What God allowed to him as a perma¬ 
nent privilege could not be wrong under all circumstances. 

3. Historical precedents: Valentinian, the Count of Gleichen, 
etc. Modem criticism has destroyed these, but the Reformers 
took them in good faith. The case of Charles the Great was also 
referred to. 

4. The idea of dispensation for cause from a law, an idea which 
played a large rdle in the Middle Ages and was inherited by the 

1 Doctor Martin Luthers Lehen , Thaten und Meinungen f new ed., Tubingen u. 
Leipzig, 1901, HE, 336. 

* Evangel. Kirchenzeitung t CXIV (1884), No. 9, quoted by Rockwell, p. 250, note. 

J Weimar ed. of Luther’s Works , XIV, 252; XXIV, 271; Opp. Ex. 3:276; Rock¬ 
well, p. 249, n. 2. 
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sixteenth century. Even marriage was thought of as under this 
privilege. It was believed that Gregory the Great permitted a 
double marriage to an Anglo-Saxon. 1 No one in the sixteenth 
century doubted the story that Pope Gregory IX had in 1240 or 
1241 given a dispensation to the Count of Gleichen to live with his 
new wife obtained in the Crusades as well as with his old one whom 
he found on his return. “It is a well-known fact,” says von 
Dollinger, “that the very bed itself (an unusually broad one) of 
the count and his two wives was shown for a long time afterward.”* 
Of course the Gleichen story is a fiction, but I believe the first one 
to doubt it was Zeidler in his book on bigamy, 1690. 3 The inference 
was natural that what the pope had granted on occasion might be 
allowed for cause in an exceptional case by pastor or theologian. 

5. The feeling that a second wife was not absolutely excluded 
by Scripture and history was not confined to the writers of the 
Wittenberg Beichtrat. So eminent a Catholic as Cardinal Cajetan 
(d. 1534) said that a plurality of wives was not excluded by divine 
law, and that in the ancient Christian church many had two wives, 
according to the example of the Old Testament Fathers. 4 He, no 
more than Luther, would have introduced bigamy, but he held it 
not excluded by Scripture. He was probably the “great divine” 
who, as Henry VIH’s ambassador in Rome, Dr. William Bennet, 
told his king, advised the pope that he might to avoid greater trouble, 
grant a dispensation to Henry to marry a second wife. 5 If the 
suggestion of the great Catholic divine had been followed, an 
interesting situation would have developed which might later have 
diverted some of the Catholic lightning from Luther’s head. 

In fact His Holiness, Pope Clement VII, seemed to be never 
quite clear in his mind whether he could not grant such a dis¬ 
pensation to Henry, and thus cut the Gordian knot in the way 
suggested by Melanchthon. Ambassador William Knight wrote to 

1 Corpus Ref., II, 526. 

* Fables of the Middle Ages , tr. Plummer, New York, 1872, p. 60. 

* See the long note of Rockwell, pp. 210-12. 

4 Comm . on I Tim. 3:2; see Rockwell, pp. 305-8 and notes, and Kdstlin, Luther u. 
J. Janssen , 3. Aufl., Halle, 1883, 53. 

* Pocock, Records of the Reformation: The Divorce 1527-33, Oxford, 1870, 1 , 459. 
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Henry: “If the dispensation may be obtained the marriage stand¬ 
ing firm [constante matrimonio ], of which I doubt, I shall soon obtain 
it; if only with the marriage being dissolved, less diligence will be 
required.” 1 Casale tells us that the pope laid before him as 
English agent a plan proposed under the seal of confession (a 
Beichtrat, as the famous Wittenberg Ratschlag), the chief peniten¬ 
tiary Pucd and the auditor Simonetta being also privy to it, to the 
effect that if the king was convinced of the absolute illegality of his 
marriage with Catherine (as Philip was absolutely convinced of the 
rightfulness of his marriage with Margaret), he should bring the 
matter before the court of his devoted Car dina l Wolsey, and that 
without inviting Catherine (though Philip got the written consent 
of Christina) or sending to Rome (though Philip sent to Wittenberg) 
he should contract a new marriage and then immediately seek 
confirmation from the pope. 3 The plan went on to state that if 
Catherine or her friends should get wind of it they could frustrate 
it by an appeal to the Curia; then while a canonical process was 
going forward over the legitimacy of a marriage the parties con¬ 
cerned could enter into no new one. But if in the meantime Henry 
had already married Anne Boleyn, the pope could if worse came to 
worst legitimize her issue—in case there were any—because the 
marriage had been entered into in good faith. As Rockwell well 
says (p. 295), this plan went upon the full legal right of the bigamy 
as thus perpetuated, without at the same time directly compromis¬ 
ing the pope as openly favoring bigamy. It is no wonder that 
Catholic writers have sought to prove their brother Casale a liar in 
his account of this Beichtrat, but on insufficient or mistaken 
assumptions. Rockwell, whose impartiality of view and treatment 
is as noteworthy as his exhaustiveness of investigation, has shown, 
it seems to me, the vanity of their efforts. Besides it entirely falls 
in with the general spirit of Clement’s doings and not-doings in the 
Henry VIII case. I think our Catholic friends might fairly cease 
their objurgations on Luther long enough at least to contemplate 
this pretty plan outlined in a less famous Beichtrat. 

1 Brewer, Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII , IV, No. 3422 (September 
13, 1527), quoted by Rockwell, pp. 294, n. 2. 

1 Burnet, History of the Reformation of the Church of England , Oxford, 1865, IV, 
41 fL; Rockwell, pp. 294-95, and notes. 
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The next proposal of the pope and his advisers was to immure 
Catherine in a nunnery—for what purpose exactly it is impossible 
to say, because canon law recognizes the entrance of the wife into a 
cloister as separating from the bed, not from the bond, of marriage. 
Perhaps the thought was that in that case the pope for weighty 
reasons of state would grant a dispensation for a second marriage, or, 
if not that, that Henry would take another wife on his own hook, 
and after this had been done, a legitimation of the union—at least 
after Catherine’s death—could be secured. Or perhaps the motive 
was, anything for delay. 

The next proposals, which show how far from decisive was 
Clement’s rejection of bigamy, were those of Ambassadors Bryan 
and Vannes in Rome in December, 1528 (let the reader remember 
that everybody in these Henry-Clement transactions was a good 
Catholic). In case the pope would not annul the dispensation given 
to Henry in 1503 to marry his brother’s widow, then the following 
propositions are to be admitted in this order: (1) The queen shall 
enter into the so-called religio lam (go into a cloister without 
becoming a full nun), and the pope out of the fulness of his power 
shall permit a second marriage to the king. (2) The king will also 
take the vows of the cloister from which the pope will immediately 
release him, and allow him to proceed to second vows (the vows of 
a second marriage) with legitimation of the offspring. (3) In case 
these plans, for which the consent of the queen was necessary, 
proved impracticable, then the ambassadors should ask whether 
the king could not have two wives at the same time and all the 
children be legitimate. 1 

Events were driving Rome and England farther apart, to prevent 
which even bigamy appeared to the pope a not unwelcome remedy. 

Sire, [wrote ambassador Bennet to Henry, October 27, 1530] shortly after 
my coming hither [Bennet arrived in Rome, June 1529], the pope moved unto 
me of a dispensation for two wives, which he spake at the same time so doubt¬ 
fully that I suspected that he spake it for one of two purposes. The one was 
that I should have set it forward to your Highness, to the intent that if your 
Highness should have accepted it, thereby he shall have gotten a mean to bring 
your Highness to grant that if he might dispense in this case, which is no less a 
case than your case is, consequently he might dispense in your Highness* case. 

'Brewer, No. 4,977 f.; see Rockwell, pp. 299-300. 
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The other was that I conjectured that it should be a thing proposed to entertain 
your Highness in some hope, whereby he might defer your case, to the intent 
that Your Grace should trust upon the same. Then I asked His Holiness 
whether he was fully resolved that he might dispense in the same case, then His 
Holiness showed me, No; but said that a great divine showed him that he 
thought for avoiding a greater inconvenience His Holiness might dispense in 
the same case; howbeit, he said he would counsel farther upon it with his 
council. And now of late the pope showed me that his council showed him 
plainly that he could not do it. 1 

How interesting! The pope himself opens up the question of a 
second wife to Henry’s ambassador as a way out, says it was 
suggested to him by an eminent divine, is not sure whether he should 
not adopt it, and refers it to his council, who negative it! Suppose 
the council had also favored it! What a mine would have been 
closed to the Luther detractors! 

But there is still further evidence. In March, 1530, Clement 
said to the Bishop of Tarbes (Gabriel de Grammont) that he would 
be happy if a second marriage (bigamy) were already consummated, 
provided it was done without his authority and without being a 
limitation on his power to dispense from or to limit a divine law. a 
In the same sense he spoke to Ghinucci, bishop of Worcester, viz., 
that it would be much less scandalous to permit the king to have two 
wives than to allow what the ambassadors wanted. This solution 
however did not please Ghinucci who naturally preferred the method 
of his master—the annulment of his marriage with Catherine. 
This the pope could not accept, but still suggested bigamy; only he 
was afraid that the emperor would not give his consent out of regard 
for his aunt. J About the same time (September 18, 1530) Casale 
wrote to the king that the pope had secretly proposed to him that 
the king might have two wives, though he (Casale) was not greatly 
taken with this idea, as he feared the hand of the emperor was 
behind it. 4 Shortly after, as we have already seen, the pope pre¬ 
sented the way of bigamy to the council as a suggested relief for 
the English tangle, but the cardinals definitely closed that path. 

* Pocock, Records of the Reformation, I, 458-59. 

1 See Rockwell, p. 302 and n. 2. 

* Pocock, II, 9; Rockwell, pp. 302-3. 

* Pocock, I, 428. 
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No Protestant would think of screening Luther from Catholic 
wrath in the Philip matter by hiding him behind the pontifical robes 
of Clement VII. But it is only as we take account of such facts as 
this, that the possibility of a second marriage in a case of supposed 
necessity had occurred to others besides a few Protestant divines, 
that we can rightly view the historical situation of Luther, and 
rightly judge his famous Beichtrat. Rockwell, who has gone into 
this matter so fairly and so thoroughly, well says (p. 304) that we 
are all the less inclined to lay at the door of the head of the whole 
church the personal charge that in a question (as considered today) 
of elementary Christian morals he showed such uncertainty, 
inasmuch as in his surroundings a like hesitation seemed to rule. 
When shall we get a like fairness of judgment from Catholics 
toward Luther ? 

I have spoken of how current in the sixteenth century was the 
idea of dispensation from law, which idea came out in the Beichtrat. 
It was held by Catholic canonists of repute that the pope could 
dispense from even divine law. The advocates of Henry VIII 
denied this right to the pope before the court of the legates Campegi 
and Wolsey, but the wily prelates would not answer decisively one 
way or the other, but said that they must refer the matter to the 
pope himself, who was the only proper judge of his own powers, 
and that “it was odds but he would judge favorably for himself.” 1 
In a letter to Henry on October 7,1529, this pope reserved his right 
to dispense from divine law, though a true cause or reason cannot 
be dispensed from.* Some distinguished between natural divine 
law and positive divine law, and as it was considered that polygamy 
was not against the former, it could be dispensed. I cannot go into 
this matter further, but refer to the full citations and references of 
Rockwell (pp. 284-88; cf. pp. 290-91). There were numerous 
instances of actual dispensations granted by the pope for a second 
marriage by making void the former on account of relationship, 
either blood or legal, but these of course cannot be interpreted as 
intentional dispensations for bigamy, however much in effect they 
amounted to it. I wish we knew the whole truth in the case of 
Henry IV of Castile, called “ the Impotent,” of whom Pollard says 

* Pocock; Burnet, 1,135. * Rockwell, p. 284, note. 
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outright: “In 1521 Charles V’s Spanish council drew up a memorial 
in the subject of his marriage in which they pointed out that his 
ancestor [Rockwell well places a ( 1 ) after the word ancestor] Henry 
IV of Castile had in 1437 married Doha Blanca, by whom he had no 
children; and that the pope therefore granted him a dispensation 
to marry a second wife on condition that if within a fixed time he 
had no issue by her he should return to his first.” 1 

6. The idea of secret confessional counsel in case of necessity, an 
idea inherited in Luther’s time, and which determined him in this 
case. This is foreign to our open methods, but we cannot carry our 
ideas back and with them judge the men of former ages. In 
matters of plain morality I believe with Lord Acton that we must 
apply the ethical yardstick relentlessly, and bring Christians of the 
tenth century and of the twentieth face to face with the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount. But there is a 
large region where questions of right are not so simple, and where 
atmosphere has to be taken into account. Luther’s fundamental 
mistake was in holding that bigamy was ever allowable under any 
circumstances under Christianity. But even in the landgrave’s 
case there were two conditions in Luther’s mind indispensable: (1) 
That his conscience was absolutely sure that a second wife was 
indispensable to keep him from sin. Philip affirmed that this was 
the case. We blame Luther for taking his word, and for not crying 
out: “Nonsense, man! Your wife at least is not a leper; you have 
lived with her and begotten children by her. Your conscience is 
deceived by your lust.” But the Father Confessor cannot go back 
of the solemn asseveration of the one confessing, but must accom¬ 
modate himself to the confession, and to the actual case before him. 
Luther relied implicitly on the honesty of Philip in this declaration 
of necessity. (2) A dispensation from law when granted under 
this condition was valid, however, only before the conscience and 
before God, and not before man. Before the latter the law must be 
upheld. Therefore there must be no church or public wedding, 
but only a conscience-marriage before certain trusted and trusty 
persons: a dispensation of God in the forum of conscience, while 
before men the regular law remains inviolable. Life-long secrecy 

1 Pollard, Henry VIII, London, 1902, p. 148. 
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is indispensable. When that is violated everything goes back to its 
visual course, is seen in its conventional light, and the wife becomes 
a married concubine. It is an evidence of the simplicity and good 
faith of Luther in this matter that he supposed that the marriage 
could be kept secret, with the relatives of Margaret jealous for her 
reputation and proud of her marriage to one of the greatest princes 
in Europe! Besides, as soon as the conditions of the confessional 
counsel are broken and the marriage published abroad, the marriage 
as now understood did not exist for Luther. The indispensable note 
of a secret help to a troubled conscience valid before God is 
destroyed, and the whole transaction assumes a different aspect. 
It is exactly as today: words and actions covered only by the 
confessional are true only there—outside they simply do not exist. 
This explains Luther’s denials, with which the Catholic world has 
rung from that day to this, and which to our modem Protestant 
consciousness is the most scandalous part of the whole history, as 
far as Luther is concerned. But the “starke Luge,” Luther’s 
attitude to truth-telling, must be reserved for separate treatment. 

7. Behind the Beichtrat were two other historical forces which 
do not play so great a part today—thanks to the Protestant 
movement—though even now they are sufficiently in evidence in 
Europe. There was, first, the depreciation of woman. That any 
slight was done to either Christina or to Margaret seemed never to 
occur to the parties in this famous history. Today the rights 
of the woman would be better looked after. This low estimate of 
woman was a part of mediaeval civilization, and the evolution 
upward has been slow, God knows. Her cup is bitter enough today 
in all conscience, even in Protestant lands. There was, second, the 
high estimation of princes. Would Wittenberg have written the 
Beichtrat of December 10, 1539 for a peasant? Would Wolsey 
and Cranmer have helped a blacksmith to some blue-eyed Anne 
Boleyn of the fields ? Do papal bulls serve the schemes of washer¬ 
women ? That profound deference to the rich, the mighty, and the 
high which has characterized the church more or less from the 
apostles (Jas. 2:1-9) until today—that has been a power which 
helps to explain too many unpleasant events. 

Two or three other points remain. It is sometimes said that 
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Luther and the Reformers gave their “consent” providing that 
Philip should “represent Margaret as his mistress,” which of course 
only aggravates their fault. They say not a word about his 
representing Margaret as his mistress or anything else. They 
simply say that as it is common for princes to have concubines—a 
good Catholic custom for both prelates and princes for which the 
Reformers were not responsible—the secret marriage to those who 
knew it would create no scandal. Margaret and the other ladies of 
the court would be taken as a matter of course. 

It is said that Luther gave the Beichtrat to save Philip to the 
Reformation, for fear he would appeal to the pope and go back to 
the Catholics. It is true that in his Instruction the landgrave 
speaks of a possible appeal to the emperor, but gives various reasons 
why this course is distasteful to him, and says besides that he will 
have nothing whatever to do with a papal dispensation {pontificum 
dispensationem omnino nihUo faciam). It is true also that Luther 
afterward wrote to the elector that he wanted to anticipate any 
possible seeking for a dispensation from the emperor or the pope, 1 
and so the action of the Reformers might not have been without 
political tinge, as Moeller says. 2 In fact Hausrath makes the 
political motive the chief factor. He says: 

The desertion of the landgrave from the Schmalkald League was a tremen¬ 
dous danger for the Protestants. Not only the German, but the whole 
European, situation would have had another aspect if the mighty Protestant 

commander had stepped over to pope or emperor.If one had asked any 

politician [Politiker] whether he had rather lose the ablest prince of the League 
or permit him a secondary marriage, every one would have decided as did 
Luther. The damaging thing lay only in this that Luther was a theologian 

and not a politician.The demoralizing character of all politics, which 

often cannot forbear to sacrifice eternal principles to the need of the present, 
was never more shamefully apparent than in the confessional letter which 

Bucer wrested from both the Wittenbergers.They wanted to prevent 

the breach, for Philip was absolutely indispensable to the League.* 

Hausrath points to the appeal of the Beichtrat to Philip not to 
have recourse to the emperor, and says it was this, the rivalry of 
pope and emperor, it was this unlatUerer Wettbewerb, this sordid 

1 Lauterbach, Togebuch, ed. Seidemann, 1872, 197. 

• Church History, Eng. tr., London, 1900, III, 145. 

1 Luther’s Leben, 2 vols., Berlin, 1904, II, 398-402. 
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competition, which caused the Wittenbergers to slip away from first 
principles and to hold fast to Philip at any price. This puts a 
different face on the matter than the Catholic interpretation of the 
moral and religious deterioration of the Reformers. Good and true 
men have sometimes been misled to lower the flag of honor through 
pressing expediency. If Luther did that, it would only show that 
he was so far unlike his Master and like the rest of us. But, really, 
when you examine it, the view of Hausrath does not hold water. 
It rests on no sufficient evidence. There is not a syllable where 
Luther expresses any fear that a petition of Philip to the emperor 
means his loss to the League. Luther himself gives the ground of 
his deprecation of such a petition, viz., that the kaiser has the papal, 
cardinal-like, Spanish faith, and that no pious prince should turn to 
him. Besides the whole tone of the confessional letter shows that 
the matter is a secret counsel to relieve conscience, and recourse to 
pope or kaiser would mean immediate publicity and the widest 
exploitation. Then the later threats of the landgrave never 
moved Luther an inch from his position. 1 2 Of course the Reformers 
did not want Philip to appeal to the emperor, but their reasons for 
this they give in Beichtrat, and there is not the least evidence that 
Philip had any intention to go back to Rome, or that they thought 
that he had. If for political reasons Philip had had recourse to the 
emperor and if for the same reasons the latter had favored him—all 
of which was a bare possibility—it would not at all have meant that 
the landgrave was going to throw in his lot with Rome. He never 
had the least intention of doing so. He always said he would fight 
for Protestantism in case of an attack from the emperor.* But 
when the report of the second marriage came out, the emperor made 
no fuss (instead of proceeding against him as a capital criminal 
against imperial law), and the other great Catholic sovereign Francis 
I of France only laughed.* Philip easily bought the emperor’s 
favor by political concessions. In fact, Protestant rulers were more 
indignant than Catholic, and the great elector of Saxony was deeply 

1 See on this Walther in Theologisches Literaturblatt, 1905, No. 43, 509-10, and 
Brieger in Preuss . Jakrbiicher, CXXXV (1909), 35-49, both of whom argue strongly 
and convincingly against political influence. 

2 See Rockwell, pp. 99-101. *Ibid. } pp. 97-98. 
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chagrined. Later the friends of Margaret had the matter of a 
dispensation for bigamous marriage—without mentioning any 
names—agitated among cardinals in Rome to see how the land lay 
around the pope. All the satisfaction they could get was that the 
pope (in the assumed case) would give no public dispensation or 
tolerance, but that he would look through his fingers and let the 
thing happen. 1 Rockwell says that this turn of the affair would 
simply mean the “letting the landgrave live on in adultery. In 
that case his conscience could have found no rest, no absolution, if 
there had not perhaps been given to him as to Louis XIV a P&re 
la Chaise.” 

Some have said that the Philip case shows a relaxation of moral 
energy in the Reformer, due partly to the play of political forces, to 
the wearing effect of daily annoyances, to physical weakness, etc. 2 
This, of course, is possible, but not probable. Luther had straight¬ 
forward reasons for signing the counsel which to him were sufficient, 
and they are expressed there. Nor did Luther appear in 1539-40 
as a weakling whose moral fiber and power of resistance had been 
worn away by many cares. In the summer of 1540 Bucer writes of 
him thus: “Dr. Luther is certainly a man whom I would not think 
it advisable to overdrive. It depends on himself—he might be led 
but not driven. But when anxiety of conscience and danger to 
divine truth are shown to him, so that he really sees, then he moves 
on his own account, and no one dare drive him. The Lord has given 
us the dear man as he is; we must use him rightly if we would 
enjoy him.” 3 

Whatever occasional regret on account of the scandal Luther 
may have felt, he never wavered as to the essential right of his 
course with Philip. In June, 1540, in a letter to his electoral prince 
(first printed in 1872) he gives his own philosophy of the matter, 
and before I close the reader ought to see the important parts of 
this statement: 

Both under the papacy and after I have received many matters in way of 
confession and have given counsel concerning them. Whether they should be 

1 Rockwell, pp. ioo-ioi. ' Hausrath, II, 400. 

>Lenz, Briefwechsel Landgrof PkiUips its GrossmiUigen von Hessen mil Bucer, 
Leipzig, 1880, 1 , 208. 
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revealed, I must say, No, or the confession also published. Such matters do 
not belong to a worldly court to make known. God has here his own court 
and must advise the soul, as no law or act of the world can help. My preceptor 
in the cloister, a fine old man, had many such matters, and could only sigh: Ah 
me! Such matters are so erroneous and despairing that no wisdom, law, nor 
reason can advise. One must leave them to the divine goodness. From such 
experience I have also acted in this matter according to the divine goodness. 

Had I known, however, that the landgrave had for long compensated his 
exigency on another and could do it, as I only now learn, on her of Esschweg, 
no angel would have brought me to such Counsel. [What Luther means is not 
that he did not know of Philip’s life, as Philip himself had made full breast of that 
in his Instruction, but that—as Rockwell well says—if he had known of this 
Esschweg concubine it would have been she and not Margaret whom he must 
marry, if any.] I had regard to his unavoidable necessity and weakness, and 
also the solemn demand of his conscience, which Bucer bore witness to. Much 
less did I advise that it should come to a public wedding, and that too—on 
which not a word was said—to a princess and landgravine, which is not to be 
suffered nor tolerated in the whole empire. But I understood and hoped 
(because on account of common nature and weakness of the flesh he had to 
indulge in sins [or believed that he had, which from the standpoint of the 
spiritual counselor is the same thing]) that he would secretly marry an honest 
maiden and keep her in a house in secret marriage (though he would be looked 
upon by the world as unmarried) on account of the grave necessity of his 
conscience, as the same thing has happened in the case of great lords, just as I 
advised certain pastors under Duke George and the bishops that they should 
secretly marry their cooks. [These were Roman Catholic clergy in the territories 
of his great opponent, Duke George of Saxony, living in immoral relations with 
their housekeepers. Rather than allow this, Luther would have them secretly 
marry, as clerical marriage was forbidden not by a law of God and nature, but 
by secular or ecclesiastical law. And by a well-known principle of canon law, 
in order to relieve conscience and save a soul, a thing not forbidden in the 
forum internum conscientiae might be permitted, even though against external 
law. See Rockwell, pp. 138-41.] If such a matter as this of Philip’s came before 
me today, I would advise as I have already advised. I am not ashamed of 
such a counsel, even if it should come before all the world; only on account of 
aversion I would rather know it in silence [ohne das ichs umb unlust willen lieber 
will versckwiegen wissen]. 1 

This is the story of the famous case of the bigamous marriage of 
Philip of Hesse, so far as it has to do with Luther. The judgment of 
Protestants has been frank enough. “Philip’s double marriage,” 

x J. K. Seidemann, ed. of Lauterbachs Togebuch auf das Jahr 1538 , Dresden, 1872, 
pp. 196 ff.; see Rockwell, pp. 143 ff. 
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says Kdstlin, “is the greatest stain on the history of the Reforma¬ 
tion, and in spite of everything that can be said in explanation and 
excuse it remains a stain on the life of Luther.” 1 Kolde calls it a 
“severe scandal, to our modem moral feeling, the severest in the 
whole history of the Reformation, which also throws its shadow on 
the Reformer.”* Von Bezold thinks that the concessions of Philip 
to the kaiser at Regensburg, with all that was connected with them 
(bigamous marriage, etc.), the “darkest spot in the history of the 
German Reformation,” and well refers to the connection between 
Philip’s social, and his political, immorality. 3 Von Ranke takes a 
more philosophical view. The princely protagonists of the Refor¬ 
mation were the children of a rough time filled with force and feud, 
not masters of their own passions, and little competent to carry 
through the Reformation thoughts, whose last foundation was a 
religious-moral one, when they themselves did not represent these 
principles in their own lives. The Philip affair brought this 
contradiction out clearly. But this does not excuse them, for he 
adds at the close: “Who can measure the effect which a scandal of 
this kind, which proceeded from that party which asserted itself to 
be Christian in a superior degree, had upon the mood of souls in all 
the world ?” 4 But I think the fairest verdict of all is by Professor 
Rockwell, who is the most competent of all historians to declare it. 
In summing up he says that the position of Catholic writers on 
Luther’s attitude in this matter is not only untenable, but that we 

cannot assent to even Ktistlin’s judgment without large limitations. While we 
cannot declare Luther’s attitude ethically right and share his views and motives, 
yet we are of the opinion that a regard for all the points of view and considera¬ 
tions which had to do with his behavior in this case, while it does not do away 
witti his mistake ( Fehlgriff ), yet places that mistake in historical relations which 
make Luther’s conduct understandable. This result will not only be reached 
by going back to Luther’s attitude to the Scripture, that is, if we do not mistake 
the fundamental importance for Luther of the pattern of the patriarchs and the 
absence of any clear prohibition of bigamy in the New Testament. For upon 

< Martin Luther, sein Leben, u.s.w. 5. Aufl., 1903, n, 478. 

* Martin Luther: eine Biograpkie, Gotha, 1893, II, 484. 

* Gesch. ier deutschen Reformation, Berlin, 1890, p. 735. 

* Deutsche Gesckichte im Zeitalter ier Reformation, 7. Aufl., Leipzig, 1894, IV t 
185-86,190. 
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the high worth of this fact rests the subjective certainty of Luther that he made 
his decision in harmony with the Holy Scriptures, and the constant conviction 
that he acted rightly. But besides this attitude to the Scripture there was 
something else which had decisive influence on Luther—the natural law treat¬ 
ment of the marriage—prohibitions which he inherited from the Catholic 
church, and the traditional casuistry in reference to confession. The full 
estimate of all these conditions under which Luther judged and acted secures, 
in my opinion, for his behavior another and more correct appreciation than has 
hitherto been the case.* 

Similar to the thoroughly intelligent judgment of the expert 
Rockwell are the just and large-minded words of Brieger: 

The mediaeval still stuck in him [says this historian, one of the church 
history professors in Leipzig], the religious moral principles for which we must 
thank him he had not yet brought to their full validity. That was Luther’s lot. 
He had two ages in his breast, that which he led forth and that in which he was 
brought up. He had shattered this last with gigantic power. But it was a 
superhuman work to clear up perfectly the dust of the ruins of the huge world 
of the Middle Age, and to sweep out everything which was old and done 
away. This task—to cleanse evangelical Christianity from the remnants of a 
vanished epoch—he has left to the children of his spirit. It might seem an 
easy thing and small in comparison with what he did. But still the solution 
delays even today. For it has long concealed itself, and only our time is 
beginning to understand it. a 

Note. —Since the above was written the immense and learned work of 
Professor Father Hartmann Grisar, S.J., Luther , 3 vols., Freiburg in Baden, 
1911-12, has come into my hands. In its mildness and evident striving for 
fairness it is a long step in advance of the huge Schm&hschrift of the late 
Dominican Father Denifle (on which see an article in this Journal, April, 1905). 
It gives an elaborate treatment of the bigamous marriage (n, 382-436), in 
which (although I have read it carefully and with an open mind) I cannot find 
anything to lead to a change in the above putting of the case. His most 
important section is his attempt to do away with the explanation of Luther’s 
course by reference to the confession ( Beichte) ideas of the Middle Ages. Of 
course Luther’s part in the Philip case was not simply an illustration of the 
influence of those practices and ideas, but that they had an influence appears. 

* Rockwell, pp. 30&-9; cf. the judgment of Sheldon, Church History , New York, 
1894, HI, 104, that in this affair the Reformers made an “enormous mistake, but that 
they were guilty of moral obliquity is not so clear.” 

* Preuss . Jahrbiicher , CXXXV (1909), Heft I, 48-49- 
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Since about the year 1770 the numerical increase of Dissent has 
been remarkable. Its numbers, throughout England, have not 
grown uniformly: the increase has been sectional, and confined 
chiefly to industrial areas. So much is this the case that we are 
entitled almost to regard the strength of Dissent in the nineteenth 
century as an industrial phenomenon; or, at least, to place it 
among the social accompaniments of the industrial revolution. 
This view is borne out by what we can determine about the state of 
Dissent before the industrial revolution. Within the fifty or sixty 
years preceding 1770, Dissent, as this paper goes to show, declined 
numerically to a considerable extent; but again not uniformly. 
Losses in one section and gains in another showed that a new 
grouping was in process which already pointed to certain industrial 
areas as the regions in which Dissent was later to display its vigor. 
The connection between the industrial revolution and the numerical 
strength of Dissent is thus confirmed. 

The bearing of the period before 1770 upon this general view 
depends partly upon statistics of the numerical strength of Dissent, 
partly upon a study of its sectional distribution. For the later 
period—that is to say, for the nineteenth century—it is compara¬ 
tively easy to determine, at any given time, the relative strength of 
Anglicans and Nonconformists. But for the earlier period— 
roughly speaking, for the century following the Toleration Act— 
the statistical problem requires critical manipulation. In the 
writing of eighteenth-century history there is at present a need for 
more definiteness concerning the numerical strength of Dissent. 
So far, both in special and in general works, we have on this subject 
only metaphors and inferences without a statistical basis. 

23 J 
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Thus, for instance, we find Justin McCarthy, in his entertaining 
Reign of Queen Anne, refers to the question as follows: 1 “Nothing 
could be more certain than the fact that Dissent in the time of 
Queen Anne was growing and spreading day after day among 
English communities. Nothing indeed could have been more 
natural among all the changing conditions of the time.” And 
further f “The most energetic attempts to suppress Nonconformity 
only seemed to add to the strength and increase the numbers of the 
Nonconformists.” 

When we come to ask how this conclusion is reached, we can 
only gather from the context that Justin McCarthy reasoned 
somewhat in this way: The Occasional Conformity Act and the 
Schism Act in the hands of the High Church party were intended 
to be repressive measures. 3 These measures could have been 
prompted only by the threatening increase of Dissent; therefore, 
it is safe to infer that Dissent was increasing. In other words, the 
harsh character of two pieces of legislation is taken as evidence that 
the number of those to be persecuted was growing—an inference 
we can never make safely in English history. 

Then too, to take a second instance, Professor Richard Lodge, of 
Edinburgh, in Vol. VIII of the Political History of England, speaks 
of Dissent in 1688 as constituting, since the days of Shaftesbury, the 
“backbone of the Whig party.” 4 This is an unfortunate and a 
misleading metaphor, tending to create a wrong impression. 
Neither upon the ground of numbers nor of political influence can 
the Dissenters be assigned any such anatomical importance. For 
it is not until about two centuries later that the term “backbone” 
can be applied either with safety or with appropriateness to the 
position of Dissent in a political party. 

Statements of this kind disclose the need of a more critical and 
authoritative estimate of the numerical strength of Dissent during 
the period under discussion. Yet such statements hardly deserve 

1 McCarthy, Reign of Queen Anne (Harpers, 1902), I, 67. * Ibid., II, 335. 

* Cf. also Skeats, History of the Free Churches of England (London, 1869), p. 197: 
“The increased numerical power and social influence of Dissent operated as a restraint 
on the indulgence of these intolerant passions.” 

4 Richard Lodge, The Political History of England , Vol. VIII, “England 1660- 
1702” (1910), p. 306. 
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to be censured, for the simple reason that the whole subject still 
requires elucidation. This paper attempts to make only a begin¬ 
ning in this direction. 

For such a study, the material, mostly in manuscript form, is 
fragmentary and not very extensive. We have to begin with a 
document, often quoted, of the year 1688. It is a return from an 
Order-in-Council, sent out at the instance of William in, who 
wished, so it is thought, to ascertain as accurately as possible the 
relative numerical strength of Anglicans and Nonconformists. 
The return is in the Cole MSS in the British Museum; it is also 
printed, in part, in Dalrymple’s Memoirs .* Upon what principle 
the figures were obtained it would be impossible to say. The result 
is best shown in the form of a ratio: the Nonconformists and the 
Anglicans were to one another as 1 to 22J. Upon that basis, 
assuming the population to have been then about five and a half 
milli ons, we can see that the Toleration Act was framed in the 
interests of about 250,000 Dissenters. 

In the next place, every Dissenting house of worship, under the 
Toleration Act, had to be registered. The records of this registra¬ 
tion, duly made in the bishops’ or archdeacons’ courts, or by the 
clerks of Quarter Sessions, seem to have been well kept. In 1852 
they were all collected, classified, and printed by the registrar- 
general. They afford a table of certain phases of the progress of 
Dissent which is invaluable (this table is referred to later). 

Further, there is unpublished manuscript material available, all 
of which is in the Williams Library in London. It is catalogued 
under the title: MSS Records of Nonconformity in the 18th Century .* 
This material is still waiting to be explored critically. It contains, 
among other records, two bound volumes known as the Evans list, 
of the date 1715, and the Thompson List, of the date 1773. 

The Evans List, the compilation of a certain Dr. John Evans, a 
Dissenting clergyman of London, is a comprehensive directory of 

* Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great Britain , II, chap, i, Part 2, Appendix. 

* “MSS Records of Nonconformity and of Dissenting Institutions” is the book 
title. Dr. William Black, who originally catalogued the manuscripts, writes in a 
descriptive note of the two lists referred to below as being “most valuable historical 
and statistical works, compiled by Dr. John Evans and the Rev. Josiah Thompson 
of Clapham, who appears to have spent almost half of his life in these researches.” 
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the three denominations. 1 Dr. Evans had in each county a cor¬ 
respondent from whom he obtained a complete list of the Dissenting 
congregations within the county. The list gives the denomination 
of each congregation, the names of its preachers, the number of 
“hearers,” their social status, and their political strength in local 
elections. The list has been drawn upon occasionally for local 
denominational history, but it has never been used so far for 
comparative statistics. 

The Thompson List,* by the Rev. Josiah Thompson of Clapham, 
is comparative. Thompson not only gives his own statistics for 
1733, compiled in the same manner as the Evans List, but he inserts 
at the same time the figures of a list for 1715, drawn up by a certain 
Mr. Neal. The original manuscript of the Neal List has been lost, 
so that its copy in the Thompson directory is a particularly fortu¬ 
nate thing , because it gives us two sets of figures for the year 1715 
—the Evans List and the Neal List—which are so little different 
in their totals as to bear one another out in point of accuracy. 3 

1 The conclusions in this paper are based upon statistics for the so-called three 
denominations—Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist. Of the other denomi¬ 
nations it is impossible to secure statistical information. In the registration under 
the Toleration Act, 67 sects are distinguished as recording places of worship. They 
are as follows: Aitkin’s Christian Instruction Society, Arminians, Arminian Bible 
Christians, Baptized Protestants, Baxterians, Bethel Union Society, Bible Christians, 
Brethren, Brigamites, Calvinists, Chartist Religionists, Children of Sion, Church of 
England, Christian Believers, Christian Band Society, Christian Pilgrims, Christian 
Revivalists, Christians, Christian Society, Christian Society of Harmony, Christian 
Union, Countess of Huntingdon Persuasion, Disdples of Christ, Dissenters, Evangelical 
Arminians, Episcopalians, Established Church, Evangelical Unionists, Followers of 
Peace, Free Thinking Christians, Friendly Society, Holy and Apostolic Church, Home 
Missionaries, Huntingtonians, Independent Bible Christians, Independent Millen- 
arians, Jews, Latter Day Saints, Millenarians, Moravians, Mormonites, New Church, 
New Jerusalem Church, New Jerusalemites, Peculiar Calvinists, Philadelphians, 
Plymouth Brethren, Primitive Christian Dissenters, Providence Society, Providence 
Union Society, Ranters, Rational Religionists, Revivalist Community, Sandemanians, 
Seceders, Separatists, Shilohites, Social Institution, Sons of Sion, Southcottonians, 
Trinitarians, Unitarians, Unitas Fratrum, United Brethren, United Friends, Univer- 
salists, Universal Millenarian Church. 

One can only surmise that numerically many of them must have been insignificant. 

* MSS Records of Nonconformity , No. 5. The State of the Dissenting Interest in 
the Several Counties of England and Wales Collected in the years 1715-1773. 

* The original manuscript of the Neal List cannot be traced. There is known to 
have been extant throughout a part of the eighteenth century a third list, entitled: 
An Essay or Enquiry into the State of Nonconformity in England and Wales , A.D. 1717. 
This list was kept in the library of a Baptist church in the Mill Yard. Of this list 
there is now no trace. 
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Turning for a moment to the Evans List, we find the following 
returns. The number of congregations for which figures were 
received totaled 778. This was not the total number of congrega¬ 
tions reported, but only the number for which the numerical 
strength was indicated. Taken collectively, the 778 congregations 
included some 230,000 hearers. The two totals—that is, the 
number of congregations on the one hand and on the other the 
number of hearers—make it possible to determine, though indeed 
very roughly, the average size of a Dissenting congregation of the 
period. Some congregations, we know, were of unusual size. 
Twenty had more than 1,000 hearers each, and church buildings of 
a size to correspond. 1 A large number had over 750 each. Others 
again were inconsiderable, reporting only 20 or 30 hearers. The 
average would seem to be something under 300; but for practical 
application a smaller average would be fairer, on the assumption 
that the unreported congregations would necessarily be small. 
For general application an average coming between 300 and 250 
would seem to be reasonable. Now there are in the Evans List 
1,100 separate congregations of the three denominations accounted 
for; and in the Neal List, compiled as we have seen, independently, 
1,088. Applying the average, the total numerical strength of 
Dissent in 1715 would be determined at something between 330,000 
and 275,000, with the probabilities in favor of the smaller total. 

Taking the Thompson List, compiled in 1773—that is, fifty- 
eight years after the Evans and Neal Lists—we find a total among 
the three denominations of 1,075 congregations only; a number 
slightly less than those for the year 1715. To be specific, the 
number of congregations reporting in 1773 was less than the 
number in 1715 by about twenty-five. If we bear in mind that in 
the interval of not quite sixty years the population of England had 
been increasing, the relative decline of Dissent appears the more 
striking. 

Considering for a moment the absolute as distinguished from 
the relative decline, there is reason to believe that the lowest point 

1 Exeter, 1,100; Manchester, 1,515; Liverpool, 1,158; Bolton, 1,094; Chowbent, 
1,064; London (Hand Alley), 1,000; Nottingham, 1,400; Bristol, 1,600 and 1,200; 
Taunton, 2,000; Frome, 1,000; Gosport, 1,000; Sheffield, 1,163; Neath, 1,006. 
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was touched at some time between 1730 and 1750. We have 
abundant evidence to show that in these two decades Nonconformist 
clergymen thought the outlook for Dissent quite hopeless. 1 The 
“Old Dissent,” as it was called, with its rather forbidding theology 
ceased to attract hearers. Congregations declined in number.* 
Many of the gentry gave up attendance, leaving the chapel to 
what were described as the “meaner sort.” Not a few preachers 
broke up their congregations by accepting episcopal ordination and 
found livings within the Establishment.* But more particularly 
the registration of Dissenting places of worship, as required by 
the Toleration Act, points to the declining character of Dissent 
at this point in the century. 4 This registration shows for these 
two decades an average of less than three new permanent church 
buildings recorded each year. A few decades later Dissenters 
were building not three but two hundred and fifty permanent 
churches a year, and registering nearly five hundred temporary 
places of worship. 

We are led to the conclusion, therefore, that the figures in the 
Thompson List of 1773 belong to a period of recovery. (The 
recovery was not due, as might be supposed, to Wesleyan influence, 

1 In a pamphlet of the year 1731, entitled Some Observations on the Present State of 
the Dissenting Interest , Dissent is referred to as a “sinking cause.” 

•Halley, Lancashire , Its Puritanism and Nonconformity , II, 379, gives Dr. 
Priestly’s computation that in the reigns of the first two Georges the Dissenters had 
diminished by a third of their original numbers. 

* Many instances of these could be collected from the lists. Thus, for example 
(Evans List): “Swallow Street in Picadilly—Thomas Ely, Baptist, Conformed, and 
the Meeting dissolved.” 


«In Parliamentary Papers , 1852-53, Vol. LXXVm, No. 156, “Returns of Dis¬ 
senters’ Places of Worship,” the registration is indicated by decades as follows: 


Year 

Temporary 

Permanent 

Year 

Temporary 

Permanent 

1688-90. 

796 

145 

1731-40. 

434 

24 

1691-1700. 

1,347 

33 

1741-50. 

502 

27 

1701-10. 

1,3X9 

41 

1751-60. 

703 

55 

1711-20. 

23 

21 

1761-70. 

701 

158 

1711-30. 

37 

1771-80. 

778 


By 1852 there had been since the Toleration Act a total registration of 54,804 
places of worship of which some 20,000 were at that time actually in use. 
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for the Wesleyan congregations numbered in 1770 only 25,000 
hearers approximately. 1 ) 

This recovery, if we may so regard it, was not uniform through¬ 
out England, but marked by sectional differences. Such at least 
may be inferred from the letters from his county correspondents 
which Thompson has in some cases transcribed into his list; many 
give a gloomy picture of the state of Dissent, a few only report a 
prosperous outlook. 1 But it may be gathered also from the 
statistics for the counties taken separately. Thus in certain 
counties, between the years 1715 and 1773, there had been no 
perceptible decrease or increase. The figures for twelve of these 
counties show 361 congregations for 1715, for 1773 but 347.* 


‘ The following figures relating to the Wesleyans were transcribed by Thompson 
from a notebook of one of John Wesley’s friends: 


1770 

1773 

County 

1770 

1773 

270 

283 

Wiltshire N. 

806 

872 

1,336 

1,360 

York. 

i,i57 

510 

565 

1,633 

Sheffield. 

597 

910 

X,3H 

1,994 

Leeds. 

1,355 

1,902 

482 

4*5 

Birstal. 

965 

1,185 

M3 

1,057 

Bradford. 

807 

900 

126 


Haworth. 

1,333 

1,2X3 

289 

311 

Yarmouth. 

1,034 

874 

2,292 

3.443 

Whitehaven. 

235 

27* 

1,406 

987 

Gloucester. 


430 

737 

734 

Hull. 


630 

7X7 

739 




760 

650 

Total. 

25.365 

33,839 

1,862 

1,716 




912 

331 

1.053 

485 

To these last columns may be added: 

354 

44* 




1,138 

631 

Scotland. 

581 

730 

183 

333 

Ireland. 

3.1*4 

5.013 

3*3 

340 

Wales. 

346 

370 


County 

Bedfordshire.. 

Bristol. 

Cheshire. 

Cornwall. 

Devonshire... 

Derby. 

Essex. 

Kent. 

London. 

Lancashire S.. 
Lancashire N.. 
Lincolnshire E. 
Lincolnshire W 

Newcastle_ 

The Dales.... 

Norfolk. 

Oxfordshire... 
Staffordshire.. 

Sussex. 

Wiltshire S... 


The figures for America, of the date 1773 are placed at 1,000. 


* The material contained in these transcribed letters and descriptions would be 
invaluable for local denominational history, also for the vicissitudes of Dissenting 
congregations in the eighteenth century. 


1 


County 

171S 

1773 

Devonshire. 

6x 

mmM 

Essex. 

5* 


Gloucester. 

5i 


Hereford. 

8 


Huntingdon. 

13* 


Kent. 

5* 


Lincoln. 

22 

■9 


County 

1715 

1773 

Norfolk. 

20 

22 

Northampton. 

40 

37 

Rutland. 

6 

5 

Warwickshire. 

18 

19 

Worcester. 

18 

x6 

Total. 

361 

347 


♦Skeat, Hist. Free Churches of England, p. 280, in making use of one of these lists has reversed 
the figures for Huntingdon, printing them as 31 instead of 13. His totals are consequently incorrect. 
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Again, eighteen comities show a distinct decrease, having 506 
congregations in 1715, but in 1773 only 396. 1 However, ten 
counties indicate an increase, having a total of 221 congregations 
in 1715; advancing to 320 in 1773, an average gain of ten congre¬ 
gations to a county. 2 These are in the north principally, and 
include Northumberland, Durham, York, Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and Nottingham. Thus we see the six northern counties displaying 
a noticeable vigor, in contrast to others where Dissent either just 
held its own, or actually declined. 

So far as it is possible to rely upon authentic lists, and to estimate 
reasonable averages, we are led to conclude that between the years 
1688 and 1715 the numerical strength of Dissent increased slightly. 
From 1715 to the middle of the century there was a perceptible 
decline, followed later by a partial recovery under conditions con¬ 
nected with the shifting of population to the north. Finally in 
1773 the numerical strength of Dissent was scarcely greater than 
in 1688. But taking into consideration the increase of population 
in the meantime—for it had probably doubled—the ratio of 1 to 22 
and a fraction for the year 1688 falls to a ratio of about 1 to 40 
for the year 1773; a relative decline which emphasizes the magni¬ 
tude of whatever influence has since given Dissent the majority it 
seems now to have in English society. 



County 

17X5 

1773 

County 

1715 

*773 

Buckincfnm. 

X7 

ai 

9 

47 

8 

*7 

as 

*5 

X5 

6a 

13 

39 

1 

J 

1 

8 

16 

ao 

48 

*7 

*9 

37 

68 

ci-mET. . 

Sussex. 

DurKmi 9 + + + 

Wiltshire. 

Lancashire.. 

Yorkshire. 

Monmouth. 

Total. 

aai 

3*o 

Nnrtjmmhglaiid. 
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CRITICAL NOTES 


THE WASHINGTON MANUSCRIPT OF THE GOSPELS 1 

Five years have passed since the announcement of the discovery of 
the Freer Gospels (W), and New Testament textual materials are now 
increased by the publication of a full description and collation of that 
interesting manuscript. It was in the autumn of 1907 that its publica¬ 
tion was intrusted to Professor Sanders, and it has absorbed much of his 
attention ever since. A very large amount of painstaking labor has been 
put into the work. Professor Sanders has made himself at home in 
Greek paleography and New Testament textual criticism, and has even 
acquired Syriac, Coptic, and Gothic—facts which will enable us to under¬ 
stand his apparent delay in publishing. Everyone will recognize the 
indefatigable diligence which he has shown in collecting the textual 
evidence by which he seeks to interpret his manuscript. It is most grati¬ 
fying that this remarkable codex is to be given to the Smithsonian 
Institution, for the nation. 

Beginning with the history of the manuscript, Professor Sanders 
repeats his belief that it came, not from the White Convent, as did the 
Berlin manuscripts found at about the same time, but from another 
monastery site, not at present to be disclosed. It is therefore hardly 
permissible to discuss this vexed matter of provenance, further than to 
say that too much should not be built upon the contradictory statements 
of a native dealer. A new link with the Berlin finds from the White 
Convent is supplied by Professor Sanders’ statement that Coptic manu¬ 
scripts as well as Greek have been secured from the same source which 
supplied the Freer Gospels. Nor is it quite true that paleographical 
resemblance to the Akhmim fragments of Enoch is the only evidence thus 
far found to support the statement that the manuscripts came from 
Akhmim (p. 3). But the evidences pointing to the White Convent have 
been fully presented in this Journal , Xin, 601. For the much corrected 
subscription at the end of the manuscript some interesting parallels are 
given. If, as most scholars still think, the manuscript came from the 
White Convent (.Anba Shenood ), it is not impossible that there stood here 

1 The Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels. The New Testament Manu¬ 
scripts in the Freer Collection, (“University of Michigan Humanistic Studies,” Vol. 
IX) Part I. By Henry A. Sanders. New York: Macmillan, 1912. 247 pages. $2.00. 
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originally the name of that Shenute who in the fourth century refounded 
the White Convent, so that in after-years, e.g., in the eighth (Aphrodito 
Papyri, No. 1460) and the nineteenth centuries (Curzon, Ancient 
Monasteries ), it bore his name. May it not have read: xP l<rr€ a Y u 011 
fura rov SouAov oov c tcvovOlov , before a second hand altered it? We 
must remember that this subscription goes back perhaps to the time of 
Shenute, who lived until the middle of the fifth century, and certainly 
to the age of his greatest influence. Shenute’s name came to be very 
common in that region: the Aphrodito Papyri mention 76 persons of the 
name; only John (95) and Victor (80) equal it in frequency in those texts. 
This fifth-century subscription is of much importance since, as Professor 
Grenfell pointed out, it supplies the latest possible date for the manu¬ 
script. Professor Sanders* suggestion that the name Timothy, which has 
been written into it, connects the manuscript with the Church of St. 
Timothy in the Convent of the Vinedresser seems precarious. 

The chapter on paleography is accompanied by a plate showing 
characteristic forms of letters in the body of the manuscript and also 
in the first quire of John. It is a difficult task to make such hand 
facsimiles accurate, and a comparison of these with the excellent photo¬ 
graphic plates which accompany them suggests that where photographic 
facsimiles are given, such imperfect substitutes may better be dispensed 
with. The two hands certainly differ more than these two alphabets 
would suggest. 

The Freer Gospels exhibit the Western order, Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark, in this resembling D X 594, the Old Latin (a b e f ff 2 q), and the 
Gothic. It is a little disappointing to learn that the manuscript is not 
complete, wanting John 14:25—16:7 (2 foil.) and Mark 15:13-38 (1 fol.), 
besides the first quire of John, which is in a different hand and would 
seem to have been anciently lost and later supplied. The fact that the 
other losses were not repaired at the same time with it (seventh century ?) 
rather suggests that the manuscript had not yet lost them—a point of 
some interest for its history. 

The first quire of John, which is in a different hand from the rest of the 
manuscript, has been fully considered by Professor Sanders. He no 
longer holds it to be a survival from the parent manuscript, but recog¬ 
nizes that it was evidently written to fill out a gap in an existing codex. 
That codex was not W nor its exemplar, but an earlier manuscript. 
Before asking how this is established, it may be observed that it is 
strange that this random quire which was fitted into W when the latter 
was written, has the same size of column (4X6J inches) as W, and shows 
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in general the same number of lines to the page (30),—coincidences more 
than curious unless it be assumed that W was written to match this old 
quire in these particulars. That is, the makers of W, having this old 
quire, less elegant and workmanlike than those they could produce, 
chose nevertheless to make it their model, and wrote 25 other quires, 
incorporating the old and inferior quire into the midst of their new codex, 
instead of rewriting it in a hand and on a parchment like the rest. Why 
they should have done this, Professor Sanders does not say, nor does he 
dte any precedent in manuscript history for such a proceeding. 

What, then, is the evidence that forces us to so strange a conclusion 
with regard to the quire in question ? It hinges on the omission by it of 
what should have been the last words on it: *pw rav [*pafiparov <rov 
koI vtpivartL. ’HpvTTjouv oZv axrrov rts iariv 6 (LvOpuvos 6 tlvwv (rot , *A par 
tov]. Nine manuscripts are cited by Professor Sanders as making sub¬ 
stantially this omission, which is generally reckoned as equivalent 
to 5:12, and he states that he cannot avoid the conclusion that the 
error had a common origin, and therefore all others having it are 
indebted to W, or rather to the first quire of John in W, for it. 
Among these are the Sinaitic Syriac and the Old Latin Veronensis, both 
of the fifth century. If these owed the omission to this quire, it must 
belong to the fourth century, and the lost manuscript which it was written 
to fill out must have been older still. 

This remarkable argument invites criticism at several points. Why 
may not the omission in all the Greek witnesses, and in the Greek texts 
back of the versions quoted, be explained more simply as common 
homoeoteleuton—omission of a passage following another ending in the 
same words, a common error to which any scribe was liable, and of which 
W itself shows a dozen instances ? This omission is not confined to 
the nine texts cited by Professor Sanders; certainly the Toronto Gospels 
exhibits it, and probably not a few other manuscripts. But if it were 
not easily capable of this explanation, is it necessary to assume that 
all these witnesses owed it to our quire ? Why not it and they to a 
common source? On the other hand, the writing of the odd quire 
suggests a date much later than that of the rest of W, and Sir F. G. 
Kenyon has assigned it to the seventh or eighth century. The interest¬ 
ing ^-shaped mark which it employs on some initial vowels and on 
the second vowel of diphthongs, recalls the —shaped diaeresis exhibited 
in the Aphrodito Papyri of the early eighth century (British Museum 
Catalogue , IV, xlv). The dim conjectural quire number a, of course 
erased, but suggested by one negative of the first recto of this quire, 
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seems too uncertain to weigh much, and if certain is not incapable of 
explanation. At nearly every point of process and conclusion, Professor 
Sanders’ theory contradicts the probabilities of the case. Further 
evidence in this direction has been given in this Journal , XIII, 598. 
That the odd quire was written to replace one lost from an early manu¬ 
script, which was then all lost but the odd quire, the twenty-five quires 
of W being later written to replace this loss, seems less likely than that 
W after a century or two lost a quire, and about 700 a.d. the odd quire 
was written to fill this gap. 

The terms in which Professor Sanders interprets his textual materials 
call for some description. He is, to begin with, convinced that Teschen¬ 
dorf and Westcott and Hort have built on a false foundation (p. 41), and 
he prefers the main positions of von Soden, at least to the extent of 
recognizing a Hesychian (H) and an Antiochian (K) recension. In 
the stress laid by von Soden upon the Diatessaron , however, Professor 
Sanders is unable to follow him. Instead of accepting his I recension, 
Professor Sanders has recourse to the theory of Hoskier, that trilingual 
gospels going back to the second century lay back of Sinaiticus and similar 
manuscripts, and that the scribe picked up from these parallel texts, 
which he could read, variants not in his Greek column, and wrote them 
into his copy. The improbability and inadequacy of this theory have 
been pointed out in this and other journals. No such ancient gospel 
polyglots are known; their use must have been very limited and difficult 
if they existed; they fail to account for the most of the variations in 
question, since they leave us still to explain whence these variants crept 
into the versions; and finally the variants can in some instances be shown 
to be positively older than the versions. It is unfortunate that Pro¬ 
fessor Sanders should have been led to involve the testimony of his 
notable manuscript with this theory. In his devotion to it, however, 
he equals Mr. Hoskier himself. Finding that some of the readings which 
Hort would call Western, but which Professor Sanders ascribes to the 
“version tradition,” are as old as Irenaeus and older, Professor Sanders 
proceeds to the conclusion that the versions must therefore be older still. 
“We may be sure that the rapid spread of Christianity over the Roman 
world was caused by or accompanied by the translation of the Gospels 
into the chief languages of the Empire. Yet Pliny, Ep . x. 96, tells us 
that Bithynia was overrun by it before 111 a . d ., and Tacitus, Ann. xv. 44, 
that it was widespread in Rome before 65” (p. 43). Surely Professor 
Sanders cannot mean that these missionary advances were accompanied 
by gospel translations—indeed Greek would be a sufficient vehicle for 
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mission work in both these regions; we know of no Bithynian version, 
and Greek was the language of the Roman church, at least to the time 
of Victor. In the matter of New Testament translations, Professor 
Sanders has 

no hesitation in taking the side of those who claim the earliest date. That 
the translations into Syriac and Latin were the earliest has been generally 
conceded, but some have tried to put the date late in the second century. 
The real difficulty with such an assumption, aside from its incompatibility 
with the rapid spread of Christianity before that date, is the impossibility 
of explaining the age, frequency, and wide distribution of New Testament 
text corruptions, which are best assigned to bilingual or translation influences 
.... The characteristic features of this type of text were well established 
and widespread before 150 a.d., and to those who find the most acceptable 
explanation in the use and influence of the versions, as I do, there can be no 
doubt about the early date of the first New Testament translations (p. 44). 

It is hardly credible that Professor Sanders means that he believes the 
Syriac and Latin versions to have been made early in the second century, 
yet that is what he seems to imply. And his grounds for this extreme 
judgment are hardly adequate. As to the first, we need only recall 
Hamack’s remark, “Christianity was a Greek movement almost to y 
the end of the second century” (Mission and Expansion , II, 312). As 
to the second, it speaks ill for a theory that it involves historical disloca¬ 
tions so violent. Yet this is the logical outcome of Hoskier’s theory, and 
we should perhaps be indebted to Professor Sanders for following it thus 
rigorously to its consequences. The actual evidence as to the origin of 
the versions makes it probable that there was a partial Latin version in 
North Africa by 180 (Scillitan Martyrs) and that Tatian’s Diatessaron 
( ca . 172) was the first appearance of the gospels in Syriac. But to 
speak of “New Testament translations” before there was a New Testa¬ 
ment is to lose sight of some important facts of canonical history. 

Approaching the text of W from this point of view, Professor Sanders 
finds it different in different parts. In Matthew, it exhibits von Soden’s 
earlier Antioch type of text (K x ), of which it therefore becomes the 
oldest representative, displacing the eighth-century Codex Athous (O). 
There is also a Hesychian element in the text of Matthew. In Hort’s 
terms, Matthew is mainly Syrian, but preserves some Neutral and 
Alexandrian readings. Mark is not textually homogeneous, according 
to Professor Sanders; on comparing its less strongly supported variants 
with those of Old Latih manuscripts, especially e, he has become con¬ 
vinced that W stands much nearer the Old Latin in 1:1—5:30 than 
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after that point, and, while recognizing some Syriac and Coptic influence, 
he has been led to connect that part of Mark with North Africa. The 
rest of Mark, too, shows Old Latin influence, but is less closely related to 
e. A follower of Hort would call Mark very Western. A similar argu¬ 
ment leads to the division of the text of Luke. The sudden increase 
of readings shared with Alexandrinus, as compared with those shared with 
H BD, reveals to Professor Sanders a change in text at 8:12. Through 
that verse the text is Hesychian; from 8:13 to the end it is most like A 
and the Antioch recension (that is, it is Syrian), though with some “ver¬ 
sion tradition ” and some Hesychian influence (that is, some Western and 
some Neutral-Alexandrian). John 1:1—5:11 (the odd quire) turns 
out Hesychian and “version tradition” (that is, pre-Syrian of various 
families); the rest of John is Hesychian. 

Professor Sanders’ conclusions upon his study of the text of W are 
mainly these: Its parent (or parents) was made up of six separate 
parts: (1) Matthew, (2) John 5:12-end, (3) Luke 1:1—8:12, (4) Luke 
8:13-end, (5) Mark 1:1—5:30, (6) Mark 5:31-end. 

We do not know whether it originally contained John 1—5:11 or not, but 
it may be assumed. At some earlier date portion 2 seems to have been com¬ 
bined from two separate manuscripts. The dividing point is near the end of 
chapter 13. Portions 1 and 4 had been previously corrected to agree with the 
Antioch recension; portions 2 and 3 with the Hesychian; portion 5 was from a 
Greek-Latin bilingual; portion 6 from a trilingual with decided Latin-Syriac 
and less Coptic tendencies. The basic text (i.e., before correction) of portions 
1, 3, and 4 must have been closely allied to this type of text (p. 133). 

“The patchwork character of the parent-manuscript plainly indicates 
origin in a time when biblical manuscripts came near extinction in certain 
regions at least.” Professor Sanders connects this with Diocletian’s 
persecution begun in 303, and proceeds: 

Just how complete a manuscript of the gospels was gathered for that parent 
and how much the scribe of W had to add from other manuscripts, we cannot 
determine. Certainly someone had to send to North Africa for the beginning 
of Mark, and the Hesychian recension, which should have been the favorite 
one in Egypt at this time, seems to have been in large part inaccessible. Mat¬ 
thew and the later part of Luke, which are of the Antioch recension, were 
quite probably added by the scribe of W to fill the gaps in the more ancient 
manuscript which he was copying (p. 139). 

In this ingenious analysis and reconstruction, one must wonder 
whether the textual problem has not been somewhat too mechanically 
handled, and whether a subtler test might not have disclosed more 
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homogeneity within the individual gospels than this treatment allows. 
The question arises whether it does not unduly compress their textual 
history. Certainly we cannot agree that the textual phenomena quite 
justify the theory of the patchwork parent, resting on bilingual and 
trilingual codices from North Africa and various sources, and further 
pieced out by the scribe of W. Textual alteration usually proceeds 
by less palpable ways to its perplexing combinations, and kinship of 
Mark 1:1—5:30 with Palatinus (e) need not imply a North African 
parent for W. 

The corrections which have been made in the text by various hands, 
including that which wrote the manuscript, very naturally trend away 
from Western, or version tradition, readings toward Hesychian or 
Antiochian. In accounting for the earlier of these Professor Sanders 
allows too large a part to the supposed influence of marginal glosses in 
the parent-text which he thinks the first correctors sought to incorporate 
into their new manuscript. Even when these are mere harmonistic 
alterations (Luke 15:30), the glosses of the parent-manuscript are still 
appealed to. 

Professor Sanders* results are at least sufficient to show that while 
W is largely Syrian in Matthew and Luke, John and Mark are decidedly 
Western in text, exhibiting just such fondness for interpolation and para¬ 
phrase as Dr. Hort notes as the chief traits of the Western text. Not 
even the Codex Bezae itself exhibits a more erratic text in Mark that does 
W, with its long interpolations near the beginning and end of the gospel. 
Neutral and Alexandrian readings are present in varying degrees, 
greatest, however, in Luke and John. 

Probably the most valuable part of Professor Sanders* work is his 
exhaustive collation of the manuscript’s text with an Oxford edition 
(1880) of the Textus Receptus. This is very clearly arranged, and 
seems to be accurately done, though no extended verification is possible 
until the appearance of the facsimile edition announced by Professor 
Sanders (p. 1) as published simultaneously with his treatise, but not 
yet received at the University when this notice was written (March 15). 
Some of the striking readings of W may be presented here; it will be 
seen that they are not confined to Mark and John. 

Matt. 7:21 add avros eureXeucercu ei? rrjv fiatnXtiav t<dv ovpavwv after 
ovpavois. 28:9 omit & iwopcuovro dirayycZXcu rot? fuaStyraU axrrov. 
John 1:1 add o before 0«os. W punctuates the transition from 
1:3 to 4 with Westcott and Hort and the ante-Nicenes (against 
Tisch., Nestle, Souter), construing 0 yiyovtv with what follows. 
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1:16 add Cunjv before IXdpoptv. 1:36 add o epwv (=cupwv) ras apaprtas 
rov Koapov after Oeov. 5 :4 omit whole verse, dyycAos yap . . . vtxny/ixm. 
5:5 jiZ «c(at) rj (i.e. 48) for rpuLKovraoKTii. The Pericope 7:53—8:11 is 
wanting. 8:59 omit 8 tcA 0 a)v Sid pioov avrwv kcu waprjycv ovrcos. Luke 
i: 28 omit €v\oyrjp€vrj <rv iv ywaifiv. In Luke 3:23-38, the whole gene¬ 
alogy is omitted, rov *H XI .... tov 0«ov, an almost unprecedented 
liberty to be taken with the gospels text. Mark 1:3 after avi-ov add 
mura <f>apay$ irXrjptoOiprcTat kcu wav opos teat fiovvos rairivwOrjo’trai k at arreu 
vavra ra okoXml a? cvOaav kcu rj rpa^aa as ircStov kcu ocfrOrjcrtrat 17 Sofa 
Kvpiov kcu optrai iraxra crapf ro ouirrjpiov rov $eov on icvptos tXaXrjcrcv cjnovrj 
Acyavros porjerov kcu cura rt porjero) on iroura <rap£ \opros kcu iraaa 77 Sofa avnys 
cos avOo s \oprov eirjpavOrj o \opro s kcu ro av0os cf eirco'cv ro Sc prjpa Kvpiov 
ftevet as tov atcova kcu (a reading shared with *). 1:10 Karapaivov awo rov 

ovpavov cdo'ci wtpurrtpav kcu pevov instead of cdctci wtpurrtpav Karafiaivov. 
3:17 kcu TaKCDjSov . . . ’Iokw/Jov. Further, KO ivcds Sc avrovs ckoAco*cv 
poavavrjpye instead of kcu iwiOrjKCV avrois Svopara Boavcpyc'?. 3:18 170x1V Sc 
ovrot oiptvv KcuavSpcas iokcd/Jos kcu uoawrp <f>i\nrrros kcu papOokopzos kcu paOOtos 
kcu Owpas kcu iaKa)/?os o rov akcfxuov kcu oiptov o Kavavcos instead of kcu *AvSpcav 
. . . . YLavavirrjv. 5:41 rafiiOa instead of TaAi0a Kovpi. 6:37 Srqvapwiv p 
instead of Suwcoo-tW S^voptW (that is, 100 for 200). 8:10 irpos ro opos 

SaAftowcu, instead of ds ra ptprj AakpavovOd. 13:9 dp^cu AScvcdv 

ravra. pkewert Sc v/xets Lavrovs. 13:33 after yap add a prj o iraTrjp kcu o 
vtos. 16:14 instead of cvScxa. The long and striking interpolation in 
Mark 16:14 kokcivoc aircXoyowTc .... K\r)povoprj<ruxriv, partly paralleled 
“in quibusdam exemplaribus et maxime in Graeds codidbus ,, known 
to Jerome, need only be mentioned here. One of the apparent corrup¬ 
tions in it, kcu virep cdv cya) apapnjcravnvv waptSoOrjv as Zavarov, recalls Jus- 
tin’s SircDs .... &<f> co-ccds rc apaprudv vwlp wv vpcnjpdpTopev rv\mptv 
(Apol. lxi. 10). Aramaic proper names and some other words were 
difficult for the scribe or his predecessors: yoAtSca, urrparjk, yeSarjpavi, 
SaApowat (Mark 8:10), parOokoptov (Luke 6:14), ytpywrrrpnav (Mark 5:1), 
cr<t>€KOv\aTOpa y €<f>i 90 a, prfla&av, A <off, papvapas instead of BapajSjSas 
(Mark 15). 

Some minor critidsms may be noted. The Latin passage from 
Auxentius (p. 42) does not seem to me to yield the sense which Pro¬ 
fessor Sanders gathers from it, with reference to the versions used 
by Ulffias. Hoskier is very probably wrong in seeking to show that the 
gospels existed in Syriac before Tatian’s Diatessaron (p. 45). It is 
strange to refer to Bousset’s work of nearly twenty years ago to show that 
in the case of the Coptic translations the trend is now toward the earlier 
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date; most of the work tending against that view has been done since 
Bousset’s book of 1894 (p. 44). The interpretation of the scribe’s 
narrow escape from omitting the last clause of Matt. 12131 as due to the 
absence of the clause from W’s exemplar, into which it had been written 
as a marginal gloss seems altogether unnecessary. It is a mere omission 
through homoeoteleuton, of which W exhibits a dozen examples, and is 
insufficient to establish the relationship between W and the other manu¬ 
scripts omitting the clause, which is claimed (p. 29). Among the 
homoeoteleuta noted on p. 26, Matt. 5:196 and 27:356 should have 
been included, as well as Luke 11:19; Mark 2:19; 11:26; 14:56, 57. 
The fact that some of these omissions are made in other codices does 
not necessarily mean that our scribe is not responsible for making them 
here. The note on Matt. 23:13, p. 159 (13 post 14 in Stephen, 1550) 
is mistaken; Stephanus 1550 has the verses in the order in which Pro¬ 
fessor Sanders treats them. The misapprehension, which appears a!lso 
on p. 143, is probably due to Tischendorf’s note on 23:14. The ori 
credited to Stephanus 1550 in Matt. 9:3 (p. 143) is also wanting from 
that edition; but probably 9:33 is the passage meant. The treatment of 
quaternio as a feminine (Quaternio 0 ... . scripta est) on p. 166, 
causes one some misgivings. 

Professor Sanders has had the distinction of publishing a notable 
manuscript of the gospels. If in publishing its testimony he has gone 
on to interpret it, and thus become involved in variant textual theories 
which leave the reader in some doubt as to the precise worth of W, it is 
because he has conceived his task so broadly. In rejecting the critical 
structure of Westcott and Hort and adopting some elements of that of 
von Soden, Professor Sanders has exposed himself to some of the objec¬ 
tions which may be advanced against the latter’s positions. Is von 
Soden right in rejecting Hort’s analysis of the old “Alexandrian” into 
an Alexandrian and a Neutral ? Whether Professor Sanders, in accepting 
K, accepts von Soden’s theory of the origin of K, is not clear; that is 
certainly one of the weak points in von Soden’s criticism. Many still 
believe that von Soden’s summary treatment of it has hardly shaken 
Hort’s theory of textual history, and that textual studies which dis¬ 
miss that theory as exploded, are premature, to say the least. For such 
documents as the Freer Gospels, with its mixture and its marked Western 
element, especially, the Hort criticism has abundant room, in its theory 
of free, careless, and paraphrastic text-transmission in early times, 
resulting in variations in different localities so wide as eventually to 
necessitate revision in centers like Antioch and Alexandria. It is just 
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such interesting examples of aberrant local texts not unaffected of course 
by translation influences, but by no means mainly due to them, that the 
Freer Gospels strikingly presents in John and Mark. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 

University of Chicago 


THE ALLEGED PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS AT 

LYONS IN 177 

A REPLY TO CERTAIN CRITICISMS 
To the Editor of the American Journal of Theology: 

May I be permitted a few pages in reply to the criticisms of my article 
“The Alleged Persecution of the Christians at Lyons in 177,” American 
Journal of Theology , July, 1912. The article has been sharply attacked 
by Professor Hamack in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1913, No. 3, 
pp. 74-76, and by M. Paul Allard, the distinguished historian of the 
persecutions, in the Revue des questions historiques (of which he is editor) 
of January, 1913, pp. 53-67. 

I fully expected sharp criticism, for the account in Eusebius is one 
of the most cherished traditions of the early church and has hitherto 
passed unchallenged. But I did not anticipate the degree of irritation 
that an article which M. Allard has recognized as that “d’un veritable 
historien” has caused Professor Hamack. 

In spite of the progress that has been made in church history it is 
still true that much of our interpretation of it is yet unemancipated from 
tradition, and in many particulars we have not advanced far beyond 
Ruinart and Tillemont. The larger part of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical 
History , especially the documents he incorporates, must be searchingly 
examined, as searchingly as Seeck has studied the Vita Constantini. 
Not until that has been done will the foundations of church history have 
been laid. The weight of Eusebius’ mere authority and his great 
reputation for learning, backed by inert tradition, have for centuries 
borne down criticism and led to a too uncritical acceptance of him. 
Professor Hamack’s assertion that the letter in Eusebius, which gives 
the only account we have of the persecution of Lyons, “ist und bleibt 
ein wahrhaftiges und ergreifendes Zeugnis des altesten Christentums” 
and M. Allard’s statement concerning it that “la v6racit6 ou 1 ’authen¬ 
ticity a et£ consideree jusqu’i ce jour, par la gwaji-unanimite 1 des 
historiens, comme une des pieces les plus sflres que nous ait transmises 

1 The italics in this and other quotations are my own. 
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Pantiquit6 chr£tienne” are an admission that the document never has 
been critically scrutinized. 

Until the publication of my study no critical attempt to appraise 
the historical value of this letter had been made. Its credibility 
was accepted on faith, not on reason, and in spite of the objections 
of both these eminent scholars I still maintain the validity of my 
fundamental thesis; i.e., that the alleged persecution of 177 cannot 
be certainly ascribed to the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Professor 
Hamack’s assertion that “der ganze Prozess wird grosstenteils liber 
den Kopf des Angeklagten hinweg gefiihrt” evades the question at issue. 
Of a piece with this evasion is the comment that “der Verfasser von 
den Bedingungen nichts ahnt, unter denen die alteste Geschichte der 
Kirche und ihre Berichterstattung gestanden hat,” to which, obviously, 
there is no reply. 

Both critics take exception to the argumentum e silentio. M. Allard 
is right in saying that “Pargument n6gatif .... doit 6tre mani£ avec 
beaucoup de reserve et de finesse,” and refers me to P. de Smedt’s 
Principes de la critique historique, which lies upon my desk. But on p. 
365 of my article it will be observed that I have explicitly qualified the 
argument from silence, and a careful reading of the whole criticism ought 
to have shown the relatively little weight I attach to it, save in the cases 
of Lactantius and Sidonius Apollinaris, whose silence is, I think, really 
significant. The fact that Jerome mentions the persecution (De viris 
c. 35) signifies nothing, for Jerome certainly got his information from 
Eusebius; 1 and Eucher who was bishop of Lyons and died in 450, whom 
M. Allard also cites, had, in great probability, read Rufinus. M. Allard 
ingeniously says of the silence of Christian writers regarding the martyrs 
of Lyons: “est-il aussi certain que le pense M. Thompson?” and 
answers that question by finding a phrase in the Octavius of Minucius 
Felix, “qui semble bien y faire allusion.” I have read the extract 
carefully, but I cannot perceive that it can be made to apply to 
the persecution in Lyons more than to other known—or unknown— 
persecutions of a similar character. Professor Harnack’s assumption 
that t)ie silence of Hilarius conclusively excludes the argument from 
silence in the case of the others seems petty. The combined silence 
of Lactantius, Salvian, Sidonius Apollinaris, is too impressive to be 
dismissed with the unsupported assertion: “Also beweist ihr Schweigen 
doppelt nichts.” 

The very next paragraph in my article brings forward an argument 

1 He adds nothing to what is said in Eusebius. 
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based, not on silence, but upon Christian epigraphy. I have there 
attempted to assemble all the actual evidence of the marbles as to the 
probable existence of Christianity in Lyons before the third century. 
Professor Hamack passes over this testimony entirely, and M. Allard 
takes refuge in probability and assumption: “De Marseille, oil il semble 
avoir eu des fiddles et peut-ttre des martyrs dbs le commencement du II e 
sifecle (voir encore un sarcophage chrStien appartenant trbs probablemenl 
au H e sfede, trouv6 k la Gayolle, dSpartement du Var), les denr£es 
et les id£es, les voyageurs et les missionaires ont, par le Rh6ne et la 
Sadne, reflue dans l’int6rieur du pays.” 

M. Allard and Professor Hamack both make much of Irenaeus, 
the former contending that, even if the letter in Eusebius did not exist, 
“la carrifere et les Merits d’un tel personnage .... seraient une 
ddmonstration de l’existence d’une chr6tient6 lyonnaise,” and the latter 
emphatically asserting that, “Irenaus am Ende des 2. Jahrhunderts in 
Lyon als Bischof lebte und wirkte”; “das Bistum des Irenaus in Lyon 
um 180 eine unerschiitterliche geschichtliche Tatsache ist!” Now far 
from forgetting the statement that Irenaeus was bishop of Lyons in 180, 
as Professor Hamack says I have, I made bold to question it. The 
belief rests solely upon the uncontrolled assertion of Eusebius, Book V, 
chap. 5, §8, who wrote nearly one hundred and fifty years after Irenaeus. 
All Irenaeus’ works save the Adversus haereses , as every scholar knows, 
have perished; but it contains nothing to substantiate Eusebius’ isolated 
testimony, nor is there anything in Tertullian, although Tertullian lauds 
Irenaeus to the skies. 1 Indeed I venture to conjecture that, excluding 
the statement of Eusebius, Irenaeus’ own writings give color to the 
hypothesis that, if a bishop at all, he was only over the churches in the 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne; Eusebius’ “of the parishes in Gaul of which 
Irenaeus was bishop” in Book V, chap. 23, 2 squares more with what we 
know of the Christian churches of the Mediterranean littoral than with 
what is merely inferred to have been the condition in Lyons when Irenaeus 
lived. 3 There is not a scintilla of evidence in Irenaeus’ own work that 

* Adversus Valentinianos 5, written in 209. The fragment of Irenaeus from the 
work Against Schism addressed to Blastus is preceded by the statement that Irenaeus 
was bishop of Lyons. But this proves nothing. We do not know when the rubric 
was prefixed; in all probability the information was derived from Eusebius. 

* r&v /card TaWlar irapouuQr &s Elpijraios eretrjedret. 

* Duchesne is amply justified on the basis of epigraphical evidence in characteriz¬ 
ing the Christian communities around the mouth of the Rhone as “groupes d6tach6s, 
disperses”; “plusieurs groupes de chr6tiens, 6pars sur divers points du territoire.” 
The point where I break with Duchesne is in doubting that these parishes depended 
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he ever labored in Lyons, and his testimony as regards the treatment of 
Christians in his time bears directly against the likelihood of a great 
persecution there in 177. He extols the imperial government: “Through 
their instrumentality the world is at peace and we walk in the highways 
without fear and sail where we will” (IV, 30, §3). He refers to “those 
believing ones who are in the imperial palace” (IV, 30, §1), without 
any reference to interference with their faith. 

Both M. Allard and Professor Harnack assume that the relations 
between Lyons and Rome were close, yet neither attempts to explain 
the absence of any other evidence of correspondence between them 
beyond the letter which Irenaeus, as a presbyter of the church in Lyons, 
is said to have carried to Rome, 1 or to meet my argument based upon the 
absence of any evidence of this connection in the papal archives. 
M. Allard’s statement that “on ne pense pas encore h. r6diger le 
martyrologe de toutes les eglises, ou k Scrire leur histoire” seems some¬ 
what lame. 

It is perhaps not wholly unnatural that the critics of my article 
should attach but little weight to its strongest argument. The main 
ground of my contention against the probability of the persecution 
having taken place in the reign of Marcus Aurelius is a careful examina¬ 
tion of the Roman law (pp. 268-77). I freely admit “die ganz tenden- 
ziose Ausserung” of Tertullian Apol. 5, which Professor Harnack 
emphasizes, and that there are authentic instances of martyrdom in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius. But it is begging the question for 
Professor Harnack to write: “Wir wissen iibrigens von der romischen 
Verwaltung in Detailpunkten viel zu wenig, um hier mit irgend welcher 
Wahrscheinlichkeit negativ kritisieren zu diirfen,” and to dismiss all 
the evidence I have brought forward, with the remark: “Allein die 
Latitude des Richters in solchen Prozessen, wie es die Christenpro- 
zesse waren, war sehr gross, und das sichere Material, welches wir 
zur Vergleichung heranziehen konnen, ist viel zu gering, um uns zu 
gestatten, den Brief auf diese Beobachtungen hin fur unecht zu 
erklaren oder aus dem Ende des 2. an den Schluss des 3. Jahrhun- 
derts zu verweisen.” The truth would seem to be that Professor 
Harnack has but a limited knowledge of Roman law. There is but 
slight evidence in his writings that Mommsen or Marquardt have been 
attentively read by him. 

on Lyons. Duchesne himself admits that the earliest of the bishoprics in Gaul (except 
Lyons, which he accepts solely on the statement of Eusebius) were probably on the 
lower Rhone and the Mediterranean coast in the provincia Narbonnensis. 

1 Eusebius, Book V, chap. 4. 
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M. Allard is on more familiar ground than is Professor Hamack 
when he discusses the legal arguments I have advanced. But even he 
resorts to generalities: “L’omnipotence relative dont jouissaient les 
gouvemeurs, eloignes du siege du pouvoir central, et aussi la facility 
avec laquelle les prescriptions legales tombaient en desuetude,” of which 
he speaks hardly accords with the facts. He goes on: 

Cette facility, et la n6cessit6 de remettre sans cesse & neuf les anciennes lois 
est un des faits les plus curieux de l’histoire du droit public romain. Le 
resent de Trajan k Pline avait cess£ d’etre observ6 d£s le temps d’Hadrien 
puisque celui-ci est oblig6 de le renouveler par un rescrit adress6 a Minucius 
Fundanus; les prescriptions d’Hadrien 6taient viol6es sous Antonin, puisqu’il 
se voit contraint de les rappeler dans de nouveaux rescrits envoy6s a plusieurs 
villes grecques; les prescriptions d’Antonin Staient probablcment tombSes en 
d6su6tude sous Marc-Aur&le.” 

But Hadrian’s rescript to Minucius Fundanus “is by no means above 
suspicion” 1 and moreover, according to Hardy 2 “was intended, as 
indeed it naturally would be for the special circumstances of Asia. 
It does not, in any way, as I interpret it, rescind the decision of Trajan 
.... but to avoid any miscarriage of justice . ... it lays down more 
stringent conditions for the proof of punishable crime." Under Antoninus 
Pius things were theoretically the same. What Marcus Aurelius’ 
legislation was we know from his rescripts [cited on p. 370 of my article, 
preserved by Modestinus in the Digest , XXX, 48, 19 (30) and in Paul’s 
Sentences , V, 21, 2. It is evasive for Professor Hamack to write in this 
connection: “In unserem Fall aber steht die Sache fur die Thesis des 
Verfassers noch besonders ungiinstig; denn dass Marc Aurel gegen Ende 
seiner Regierung die allgemeinen Maximen in Sachen der Christen 
ausdriicklich eingescharft hat, ist gewiss.” His implication is not 
confirmed by what is known of Marcus Aurelius’ legislation. Polycarp’s 
death was not legal execution, but lynching. The martyrdoms of 
Ptolemaeus and Lucius in the reign of Antoninus 3 are specific cases; 
they were not the victims of a general local persecution as was the case 
in Lyons. M. Allard 4 has gathered together all the evidence for the 
martyrdoms of this epoch and in no instance is one warranted in believ¬ 
ing that any one of them was of a general nature. Moreover, we are not 
justified in inferring government action from “violent manifestations 
of popular feeling which the provincial governors had not the strength 

1 J. B. Bury, ed. of Gibbon, II, 544. 

2 The Church and the Roman Government , p. 143. 

4 Justin Apol. II, 2. 

4 Ristoire des persicutions y I, 397-99, 4th ed. 
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or the will to resist. ”* The case at Lyons is obviously not of this 
latter kind, for the emperor was not left in ignorance. M. Allard argues 
that the statement that the emperor in his instructions to the governor 
“ passe sous silence l’interdiction de les rechercher d’office” proves that 
Marcus Aurelius was a resolute persecutor. But so to argue is to assume 
a more violent departure from the policy of Trajan and Antoninus than 
is warranted by what we know of the history of his reign. On the other 
hand, such an abrogation of the policy of Trajan —conquirendi non sini — 
would be in entire harmony with the policy of the post-Dedan emperors. 

Both Professor Hamack and M. Allard pass over the significant 
absence of any attempt to compel the Christians of Lyons to bum 
incense to the bust of the emperor, although until the first general edict 
of Dedus that was the usual test (see my article, p. 373 and note). As 
to the rationale of the use of torture, in spite of M. Allard’s learning, 
I must venture to differ from him. That recantation was often a result 
of torture is undoubted, but that the motive of torture was to secure 
recantation and not to extort evidence I do not think is warranted by 
what we know of Roman law during the period of the persecutions. 
In spite, too, of M. Allard’s discussion of the use of fire in the execution 
of Christians I can but reiterate my statement on pp. 373-74. In the 
examples M. Allard cites he fails to distinguish between mob-lynching 
or at least “violent manifestations of popular feeling which provincial 
governors had either not the will or the strength to resist” and legal 
execution. Moreover, neither M. Allard nor Professor Hamack takes 
cognizance of the extraordinary treatment of those who recanted (see 
my article, p. 375). They can hardly fail to allow that all the evidence 
here presented harmonizes far better with the practice of the third 
century than with that of the second. 

In the matter of the treatment of the remains of those who perished 
at Lyons, M. Allard objects to my statement that it “is of a piece with 
all the rest in its illegality,” and refers to Mommsen’s Strafrecht , p. 624 
(German ed.). But he has failed to observe that elsewhere (on p. 591), 
Mommsen admits a relaxation of the law in this regard in the second 
century, owing to the flagrant abuse of it by Tiberius and Domitian. 
Moreover, my critic lays his emphasis on the wrong point. It is not 
that the Christian dead were denied sepulture, but that their bodies were 
destroyed, which is the important fact. This destruction is, I submit, a 
third-century development. As to the use of fire in persecution, M. 
Allard’s contention that “le supplice du feu, introduit, semblc-t-il , au 
commencement de l’empire, fut toujours 16 gal,” is not warranted by 

1 Hardy, p. 131. 
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the evidence of Roman law. Death by fire and execution at a popular 
fftte was legal only after the third century, probably from the time of 
Septimius Severus. 1 Now this is exactly what is said to have happened 
at Lyons. 

M. Allard argues that “ la communaute lyonnaise decrite par la lettre 
de 177 correspond tout a fait k ce temps et k ce milieu,” and that this 
milieu would have ceased to be Greco-oriental in the third century and 
have become Latinized. He claims that in the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
Hellenism was everywhere so predominant that “la langue grecque 
paratt parl£e par les magistrate comme par les accuses chr£tiens plus 
que la langue latine,”(!) that the responses of Sanctus and Attalus 
rrj Ftofumo} <t>«nr§ prove the slight western admixture in the Christian 
community at Lyons; but that, if, as I hold, the persecution actually 
took place in the third century, the pastors would have been Gallo- 
Roman and the governor would also have spoken Latin. 

The facts which we know will not bear out this argument. In the 
first place, the church in Lyons still preserved traces of its early oriental 
character as late as the fifth and the sixth centuries (see my article, 
p. 368, note) and these must have been still stronger in the third century. 
In the second place, it is not difficult to surmise why Sanctus and 
Attalus should have replied in Latin. The former being Latin by race, 
and the second a Roman citizen, the assumption that they would have 
used Greek is unwarranted. In the third place, M. Allard is in error 
when he assumes that the magistrate used Greek. That Marcus 
Aurelius wrote his Reflections in Greek proves nothing. Greek was the 
language of culture in the second century as French was in the 
eighteenth. But Greek was not the usual language of administration in 
the Antonine period. Admitting the “ magic power ” of the Greek tongue 
and its prevalence as a commercial and literary medium; admitting that 
edicts which have come down to us pertaining to the administration of 
Egypt and a great number of Asian inscriptions prove the official use of 
Greek in the oriental provinces, nevertheless the energy of the imperial 
government from Trajan to Marcus Aurelius was so great that in the 
Antonine epoch Latin gained even in the East and Greek declined. 3 Is it 

1 Mommsen ascribes the revival of these drastic statutes, though not with perfect 
certainty, to Septimius Severus (fan)— Slrafrecht f p. 591. 

9 See Marquardt, Rimische Staatsverwaltung , 2 ed., I, 555. Aristides, ed. Dindorf, 
1 ,105, referring to the reign of Antoninus Pius. The study of Roman law was con¬ 
sidered the surest road to official preferment in the second century. Even as late as 
the fifth century, Latin was the dominant language of administration in the East— 
see Mansi, Concilia iv. 1282; vii. 54,455 (431 aj>.). 
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possible to think that a Roman proconsul in the West, in a city so 
thoroughly Roman in origin and foundation as Lyons was (see my 
article, p. 368, note 60), would have used Greek instead of Latin in his 
official capacity ? 

M. Allard and Professor Hamack unite in objecting to my argument 
that: 

1. The furor passionis martyrum is especially a third century char¬ 
acteristic. ' 

2. Miraculous additions are a third-century embellishment. 

In refutation of No. 1, M. Allard cites Ignatius, Justin, Perpetua, 
and the Scilitan martyrs. But how many more may be cited from the 
third century! As for Professor Hamack, he brings forward no evidence 
whatever to refute the statement. 

In refutation of No. 2, M. Allard contents himself with saying that 
“sans miracles la rapide propagation du christianisme est bien difficile h. 
expliquer.” It would be idle to attempt to refute such conviction. M. 
Allard admits miracles as historical facts; I do not. Professor Hamack’s 
doubt might be resolved by reading Mommsen, “Der Prozess des Christen 
Apollonios” in the Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, XXVII 
(1894). My statement has the great authority of Professor Bury to 
sustain it as the reference in the footnote of my article, p. 379, shows. 

M. Allard objects to my statement that dialogue between the judge 
and the accused, which is conspicuously absent in the letter in Eusebius, 
is a striking characteristic of the authentic records of the martyrs of the 
second century. Aside from the authority for this conclusion, which 
I have dted in the note, the procbs-verbaux of the trials of Apollonius 
and the Scilitan martyrs are partial refutation of M. Allard’s objection 
and the general body of martyrological literature, I think, will sustain 
the position I take. 

Professor Hamack ridicules my conjecture that these Christians 
of Lyons were Montanists. Yet Eusebius, Book V, chap. 3, says in 
the chapter immediately following the account of the persecution at 
Lyons: 

The followers of Montanus in Phrygia were now first giving wide circula¬ 
tion to their assumption in regard to prophecy .... and as dissension arose 
concerning them the brethren in Gaul set forth their own pious and most 
orthodox judgment in the matter, and published also several epistles from the 
witnesses that had been put to'death among them. These they sent, while they 
were still in prison, to the brethren throughout Asia and Phrygia and also to 
Eleutherus who was then bishop of Rome negotiating for the peace of the 
churches. 
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Now Salmon in the Dictionary of Christian Biography , III, 937, bas¬ 
ing his arguments on Eusebius’s word “orthodox,” argues that the Chris¬ 
tians of Lyons were opposed to the Montanists and urged Eleutherus to 
condemn them. But I am not wrong in saying that it has been assumed 
that the Christians at Lyons favored the Montanists. Professor 
McGiffert, in his translation of Eusebius, p. 219, note, says that it has 
been “commonly assumed” that the Christians in Lyons were Mon¬ 
tanists though he does not agree with it. Professor Hamack himself 
seems once to have been inclined to this opinion. Has he changed his 
mind? 1 There is, however, further evidence that supports the theory 
that these Christians were Montanists. That there was from early 
times a considerable colony of Asian Greeks and Syrians in Lyons is 
certain (see the proofs in my article, p. 367, note 57). While most of 
these may have been Syrians, the inscriptions 3 prove that there were some 
from Galatia and Nicomedia, and Attalus himself was a native of Per- 
gamum. Now the province of Phrygia, the home of Montanism, lies 
directly south of Nicomedia and due east of Pergamum and is adjacent 
to the provinces in which these cities are located, while Galatia is directly 
east of Phrygia. Professor Hamack himself says that “with great 
rapidity the Montanist movement flowed over into Galatia and Ancyra 
on the east side and into Asia (where Pergamum was) on the other.”* 
In the circumstances I do not see why it is not reasonable to infer that 
Montanism may have been known and espoused in the Rhone valley by 
compatriots of the people of Phrygia and the surrounding provinces. 
There is also internal evidence, in the account of the persecution in 
Eusebius, which smacks of Montanism. The heroic mold in which 
Blandina is cast is characteristic of the great rdle played by women 
among the Montanists. It is curious that Irenaeus in his treatise on 
heresy omits to mention Montanism. Why ? Because, like Tertullian, 
he may have had Montanist leanings ? And if so, whence was he most 
likely to have derived them, save from the Christians of the Rhone 
valley—though not necessarily of Lyons—among whom he lived ? 

The remaining points made by Professor Hamack are so trivial 
they hardly need more than a word. 

1 Salmon’s argument is not a bar to Professor Hamack, who is his History of 
Dogma, II, 97, says: “The confessors at Lyons openly expressed their full sympathy 
with the movements in Asia.” Elsewhere (p. 161) he says more guardedly: “The 
Gallic confessors cautiously interfered in their behalf.” 

* Brehier, “Les colonies d’Orientaux en Occident,” By*. Zeitsckrift , XII, 14. 

* Mission and Expansion of Christianity , II, 215. 
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1. He says that my statement that Rufinus translated Eusebius’ 
Ecclesiastical History into Latin at the instance of Jerome “ist mir 
neu.” To be absolutely exact, Rufinus translated it at the suggestion 
of Chromatius, bishop of Aquileia, the friend of Jerome (see the 
Proomium but cf. Ebert, Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters , I, 323). 

2. He says that it is improbable that Sulpidus had read Rufinus. 
Why? Rufinus died in 410 and Sulpidus circa 410. We do not know 
how long before his death Rufinus finished his translation. I decline 
to admit Hamack’s contention that “jedoch kommt auf bdde Behaup- 
tungen in diesem Zusammenhang gar nichts an.” 

3. Professor Hamack puts a double interrogation point (??) after 
the name of Sextus Rufus on p. 362 of my article. But a simple misprint 
of Sextus for Festus seems unworthy of so great emphasis. 

4. Professor Hamack objects to my mention of Libanius as a 
historian. True, “the silence of pagan ‘writers/ ” etc., instead of 
“historians” would have been more correct. Libanius was not a “his¬ 
torian,” but there are few writers of the fourth century whose works 
are of more historical value. This is obviously what I meant. 

I readily admit that my statement on p. 379 in regard to the Virgin 
is too sweeping, and I thank M. Allard for drawing my attention to it. 
I feel, too, the force of his contention that accusations of grossly immoral 
practices—“ Thyestean banquets and Oedipodean intercourse ” (Eusebius, 
Book V, chap. 1, § 14) gradually ceased to be imputed to the Christians. 
It is true that these accusations do not appear so often in the anti- 
Christian literature of the third century as in that of the second. But 
the main support of M. Allard’s statement appears to be Eusebius, 
Book IV, chap. 7, § 14, and one cannot be certain how much of the 
thought of the fourth century Eusebius is reading back into the past. 

James Westfall Thompson 
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A VOLUME IN HONOR OF PROFESSOR TOY 1 

It is with great pleasure that I respond to the request of the editors 
of the American Journal of Theology , not so much to write a notice of 
this book, as to add my testimony to that of the authors of these papers 
to the worth of my lifelong friend and colleague in biblical scholarship. 
Dr. Toy and I were educated at the University of Virginia, which in the 
golden days before the Civil War represented the highest scholarship our 
country could produce. There we both laid the foundation in the study 
of the classics and modern languages for subsequent Semitic study. I 
have known many distinguished teachers, both in America and abroad; 
but I have found nowhere a higher average of pedagogic ability and 
scholarly enthusiasm for the highest and the best. 

We were separated by the calamity of the Civil War, he being a 
southern man and I a northern man, when we were compelled by cir¬ 
cumstances and training to take different sides. Those were times 
that tried men’s souls, and though they inevitably were irksome to 
scholars, they yet gave an experience of the realities of life, which was 
invaluable to them. 

I first came to really know Dr. Toy at the University of Berlin, 
where again we studied at the same time with the same teachers and 
under similar influences. Though we represented different churches, 
he a Baptist and I a Presbyterian, our differences in this respect did not 
keep us apart. We had learned at the University of Virginia, where 
religion was free, that Christians of various faiths could work together 
as brethren, with mutual respect and consideration, notwithstanding 
differences. 

On our return to America we both undertook the same work for 
the greater part of our lives, the teaching of the Old Testament in theo¬ 
logical seminaries: Dr. Toy immediately after his return in 1869 ,1 after 
a brief service in the pastorate in 1874. 

It was our fortune to engage in the same struggle on behalf of the 
scientific study of the Bible over against dogmatic traditionalism. Dr. 
Toy was the first to suffer from intolerance. He lost his position in the 
South in 1879; but after a brief interval of editorial service, he was 

1 Studies in the History of Religions Presented to Crawford Howell Toy by Pupils , 
Colleagues , and Friends. Macmillan, 1912. 
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welcomed to the chair of Hebrew and other oriental languages in Harvard 
in 1880, where he has spent a happy, independent, and useful life, and 
was saved from the storms and trials that I had subsequently to endure 
for the same cause. 

Dr. Toy and I have also had another common experience. In later 
years he has given himself to the study of comparative religion, while 
I have been professor of comparative Christian theology, in the form of 
theological encyclopedia, and Christian symbolics and irenics. This 
parallelism in our lifework has, from the very nature of the case, kept 
me in touch with Dr. Toy, and given me a personal as well as a scholarly 
interest in all his work. 

Dr. Toy is one of the most thoroughly trained scholars of our genera¬ 
tion, and as such all his work has been able, thorough, of ripe scholarship, 
and of practical importance. He has done an immense amount of liter¬ 
ary labor for learned societies and periodicals, as is evident from the list 
of his writings given in this volume; but he has not published as many 
books as his friends had a right to expect from him. Undoubtedly his 
standard of literary excellence has always been high; but he has the 
ability and the scholarship to do a great deal more for the world than he 
has done in this regard. I understand that he has another learned work 
almost ready; and it is to be hoped that he will give us several more, and 
so remove the only fault I can find in him. His most important works 
are his Quotations of the Old Testament in the New Testament (1884) and 
his Commentary on Proverbs (1899). These are certainly the best 
works on the subjects that have yet appeared in any language. 

The writers of the papers in this memorial volume are mostly scholars 
of reputation; and their work for the most part is worthy of them, and 
of our honored friend. Several of these papers are of unusual merit. It 
would require too much space to review them in detail, and under the 
circumstances I do not feel inclined to discriminate between them. 

C. A. Briggs 

Union Theological Seminary 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
THOUGHT* 

Even so recently as the appearance of the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica , in the excellent article on Egyptian religion 

1 The Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt. By James Henry 
Breasted. [Lectures Delivered on the Morse Foundation at Union Theological Sem¬ 
inary!. New York: Scribner, 1912. xiv-l-379 pages. $1.50. 
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by Mr. Alan Gardiner, occurs the statement: “There is no aspect 
[speaking of religion] of the ancient civilization of Egypt that we really 
so little understand”; the reasons assigned for this condition are the 
youth of Egyptology, the nature of the religion itself, and the character 
of the testimony bearing upon it. In the book before us an important 
contribution is made to our knowledge of this difficult subject. For 
the first time the attempt has been made to trace the development of re¬ 
ligious thought in Egypt from early days to late. Professor Erman’s brief 
handbook Die acgyptische Religion is indeed chronological in its arrange¬ 
ment, distinguishing between the earlier and later views with regard 
to the various divinities and between the earlier and later practices of 
religious and funerary cult. But the book under review, leaving aside 
encumbering details with regard to the great company of Egyptian gods, 
seeks on broad lines to follow the changes in the inner life of the people, 
as this was modified both by external influences and the progress of 
moral forces working within the hearts of individuals. The work will 
prove a boon to scholars in other fields who wish a trustworthy account 
of the successive vital phases in Egyptian thought as regards religion 
and morality. Such scholars will also find the copious excerpts from the 
Pyramid Texts of great interest; no other so extensive a body of early 
texts exists, covering in origin as the collection does the thousand years 
from the thirty-fifth to the twenty-fifth centuries b.c. The author's 
translations have the advantage of being based on the new and improved 
edition of the texts edited by Professor Sethe, of Gdttingen. Mr. 
Gardiner, in the article referred to above, mentions two facts well known 
to specialists: the comparative freedom from corruptions of these early 
texts, but, on the other hand, their great obscurity. It is a matter for 
congratulation that they should have been studied anew and their con¬ 
tents presented by one so practiced and competent as Professor Breasted 
in dealing with the difficulties of the Egyptian language. 

In the view of the Egyptologist the chief claim to distinction which 
this work possesses is the use made of these same Pyramid Texts, more 
than half the book being based on them. The most striking result of this 
new analysis is the recognition of the elements of the solar, the state 
theology, forming the nucleus of the texts, and the early ingrafting upon 
this of elements from the popular Osirian doctrines, which were prob¬ 
ably equally old but did not attain their full ascendency until after the 
time of the Pyramid Texts. Even during the century and a half repre¬ 
sented by the extant copies of these texts, the rapidly gaining influence 
of the popular faith may be traced in the Osirian editing of the later 
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copies. Of special interest, too, is the bringing-together for the first 
time, in Lecture VI, of passages from the Pyramid Texts and Old King¬ 
dom texts showing a discernment of moral values. Aside from the main 
current of the argument, the evidence of the Pyramid Texts is brought 
to bear incidentally on a number of vexed questions. Their testimony 
with regard to the nature of Osiris as the “ever waning and reviving life 
of the earth,” seen in the inundation waters, the soil, and vegetation 
(pp. 18-24), must be final since it is the oldest evidence. From these 
texts the author concludes (simultaneously with Professor Steindorff, 
who uses other evidence) that the ka was a kind of protecting genius 
rather than a part of the human personality (pp. 52-55). He finds that 
Re, not Osiris, was the judge of the dead previous to the Middle King¬ 
dom (pp. 170-76). The claim made that the form of the royal tomb 
during the Old and Middle Kingdoms, the Pyramid, was a symbol of 
the sun-god is new (pp. 70-74). In dealing with later documents an 
especially valuable section discusses the skepticism and pessimism 
characteristic of the early years of the Middle Kingdom and, opposed 
to these, the hopefulness, based on a regard for social justice, which 
developed in the course of the Middle Kingdom. It is evident that the 
author, in preparing the lectures, had less time to devote to the later 
sources. We are promised a fuller exposition elsewhere of his reasons 
for placing the “Installation of the Vizier” in the Middle Kingdom 
rather than in the Eighteenth Dynasty (p. 240). To speak of a minor 
point, the verb “embalm” is used frequently in interpreting or trans¬ 
lating from the Pyramid Texts and texts of the Old Kingdom (pp. 27, 
33, 63, 65). It would be interesting to know how definitely these 
earlier sources point to an artificial preservation of the bodies of the 
dead. The literary evidence on this point has never been brought into 
connection with the archaeological evidence. The latter is very meager 
for the period before the Middle Kingdom, though Dr. C. Elliot Smith, 
the authority on mummification, now holds the opinion that embalming 
may have been first practiced early in the historical period. An index 
of the references to the Pyramid Texts would have been a useful 
addition to the volume. 

C. L. Ransom 

Metropolitan Museum op Art 
New York 
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ROGERS’ CUNEIFORM PARALLELS TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT* 

I 

The well-known author of A History of Babylonia and Assyria has 
furnished students of the Old Testament with a large number of cunei¬ 
form texts which are regarded by him as parallel to, or illustrative of, 
the Old Testament documents. Whether or not the reader will find the 
choice of texts a happy one will depend largely upon his attitude toward 
the Old Testament. In view of all the absurd hypotheses which have 
been put forward in recent years in explanation of the “Old Testament 
in the light of the ancient Orient,” one cannot help admiring the forti¬ 
tude the author has shown in resisting for the most part the temptation 
to force upon his readers his own particular views as to the time, place, 
and extent of Israel’s borrowing from Babylonia. While it will undoubt¬ 
edly serve as a convenient handbook for the Assyriologist, the book is 
primarily intended for, and adapted to the needs of, “ professors, teachers, 
and preachers who wish to lecture upon the manifold relations between 
Palestine and Babylonia and Assyria,” and will furnish them the 
“means by which they may introduce themselves, and especially then- 
pupils, directly to the sources” (p. xix). A comparison with Professor 
Ungnad’s part (“Babylonisch-Assyrische Texte”) of Gressmann’s 
Altorientalische Texte und Bilder shows a remarkable similarity between 
these works both as to the materials selected and as to the arrangement 
of these, demonstrating, no doubt, that there is beginning to appear 
among scholars some unanimity as to what cuneiform records may 
rightly be used in illustration of the Old Testament. The book differs, 
however, from Gressmann’s work in that the original texts are added in 
transliteration. This makes it possible to control, in most cases, the 
translations offered. In general these have been brought up to date, 
but the reviewer fails to see that any advance has been made by the 
author in the philological or historical interpretation of the texts. 

The materials are arranged in the following groups: “Mythological 
Texts,” “Hymns and Prayers,” “Liturgical and Doctrinal Texts,” 
“Chronological Materials,” “Historical Texts,” “Legal Texts.” 

The first group includes besides the well-known “Seven Tablets of 
Creation,” the other, mostly fragmentary, versions of the Babylonian 
story of creation, which have been discovered to date. Other cosmo¬ 
logical materials conclude the first section of this group. Next follow 

1 Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament. By Robert William Rogers. New 
York: Eaton & Mains, 1912. xxn+576 pages. 
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some texts in illustration of Babylonian demonology. The myth of 
Adapa shows correspondences with the biblical Paradise story. The 
Gilgamesh Epic is given in outline, with the section containing the 
Babylonian deluge story in full. Other, mostly fragmentary, but in 
some cases more ancient, versions of the flood story follow. The 
well-known account of Ishtar’s descent to Hades is given in full, and 
the legend of Sargon concludes group I. 

As a rule the footnotes are full enough to enable the student to under¬ 
stand the translations. An exception is the paragraph giving the 
“Babylonian Cosmogony according to Damasdus,” where the identi¬ 
fication of Tauthe with Tiamat, etc., would hardly be made by those who 
are not familiar with the Assyrian. 

Group H contains selected hymns to Sin, Marduk, Ramman, 
Ishtar, Tammuz, etc., together with a fragmentary text sometimes 
known as the Babylonian Job. The introductory note to this group is 
cautious but fair. An unprejudiced person might, however, also find 
in the Book of Psalms “much sameness of phrase” as well as some devia¬ 
tions from “pure religious character.” 

The third group gives certain passages in the lists of Babylonian 
deities in which this or that god is identified with other divinities. 
These identifications have furnished the fuel for a heated controversy 
over the “monotheistic tendendes” in the religion of the Babylonians. 
Whether they indicate a tendency toward pantheism rather than mono¬ 
theism or henotheism, as Professor Rogers holds, is open to question. 
A few fragments illustrating the doctrine of substitution complete the 
group. 

Under the caption “Chronological Materials,” we find the “Baby¬ 
lonian King Lists A and B,” a chronide concerning Sargon and other 
early Babylonian rulers, the “Babylonian Chronicle,” the “Assyrian 
Eponym List,” the “Assyrian Eponym List with Notes,” and the 
“Babylonian Canon.” These lists, the reviewer is sorry to state, 
show practically no editing on the part of the author. For example, 
in the “Babylonian Kin g List A” one finds the names Bitiliashi, Adiune- 
tash, Urzigurmash, etc., while elsewhere the corrected readings Kashti- 
liashi, Abirattash, Tazrigurumash, etc., are given. 

Group V gives selected historical texts ranging from the time of 
Hammurabi to Cyrus, while in the sixth, and last group, “Legal Texts,” 
we have given a boundary-stone (Kudurru) inscription, a certificate of 
adoption, a marriage contract, and finally, the Hammurabi Code 
complete. 
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In the Preface (p. xix) the author expresses his fear that there are 
“some uneven places in the transliteration, ever a pitfall in all languages, 
but they will serve sufficiently their practical purpose.” This is putting 
it optimistically, for this unevenness meets one on almost every page of 
the book. If the index were in any respect complete, which is far from 
being the case, this might help the reader in controlling his references 
and readings. To give but a few examples of the very numerous incon¬ 
sistencies in the English rendering of proper nouns: Under “ Tishpak ” the 
index has one reference, to p. 62. The name appears again on p. 193 as well 
as on p. 59 where it is still (or again ?) read Tishkhu. Again, the index 
reads “Gaza, Sargon against, 327, 331,” but omits the references to this 
dty in the Tel el-Amama letters (pp. 275 f.) where it appears as Khazati. 
In the “Assyrian Eponym List” (pp. 219 f.), we have such readings 
as Sil-bel, Bel-tarsi-(ilu)ma, Kurdi-Asshur, Shamash-DU-DU-suN, while 
the same names appear in the “Assyrian Eponym List with Notes” 
(pp. 226 f.), as fil-Bel, Bel-tarji-iluma, Qurdi-Asshur, Shamash- 
ittalak-suN( ?). Compare also Unki, p. 228, and Unqi, p. 310; Kalkha 
(Kalah), pp. 227 f., and Calah, pp. 307 f.; Tirhaka, p. 338, Tirhaqa, 
p. 351, and Tarqu, p. 358. The reviewer knows from sad experience how 
utterly confused classes of students, who are in other respects seemingly 
intelligent, become when they confront this “variorum-alphabet” of 
the Assyriologists. If the student finds the § in @ammurabi tran¬ 
scribed as H , and is thereby enabled to give with some degree of accuracy 
the correct pronunciation of the name, why should he be led to mis¬ 
pronounce all other names which contain a ft just because scholars feel 
that they must render ft by kh? As a rule no one feels it necessary to 
render t by any other symbol than t ; why, then, should we keep on con¬ 
fusing the student by rendering ft by ^ or s by f ? No doubt it is desirable 
to have the greatest possible accuracy in the transliteration of the texts 
and there would be no serious objection to carrying over into the tran¬ 
scription of proper names the symbols ft, t, f, and even I, provided there 
was some attempt at consistency. 

Although Professor Rogers has “ spent many years upon the historical 
and chronological texts as a specialty,” it is just here that the reviewer 
feels that he has fallen farthest behind the advance guard of Assyrian 
scholarship. In the introductions to the historical texts, the author has 
needlessly emphasized his “conservative” views on a number of vexed 
questions. One would certainly suppose that Tidal, king of the Goyyim 
= Tudhkhula, king of the Gutium, and Arad-Sin(Eri-Aku) = Arioch, 
etc., of Gen., chap. 14, fame, had had their day. In any case, if it 
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was deemed necessary to take up the problems connected with this 
chapter, in the interests of fairness there should have been some reference 
to the widely divergent views of other scholars, such as Eduard Meyer, and 
more definite statements as to the hypothetical nature of the interpreta¬ 
tion offered. The account of the discovery of the Tel el-Amama letters 
as given on pp. 252 f., might have been improved by a consultation of 
the introduction to Knudtzon’s Die el-A marna-Tafeln. But this is a 
small matter compared with some of the statements found in the authors 
account of Egyptian civilization in the Amama period (pp. 254 f.). 
Here we are told that “at this time the Syrians stood at a higher stage 
of civilization than even the wonderfully gifted race of Egypt.” Pro¬ 
fessor Breasted or Eduard Meyer would probably fail to be convinced 
of this by the arguments adduced. The fact that the correspondence 
of the Pharaoh with his Syrian vassals was conducted in the Babylonian 
language is made the occasion for comments on the value of these letters 
“as revealing the wide extent of Babylonian influence in western Asia.” 
Again we are told that “though the Egyptians had made a political 
reorganization of the country, they were not able to supplant the Baby¬ 
lonian tongue by their own.” In the first place, a careful study of the 
language of the Tel el-Amama letters (by Bohl, Die Sprache der Amar- 
natafeln) has shown that the “Babylonian” of these letters is but the 
thinnest veneer over the native language of Canaan. In the second 
place, there is nothing to indicate that the Egyptians tried, or even 
desired to make Egyptian the language of Syria. As a matter of fact, 
“Babylonian” was the language of commerce in this period, and as the 
Tel el-Amama letters themselves show, the “diplomat” attached him¬ 
self to the merchant-caravans passing between Egypt and Babylonia, 
aver Syria . At a later period Aramaic was the commercial-diplomatic 
language of the Orient, and yet no one thinks of dwelling upon the influ¬ 
ence which the Aramean civilization must have exerted upon Nabateans, 
Persians, or Jews. 

Professor Rogers still holds to Bir-idri as the probable reading of 
iM-idri (p. 296), but since this is a point on which the reviewer is prob¬ 
ably unduly prejudiced in view of his lengthy discussion of the matter 
elsewhere (. AJ.S.L ., XXVII (1911), 267 f.), it may be passed over 
without further comment. The same may be said of the translation 
of m&ti-su e-mi-id (p. 299) as “he forsook his land.” (See Winckler, 
M.D.O.G., No. 35, p. 43). The usefulness of the historical texts for the 
study of the history of Syria would have been vastly increased had 
more attention been given to the geographical references (to cities, 
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etc.)* On the other hand, some of the identifications of cities mentioned 
in these texts should have been given with some indication of their 
uncertainty. Dunip as Heliopolis-Baalbek (p. 258) is a case in point. 
In like manner the boundaries assigned to Canaan and Amurru are 
much less definite than the statements on p. 259 indicate (see Bohl, 
Kanaan&cr und Hebrder , pp. 40 f.). 

As already stated the usefulness of this otherwise exceedingly valu¬ 
able collection of materials is very much limited by the fact that the 
index is in no sense complete. One may add, in this connection, that 
most of the confusion in the transcription of proper names would have 
been avoided had a full index been compiled. 

D. D. Luckenbill 

University or Chicago 


THE ETHICS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 1 

Into his treatment of a large and important subject Dr. H. G. Mitchell 
has put a considerable amount of careful work and produced a book 
which should be of interest to many intelligent readers while serving 
as a textbook for those who are students in a more special sense. The 
method adopted is to discuss “the whole subject, with its various 
branches, in a succession of stages and especially as illustrated in the 
conduct or teaching of representative Hebrews.” This avoids the 
dangers of an abstract dogmatic scheme which is apt to detach the 
subjects too much from actual life. Perhaps we may also reckon it as 
an advantage that it leaves something for the student himself to work 
out. “Anyone who wishes a comprehensive view of a particular topic 
can obtain it by simply piecing together my findings thereon in the 
successive chapters.” Of course there are some topics that can be well 
treated in a general review and one giving a course of lectures might use 
both methods, but the writer of a book does well to choose one and the 
author manages well the detailed critical treatment that he has chosen. 
In ancient times “ethics” was not separated from religion and theology, 
but the author is true to the title of his book by seeking to set forth the 
ethical standpoint attained at different periods and the special contribu¬ 
tion of particular prophets and documents to this side of human life. 

The critical basis upon which the book rests is that which is now 
generally accepted by Old Testament scholars. Dr. Mitchell states 

x The Ethics of the Old Testament. By Hinckley G. Mitchell, Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament in Tufts College. The University of Chicago Press, 1912. x+ 
417pages. $2.00. 
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briefly the documentary theory, but it is not his business to give its 
history and proof. Incidentally, however, as in his discussion of the 
ethical standpoint of the Ephraimite code, he shows that, in this respect, 
it has a later and more advanced position than that of the Judean narra¬ 
tive. Theological influence and ecclesiastical bias are noted; but as 
far as possible each subject is treated from the point of view of a morality 
that has passed through many stages. The criticism upon which the 
book rests is thorough but not extreme; e.g., Dr. Mitchell holds with 
regard to Ecclesiastes that “the safer theory seems to be that the 
deviations from the general trend of the work, which it is easy enough 
to discover, are due to the attempts of one or more revisers to bring it 
into harmony with the ethical teaching prevalent in their day, or at 
least in the class or party to which they belonged.” Job “is not strictly 
a unity. In the first place, one must distinguish between the framework, 
in simple prose, and the poetical interchange in which the theme sug¬ 
gested by the prologue is discussed.” The writer feels that if we go as 
far as Duhm in the matter of interpolations this “will but slightly affect 
the result of the present investigation.” The Chronicler is not placed 
very high from the point of view of historical accuracy. Thus it will 
be seen that the book contains a considerable amount of literary criticism. 
Incidentally many of the most difficult problems of interpretation are 
touched, d.g., the question of Hosea’s marriage with a harlot. However, 
the time has come when, with regard to the Old Testament, it must be 
clearly recognized by all who call themselves “students” that before 
we can settle the question of “ development ” in any line we must form an 
opinion as to the chronological order of the sources and the nature of 
“the history” contained in them. The period from the origin of the 
race to the flood is of course treated as legendary; then we come to the 
“patriarchal period” and here the question becomes more complex. 
For example, on p. 43, we are told that the Code of Hummurabi is 
“at least as old as the time of Abraham,” as if the latter were some 
fixed point, but this must of course be read in the light of the fuller 
statement on p. 29: 

There can be little doubt that the first section of the Judean narrative is 
largely legendary. So also, it must be admitted, is the story of the tower of 
Babel. The same has been, and is, asserted of those concerning the patriarchs, 
but there were Abrams in the days of the first Babylonian dynasty, and the 
conditions were such as to tempt, or, finally, to drive them and others to 
Canaan. Hebrew tradition says that one of the name actually migrated in 
this direction; that he traversed the western country from north to south; 
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that he pitched his tents at or near Beersheba; and that his descendants, to 
at least the third generation, fed their flocks in the same region. It says other 
things about them, some of which are doubtless legendary, but these seem 
credible, especially in view of the fact that, even after the schism between the 
northern and the southern tribes, the former still made pilgrimages to the 
shrine at Beersheba. If, however, it could be shown that Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob were unreal characters, such an admission would not render the 
Judean account of them valueless; for the stories it contains are evidently 
much older than the work in which they have been preserved, and may supply 
valuable data on ethical conditions in that early period. Indeed, one may be 
able to infer something with reference to the still earlier period to which the 
patriarchs are assigned. 

From this we may infer that the period of any particular Abraham is 
quite uncertain, but our author is no doubt justified in treating some of 
these stories as reflecting early conditions and modes of thought. 

So far we have dealt only with the method and critical position of 
the book, and with this at some length, as in reading these pages those 
“critical questions” are ever with us; indeed, this is carried so far that 
the ethical character of P is treated as revealed in its omissions , and other 
indications are found in the “ original form as preserved in the Samaritan 
text, in which the figures decrease with greater regularity than in the 
Massoretic and according to which not one (Methusaleh) but three 
(Jered, Methusaleh, and Lemech) of the antediluvian patriarchs perished 
in the Deluge,” etc. This is carrying detailed criticism to great length 
in a book which should produce a broad strong impression of the advance 
of moral teaching in the Old Testament. In fact there is as much criti¬ 
cism as ethics in the book; cf. the discussion on “ Surely die,” p. 24, and 
this reference to the Judean and Priestly narratives on the next page: 

Thus, as will appear, a romance touched with genius was transformed into 
a sermon almost as openly didactic as a chapter from the Book of Amos. 
Still later when the Priestly document was added to the previous compilation, 
the old story was again expanded, and thenceforth, in its framework of Jewish 
theology, could still less justly be regarded as a trustworthy record of the 
earliest period in human history. 

It is no depreciation of the careful critical work in this volume to 
say that unless the reader is a seasoned critic he is in danger of being 
distracted from the question of the ethical development by the profusion 
of detailed discussions. Or in other words it requires quite a capable 
student to gain “a comprehensive view” by simply piecing together “the 
author’s findings.” The Book of Esther receives pretty severe treatment 
and the fierce indictment winds up with the statement: “It is, of course, 
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idle to maintain that a book so unprofitable ‘for instruction in righteous¬ 
ness’ is ‘inspired of God’ or deserves the place it occupies among the 
sacred writings of the Christian church.” This remark raises the whole 
question of “the canon” and “inspiration.” The author himself tells 
us that he leaves it to the reader “ to define for himself the ethical signifi¬ 
cance of the Old Testament as a whole in the light of these findings.” 
It would therefore be unfair to criticize him for not doing what he never 
intended to do. But it is open to anyone to maintain that a handbook 
on Old Testament ethics, if intended for a large range of readers, should 
do this. He has contented himself with “suggesting only that while 
it can evidently no longer be regarded as ‘peculiar’ for ‘the completeness 
and consistency of its morality’ and therefore infallible, its surpassing 
importance as a record of the moral development of the Hebrews and a 
means of stimulation to, and instruction in, right conduct must always be 
recognized.” This brings before us a series of great questions and our 
author simply professes to have given us the materials for their solution. 
He certainly does that in a manner that is clear and bold. While recom¬ 
mending the book to students of the Old Testament, we are compelled 
to state that alongside this volume the Christian reader of average 
intelligence and equipment requires a broad presentation of the main 
lines of development in a somewhat more positive and sympathetic 
spirit than is here displayed. This need not be unduly “apologetic,” 
but, while discarding “infallibility,” it may show that there are “pecu¬ 
liar” features not only in the work of a man like Amos but in the large 
complex movement in which he played his part. 

W. G. Jordan 

Queen's University 

Kingston, Ontario 

GRESSMANN’S INTERPRETATION OF THE NARRATIVES 
CONCERNING MOSES 1 

Professor Gressmann is the author of the first volume of a new series 
of “Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments,” edited by Bousset and Gunkel, aided by Ranke and 
Ungnad. To the first series Gressmann made a most valuable contri¬ 
bution in his Ur sprung der israelitisch-jildischen Eschatologie .* The 
present work sets a high standard of significance for its successors in 
this new series. 

1 Most und seine Zeit. Ein Kommentar su den Mose-Sagen. Von H. Gressmann. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1913. viii+485 pages. M. 13. 

* See review in this Journal , XI (1907), 320 ff. 
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The volume is not a commentary in the ordinary sense of the word. 
The sagas concerning Moses and his work, almost all contained in Exodus 
and Numbers, the laws assigned to him being excluded, are treated each 
as a whole, not in the detailed word-by-word, sentence-by-sentence 
method characteristic of the conventional commentary. The first part 
of the work, covering 244 pages, is devoted to a careful and thorough¬ 
going analysis of the narratives concerning Moses. The point of view 
and results of historical and literary criticism are taken for granted and 
utilized. This analysis seeks to go farther and trace the rise and develop¬ 
ment of each individual saga to the point where it attained its final 
literary form. One result of this analytical study is the recognition of 
twenty-nine independent sagas, each of which is subjected to keen 
scrutiny. It is distinctly a task in the realm of the history of literature 
and tradition. 

On the basis of the facts brought out in Part I, three sets of results 
are summarized in the three remaining sections of the book. Part II 
presents the results for the history of literature; Part III those in the 
field of secular history; and Part IV, those belonging to the history of 
religion. 

The work here offered is not altogether of a pioneer character. 
Gunkel, and especially Eduard Meyer, 1 had walked in this way before. 
The book is therefore fittingly dedicated to them. But Gressmann’s own 
investigations, gathering up and carrying on those of his predecessors, 
are the most exhaustive and comprehensive yet published in this par¬ 
ticular field. 

The kind of treatment to which the sagas are subjected may be 
indicated by one example. Sagas relating the exposure of a child, for 
the purpose of nullifying some terrible prediction of disaster to be 
wrought to a ruler by the child in question, are fairly common. Such 
a tale probably circulated in ancient Egypt. According to it, the 
daughter of the Pharaoh was to bear a son, through whom the death of 
his grandfather was to be brought about. When the child was bom, 
the Pharaoh exposed him that he might be devoured by wild beasts or 
drowned, but he was secretly rescued by the maid of the princess and 
was adopted by his own mother, with the result that in due time he slew 
his grandfather in accordance with the prediction. Such a saga of 
Egyptian origin was taken up and transferred, with the necessary modi¬ 
fications, to the Hebrew Moses, through whom irreparable damage was 
inflicted upon the Pharaoh. This saga, which originally had to do only 

* In his Israeliten und ikre Nochbarst&mme (1906). 
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with a single child, was later, in its Hebrew form, expanded in its scope 
and made to include a decree on the part of the Pharaoh that every 
Hebrew baby boy should be slain. In some such way as this, new 
meaning is found for saga after saga. Read from this point of view 
Exodus and Numbers become new books. 

What becomes of the historical value of the record in the light of 
such interpretation? The Hebrews were descended from Arameans 
living in the East; in the fourteenth century, they conquered the Negeb 
and southern border of Canaan and settled there. Driven out by 
famine, a part of them later moved to Goshen, where they stayed for 
about a half a century. Fleeing from Egypt, under the leadership of 
Moses, they were overtaken at the Gulf of Akaba by Pharaoh’s army, 
when deliverance was wrought for them by Yahweh through an eruption 
of Sinai, the volcano, accompanied by a tidal wave. This display of 
Yahweh’s power and favor binds them to him in grateful love. Thence 
they proceed to Kadesh, where they rejoin their kinsmen who had not 
gone down with them to Egypt. At Kadesh, Moses organized an Israel- 
itish movement, which furnished the foundation for all later political 
development. Some of the clans broke into Judah from the south; but 
the majority marched around Edom and across Moab into Palestine 
from the east. Leaving Egypt about 1260 b.c., they found footing in 
Palestine about 1230 b.c. 

Moses comes through this process of sifting in good condition. He 
really lived, was in Egypt, delivered his people, gave them a new God, 
originated the Decalogue of Exod., chap 20, founded the cultus of 
Yahweh in Israel, and laid the basis for all her political and social 
development. Yahweh was of Midianite origin and revealed himself to 
Israel in the overthrow of the Egyptians. The wonderful development 
of his character in Israel was due to the fact that in Midian he had 
been a nature-god, but in Israel became a history-god. 

Many questions inevitably present themselves regarding a recon¬ 
struction of the story of Moses, which is more revolutionary in its details 
than the foregoing sketch of its main historical conclusions suggests. 
For example, how did Moses induce Israel to leave Egypt, without the 
aid of any overmastering faith in some powerful God ? According to 
Gressmann, Yahweh was not known to any part of Israel prior to the 
wondrous manifestation at the Gulf of Akaba. Can the hypothesis of 
an imageless Yahweh-worship be reconciled with the common worship 
of images in early Israel ? Is the interpretation of the veil of Moses and 
the teraphim as masks representing Yahweh consistent with a law 
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against images of Yahweh ? Is the association of a god with some his¬ 
torical event sufficient to account for an ethical and religious develop¬ 
ment that raises him head and shoulders above all contemporary deities, 
even those with historical significance like his own ? 

Notwithstanding such questions, Gressmann has produced a notable 
book, which no student can henceforth ignore in safety. The stories 
regarding Moses are classified and located in their proper literary and 
historical categories as they never have been before. They are made 
human and intelligible in a far greater degree. They cease to be wholly 
isolated phenomena in the world’s literature and take their rightful 
place among their kith and kin. The book is well worth translation into 
good English. 

J. M. Powis Smit5 

University or Chicago 


CHARLES’S TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF ENOCH 1 

Every student of Jewish apocalyptic is under obligation to Dr. 
Charles for his scholarly and painstaking labor in editing the various 
pseudepigraphic books dating from the period immediately preceding 
and following the advent of Christianity. Not only does he write with 
competent knowledge and critical acumen, but there is also about his 
work a business-like air that commends it to the reader. While never 
diffuse, his treatment conveys at the same time an impression of 
thoroughness and sufficiency. Nowhere are these qualities more in 
evidence than in this new edition of his valuable work on that most 
important of all the non-canonical monuments of the later Jewish 
literature—the Book of Enoch. Just in proportion as it is recognized 
that a knowledge of the contents of this typical Jewish apocalypse is 
essential alike to the student of Old Testament prophecy and to the 
New Testament exegete, will this latest product of Mr. Charles’s pen 
be welcomed. 

The introduction extends to a hundred pages, embracing no fewer 
than twenty sections in which the various facts and problems connected 
with the book are succinctly yet adequately dealt with. Its influence on 
Jewish and patristic literature, and on the New Testament, is traced in 

1 The Book of Enoch , or I Enoch . Translated from the editor’s Ethiopic Text, and 
edited with the introduction notes and indexes of the first edition wholly recast, 
enlarged and rewritten, together with a reprint from the editor’s text of the Greek 
fragments. By R. H. Charles. Oxford: Clarendon Press, viii-f 331 pages. 10s. 6 d. 
net. 
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a detailed and luminous manner. Indeed, one cannot help wishing that 
the learned author may still further enhance the peculiar service he has 
rendered to theological study through his researches in the field of 
Jewish apocalyptic by bringing together into one full-orbed presentation 
the scattered rays of light thrown upon the New Testament by the 
pseudepigrapha as a whole. This is clearly the next step toward an 
advance in the exegesis of the New Testament and no one else perhaps 
is so well qualified to lead the way. 

Although Charles had previously detected the use of the poetical 
form in various portions of the Ethiopic text of First Enoch, he is now 
more than ever sensible of the value of this discovery in relation to the 
critical problems connected with the ascertainment of the original text 
and the clearing-up of obscurities generally. Students will be grateful 
for the arrangement by which in the translation the poetical passages are 
printed as poetry, and also for the brief reviews given in the Introduction 
of the criticism and exposition of the book during the last sixty years. 
The Notes give evidence of finished scholarship, wide reading, untiring 
industry, and sound judgment. It may not be wise to accept without 
question all the author’s critical emendations of the text, especially 
where he only “feels” that it is corrupt, but often they are ingenious, 
and his arguments in support of them weighty and convincing. 

There are two appendixes to the volume, the first containing the 
Gizeh Greek Fragment of Enoch, and the second an interesting note upon 
the meaning of the title “Son of Man” in Jewish apocalyptic and the 
New Testament. It is also provided with serviceable indexes, and has 
been very accurately printed. The student who possesses this new 
edition (a new work) by Charles may count himself well equipped for a 
faithful study of a strange and composite but deeply interesting book, 
which may be regarded as a sort of half-way house between ancient 
Judaism on the one hand and Christianity and rabbinism on the other. 

William Fair weather 

Kirkcaldy, Scotland 


THE SAHIDIC GOSPELS 

The text of the Bible, in the original tongues and in the versions, is one 
of the fields which British scholarship has chosen to make peculiarly its 
own. Walton, Holmes and Parsons, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, 
Swete, Brook and McLean, Gwilliam, Burkitt, Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis 
—to set down a series of names quite at random—what other country can 
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furnish such an array ? The great seven-volume edition of the Coptic 
New Testament issued by the Oxford Clarendon Press—the New Testa¬ 
ment complete in Bohairic (1898-1905), and now the four Gospels in 
Sahidic, here under discussion*—is another monument for all time erected 
by British learning and diligence in this province. And though in this 
edition of the Sahidic gospels not even the initials of the editor are given 
—as was done under the preface to the Bohairic—it is, of course, per¬ 
fectly well known that the writer referred to in Vol. Ill, p. 390, is Mr. 
George Homer of Frome and Oxford, a name which, in spite of its bearer’s 
modesty, deserves to be enrolled with those previously mentioned. 

Nor is the value of the treasure collected by Mr. Homer and of the 
labor spent in gathering it impaired by the new finds acquired by Mr. J. 
P. Morgan, as announced by M. Henri Hyvemat in JBL , XXXI (1912), 
1 ,54-57. Our gratification at the increasing interest and liberality which 
our public-spirited men of means are displaying in fields apparently 
remote from practical modem activities and our pleasure in so large and 
valuable an addition to America’s slender store of archaeological and 
historical treasures from the Old World may not be untempered with a 
feeling of keen regret that Mr. Homer should not have been able to 
embody the new material, more complete, if not more important, than 
anything he had, in his work. Yet the archaeological productiveness of 
Egypt at the present time must have led Mr. Homer to expect something 
of this nature, if not of this extent. Moreover Mr. Homer’s work 
remains done, and that fact cannot but be of the greatest assistance 
to the men intrusted with the editing of the newly discovered manu¬ 
scripts. And—if it be permitted to express so large a wish in a little aside 
—perhaps we may expect, besides the separate edition of the new ma¬ 
terial, something in the nature of a supplemental volume compiled from 
it to go with the great Oxford edition of the Sahidic Gospels. 

For it is not exaggeration to call these Oxford volumes a truly great 
and lasting work. In fact, the labor expended upon them was little short 
of stupendous. Not only have the results of previous publications— 
connected in the main with the names of Woide and Ford, Amelineau, 
Ciasca, and Balestri, some of them widely scattered through many 
volumes of various periodicals,—been gathered up in these Sahidic 
volumes of the Oxford Coptic New Testament, but Mr. Homer tells us 

* The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Southern Dialect otherwise Called 
Sahidic and Thebaic , with Critical Apparatus , Literal English Translation , Register of 
Fragments f and Estimates of the Version. 3 vols. xii+648, 479, and 399 pages, and 
x plates. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1911. £4 4 s. 
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in his preface that he has collated afresh those that had been worked 
over before, and collated de novo such as had not previously been pub¬ 
lished of all the known fragments of the Sahidic New Testament text, 
except those of the Rainer collection in Vienna, work upon which at the 
time was made impossible by the untimely death of Professor Krall. 
The Oxford text is constructed from these fragments, because, previous to 
the Morgan find above mentioned, nothing else was obtainable. The 
more than 751 fragments used by Mr. Homer were scattered over nearly 
a score of libraries in all parts of Europe and some in Egypt; and of this 
great number of pieces only 16 contained more than two consecutive 
chapters, and only 7 others even that much. From this sorry heap of 
scraps Mr. Homer has constructed a continuous text of the four gospels, 
from which according to his statement only 14 verses are wholly absent, 
viz., Mark 1:20, 21, 24-29; 16:2-7. It can hardly be a mere oversight, 
but I do not know how else to account for the fact, that Mark 1:35; 16:13 
are not mentioned in this list, though not so much as one letter of either 
is found in the printed text. It seems that they were reckoned by Mr. 
Homer among the verses fragmentary, but not wholly absent, of which 
21 are by his count found in Mark. No list is given; but, if I mistake 
not, the verses meant must be 1:19, 22, 23, 30, 34, 35, 36, 40, 41; 16:1, 
8, 9,10,11,12, 13, 14,15,18,19, 20. There is room for doubt, however, 
since the printed text exhibits small lacunae in other places as well. 
Not to mention 2:18, 19 (the missing syllables of these two verses are 
supplied by a Louvre fragment, Vol. HI, 338); 15:41, where the letters 
missing are so few and so easily supplied that they are practically of no 
account—15:42, 43 are more fragmentary than 16:15, l8 > e.g., ^ 
should, perhaps, be substituted for these. A printed list would have 
been very serviceable. The 13 (14?) verses in Matthew and the 3 in 
Luke in which from a few letters only, to all but a few letters of the 
verse are absent, are not so doubtful. They must be Matt. 5:38-42; 
44-48; 6:1, 2; 10:28, 29 (in chap. 10 elliptical parentheses are used 
by mistake) and Luke 3:1-3 (or should one of the verses in Matt. chap. 
5 be omitted to make 13?). The printing of these lists, which Mr. 
Homer must have compiled for himself, would have added little to his 
labor and saved the user much trouble. But this is a small defect and 
concerns the preface only. Moreover, we hope that many of these gaps 
will be supplied from the new Morgan manuscripts announced by M. 
Hyvemat. 

Following the preface, the text is printed on the even pages 
with a literal translation facing it on the odd. A twofold apparatus 
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occupies rather more than half the page under both text and translation. 
The first, directly under the text, gives a succinct account of the frag¬ 
ments in which each verse is found. The second exhibits the inner- 
Sahidic variants with translation and a very liberal selection of variant 
readings from the Greek manuscripts, the versions, and the Fathers, for 
the most part after Tischendorf’s Octava, but much improved in the 
versions, especially the several Syriac and the Bohairic, for which the 
recent editions were used. The text is constructed by Mr. Homer to 
follow as closely as possible the “Neutral” text of Westcott and Hort. 
The “Western” element, much smaller than was generally supposed, is 
admitted only, where the “Neutral” fails. That Greek words should 
be preferred to Coptic in the text and that Bohairic agreement should 
be avoided, is, of course the correct, mechanical procedure in attempting 
to secure the earliest possible Sahidic text. The literal translation will 
be of great help to scholars and students who do not know Coptic. A 
cursory examination of a small portion seems to prove it in the main 
very reliable, although, since literality rather than literary quality is the 
desideratum, “pasture” or “shepherd” might have been preferable to 
“tend” in Matt. 2:6 and “threshingfloor” to “floor” in Matt. 3:12, 
in both cases no worse a translation of the Coptic and less likely to 
mislead the reader dependent on the translation. 

Of the variants only a few of the most interesting can be mentioned. 
Under Matt. 2:13 the omission from the list of variants of Didache 8:2, 
on aov 1<tt iv $ Svva fus koI ^ Sofa cfe to vs aiawa?, which agrees liter¬ 
ally with the Sahidic, as Leipoldt pointed out in 1906, is a deplorable 
slip. The careless, sometimes care-free, “ Western ” element, though not 
so strong as was supposed, is yet distinctly present. The most patent 
examples of this are: the well-known singular Sahidic reading which 
supplies the name of the rich man, “Nineve,” in Luke 16:19, and the 
great “Western” interpolation in Luke 23:53, “and when he was laid, 
they set a stone against the mouth of the sepulchre, such as hardly will 
twenty men be able to roll.” Of late Alexandrian influence the only 
shadow is in the close of Mark, where the one fragment Mr. Homer had 
follows L. An examination of the superscriptions and subscriptions to 
the various gospels will not be found uninteresting; the information 
given in the apparatus must be supplemented by some given in the notes 
(HI, 381 f.). 

The register of fragments (III, 344-60), and the notes on the frag¬ 
ments (ibid., 377-85) supply as much as is possible of the classification, 
of the manuscript evidence desired by Leipoldt in his notable review of 
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Homers’ Bohairic New Testament, Church Quarterly Review , LXVII 
(July, 1906), 292-322. Absolute dating was impossible, since but one of 
the great mass of fragments bore a date (A. Mart. 7oi=a.d. 985). 
Numbering the fragments according to their age, as constated by the 
best obtainable paleographical evidence, Mr. Homer has divided them 
roughly into three classes: I, Nos. 1-28, Cent. V (IV?)-VHI (this 
includes most of the papyri, none older than Cent. V); H, Nos. 30-69, 
Cent. IX and X; IH, the remainder. 

The long list of corrections and additions, three closely printed pages 
in Vol. I and eleven in Vol. Ill, will occasion no surprise to the experi¬ 
enced. The real cause for wonder is rather that the proof should have 
been read so accurately, and that the list of corrections is so full. With 
no special effort at proofreading, no serious error has been discovered 
by the reviewer which had not already been noted by the editor and his 
helpers. 

In this estimate of the version the editor, upon the basis of a fairly 
full list of test-passages, points out, as has been stated, that the Sahidic 
text is strongly “Neutral” (is Salmon’s term “Early Alexandrian” 
so generally accepted as Mr. Homer assumes ?), with rather less “ West¬ 
ern ” contamination than had recently been supposed. Nor is there evi¬ 
dence of striking inner-Sahidic variation, though some examples of 
differing vocabulary and of Bohairic influence are found, naturally chiefly 
in the later fragments. The collection of Greek words and of proper 
names and foreign words with various or unusual orthography will be 
a welcome aid to the searcher. The chapter on the date of the version 
is rather noncommittal, perhaps rightly so. It will not, I hope, be unjust 
to the highly esteemed editor to say that he seems to the reviewer to 
incline somewhat unduly to the earliest possible date, as indeed, does 
F. G. Kenyon in the latest edition of his Handbook , if the review in the 
Rev . Btbl. y January, 1913, may be trusted. To the writer any date 
earlier than the third century seems out of the question. Perhaps it 
will not be out of place here to give expression to the surprise with 
which the reviewer read the statement in the preface (p. ix), that the 
White Monastery near Suhftg, the source of many of the extant manu¬ 
scripts, was supposed to have been founded by .the empress Helena, no 
mention whatever being made of either Pgol or Shnoute, the actual 
founders (see Leipoldt’s SchenuU von A tripe). The ten facsimiles at the 
close of the last volume are well executed and present fine specimens of 
Coptic uncial writing from the fourth to the eighth centuries. 

Taken as a whole, Mr. Homer and the Clarendon Press of Oxford 
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are to be congratulated on the splendid consummation of many years 
of difficult and tedious labor in their classic edition of the Coptic New 
Testament. In conclusion we cannot refrain from expressing the hope 
that Mr. Homer may find occasion to continue and complete his masterly 
work, so that it may include not only the important, new material in 
Sahidic and Bohairic, but the sadly scattered Achmimic fragments and 
the vexed question of the Fayyumic and Memphitic versions, as well. 

M. Sprengung 

Harvard University 


RECENT STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 

Various problems connected with the origin of Christianity con¬ 
tinue to be much discussed. Denial of Jesus’ existence is reaffirmed 
in the recently translated works of Drews 1 and W. B. Smith,* while his 
historicity is defended by David Smith 3 and Thorbum. 4 Van den Bergh 
van Eysinga 5 restates the Dutch school’s radical criticism of the New 
Testament books. Dujardin 6 and Hamilton 7 examine Judaism as a 
source of Christianity, while Clemen 8 studies its non-Jewish origins and 
Perdelwitz? traces the foreign connections of I Peter. 

Drews’s volume is an abridgment from his ChristusmythCy II. Teil, 
in which he answers critics and reasserts his doubts about the historicity 

1 The Witness to the Historicity of Jesus. By Arthur Drews. Translated by 
Joseph McCabe. Chicago: Open Court, 1912. xu+319 pages. $2.25. 

2 Ecce Deus: Studies in Primitive Christianity. By W. B. Smith. Chicago: 
Open Court, 1912. xriv-f352 pages. $2.25. 

* The Historic Jcsuf. By David Smith. New York and London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1912. 128 pages. $1.00. 

4 Jesus the Christ: Historical or Mythicalt By T. J. Thorbum. Edinburgh: 
Clark, 1912. xix4-311 pages. 

5 Die holldndische radikale Kritik des Neuen Testaments. Ihre Geschichte und 
Bedeutung far die Erkenntnis der Entstehung des Christentums. Von G. A. van den 
Bergh van Eysinga. Jena: Diederichs, 1912. xiv-f 187 pages. M. 4. 

4 The Sources of the Christian Tradition: A Critical History of Ancient Judaism . 
By Edouard Dujardin. Translated by Joseph McCabe. Chicago: Open Court, 1912. 
xvi-f3°7 pages. $1.50. 

7 The People of God: An Inquiry into Christian Origins. By H. F. Hamilton. 
In two volumes. London: Frowde, 1912. xxxix-l-261 and xvi+252 pages. 18 s. 

1 Primitive Christianity and Its non-Jewish Sources. By Carl Clemen. Trans¬ 
lated by R. G. Nisbet. Edinburgh: Clark, 1912. xiii+403 pages. 

9 Die Mysterienreligion und das Problem des I. Petrusbriefes. Ein literarischer und 
religionsgeschichtlicher Versuch. Von Richard Perdelwitz. Giessen: Tdpelmann, 
19H. xo8 pages. M. 3.60. 
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of Jesus. While the content of the argument is essentially the same as 
in his former book, The Christ Myth, 1 the material is better arranged. 
As a summary of the negative position in general, and a sample of the 
radicals’ reply to criticisms of their position, the volume is a useful 
addition to the literature of the subject. 

Smith’s Ecce Deus has already been reviewed in these pages. 3 The 
English version is practically a reproduction of the German, and shows 
the same fragmentary and opportunist character which marks his pre¬ 
vious work in this field. He seems to give a partial promise to correct 
these defects in the future, for he says, regarding his presentation: “Let 
no one suppose, however, that the author’s quiver is herewith emptied. 
. . . . 1 Her strongest-wingfed shaft the muse is nursing still.’” In a 
“Postscript” the more recent literature of the subject is surveyed. 

Van den Bergh van Eysinga renders a service to scholarship by bring¬ 
ing together in convenient form a summary of Dutch radical criticism. 
Though this school is fast dropping out of sight, and has played no very 
important rdle in the field of New Testament criticism, it is still a matter 
of interest to the historian and so concise a statement of its positions is 
very acceptable. The author connects it with the passing debate about 
Jesus’ existence, summarizing his results in nine points: (i) a life of Jesus 
cannot be written, on account of the inadequacy of the sources; (2) the 
Gospel of Mark, abridged to suit the rationalistic or modem religious 
taste, does not in any sense present a conceivable figure as the founder 
of Christianity at the beginning of our era; (3) the farther one traces 
back the gospel writing the more docetic it appears; (4) the oldest 
Christianity does not owe its origin to any individual in Palestine but is 
the product of numerous factors, among which the coloring of contempo¬ 
rary religious philosophy is one of the most important; (5) non-radical 
criticism leaves Paul’s relation to Jesus and to the primitive community, 
with which he avoided almost all intercourse for a period of seventeen 
years, an unsolved riddle; (6) Paul’s epistles as a whole are not real 
letters but writings intended for public instruction and admonition; 
(7) as we have them they betray a Roman Catholic spirit, and are 
gnostic in origin, (8) the Galatian letter, the most genuine of all according 
to the usual view, is a rather unskilful patchwork of words borrowed 
from the other principal letters; (9) the saeculi silentium about the chief 
letters cannot be explained from the traditional standpoint. These 
deductions, it should be remembered, are van den Bergh van Eysinga’s 

1 See review in the American Journal of Theology , October, 1911, p. 626. 

2 American Journal of Theology , October, 1911, p. 627. 
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own and do not represent Dutch radicalism in toto . While it uniformly 
holds that a large element of fancy is to be found in the gospels, its more 
substantial representatives have not thought to account for the origin 
of Christianity without the person of the historical Jesus. 

David Smith’s Historic Jesus affords little of value for the student 
of Christian origins. As the author himself states, his book is “less an 
argument than a personal confession” of faith in the historicity of the 
gospel. Thorbum, on the other hand, has acquainted himself with the 
recent discussion about Jesus’ historicity and has taken a serious attitude 
toward it. First he orients the reader in the problem by a cursory glance 
at radical criticism in Germany from Strauss to Drews. Next he pre¬ 
sents the historical data in support of Jesus’ historicity, and, finally, 
he subjects to criticism the mythical data of which the radicals make so 
much. The argument of the book issues in three conclusions: (1) the 
Christ of Paul is identical with the Jesus of the synoptists; (2) the Jesus 
of the synoptists is a historical person; (3) the Jesus Christ of primitive 
Christianity was no mere idea but a real historical individual and the 
founder of Christianity. 

Dujardin’s main title is slightly misleading, since he is occupied 
chiefly with the origin of the Old Testament books. Following Maurice 
Vemes, he makes all the biblical writings post-exilic. There were never 
any ancient prophets by the name of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah. 
These are creations of fancy, and their writings is purely works of 
fiction. These fictions became in turn the source of Christianity, in so 
far as the work of John the Baptist and Jesus is concerned. The exist¬ 
ence of Jesus is felt to be doubtful; yet if he is historical he, like John 
or Theudas, attempted to reproduce the work of the ancient prophets, 
whom he and his contemporaries naively treated as historical characters. 
Thus finally Israel had prophets in other than a literary sense; and we 
are to picture to ourselves John and Jesus, as “wonder-workers, healers 
of men and beasts, wandering from town to town, living by begging or 
rascality . . . .” (p. 259). It goes without saying that Dujardin’s 
reading of ancient history is not to be taken seriously. 

Hamilton also links Christian origins closely with Jewish history, but 
in a very different way. The two religions are “organic parts of a single 
whole,” that whole being historic revelation. This was begun in Judaism, 
was brought to completion in Christianity, and is perpetuated upon earth 
by means of a divinely officered institution in the form of the [Anglican] 
church, the true “People of God.” Christianity is “the religion of the 
Jews reorganized by Jesus the Messiah,” and the Christian creeds are 
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but “logical deductions” from the records of revelation given to the 
Jews in the Old Testament, in Jesus the Messiah, and in the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Henceforth all Jews who did not accept Jesus as the Mes¬ 
siah cut themselves off from the inheritance of their fathers. The true 
people of God are now to be found in the church. It has two organs 
which, above all others, are requisite for the performance of its vital 
functions. These are the presbyterate, which is the organ for the cele¬ 
bration of the Eucharist, and the episcopate, through which authority 
to represent the church at the Eucharist is transmitted. Accordingly, 
the hope is expressed that all Christians will return to the Eucharist 
of the historic ministry, “because the church cannot be what it ought 
to be without that return.” And the only proper basis of union is felt 
to be the acceptance of “a ministry of bishops, priests, and deacons.” 
Thus our author defines Christian origins. So purely doctrinaire a 
reading of history defies critical comment. Indeed some readers may 
find it almost as difficult to take Hamilton, as Dujardin, seriously. 

Perdelwitz, by a thoroughgoing religionsgeschichiliche method, ^ 
endeavors to interpret I Peter. His solution of the literary problem, 
according to which 1:3—4:11 and i:iff.; 4:12—5:14 are originally 
separate documents, is of less interest to us than are his conclusions 
regarding the genetic kinship of the contents. He finds relation to the 
thought of the Mystery-religions to be close. The epistle uses terms 
and ideas which are not capable of being understood except by compari¬ 
son with current religious notions in heathendom. This knowledge the 
author of I Peter assumes on the part of his readers, hence he does not 
define his terms. At times his language is to be understood in the light 
of an implied contrast between Christianity and other faiths, a contrast 
which would be self-evident to the original readers but which can be 
understood by us only as we read between the lines. In fact I Pet. 

1:3—4:11 is thought to have been prepared originally for the instruction 
of Christian novitiates, and perhaps read to them on the occasion 
of baptism. While the details of Perdelwitz’ work are not always con- 1 
vindng, his exposition of such notions as the new birth, union with the I 
deity, incorruptible seed, “spiritual” milk, and the like, are often very \ 
suggestive. 

Clemen makes an exhaustive examination of items in the New 
Testament which have been assigned a non-Jewish origin by one or 
another of the representatives of the religionsgeschichiliche school. In 
plan, content, and point of view the present book is substantially a 
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reproduction of the German edition which appeared in 1908 1 (though the 
Giessen publisher prints 1909 on the title-page). The English version is 
intended to be “ to some extent a second and revised edition.” The only 
noticeable alterations in the new volume are references to the literature 
which has appeared in the meantime. Yet these supplements are of a 
very meager sort, most strikingly so in regard to the debate about Jesus' 
historicity, for which Germany is especially responsible. 

The translation itself is well done. But why did not the translator 
give an English rendering of French, Greek, and Latin quotations, which 
often make up a large part of the author’s text ? It cannot be that he 
feared to draw a veil over the sources cited, for he has translated the 
many passages quoted from German authorities. Of course the tech¬ 
nical student must always consult the original, and the general reader 
who is sufficiently familiar with Greek, Latin, and French to understand 
the many lengthy quotations in these languages is very likely to prefer 
to read the German edition of the book. But the volume contains a 
vast amount of material of interest to a much wider circle, to whom it 
might have been made more thoroughly accessible. 

Above all else the book is a summary of opinions on the points dis¬ 
cussed, and as such is an admirable work of reference. Full indexes, 
even more detailed than in the German edition, contribute most help¬ 
fully toward this end. It is also true that the author always gives his 
own view on a disputed point, yet often very summarily and sometimes 
with all too brief a statement of the data upon which his opinion is based. 
In a field where so many things are obscure and debatable one is perhaps 
disposed to make unreasonable demands upon an author by insisting on 
caution against closing a question too hastily. We do not mean to 
class the author among the “dogmatists,” but only to express a wish 
that on some future occasion he may find opportunity to discuss the more 
important phases of the subject if not with less reference to the views of 
modem writers at least with a more detailed examination of original 
sources. 

For several years Professor Clemen has been a helpful guide to 
students in this field, and the present volume further increases our sense 
of obligation and gratitude to him. If we raise a few queries regarding 
general method, it must not be taken as a depreciation of his services. 
In a field so important as - this, where much work is being done and much 
yet remains to be done, it is almost impossible to avoid asking questions. 

1 See American Journal of Theology , January, 1910, pp. 127-29. 
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In the first place, must not scientific research take great precautions 
against being influenced by the feeling that an idea derived from a non- 
Jewish source is, on that very account, of inferior worth ? We do not 
mean to accuse Clemen of a deliberate bias in this respect, yet he some¬ 
times seems unduly gratified at establishing the originality, or the 
Jewish origin, of all those ideas which are thought to belong to Christian¬ 
ity’s “vital essence.” And, conversely, the discovery of foreign origin 
for such ideas as belief in the devil and realistic eschatology, which are 
found to lie on the “fringe of Christianity,” and which some Christians 
nowadays wish to discard, is thought to have a liberating effect; “if we 
cannot hold them any longer in this form we may now all the more readily 
[since they are proved to be of foreign origin] abandon them” (p. 372). 
On the other hand, Paul’s uniqueness is saved, though much of his 
thinking is admitted to have been influenced by heathen philosophy, by 
affirming that this influence was “for the most part only in the direction 
which his mind had taken, or would have taken, apart from philosophy” 
(p. 73). We question whether there is not here a lingering influence of 
the notion that Christianity to be “true” must be authenticated by 
means of a unique and restricted revelation. Is such an interest com¬ 
patible with a strictly religionsgeshichtiiche investigation ? 

Again, to what extent may one regard the form in which an idea is 
expressed as genetically quite distinct from, and wholly without essential 
influence upon, the idea itself ? Time and again we are told, in effect, 
that only the “expression” has been borrowed; the “thing itself,” 
the “idea,” is altogether underived. Whether this cleavage can be 
traced so clearly in real life as in our academic distinction of terms is at 
least a fair question. Practically, we must allow that forms of expression 
rarely exist apart from the ideas they embody, and the latter are apt to 
be exceedingly tenuous until crystallized into language. Hence, when 
Christians appropriated gentile expressions, as they are conceded to have 
done on certain occasions, they would seem at least to have molded their 
idea to fit the foreign dress, if indeed their thinking did not crystallize 
itself into language under the direct influence of gentile thought. 

In the last resort is not the atomistic method, which examines and 
compares “ideas” largely in isolation from the broad cultural and 
religious situation within the ancient oriental world, incapable of yield¬ 
ing satisfactory results ? Do we not need a longer perspective and a wider 
horizon? When we find Christianity growing up in a world already 
full of religions, gentile as well as Jewish, and when contact with the 
former was so dose and persistent as we know it to have been, it is diffi- 
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cult to see why Judaism should so generally be given the benefit of the 
doubt in deciding the genesis of a Christian idea. Too often our author 
has, we feel, taken refuge behind such statements as “ foreign influence 
need not be assumed,” it would be “an unnecessary concession to the 
religious-historical school.” Yet is not such influence the normal thing 
to look for on many occasions, so far as the historical situation is con¬ 
cerned ? 

But finally, we wish to emphasize the fact that Professor Clemen has 
given us a wealth of information, and has, we believe, made students 
in this field his debtor for some time to come. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University op Chicago 


NEW BOOKS ON PAUL 

Scholars are more and more coming to recognize the importance of 
better understanding Paul's religious world in order to interpret the 
apostle correctly. With this end in view Bohlig studies the culture of 
Tarsus in the early imperial period. 1 His method is thoroughgoing 
and his conclusions are drawn from a first-hand examination of the 
ancient sources. These are chiefly of three kinds: coins, inscriptions, 
and literary remains. The ancient writer most frequently quoted is 
^Dion of Prusa who was born about the middle of the first century a.d., 
and whose interest in and familiarity with Asia Minor make him an 
especially valuable witness. 

Three chief topics are investigated; viz., the religion, the philosophy, 
and the Judaism of Tarsus. The first topic is treated at greatest length, 
and contains the most interesting material. A study of the popular 
religion of Tarsus reveals a highly developed religious syncretism in 
Hellenistic times. The most prominent figure among the active deities, 
as distinct from the more transcendent divinities, was Sandan (Sandon, 
Sandes). He was a hero-deity, sometimes designated Sandan-Hercules, 
and was of Cappadocian and Cilidan origin. In fact, it is thought that 
his form can be traced to Hittite times. As for his significance in Paul's 
day he was a vegetation-deity, who, in his death and resurrection, 
typified Nature's death in winter and revival in springtime. In this 
r 61 e he was a savior-deity like Adonis in Syria, Attis in Phrygia, Osiris 
in Egypt, and Tammuz in Babylonia. While Paul as a Jewish youth 

1 Die Gcisteskultur von Tarsos im augusteischen Zeitalter mit Beriicksicktigung der 
paulinischen Sckriften. Von Hans Bttblig. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1913. 178 pages. M. 6. 
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in Tarsus would undoubtedly be familiar with this popular religion, other 
items in the religion of the city are found to have been more influential, 
since they were of such a character as more easily to penetrate through 
the barrier separating Jews and gentiles. These are mysticism, con¬ 
temporary cosmology, Mithraism, and Stoic philosophy. The last of 
these is not found to be very significant, though its influence is recognized. 
The other factors have affected Paul most. His mysticism—Christ 
in the believer, life in Christ, the indwelling spirit, working of powers, 
the ecstatic character of religion in general—has its closest affinities 
neither with Judaism nor with Stoicism but with the Syrio-Hellenistic 
mysticism found in the Mystery-religions. PauTs world-view also 
contained some distinctly Hellenistic features, e.g., the numerical 
scheme of three and nine as against the Semitic use of seven and twelve. 
With regard to Mithraic influence the author speaks with special cau¬ 
tion, inasmuch as many scholars hold, on the basis of Cumont’s study 
of the Mithraic mysteries, that Tarsus is not likely to have felt the influ¬ 
ence of Mithraism in Paul’s day. But, as Bohlig points out, the god 
Mithra must at this time have been known, and probably well known, in 
this section of Asia Minor. His name appears in a cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tion at Boghazkioi as early as the thirteenth century b.c. Moreover, 
Persian influence in general had been active in religious life in the 
vicinity of Tarsus for several centuries prior to Paul, and not a few 
Persian characteristics had been absorbed by the local god Sandan. 
The conception of Mithra as mediator reminds us of Gal. 3:19 f. Yet 
Paul is thought to use the term in a fundamentally different sense. 
Other ideas, such as “glory,” or the contrast between light and darkness, 
truth and falsehood, are held to be primarily Persian and more speci¬ 
fically Mithraic. Bohlig has not, it should be remembered, attempted to 
trace the rdigionsgeschicktliche affinities of Paul’s religion as a whole, 
but only to give a picture of the Tarsan background, more especially 
in the pre-Christian period of Paul’s life. Thus the book is only a frag¬ 
ment, but a very important fragment for students of Paul. 

Gardner, on the other hand, portrays Paul’s religion as a whole. 1 
He also takes into account the influence of Hellenism upon Paul. The 
volume presents conclusions rather than arguments, a method which is 
likely to leave the reader in an uncertain frame of mind when the subject 
matter treated belongs in so debatable a region as that of Paul’s relation 
to other religions. And whether the author has drawn his conclusions 

1 The Religious Experience of St. Paul. By Percy Gardner. New York: Put¬ 
nam; London: Williams & Norgate, 1911. xvi-f 263 pages. 
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from a study of other writers, or from first-hand examination of the 
sources, is not certain since references are rarely given. Anrich, Dieterich, 
Frazer, and Reitzenstein seem to be his chief authorities. As the pres¬ 
entation of a point of view, and of a point of view which at present 
needs attention, the book makes interesting and profitable reading. 
Paul’s conversion, his call, the Pauline mystery, faith and the sacraments, 
eschatology or the future life, ethics, psychology, Christology, faith and 
the church, Paul and modernity, are the chapter headings. The author 
believes that Paul displays a large element of originality in his Christian 
thinking, but that he was also in close contact with the Mystery-religions 
and appropriated therefrom many ideas and expressions. For example, 
in speaking of baptism and the Lord’s Supper Gardner says: “in each 
case an existing rite of Jewish origin was taken up and interpreted in a 
manner parallel to that of the mysteries.” Or again, the idea of purity 
in the Mysteries “laid a basis on which ultimately could arise the idea of 
the Christian church.” 

Rostron’s Christology of St. Paul 1 stands in striking contrast with 
the two previously mentioned volumes. One might almost suspect 
that our author does not know there is a religionsgeschichtliche method. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that his interest is so predomi¬ 
nantly philosophical-theological that the religionsgesckichtliche approach 
has for him no interest, and would seem incapable of yielding profitable 
results. In fact, he says, referring to the possibility of tracing genetic 
kinship between Paul and the heathen religions, that “the study of 
Christian origins is yet in its cradle, but as it grows we believe the syn¬ 
thesis of its different lines of inquiry will confirm the conclusions reached 
above,” that is, “that St. Paul’s faith was as true, if not quite as rigidly 
defined, as that of the great army of Christian saints who have placed 
unshaken trust in the perfection of the deity and the manhood of our 
Lord united in one person.” As an exposition of Pauline Christology 
worked out along strictly traditional lines, the book may be commended; 
as a historical study of the genesis of Pauline Christology, it seems to be 
of little value. 

Deissner’s monograph 2 on the Pauline conception of the spirit and 
the resurrection hope deals with a very familiar yet a very difficult 
problem. As is well known, Paul in I Cor. and I Thess. defines the future 

1 The Christology of St. Paul (Hulsean Prize Essay). By S. N. Rostron. Lon¬ 
don: Scott, 1912. xv-f 249 pages. 5$. net. 

* Auferstehungshojfnung vnd Pneumagcdanke bei Paulus. Von Kurt Deissner. 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1912. vi+157 pages. M. 3.50. 
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hope of the individual Christian in terms of a resurrection at the time 
of the Parousia. Those who die in the meantime “sleep.” But in II 
Cor. chap. 5 and Phil. chap. 1, we find the notion that one passes into 
fellowship with the heavenly Christ immediately after death. Several 
interpreters have found here a fundamental change in Paul’s position. 
In the earlier passages his view is Jewish, defining the future hope in 
terms of bodily resurrection and judgment, while his later view is thought 
to show an appropriation of Greek ideas which defined the future hope 
as immediate immortality for the soul. Deissner rejects these views 
claiming that Paul’s thought never underwent any fundamental change, 
since his hope in both the earlier and the later passages rests ultimately 
upon his doctrine of the spirit. The ground of hope is the believer’s 
spiritual fellowship with the risen Jesus—the believer is in Christ, 
Christ is in him, and the union endures beyond death since Christ has 
triumphed over death. Thus Paul made no essential change when 
he thought of this union as existing immediately after death. His 
elimination of the notion of a brief period of sleep was a natural conse¬ 
quence of his own later conviction that he himself must face death. 
Then he feels that fellowship with Christ cannot be broken even for a 
brief period. Accordingly Deissner finds Paul to have been uninfluenced 
by Greek philosophy; his doctrine of the future life is a product of his 
own experience. 

Perhaps it is not strange that our author should have been content 
to mention the Stoics as the only possible source of Hellenistic influence 
upon Paul. It certainly has not been the custom to look for light 
elsewhere, but is it not remarkable, when Deissner defines Paul’s hope 
so fundamentally in terms of fellowship with a dying and rising redeemer, 
that it should not have occurred to him to compare Paul’s faith with the 
similar idea taught by the Mystery-religions ? 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University or Chicago 


THE JOHANNINE STUDIES OF CLEMEN AND B. WEISS 

The recent appearance of two volumes on the Fourth Gospel 1 
reminds us that this New Testament book still presents a large number 
of very difficult problems. The literary unity, the authorship, the 

1 Die Entstehung des Johannesevangeliums. Von Carl Clemen. Halle a. S.: 
Niemeyer, 1912. viii+493 pages. M. 14. 

Das Johannesevangelium als einheiUiches Werk geschichtlich erkltort. Von Bern- 
hard Weiss. Berlin: Trowitzsch u. Sohn, 1912. xv-f 365 pages. 
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purpose, the date and place of composition, the historical reliability are 
all questions which have of late been answered quite differently by 
different scholars. Of these two latest discussions, Clemen surveys 
the whole field, while Weiss is chiefly concerned with the problem of 
literary unity. 

Clemen’s volume is, in the first place, a valuable compendium of the 
literature—both German and foreign—of the subject. The author never 
tires of stating the opinions of other scholars. This is a valuable feature 
of his work, yet a reader must guard against supposing that the problems 
are to be solved by summarizing current opinions rather than by a first¬ 
hand examination of the original data. In the introduction recent 
theories about the gospel’s literary origin and reliability are examined. 
The evidence is thought to be against any hypothesis of a Grundschrift , 
later extensively redacted. Rather, we have a single author employing 
various traditions whose form had been partially determined beforehand 
through oral tradition. As for the historicity of the gospel, its framework 
and manner of presenting Jesus’ teaching are held to be largely the 
evangelists’ own creation, yet he availed himself of some genuine tra¬ 
ditions which supplement and even correct the synoptic data. 

Clemen’s main discussion (pp. 48-348) is a defense of these theses by 
a detailed examination of the gospel’s contents, subdivided into three 
main sections: chaps. 1-6, 7-12, and 13-20. Chap. 21 is an appendix, 
but the rest of the book is found to be a literary unit. Though in general 
a free composition, it has more complete topographical details than the 
Synoptic Gospels (e.g., 4:6 ff.; 5:2; 19:20, 42); it has additional infor¬ 
mation about certain persons who came into contact with Jesus (e.g., 
1:28, 44 ff.; 3:23; 6:71; 13:26; 19:25; 21:2) it tells of new incidents 
in Jesus’ career (e.g., 2:1 ff.); it gives a more original form of some of 
Jesus’ sayings (e.g., 12:25; cf. Matt. 10:39; Luke 17:33), and John 
12:16 is more accurate than the synoptic narrative in depicting the 
disciples’ attitude toward the “Triumphal Entry.” Yet on the whole 
this gospel has greater historical worth as a source of information for the 
evolution of early Christianity than as a source for the life and teaching 
of Jesus. 

Finally the problems of provenance, date, and origin are discussed. 
Asia is fixed upon as the place of origin, between the years 94 and 115. 
The author was not John the apostle, though the latter had resided in 
Asia during the later years of his life and had been the exponent of the 
type of Christianity which is exemplified in the Fourth Gospel. In fact 
this work was most probably written by one of his pupils who was him- 
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self a Jew by birth and an admirer of the apostle, from whom he had 
derived some first-hand information about Jesus. 

In its general attitude the work of Weiss is much the same as 
Clemen’s, though attention is centered upon the literary problem. 
Criticism is directed chiefly against Spitta’s Das Johannesevangdium als 
Qudle der Geschichte Jesu (Gottingen, 1910), which distinguishes a 
Grundschrift and two somewhat extensive redactions in our present 
gospel. Wellhausen and Wendt also come in for a share of criticism. 
In fact Weiss thinks that all attempts at literary analysis are vain. 
Moreover, the Tiibingen hypothesis, that the gospel is primarily a tend¬ 
ency writing without any serious historical intention, is rejected. The 
evangelist, it is conceded, composed his narrative in a free manner and 
was strongly influenced by the theological notions of his time, yet he 
availed himself of ancient tradition and he felt his work to be of a his¬ 
torical character. He never, however, copied sources literally, and so 
the primitive elements in his gospel cannot be discovered by any elaborate 
scheme of literary analysis. It is left for exegesis alone, by a careful 
study of the writer’s thought, to discover where he betrays dependence 
upon earlier tradition and where he superimposed his own ideas. 

With this end in view, Weiss goes through the gospel, verse by verse, 
giving a detailed exposition. His study issues in the conviction that 
one unifying purpose runs through all the material, notwithstanding 
the breaks in continuity and the inner contradictions sometimes observed. 
The author’s first interest was not to record a series of events; his work 
throughout was a Lehr - and Erbauungsschrifl , intended for use within 
the community or in missionary work. He felt that the chief need of the 
community was not orientation in the details of Jesus’ life but edifying 
facts about the earthly Jesus in order to stimulate a living faith in the 
exalted and glorified Christ. Hence historical incidents were narrated 
only incidentally, as a means of demonstrating the significance of Jesus’ 
person and work. With this interest uppermost the evangelist was not 
always particular to ascertain the exact words of Jesus, or to keep strict 
historical continuity in narrating the course of events. In fact, some, 
times he was so careless as to contradict himself. These features are 
incidental to his method and so are no sufficient ground, as Spitta, Well¬ 
hausen, and other analysts have assumed, for an extensive literary 
analysis of the book. 

Yet the gospel is more truly historical than, for example, the Tiibing¬ 
en critics supposed. The writer was not an apologist, writing to create 
tradition for tradition’s own sake; nor was he a historical critic in the 
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modern sense of the term. His interest in history was so completely 
subordinate to his interest in edification that he freely idealized tra¬ 
dition, making no effort to copy available sources closely nor yet inten¬ 
tionally perverting his sources. When he wrote tradition was in a fluid 
state, and was no doubt reported differently by different persons. Thus 
he felt quite free to interpret the tradition, whether it was a matter of 
his own personal recollection or was derived from a source, in line with 
the edifying intention of his work. Whether the author was an eye¬ 
witness or not is, therefore, not a fundamental consideration for the 
question of either literary unity or historicity. The item of first impor¬ 
tance is the author’s purpose. And exegetical study of the gospel shows, 
according to Weiss, that this is such as to prohibit the copying of original 
documents by him; and an understanding of his purpose also enables 
us to distinguish to some extent between what is the product of his 
fancy and what he derived from more reliable tradition. 

This insistence upon literary unity—a point upon which Clemen and 
Weiss agree—is very timely in view of the recent advocacy of partition 
theories by Schwartz, Wellhausen, Spitta, and Wendt. The impression 
of unity which the gospel makes, so far as its pragmatic interest is 
concerned, is certainly striking, and is a strong argument against the 
analysts. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University of Chicago 


BROOKE’S COMMENTARY ON THE JOHANNINE EPISTLES 1 

In this new volume of the “International Critical Commentary” 
Mr. Brooke has provided a remarkably complete apparatus for the 
study of the Johannine epistles. In addition to the commentary proper 
and an introduction much fuller than is usual in the series, he supplies 
an appendix in which the attempt is made to reconstruct the Old Latin 
version, and a set of very useful indices, analyzing the vocabulary of the 
epistles and comparing it with that of the Fourth Gospel. 

The commentary proper is clear, concise, and scholarly; and has 
the quality, not often found in commentaries, of being readable and 
interesting. It is sufficiently full on all matters of detail, but does not 
submerge the larger questions of interpretation under a mass of mere 
grammatical and textual discussion. The more outstanding difficulties 

x A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Johannine Epistles . By Rev. A. E. 
Brooke, Dean and Divinity Lecturer, King’s College, Cambridge. New York: 
Scribner, 1912. xc-f 242 pages. $2.50. 
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are considered at length in special notes, e.g., the meaning of the word 
“Paraclete,” the history of the Antichrist conception, the reading Ava 
in 1 John 4:3, above all the crucial passage on the three witnesses. In 
the case of this last message Mr. Brooke accepts the explanation that 
the “water” implies a reference to the attestation of Jesus’ sonship on 
the occasion of his baptism. One cannot but feel that this explanation 
is inadequate, especially in view of the curious affinity of the passage 
to John 19:34, 35. A few extended notes might well have been devoted 
to the underlying theological conceptions of the epistle, e.g., life, light, 
the Spirit. Mr. Brooke is always suggestive when he touches on ques¬ 
tions of Johannine thought; and for this reason we regret the more that 
he has not somewhat widened the scope of his commentary. 

His conclusions on the various critical problems which beset the 
interpretation of these epistles are fully set forth in the introduction. 
From the strong resemblances in language, style, and teaching he infers 
that the Gospel and First Epistle are written by the same author; to 
this author also he ascribes the two shorter epistles, which could hardly 
have survived except under cover of the more important works. At the 
same time he allows for differences between the Gospel and the Epistle 
which seem to indicate that some interval had elapsed before the later 
work was written. Which was the later work? After a careful dis¬ 
cussion, Mr. Brooke decides that the priority lies with the Gospel. Not 
only does it bear the marks of superior force and originality, but its 
teaching is everywhere presupposed in the Epistle. The teaching of 
the Gospel had been misunderstood, or not sufficiently laid to heart, and 
the evangelist writes a second time to enforce its doctrine in the terms 
of practical religious appeal. He addresses himself, not to the church 
at large, but to a special audience with whose circumstances he is per¬ 
sonally familiar. Mr. Brooke insists, we believe with justice, that the 
traditional term “catholic epistles” has given a false direction to the 
whole interpretation of the work, and that it has chiefly misled the more 
radical critics. The Epistle is not so much a doctrinal treatise as a 
pastoral letter, and its ideas are not unfolded according to any formal 
plan. An ethical and a christological thesis are involved in each other, 
and while there is some indication of a threefold grouping, we must 
allow for the free and spontaneous movement of the writer’s thought. 
The immediate occasion of the Epistle appears to have been the with¬ 
drawal from the church of certain members who had come under the 
influence of false teaching; and Mr. Brooke devotes careful discussion 
to the nature of this heresy. He believes that the writer had in his 
mind several different types of error—Jewish, gnostic, and docetic— 
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but that his attack is mainly directed against opinions similar to those 
of Cerinthus. These opinions had led not only to false conceptions of 
Christ, but to a setting-aside of the “new commandment” of brotherly 
love in favor of a purely Old Testament morality. 

Not the least interesting section of the introduction is concerned 
with the two shorter epistles. Mr. Brooke decides that the reference 
to “the elect lady” must be taken figuratively. With regard to the 
Third Epistle he is not altogether satisfied with Harnack’s suggestion 
that we have here an attempt to support the primitive itinerant ministry 
as against the rising episcopate. He argues that while a conflict between 
the two rival ministries is indicated, the sympathies of the “elder” are 
with the episcopal movement, which he seeks to use as a safeguard 
against private ambitions. In connection with the two shorter epistles 
the great question of authorship comes up for discussion. Mr. Brooke 
is here content, perhaps wisely, with an open verdict. “We have every 
reason to believe that an 1 elder’ held a prominent position in Asia Minor 
about the close of the first century. There are valid reasons for calling 
him John. His relation to John the son of Zebedee is a mystery which, 
at present at least, we have not evidence enough to enable us to solve.” 
On the whole he inclines to the hypothesis that the Johannine literature 
is due to a pupil of the apostle, although he admits that this conjecture 
only partially removes the critical difficulties. 

Even from this meager summary it will be possible to form some 
conception of the range and the critical value of Mr. Brooke’s work. 
He has faced all the difficulties of a singularly difficult book, and has 
everywhere shown the same thoroughness of treatment and the same 
independence and sobriety of judgment. In a good many of its New 
Testament numbers the “International Critical Commentary” has 
proved not a little disappointing; but the present volume by Mr. Brooke, 
along with the no less excellent companion volume on the Thessalonian 
epistles by Professor Frame, will go far to redeem it. We may be per¬ 
mitted to hope that an effort will be made to maintain the remaining 
New Testament numbers on the high level now attained. 

E. F. Scott 

Queen’s University, 

Kingston, Canada 


RECENT STUDIES OF PROTESTANTISM 

The many works devoted to the theology of Albrecht Ritschl have 
drawn attention incidentally to the changes in his views which occurred 
in the progress of his investigations, but none of them has attempted a 
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general survey of these changes. This want has now been met, in a 
degree, by the recent work of Fabridus. 1 By a comparison of RitschTs 
earlier works with his later, and espedally by comparing the successive 
editions of his Rechtfertigung und Versdhttung, the development of 
RitschTs views is traced systematically. The method of the work is 
to set the most pertinent passages in RitschTs statement side by side 
and thence indicate the results. The discussion falls into two parts, 
the development in RitschTs general view of Christianity and the develop¬ 
ment of his theological prindples. This the author believes to be the 
natural order in any case. 

The topics for treatment in the first division are: The Kingdom of 
God and Redemption; Christian Perfection; Sin; God, Christ, and the 
Church. Some of the conclusions are: In the original form of the 
Ritschlian theology the Kingdom of God is an ethical concept, that is, 
it embraces all human actions proceeding from love and directed to the 
fulfilment of the divine end; in the later form of his doctrine it becomes 
a direct religious concept, that is, it is a gift, the superearthly reign 
God and the correlate of human blessedness or highesTgOSd. Similarly, 
Christian perfection is increasingly connected with the idea of divine 
grace and the polemic against mysticism as opposed to the social and 
ethical character of evangelical Christianity and its kindly view of the 
world becomes sharper. Sin and its punishment are given a more objec¬ 
tive character in the later thought of Ritschl than in the earlier; it also 
becomes not so much opposition to the divine will as religious imper¬ 
fection. Christ is more and more distinguished from the church 
communion and more nearly related with God who is best known as the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. In general it may be said, then, that 
the thought of Ritschl turns from the distinctively ethical interpreta¬ 
tion of Christianity to the distinctively religious, both in his doctrines v 
and in his theological principles. In the latter the authority of the 
Christian church comes in for more recognition as his thought progresses. 

The author’s investigations constitute not only an interesting study 
of the famous theologian whose name has become familiar to the theologi¬ 
cal world, but one also that will be henceforth indispensable to the 
student of the Ritschlian movement. 

George Cross 

Rochester Theological Seminary 

1 Die Entwicklung in Albrecht Ritschls Theolcgie von 1874 bis i88q, Von Cajus 
Fabridus. Tubingen: Mohr, 1909. v-f 140 pages. M. 4. 
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A recent volume by Dr. Schian in the series of “Studies in the 
History of Modem Protestantism,” is a contribution to the history of 
the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century. 1 
It is concerned with but one phase of Pietism—its relation to the trans¬ 
formation which came over preaching in the German Protestant Church 
coincident with the rise of the Pietistic movement. 

After giving a description of the method of preaching in vogue in 
orthodox pulpits previous to the rise of Pietism, the author gives a 
brief summary of the literary warfare occasioned by the publication of 
Spener’s Pia Desideria in 1675, and his attack upon the orthodox 
sermon. Under the influence of Protestant scholasticism the sermon 
had degenerated into a dryness of form and a poverty of content, which 
either drove people from the church or tempted them to levity and dis¬ 
order during the long, tedious services. Hard-and-fast rules of composi¬ 
tion gave wearisome monotony of form. The chief end of preaching 
seemed to be to produce a sermon carefully conformed to the prescribed 
scholastic method. Sermons were burdened with artificial decorations, 
learned references, and quotations in foreign languages, and doctrinal 
controversies. 

Against all this Spener declared that the “pulpit is not the place in 
which to parade one’s art, but to preach vigorously and simply the word 
of the Lord as the divine means for the saving of the people.” He made 
the moral and the spiritual improvement of the people the test of a true 
sermon. The Pietists did not meet their own ideal of a sermon in all 
respects. They improved the content, but continued to be enslaved 
to the traditional form. 

To the Pietists belongs the credit for inaugurating the reform of the 
sermon. It was their most natural and most important instrument 
for accomplishing their purpose. They attacked the problem of church 
reform at this point. They were the earliest to establish seminaries for 
the training of preachers apart from the university schools of theology, 
in which the theory and art of preaching was given a leading place. 
They encouraged the study of the Bible in special meetings either on 
Sunday or during the week. In these meetings the sermon of the pre¬ 
vious Sunday was made the subject of inquiry and discussion, and 
the basis of the catechetical instruction of the young. 

But with all the attention of the Pietists to the reform of preaching, 
the author finds that their influence was negative rather than positive 

1 Schian, Dr. D. Martin. Ortkodoxie und Piettsmus im Kampf um die Predict, 
Giessen: Tdpelmann, 1912. 166 pages. M. 4.80. 
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in bringing about the epoch-making transformation of the sermon. The 
positive influences of Pietism made the sermon more practical , more 
biblical , and more edifying in content for the time being within Pietistic 
circles. But outside of such circles there were other influences which 
produced the prevailing sermon of the period both as to form and content. 

It remained for the three “confederates” of Pietism—the new 
German rhetoric, foreign preaching (French and English), and the new 
German philosophy to bring in the new epoch of preaching which has 
persisted in many quarters to the present time. 


Professor Moore has easily sustained the rare qualities of the previ¬ 
ous volume in this series by Professor McGiffert, who wrote of Christian 
thought before Kant. 1 Both are master workmen; and they have pro¬ 
duced a history both interesting and scholarly, condensed and yet clear 
and discriminating. 

Professor Moore is concerned with that revolution in Christian 
thought inaugurated in a very large measure by Kant; but not wholly, for 
there are four movements which have united to give us our modern 
religious thought: the philosophical, the critical, the scientific, and the 
social. Kant had to do chiefly with the first; but his influence was felt 
decisively in all the other movements. The history of this influence 
is clearly explained, and the connection definitely noted in the specu¬ 
lative writing of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, the continuators and 
founders of the Idealistic Philosophy. 

The most revolutionary and recreative deliverance of Kant, for 
theology, was “his distinction of two worlds and two orders of reason,” 
which laid the basis for a new theory of religious knowledge. Those 
two worlds of knowledge are the “subjective” and the “objective,” 
and the two orders of reason the “pure” and the “practical.” But 
more especially the creative part played by the “subjective,” “the 
knowing, experiencing, thinking, acting self,” and the validity of the 
“practical” reason have been of chief influence upon religious thought. 
Here is the official source of much that is characteristic in modem theol¬ 
ogy, and the starting-point of schools of religious thought and criticism 
which have harvested the results of modem scientific investigation. 

When the author passes beyond the immediate successors of Kant 
in the field of philosophical (Fichte, Schelling, Hegel), and theological 
(Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and the Ritschlians) speculation, and of critical 

1 An Outline of the History of Christian Thought Since Kant. By Edward Caldwell 
Moore. New York: Scribner, 1912. 246 pages. $0.75. 
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and historical inquiry (Strauss, Baur, Hamack), and takes up outside 
of Germany the scientific and social movements, the connection with 
Kant is not so definite, scarcely visible. In fact, Kant had nothing to 
do with the beginnings of the critical movement, for it was well under 
way before the publication of his epoch-making “Critiques.” He says: 
“It was Lessing who first cast these fertile ideas into the soil of modem 
thought.” “In the philosophical movement, the outline of which we 
have suggested, what one may call the nidus of a new faith in Scripture 
had been prepared.” “The consequence upon one point, of studies 
starting, so to say, from opposite poles and having no apparent interest 
in common, is instructive. It is an illustration of that which Comte 
said, that all the great intellectual movements of a given time are but 
the manifestations of a common impulse, which pervades and possesses 
the minds of the men of that time.” 

Professor Moore very justly recognizes the leadership of the Germans 
in the philosophical and critical movements, and does not overlook 
the importance of English contributions to the scientific movement. But 
if any adverse criticism is to be made on the book it is in the treatment 
of English-speaking peoples and their contributions to both the scientific 
and social movements. Something like a revolution in religious think¬ 
ing was bom with the publication of the Origin of Species. If the 
leadership of the first half of the nineteenth century belongs to Kant, 
to whom does the second half belong, if not to Darwin ? True, no system 
of theology, on the basis of the evolutionary philosophy, has been 
worked out. But no serious effort by an English or American theologian 
or philosopher to think systematically about any Christian doctrine 
has been made which did not take account of the evolutionary point 
of view. Perhaps this scattered thinking and writing of religious 
problems in the light of evolution is not entitled to designation as a 
movement or a school, yet a group of writers such as Beecher, Le Conte, 
Fiske, Drummond, Munger, Romanes, Griffith-Jones, Abbott, and many 
others who have pursued their inquiries from the same impulse and in 
' the same direction, have had immense influence upon religious thought. 
Our author does not touch this group (except Drummond, whose Ascent 
of Man is referred to), but limits his consideration of “English-speaking 
Peoples” in the last chapter to detached summaries of such writers as 
Coleridge, Maurice, Channing, Bushnell, Phillips Brooks, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Martineau, and William James. 

As a study of the sources, impulses, connections, and influence of 
modem German thinking, the book is an admirable and much-needed 
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survey. But no effort is made to trace and weld together the more 
popular movement in English-speaking countries originating in the work 
of Darwin. This has great need of being done. 

Errett Gates 

University of Chicago 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY UNDER THE STUARTS 

This 1 is the Thirlwall Dissertation of 1911. The period it covers 
is not usually thought of in connection with the spirit of tolerance, 
because the whole trend of legislation was in the opposite direction. 
But Mr. Smith attempts to show, and we think successfully, that there 
was a definite theory of religious liberty which was strongly asserted 
from three distinct points of view—those, namely, of the Noncon¬ 
formists, the rational theologians; and the Whigs. It is evident at a 
glance that intolerance stands athwart the very existence of all these, 
while at the same time fundamentally they had little if any sympathy 
with each other. It is thus seen that purely self-centered motives led 
them to co-operate in the movement toward religious liberty. 

The author has worked the subject up from a careful examination 
of the sources, a partial list of which he has given at the end of the 
volume. He has also made good use of contemporary pamphlets and 
through these as pulsation, with the animus of the time he has been 
able to transmit some of it to his pages even though his treatment is 
brief. He has, of course, likewise used later works, and so has taken 
into account the various, often contradictory, views of the motives of 
the great actors. 

The essay naturally falls into four divisions: “Toleration and the 
Restoration”; “Toleration and the Secular State”; Toleration and 
the Church”; “Toleration and Locke.” 

The connection of dissent and commerce was very close in England 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in particular. The 
dissenters had been regarded as the most seditious type of men, but 
it also came to be understood that the trading part of the nation were 
even more seditious. “The whole movement seemed to be summed up 
in the four words trade, dissent, demagogue, sedition.” A utilitarian 
motive underlay and permeated the age—and men went to that com¬ 
pany whose customs, whose talk and dispositions they liked best. To 

1 The Theory of Religious Liberty in the Reigns of Charles II and James II. By 
F. Russell Smith. New York: Putnam, 1911. vii+ 143 pages. $0.50. 
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the dissenters liberty of conscience was a matter of principle, and 
therefore they wanted a separation of church and state. For empirical 
reasons the Whigs wanted the same thing. They all found a basis for 
politics in the social contract. Divisions were possible in Christianity 
and it was the duty of the state to secure the liberty of its subjects. 

Thus throughout the entire reigns of Charles II and James II 
toleration had been advocated from the most various quarters. “The 
king, the Whig lords and the more independent members of the House 
of Commons used the same arguments as the poor despised sectarians 
whom they persecuted—Baptists, Quakers, and Independents found 
themselves in agreement with liberal members of the church, from which 
they had seceded. Philosophers, scientists, skeptics, and atheists made 
common cause with Roman Catholics.” 

But toleration still waited for its philosopher—who with largeness 
of view and experience, and judicial balance could formulate an adequate 
statement. That man was John Locke. He had a clear conception of 
the functions of the state, and an equally clear conception of the func¬ 
tions of the church, and what was even more important he was able to 
relate those functions. Concisely and with a high degree of success 
Mr. Smith has set forth the inestimable service that Locke has rendered 
in the struggle for both civic and religious liberty, and at the end we 
feel that he has proved his thesis. 

J. W. Moncrief 

University of Chicago 


THE RELIGIONS OF MODERN SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

In the Bross Lectures delivered in 1908 and now published in 
expanded form, 1 Dr. Bliss has given us an authoritative and fascinating 
account of the many types of Christianity and Mohammedanism found 
in modern Syria and Palestine—authoritative, because the learned 
tomes on the subject have been consulted; fascinating, because the 
author, who was bom in Syria and spent a large part of his life there, 
has given us an intensely vivid and boundlessly sympathetic picture of 
the religious life of the modem Syrians. The author’s method of 
gathering materials for his work is thus described in the Preface: 

While many books have been consulted, it is in human documents that the 
richest material has been found. The Greek liturgies have been studied, but 

1 The Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine. By Frederick Jones Bliss. New 
York: Scribner, 1912. xiv-f 354 pages. 
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the manual acts of the mass were explained to me in the sitting-room of a 
kindly parish priest whose wife had baked the communion loaf which he 
reverently used in illustration. Learned books on the dervishes have been 
consulted, but it was through the quaint tales of a gentle-eyed sheikh in 
Jerusalem, who left his humble task of scouring pots and kettles to make me a 
visit, that I learned past all forgetting, that in spite of the wild demonstrations 
which travelers witness for a fee in Constantinople and Cairo, the controlling 
motive of the dervish life is the hunger and thirst after righteousness. 

In the more technical chapters (ii and iii) on the “ Constitution and 
Ritual of the Eastern (Christian) Churches ” numerous misapprehensions, 
mostly concerning minor points, it is true, current in the literature on 
these subjects have been corrected. But the chief value of the book for 
the western reader, for whom it was written, lies in the chapters on Islam 
and the interrelations of the cults (i, iv, and following). In view of the 
fact that it is perhaps the only dangerous rival of Christianity, western 
Christians usually refuse to see any good whatever in Islam. They 
forget, or rather, are not aware that (again quoting Dr. Bliss, p. 14) 

while, in the passion for correct thinking about Christ, the idea of right living 
in the name and after the example of the meek and lowly Jesus was fast dis¬ 
appearing, in far-away Arabia a great religious genius was burning with the 
passion to make known, by persuasion or by force, the simple truth that God 
is One .... in the spiritual lifelessness and the doctrinal divisions of Chris¬ 
tianity lay the opportunity of Islam. 

This book makes it clear to its readers that the eastern Christian 
churches—the only types of Christianity with which the majority of 
Moslems have ever come in contact—are almost as hopeless today as 
they were when Mohammed proclaimed his message. On the other 
hand, one is encouraged by the confident assertion of the author “that 
the idea of God is present to the common consciousness in Syria and 
Palestine with a vividness lacking to the common consciousness in 
western Protestant lands at the present time, ,, and by his belief that “ the 
unqualified pessimistic generalizations” with regard to Islam are “quite 
unwarrantable.” The chapter on the religious orders of Islam, more 
particularly the sections on the dervish organization and life, are espe¬ 
cially enlightening. 

The book is enlivened by anecdotes illustrative of the subjects dis¬ 
cussed. One of these the reviewer would quote in the hope that it may 
induce him who is not yet convinced of the excellence of this remarkable 
volume “to taste and see.” 
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In discussing the many practices and beliefs held in common by 
Christians and Moslems, Dr. Bliss mentions a belief of the Moslems that 
a certain odor, peculiar to themselves, attracts ghosts. 

Once, in speaking with a Maronite peasant about the frequent ablutions of 
the Moslems, I remarked on the fact that the Christians have no such cere¬ 
monies. “No,” he replied, “the Moslems were never cleansed in baptism as 
we are, and are always trying to get rid of their natural evil odor by washing 
themselves all over, but without success. Thank God, I have had no need of 
a bath since I was baptized” [p. 28]. 

D. D. Luckenbux 

University of Chicago 


MACKINTOSH’S EXPOSITION OF MODERN CHRISTOLOGY 1 

There has probably never been a time in the history of Christianity 
when greater difficulties confronted the theologian in dealing with 
Christology. While it has always been true that the unification of the 
characteristics of the historical Jesus with the attributes of the divine 
Christ involved serious problems, exegetical methods formerly allowed 
considerable liberty in the interpretation of the New Testament records. 
We have in the past century, however, become aware of the duty of an 
accurate critical investigation which shall aim to set forth historical 
facts without regard to their doctrinal consequences. The “quest of 
the historical Jesus” has been pursued with ever-increasing complica¬ 
tions, until we are just now more conscious of the problems connected 
with that quest than we are of definite conclusions. This uncertainty 
in the realm of history makes exceedingly difficult the construction of a 
Christology which can lay claim to objective verification. As a matter 
of fact, recent expositions of the subject have very generally appealed 
to the value-judgments of the Christian consciousness for justification. 

But this appeal to Christian consciousness is itself becoming compli¬ 
cated as we realize the psychological genesis of our religious experience. 
It is a well-known fact that one’s experience is shaped by the ideas which 
he has inherited. The question therefore arises whether the values which 
Christians have attached to Christ are not due primarily to the doctrines 
which have been taught. In so far as this is true, the changes in doctrine 
compelled by a modem world-view and by modem critical study of the 

1 The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ. By H. R. Mackintosh. “Interna¬ 
tional Theological Library.” New York: Scribner, 1912. xm+340pages. $2.50. 
net. 
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gospels will induce a different valuation. Thus there seems to be neces¬ 
sary a thorough consideration of the critical questions involved in the 
realms of history and of the psychology of religion in order to be in a 
position to interpret the meaning of the person of Jesus in accordance 
with present demands. 

Professor Mackintosh takes little account of these critical problems. 
For him the recent adventures of the Religionsgeschichtliche Sckule are 
intolerable—because of the religious inadequacy of the outcome. He 
recognizes only one valid type of Christian experience—that expressed 
in Pauline and Johannine mysticism. Believing, as he does, that we do 
not need to go behind the New Testament records for our primary 
historical facts, and that all true Christians are immediately conscious of 
a definite personal recognition of the living Christ in present experience, 
his task is plain. It is to find doctrinal expression for the conception 
of Christ as an eternal divine being who dwelt on earth under human 
limitations in the person of Jesus, and who now lives in divine freedom 
from all finite limitations. This task he prosecutes with consistency. 
There is throughout a warm religious tone which prevents even the most 
speculative portions from becoming abstractly scholastic. There is an 
earnest desire to test all theories by the statements of the gospels and 
by living experience. And there is manifest a courage which forbids the 
easy path of mere positivism, and which ventures boldly into the realm 
of metaphysics in the endeavor to make what is said a deliverance of 
theology rather than a depiction of psychological convictions. The 
result is a new attempt to state Christology in terms of kenoticism, while 
avoiding the most glaring defects of the older theories. 

The book is divided into three portions, the first dealing with the 
New Testament Christology (121 pages); the second tracing the history 
of christological thinking (pp. 122-284); and the third setting forth the 
constructive statement (pp. 285-534). 

In the first portion Professor Mackintosh takes the New Testament 
narratives at face value and discovers in the thought of the writers of the 
New Testament the essentials of the Christology which he himself 
holds. “Two certainties are shared in common by all the New Testa¬ 
ment writers: first, that the life and consciousness of Jesus was in form 
completely human; second, that this historic life, apprehended as instinct 
with the powers of redemption, is one with the life of God” (p. 2). Of 
course, much depends on the meaning of certain words in this state¬ 
ment; but it seems to the reviewer questionable whether the New Testa¬ 
ment writers were at all interested in the “complete humanity” of Jesus 
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in the sense in which we today are interested; and it is equally question¬ 
able whether the above conception of the divinity of Jesus is to be attrib¬ 
uted to all New Testament writers. Indeed, on a later page (13), 
Professor Mackintosh says: “ It also appears from the synoptic narrative 
that the mighty work$ of Jesus were not done out of (as it were) inde¬ 
pendent personal resources, but through power received from God. 
The Father had bestowed on him messianic lordship over all things 
embraced within his lifework; this delegated authority he exercised 
in faith and acknowledged with thanksgiving.” 

The greatest stress is naturally laid by Professor Mackintosh on the 
Pauline and Johannine representations of Christ. The Fourth gospel 
is treated as a genuine historical source, with, however, some degree of 
theological interpretation on the part of the author. “ But it is incredible 
that a Christian apostle should have taken liberties with the self- 
consciousness of Jesus. We may say with Haupt that the teaching 
of Jesus has an authentic commentary bound up with it, or, in Burton’s 
admirable phrase, that the gospel is ‘a series of historical sermons’; 
but in either case there is vital accuracy.” Is “vital” accuracy equiva¬ 
lent to historical accuracy ? Professor Mackintosh virtually identifies 
them. 

The second section of the book traces the history of christological 
doctrine down to the present. The various aspects of the christological 
controversies are accurately referred to the religious and speculative 
interests which underlay them. Those interests, however, are recog¬ 
nized to be no longer dominant in our thinking today; and this recog¬ 
nition serves to make the survey somewhat academic. The thoughtful 
reader cannot fail to see how completely modem religion has grown 
away from the ancient point of view. The non-ethical categories of the 
Chalcedonian formula are adversely criticized, and the constructive 
portion of the book is thus freed from the weight of traditionalism which 
has so often compelled scholastic methods. 

The third section, filling the last half of the book, is devoted to the 
constructive statement. It begins with a defense of the necessity for a 
metaphysical interpretation of the person of Christ. In this connection 
Professor Mackintosh vigorously opposes the attitude of the Religions - 
geschickttiche Schule. He argues that if we “once abandon the New 
Testament conviction of Jesus’ relation to men and theirs to him” we 
have abandoned essential Christianity. “It is an open question, of 
course, whether the terms anciently employed to define Jesus’ unique 
transcendence will not bear amendment; but the spiritual attitude they 
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witness to is the essence of religion as we have learnt it from Christ 
himself ” (p. 288). Psychologically it would be interesting to ask whether 
the desire to change the terms in which this attitude was expressed is not 
itself an evidence of a change in attitude . Historically it must be asked 
whether the “New Testament convictions” constitute the ultimate 
statement of historical fact. To the large number of scholars who feel 
that the Religionsgeschichtltche Schule has rightly emphasized the im¬ 
portance of these two problems, it will be a source of regret that Professor 
Mackintosh has seemed to attach so little significance to them. 

The problem of Christology, then, resolves itself into the question 
of preserving the “attitude” toward Christ reflected in the New Testa¬ 
ment, while at the same time putting the explanation of that attitude 
in “ terms ” congenial to our modem thought. “ What is required rather 
is that the New Testament picture as a whole should be truthfully 
reflected in our construction as a whole. Let the portrait of the historic 
Christ contained in primitive testimony be brought to bear directly 
upon our mind, saturating it through and through; and thereupon let 
us proceed to give free systematized expression to the thoughts which 
arise within us” (p. 319). This reminds us of Herrmann’s procedure, l/' 
save that Professor Mackintosh takes the total New Testament picture, 
including the resurrection and the exaltation of Christ, as the material 
which is to make its impression upon us. 

What impression is thus produced? Four points are elaborated: 
the ethical supremacy of Jesus, his work of atonement, the Christian’s 
experience of living union with Christ, and the power of Jesus to reveal 
God. Of these, it is the third which receives most attention, and which 
is evidently crucial. The exposition takes the form of an interpretation 
of the Pauline and Johannine testimony as to union with Christ. From 
this follows the conclusion, “The experienced influence of Christ on 
men— still the same for us as for St. John [italics mine]—leads perforce 
to a certain definite view of his nature” (p. 337). This raises the ques¬ 
tion whether such an experience is the only possible one for a man who 
honestly puts himself under the influence of the New Testament writings. 
Professor Mackintosh admits that only the man who assumes a pecu¬ 
liarly self-abandoning attitude will confess the deity of Christ in any 
adequate sense. “It takes the very power of God to evoke such a 
confession as that. When we look to Jesus, and, realizing the signifi¬ 
cance of the act, cast ourselves upon him with adoring faith, giving to 
him with a solemn exultation ‘all that the soul can ever give to God,’ 
we have done what is supernatural. It is specifically the work of God 
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within us” (p. 347). This, it is to be feared, will seem to some to be 
too esoterically subjective to constitute a valid basis for a theological 
doctrine which lays claim to universality. It is true that Professor 
Mackintosh attempts to avoid making this mysticism the real basis for ^ 
his theory. He asserts that “the real Christ is given in history, not 
constructed in the laboratory of consciousness” (p. 408); and that “the 
final court of appeal is Jesus’ witness to himself as echoed and appre¬ 
hended by the believing mind ” (p. 409). But by “history” he means the 
New Testament Christology taken as a transcript of facts; and he 
entirely ignores the tremendously important questions involved in the 
genesis of that “echoing” of Jesus’ witness. There are many Chris¬ 
tians whose reading of the New Testament will yield a different estimate 
of the control of historic facts. Professor Mackintosh’s exposition 
represents one possible attitude to the New Testament records; but 
men who have felt the importance of critical procedure will scarcely 
hold that it is as objectively verified as the author seems to think. 

The theological doctrine which emerges is a form of kenoticism. y 
“Somehow—to describe the method exactly may of course be beyond 
us—somehow God in Christ has brought his greatness down to the 
narrow measures of our life, becoming poor for our sake.” “The 
difficulties of a kenotic view are no doubt extremely grave; yet they are 
such as no bold construction can avoid, and in these circumstances it is 
natural to prefer a view which both conserves the vital religious interest 
in the self-abnegating descent of God and adheres steadfastly to the 
concrete details of the historic record” (p. 466). The essentials of this 
Christology are four: (1) Christ is the divine object of faith and the one 
with whom we have “immediate, though not unmediated,” fellowship. 

(2) His divinity is eternal; hence he had a real (not merely ideal) pre- 
mundane existence. (3) His life on earth was unequivocally human; 
although he had the unique character of sinlessness. (4) His divinity 
and humanity are not to be separated; his is one undivided personality. 

To follow the speculative details of the resulting theory of the incarna¬ 
tion would take us too far afield. The author grants that it furnishes 
plenty of “mysteries,” which nevertheless we must face if we accept the 
facts as he sees them. He dislikes the notion of any renunciation of 
“attributes” of deity in the incarnation. He prefers to speak of an 
exercise of divine attributes under the self-imposed limitations of human 
existence. Thus while we cannot affirm absolute omniscience on the 
part of Jesus, “yet he had at command all higher truth which can be 
assimilated by perfect human faculty.This is the kind of spiritual 
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omniscience that seems to be claimed for him in the gospels.” Again 
Jesus was not literally omnipotent, but he possessed “such power within 
human limits as we feel to be akin to almightiness.” He was not 
ubiquitous, but he transcended spacial limitations “in his triumphant 
capacity to accomplish in Palestine a universally and eternally valid 
work unhampered by the bounds of ‘here and there/” “What Christ 
is by potency, with a potentiality based in his personal uniqueness, God 
is actually forever” (pp. 478, 479). The reviewer finds it difficult to see 
how this sort of playing fast and loose with terms helps in any way to 
an honest and accurate appreciation of the historical Jesus. 

The essential deity of Christ’s nature is defined, not in terms of 
“substance,” which Professor Mackintosh recognizes to be entirely 
inadequate to the ethical demands of his soteriology, but in terms of 
will. “Intelligent will is the organic center of personality; and the will 
of Jesus fixes his absolute status in the world of being” (p. 424). “Let 
men perceive that in Christ there stands before them one who in spiritual 
being—that is in will and character—is identical with God himself, that 
in him we have to do with nothing less than the Eternal, and at once it 
becomes plain that revelation can go no farther.” One wishes further 
explication of this “will” than is anywhere given in the book. Whether 
identity of Jesus’ will with the will of God receives its full ethical signi¬ 
ficance if it is represented as a kenosis of a pre-existing will is a question 
deserving attention. The Antiochians in olden time felt that it 
demanded a distinction between Jesus and God which Cyril felt to be 
fatal to a theanthropic person. Professor Mackintosh attempts to 
retain the theanthropic person in terms of will rather than of substance. 
This seems to suggest the supremacy of ethical considerations as con¬ 
trasted with the sacramental conception of redemption represented by 
the substance categories. But in reality, Professor Mackintosh is less 
concerned to preserve the moral victories of Jesus than he is to empha¬ 
size the benevolent condescension of God in the incarnation. Thus it 
is not appropriate to differentiate Jesus from God in such a way as to 
suggest the existence of an independent will in Jesus which by consecra¬ 
tion must be kept true to the divine will. Rather it is the one divine 
will which in Jesus is working out our redemption. With all his earnest¬ 
ness in affir ming the complete humanity of Jesus, Professor Mackintosh 
does not escape a decided docetic strain in his interpretation. “Will” 
is for him really “substance” rather than what we mean ethically by 
the former term. The Christ whom he depicts is the eternal heavenly 
being who revealed heavenly grace and love in human form. But the 
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human life of this Christ is essentially inimitable. It is not like any 
other human life save in the conditions of temporal existence. 

There are many earnest Christians today who would like to see some 
such Christology as that which is set forth in this book firmly estab¬ 
lished, but who insist that the critical questions of the historical value 
of the New Testament records must be squarely faced. It was one of 
the elements of strength in Dr. Denney’s book that it made the attempt 
to deal fairly with critical questions. Professor Mackintosh’s attitude here 
will be disappointing to many readers. Again there are Christians who 
agree with him that Christology must grow out of a vital religious valua¬ 
tion of Jesus, but who would like to have this valuation accurately ana¬ 
lyzed, and its pronouncements justified by a psychological investigation 
of Christian experience. To assume, as Professor Mackintosh does, that 
the only valid Christian experience is a replica of that appearing in the 
Fourth Gospel is to beg the whole question. In short, while the book 
will doubtless furnish reassurance to those whose temperament and 
religious experience coincide with the author’s, it will raise in the minds 
of others—as it has in the mind of the reviewer—the serious question 
whether a kenotic doctrine of the person of Christ does not necessitate 
such obscurantism in exposition as to repel those who care more for 
critical accuracy than for the retention of traditional formulae. 

Gerald Birney Smith 

University or Chicago 


CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY AND THE PROBLEM OF 

RELIGION 

One of the ideas attracting most widespread attention today among 
serious students of the problem of religion is the “activism” offered by 
Professor Rudolf Eucken as a substitute for all forms of naturalism and 
for the current intellectualistic idealism as well. In the present article 
our task is to review five recently published books, two of which may be 
taken as representing naturalism in two of its most significant forms 
(positivism 1 and the new realism*); another two as representing the 

1 The Positive Evolution of Religion: Its Moral and Social Reaction . By Frederic 
Harrison. New York: Putnam, 1913. xx+267 pages. $2.00. 

* The New Realism: Co-operative Studies in Philosophy . By E. B. Holt, W. T. 
Marvin, W. P. Montague, R. B. Perry, W. B. Pitkin, and E. G. Spaulding. New 
York: Macmillan, 1912. xii+491 pages. $2.50. 
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interpretation of religion offered by intellectualistic idealism (one in 
popular form, 1 and the other elaborated in more technical fashion by one 
who can speak for idealists with a good measure of authority*); while the 
fifth contains an estimate of the religious significance of the philosophy 
of Eucken himself. 3 

In Frederic Harrison’s volume we have a collection of essays embody¬ 
ing the “final thoughts on the general problem of religion” of this last 
eminent surviving member of the Positivist church. What organized" 
positivism stands for, according to this authority is, the guidance of 
human conduct by a religion founded upon science, and by a science 
inspired by religion. He begins in an eirenic manner, maintaining that the 
spiritual motive which inspires positivism and Christianity is essentially 
the same. “We mean the same thing,” he insists, “as the churches 
mean.” The claim is soon made, however, that while the religion of 
humanity includes all that is essential in the religion of Christ, it includes 
much more besides. For the positivist “every dedication of one’s life 
to good is a Sacrament; every great life is an Incarnation; every great 
thought is a Revelation; every saint is a Son of Man; every hero is our 
Lord; every perfect woman is our Lady and our Holy Mother.” But, 
on the other hand, all that has been most characteristic of historic 
religion, as expressed in the ideas of an almighty God, revelation from 
this God to man, and man’s personal salvation through union with God, 
is wholly eliminated. As substitutes positivism offers the ideal of human 
providence, the practical religion of social duty, and a rational philosophy 
founded upon scientific demonstration. 

Now it is true enough, as Harrison says, that there is a large measure 
of overlapping between what the Positivist church and the Christian 
churches propose to accomplish. But it is not positivism that is the 
more inclusive. All of positive value in what Positivism stands for is 
already included in the practical idealism and social ethics of modem 
Christianity, while Christianity has, besides, all the inspirational advan¬ 
tages accruing from religion proper in its most ethical form. It simply 

1 The Problem of Religion. By Emil Carl Wilm. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 
1912. xii-f 240 pages. $1.25. 

2 The Interpretation of Religious Experience. The Gifford Lectures, 1910-12. 
By John Watson. Vol. I. Historical, xiv-i-375 pages. Vol. II. Constructive. 
Glasgow: MacLehose, 1912. x+342 pages. $6.00. 

3 An Interpretation of Rudolf Eucken's Philosophy. By W. Tudor Jones. New 
York: Putnam, 1912. 250 pages. 
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remains to complete the work of making rational and scientific the 
theological thought of this religion of individual and social redemption. 

The volume entitled The New Realism undertakes no discussion of 
the religious problem, but it may very well be included here on the 
ground that, being of very definite importance for philosophy in general, 
it can scarcely be without significance, ultimately, for the philosophy of 
religion. A philosopher whose opinion is entitled to considerable weight 
has ventured the prediction that this volume will be to much of the 
philosophy of the immediate future what Locke’s Essay was to the older 
empiricism. 

After a very important introductory essay, voicing the common views 
of the six authors, there are the following individual contributions: 
“The Emancipation of Metaphysics from Epistemology,” by W. T. 
Marvin; “A Realistic Theory of Independence,” by R. B. Perry; 
“A Defense of Analysis,” by E. G. Spaulding; “A Realistic Theory of 
Truth and Error,” by W. P. Montague; “The Place of Illusory Experi¬ 
ence in a Realistic World,” by E. B. Holt ; and “ Some Realistic Implica¬ 
tions of Biology,” by W. B. Pitkin. In an appendix we find reprinted the 
much-discussed article entitled “The Program and First Platform of Six 
Realists,” which appeared some two or three years ago. 

This American brand of the new realism, like the new realism of 
certain contemporary English philosophers, differs from the older critical 
realism chiefly in holding that in perception there is an immediate 
awareness of independent objects, no new quality being added to the 
object as the immediate result of its coming to be known, except this 
quality itself of being known. The chief difference between the English 
and American schools lies in the interpretation of consciousness. The 
English philosophers view consciousness as the activity of a non-physical 
subject, directed toward the physical object. The American realists, 
speaking generally, seem determined to reduce consciousness either to a 
mere relation—however unique—between one physical object (the body 
of the knower) and another (the object known), or else to a peculiar 
sort of behavior on the part of the human or other animal organism. 
Thus, while the English school retains some measure of affiliation with 
spiritualistic philosophy, the American movement is strongly naturalistic 
and materialistic in its tendency. Both, however, lie open to the 
charge of setting up a new dogmatism in opposition to the dogmatism 
of idealism. What necessary reason, theoretical or practical, can be 
found for affirming the continued existence of the colors and other sense- 
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qualities of physical objects when no one is sensing them ? The dogma, 
moreover, is beset with theoretical difficulties and is the chief source 
of the neo-realists’ inability to say just what it is that consciousness is 
or does. 

Still, the movement as a whole is not without promise for the philoso¬ 
phy of religion. Corresponding to this new realism we have the new 
mysticism—the new realism in religion it might be called. Both are 
ultra-dogmatic; but, with further criticism the dogmatism may possibly 
be eliminated, leaving defensible in the one case the theory that in normal 
sense-experience we have genuine experience of an independently exist¬ 
ing physical object, and in the other case the view that in normal religious 
experience there is real knowledge of an independently existing religious 
object. 

Professor Wilm’s Bowdoin prize essay on The Problem of Religion 
begins with a characterization of the present as a time of religious unrest, 
due to a variety of causes, the most important of which are held to be the 
excessive specialization of modem science, the mechanistic philosophy, 
the change of attitude toward biblical tradition, and the waning influence 
of church and home in modem society. In view of this situation the 
author undertakes to justify religion theoretically and practically in the 
eyes of modem scientific and philosophical thinkers. 

Religion is defined as “an emotion based upon a conviction that 
events are being overruled in view of a supreme and lasting good, and 
an attitude of co-operation with the Power in the universe making for 
this good”; or, more briefly, as theistic optimism. For the philosopher 
the problem of religion resolves itself into the following questions: Is 
reality matter or spirit ? Is the course of the universe mechanical or 
telic? Is the world on the whole good or bad? and, What is the 
moral value of religion ? 

The answer offered to the first question is idealism in its simple, 
popular form. Sense-qualities depend upon consciousness; “primary 
qualities” are relations unifying sense-qualities and hence also dependent 
upon consciousness; physical objects, therefore, are mere ideas, depend¬ 
ing upon consciousness for their existence. But common-sense and 
science compel us to believe in the existence of physical objects before 
we, or any human being, existed. They must have existed, then, as 
ideas in the mind of God. 

But this idealistic argument for the existence of God is by no means 
so conclusive as is commonly supposed. In the first place, subjective 
idealism is not the necessary outcome of the analysis of sense-perception. 
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It may be maintained that the power of clothing physical objects with 
sense-qualities on certain conditions is an ability achieved long since 
by the race in the course of a “creative evolution” and inherited by 
the normal individual. On this view sensing is a psychical activity in 
and through which a previously existing part of the physical environ¬ 
ment is directly presented—or at least qualified for direct presentation— 
to the perceiving subject. Apperceptive activity—originally the repre¬ 
senting of aspects formerly presented—may come to be so ready as to 
give practically immediate presentation of further qualities of the inde¬ 
pendent object. Thus perceptual activity may be regarded as a process 
of exploration, and certain of its results as giving valid information 
about the supposedly unknowable Ding-an-sich. In the second place, 
subjective idealism may be shown to be the outcome of a suggestion 
which, when explicitly stated, is seen to be utterly fallacious. All per¬ 
ceived objects are, of course, related to the perceiving subject during 
perception, whether that relation chances to be thought of or not. 
Illusory objects and erroneous predications cannot usually be successfully 
treated as objectively real. But they have some sort of reality, and so 
are referred to the self, as dependent upon it for their reality. Thus 
the illusory and erroneous are the first elements of experience to be 
thought of as being related to the conscious subject. But soon or late 
it dawns upon one that all perceived objects are related to the con¬ 
scious self. Then, through a confusion of the idea “related to self (as 
object for subject)” with the idea formerly associated with it, viz., 
“dependent (as object) for its existence upon its relation to the conscious 
subject,” it is concluded that all perceived objects are “merely subjec¬ 
tive.” So stated, the fallacy is readily apparent; but it is this subjective 
idealism which is necessary as a premise in Professor Wilm’s theistic 
argument. It is essentially the argument of Berkeley, but as a basis 
for theism and religion it is a foundation of sand. 

The second question—the problem of mechanism or teleology—is 
answered by pointing out that since in the experience of man a volitional 
element is always associated with cognition, it is a natural hypothesis 
that the world is not merely dependent upon God’s thought, but expres¬ 
sive of God’s will. The obvious criticism here is that, whatever value 
this interpretation of cause in the world after the analogy of human 
volition may have in itself or on other grounds, as here presented, it 
presupposes the validity of idealism, and must share in the insecurity of 
its foundation. 

The unsatisfactory character of the answer to the third question— 
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the problem of evil—is foreshadowed by the initial assertion that it is 
futile to begin with the goodness of God, for the reason that our knowl¬ 
edge of God is to be derived from our knowledge of the world, and if 
the world were bad there would be no ground for asserting the goodness 
of God. In spite of the ever-present fact of death and other evils, 
idealism, it is maintained, enables us to regard the world as essentially 
good and to hope for immortality. But in opposition to this way of 
approaching the problem it may be urged that in the history of ethical 
religion those who have been surest of the goodness of God and of the 
instrumental goodness of the world have been those who have been 
most keenly aware of the evils that are in the world, and who have been 
made conscious of a divine power lifting them above those evils. The 
old theological concept of revelation needs to be revised, no doubt, 
but it is a fatal mistake for the philosophy of religion to discard it 
entirely. 

In the answer to the fourth question—that of the moral values of 
religion—much is rightly made of the energies released by religion. The 
author apparently fails, however, to note the value of religious experience 
at its best as affording a basis for an empirical knowledge of the religious 
object; hence he closes his discussion at the very point where at last he 
stood upon the only solid foundation for the philosophy of religion. 

The recent Gifford Lectures by John Watson on The Interpretation of 
Religious Experience make good reading for one who is pleased with a 
consistent exposition and defense of a definite philosophical standpoint, 
whether that be his own or not. As an orthodox Hegelian, Professor 
Watson approaches his subject from the historical, idealistic-evolutionary 
point of view. Maintaining that “if we have faith in the essential 
rationality of man, we must conclude that neither in his ordinary religious 
consciousness, nor in his reflective formulation of its contents can he 
have fallen into absolute error,” he aims to have his constructive work 
grow out of a critical examination of the development of religious and 
philosophical thought from antiquity down to the present day. In the 
first volume, accordingly, the lectures deal with the following topics: 
“The Development of Greek Religion and Theology,” “Primitive 
Christianity and Its Exponents,” “From Origen to Thomas Aquinas,” 
“Dante’s Theology and Politics,” “Eckhart, Descartes, and Spinoza,” 
“Leibnitz, Locke, and the English Deists,” “Berkeley and Hume,” 
“The Critical Philosophy,” “Hegel’s Relation to Kant,” and “Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Religion.” 

There are some valuable discussions in the historical volume, but it 
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is in the second volume that interest centers from the point of view of 
this review. And yet here, too, a large part of the discussion is critical, 
rather than constructive. As in the case of his old master, Edward 
Caird, the essentials of Watson’s own philosophy can be stated in small 
compass, and are most readily unfolded in connection with the criticism 
of other more or less antagonistic views. For an authoritative and 
consistent exposition of the orthodox British Hegelianism one cannot do 
better than have recourse to the works of the author under review, but 
for an understanding of the most recent philosophical developments 
one should seek other sources of information than the volume before us. 
It is hard for the Hegelian to realize that in the history of recent thought 
the dialectic of criticism and reconstruction has been at work upon 
Hegelianism itself, so that it may be fairly contended that, even in the 
well-guarded form in which we find it in the works of Caird and Watson, 
it is already an “overcome standpoint.” Hence the new antitheses to 
Hegelianism are interpreted either as already included in the Hegelian 
system rightly understood, or else as a reversion to some earlier point 
of view which has already been taken into account in the Hegelian 
synthesis. Thus for Watson “radical empiricism” is still infected with 
the vice of the older empiricism; he is unable to see that the “ new realism 
has added anything essential to the principles of Locke, or “personal 
idealism” to those of Berkeley and Leibnitz; and even the “absolutism 
of Dr. Bradley,” in so far as it is not assimilable by the older absolute 
idealism, is regarded as infected with “the vice of Spinozism.” To 
acknowledge as really valid a new antithesis would require the dialectic 
of thought to progress beyond Hegelianism itself. Radical empiricism, 
the new realism, personal idealism, and the Bradleian absolutism may 
themselves be inadequate on many counts, and nevertheless it may 
still be true that they have made such inroads upon the structures of the 
older idealism that, as a system, it is already disintegrated beyond repair. 
The “reconstruction” must not be a mere repetition of the old, but, in 
considerable measure, a new production. 

But are we justified in assuming that Hegelianism, as Watson inter¬ 
prets it, was, even in its own day, the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
however far short it may have fallen of compassing the whole truth ? 
Even this seems too much to maintain. It has always been claimed for 
speculative idealism that it rests upon rational necessity. It has 
appealed unto logic; to logic, then, let it go. Its fundamental argu¬ 
ment, as Watson himself states it, may be summarized as follows: 
The real is intelligible (the contrary proposition being self-refuting); 
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the intelligible is rational; the rational is spiritual; therefore the real 
is spiritual. Moreover, the intelligible is a unity; hence the real is a 
spiritual unity, or in other words, one all-inclusive, rationally ordered 
experience. Now, apart from the difficulties urged by Bradley and 
others, as making against the tenability of this conclusion on any grounds, 
the reasoning involved in the above thought-transitions is easily shown 
to be hopelessly fallacious. In the first place, from the self-refuting 
character of a dogmatic, total agnosticism, with its assertion, No reality 
is intelligible, what one is entitled to conclude is not, All reality is intellig¬ 
ible, but simply, Some reality is intelligible. It if be maintained that 
it is not simply the contrary of the proposition in question that is self- 
refuting, but its contradictory, viz., Some reality is not intelligible, the 
answer is that this latter proposition, even if not demonstrable, is not 
refutable, save from the point of view of the absolute rationalism founded 
upon it; and this, of course, would be a begging of the question. But 
even apart from the dogmatism of the first major premise, there is in the 
further argument an easily detected non-sequitur. A moment's reflection 
will show that the meaning of “rational” according to which it is synony¬ 
mous with “intelligible” is very different from the sense in which it 
implies spirituality of constitution. The one is a quality of the object; 
the other, a quality belonging exclusively to the conscious subject. 
Hence either the term “rational” is used in different senses in the two 
propositions, in which we have the fallacy of “four terms”; or, if used 
in the same sense in both cases, one or other of the two propositions is 
a pure dogma. All that we can logically conclude from the revised 
premises, therefore, is that some reality is perhaps spiritual—which is 
less than that of which we were sufficiently convinced without any argu¬ 
ment. 

But apart from all questions of demonstration, there is the further 
question of the religious value of the content of the philosophy in ques¬ 
tion. On this point it may be sufficient to say we have here once more 
the attempt to state the essential content of Christian doctrine in har¬ 
mony with the quasi-pantheistic implications of absolute idealism, with 
the result in some instances at least that what is retained of the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine is little more than the language in which it is expressed. 
It is in keeping with this that the “religious experience,” of which the 
lectures before us are presented as the “interpretation,” is simply man’s 
“experience of the spirituality (rationality) of the universe.” To be 
sure, it must be conceded that the emphasis upon the concreteness of 
the Absolute, by virtue of which it includes all differences, gives at least 
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an appearance of validity to the claim that, when all forms of being are 
viewed as manifestations of a single absolute principle, this is not really 
prejudicial to the moral interests of man. And yet, on the other hand, 
even this course has its dangers. The more Reality is identified with the 
concrete in the form of the merely phenomenal and further content of the 
same sort, the more that transcendent, but accessible, creative, spiritual 
Reality which is the proper object of religious faith, suffers reduction, 
until a point is reached where the characteristically religious attitude 
has at length become a logical impossibility. 

The final volume to be reviewed here is Dr. Tudor Jones's book on 
the philosophy of Rudolf Eucken, the preparation of which was a labor 
of love on the part of a grateful and devoted disciple. The author may 
be said to have succeeded, not only in setting forth the most central 
ideas of Eucken’s philosophy, but in giving an insight into the spirit 
of the man and his purpose as a philosopher—an aid to interpretation 
which is of peculiar importance in the present instance. 

In opposition to the varied forms of naturalism on the one hand, and 
intellectualistic idealism on the other, Eucken sets up his activism , or 
philosophy of the Spiritual Life. His English disciples commonly speak 
of this philosophy as “the new idealism," or “religious idealism"; but 
Eucken simply consents to use this “worn-out expression," as he calls it, 
“for the sake of brevity." Neither in method nor in doctrine is he to be 
regarded as a typical idealist. In truth, as making fundamental the 
idea of an independent Spiritual Life, of which man becomes cognizant 
as his own life becomes more spiritual, Eucken is to be regarded as a 
spiritual realist. Still, inasmuch as he retains the impression that, to 
maintain the independent reality of the spiritual, we must deny the 
independent reality of the physical, he is able to think of his philosophy 
as still in some sense idealistic. 

But to understand Eucken’s doctrine we must approach it from the 
side of his method. He himself calls this method nodlogical . It is 
contrasted with the merely empirical, psychological method, which does 
not take account of the whole active, spiritual nature; and also with the 
intellectualistic, speculative method, which does not make use of the 
whole spiritual life as a means of arriving at the truth. In contrast with 
the Hegelian method of reconciliation of opposites, by means of the 
dialectic of critical and constructive thought, Eucken's method is to 
transcend the various inadequate and opposing views, by penetrating 
more deeply into the life of the spirit—by experiencing, indeed, a pro¬ 
found and constantly renewed spiritual conversion. The fundamentals 
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even of philosophical truth itself are regarded as being revealed, not 
necessarily to the most logical thinkers, but to those who are most 
appreciative of spiritual values. Instead, then, of a synthesis of opposing 
world-views, which to Eucken seems mere compromise, there is set up a 
new antithesis. Instead of “immanental idealism” as a compromise 
between the older religious view on the one hand, and naturalism on the 
other, he would set up a philosophy of freedom and spiritual depth; 
instead of viewing ultimate Reality as a world-including Absolute 
Reason, he affirms another “world” of reality, the inwardly manifested 
world of the “Independent Spiritual Life.” 

There is undoubtedly much that is still vague and incompletely 
thought out in Eucken’s philosophy. Apart from minor defects there 
are perhaps three main criticisms to be made against his system of 
thought. First, the reduction of other philosophical movements to their 
“inwardness,” whereby they are viewed as the expression, in each case, 
of a life-attitude, is not enough. These philosophies must be met on 
their own ground, and their supposed logical necessity shown to be unreal. 
In the second place, there must be faced the question as to what the 
result upon the rest of the system would be if the idealistic interpretation 
of the physical object were eliminated, as due to erroneous analysis. 
And finally, the metaphysics of the “Independent Spiritual Life” is left 
in a very incomplete condition. One is inclined to raise the question 
whether this may not be due to the fact that Eucken, in identifying 
“universal religion” too closely with the mere recognition of the “Spirit¬ 
ual Life,” and attaching no special cognitive value to “characteristic 
religion,” leaves no room for a constructive theology. In the reviewer’s 
judgment, there can be no adequate metaphysics without theology, nor 
any valid theology which does not rest upon definite religious experience, 
such as requires an active adjustment to the religious Object, rather than 
a mere recognition of the existence, on grounds more or less philosophical, 
of an independent Spiritual Life. Still, with all these criticisms, it may 
be maintained that there are in the philosophy of Eucken suggestions 
for religion and theology, and ultimately for metaphysics, more valuable 
than are to be found in any of the systems of thought which it seeks to 
displace. Dr. Jones and others are to be thanked for what they are 
doing to make these views accessible to the English-reading public. 

Douglas C. Macintosh 

Yale Divinity School 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM 1 

To the severely objective sociologist there is little to choose between 
the futilities of socialism and the fatuities of anti-socialism. Neither 
is convincing. Father Vaughan’s destructive argument is of the form: 
It is capable of proof that tide-mills could not be depended on to run 
the world’s machinery, therefore there is nothing in oceanography; or, 
science has succeeded neither in creating life nor in abolishing death, 
therefore biology is an impostor. However valid the major premise in 
either case, it does not establish the conclusion. Father Vaughan has 
no trouble in assembling quantities of evidence that among the doc¬ 
trinaires and agitators of socialism intellectual and moral perversities 
have been liberally represented. No more difficulty has he in specifying 
incredibilities in socialism itself, whatever the type. On the other hand, 
he says much well and truly, but more subtly and sophistically, about 
the resources of the Catholic church for healing all the real ills in human 
society. But after all he does not understand, or if he understands he 
artfully conceals, the gist of the whole matter. Whatever the merits 
or demerits of socialism, the fight which the Catholic church is making 
against it is merely the latest action in the immemorial struggle between 
dogma and life. The antithesis that began to appear between the popes 
and the reformers, that has become generalized now in the contradiction 
between authority and experience, between traditionalism and modern¬ 
ism, is merely manifesting itself with peculiar details in the present con¬ 
flict between church and social discontent. 

Father Vaughan’s constructive argument is merely: the church 
knows it all; the church has the rights and wrongs of society all appraised 
and tabulated; the church has the only remedy for everything in society 
that is abnormal; therefore, it is wicked to look elsewhere than to the 
church for social programs. It would be as profitless for Protestants 
to argue with this position as it would be to thresh out the old straw of 
theological differences. The Catholic and the Protestant premises are 
as irreconcilable in the realm of sociology as in theology. Given a deep 
ground swell of human dissatisfaction, and a fierce demand for knowl¬ 
edge of what is the matter and what the remedy, yet Father Vaughan is 
unable to conceive the possibility that human conditions may not have 
been interpreted and programmed once for all by the Catholic church. 
Whatever their disabilities for other reasons, Protestants, unless they 

1 Socialism from the Christian Standpoint . Ten conferences by Father Bernard 
Vaughan, S.J. Macmillan, 1912. 389 pages. 
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are merely self-deceived devotees of authority, are not handicapped by 
any similar a priori . We may be as sure as Father Vaughan is that 
socialism as a program is chimerical, and that socialism as a diagnosis 
errs, but we may at the same time be as sure as the socialists are that 
capitalism rests on a social fallacy, and that no convincing formula for 
the correction of the fallacy is at present in sight. 

The essential difference between the Jesuit propagandist and the 
Protestant professor of church history 1 appears first in the fact that the 
latter is not obliged to beg the question at the outset, by assuming that 
the cardinal human institutions, family, state, private property, and the 
church, are essentially impeccable and unalterable; second, that he 
thinks he finds the remedy for social ills in Christianity, not as a finished 
creed but as a vital spirit. Professor Rauschenbusch does not fall into 
the banality of denying that there is something fundamentally wrong 
in our social order. Such a passage as the following may indicate the 
substance of his indictment: 

In all the operations of capitalistic industry and commerce, the aim that 
controls and directs is not the purpose to supply human needs, but to make 
a profit for those who direct industry. This in itself is an irrational and 
un-Christian adjustment of the social order, for it sets money up as the prime 
aim and human life as something secondary, or as a means to secure money. 
The supremacy of Profit in Capitalism stamps it as a mammonistic organiza¬ 
tion with which Christianity can never be content. “Profit” commonly con¬ 
tains considerable elements of just reward for able work; it may contain 
nothing but that; but where it is large and dissociated from hard work, it is 
traceable to some kind of monopoly, privilege and power—either the power to 
withhold part of the earnings of the workers by the control of the means of 
production, or the ability to throw part of the expenses of business on the com¬ 
munity or the power to overcharge the public. In so far as profit is derived 
from these sources, it is tribute collected by power from the helpless, a form of 
legalized graft, and a contradiction of Christian relations (p. 312). 

The author’s program is summed up in this paragraph: 

Christianizing the social order means bringing it into harmony with the 
ethical convictions which we identify with Christ. A fairly definite body of 
moral convictions has taken shape in modem humanity. They express our 
collective consciences, our working religion. The present social order denies 
and flouts many of these principles of our ethical life and compels us in practice 
to outrage our better self. We demand therefore that the moral sense of 
humanity shall be put in control and shall be allowed to reshape the institu¬ 
tions of social life (p. 125). 

1 Christianizing the Social Order, By Walter Rauschenbusch. Macmillan, 1912. 
493 Pages. 
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There is no more stirring plea in our literature for renovation of our 
social system than Professor Rauschenbusch’s appeal in this book. It 
is unequivocal, but after all it is not radical. Its indictment of capital¬ 
ism proves to be an arraignment of workings, not a demonstration of 
false principles which foreordain the workings. While the Catholic 
and the Protestant set out from opposite directions, they virtually fail 
at the same point. Each reaches his limit in the conclusion, which in 
the one case was also the assumption, that the source of all existing social 
ills is not anything essentially defective in our social principles, but 
defiance of a competent moral guide in applying the principles. The 
one assumes that Christianity as represented by the Catholic church 
is a sufficient moral authority. The other assumes that Christianity 
as represented by a widely diffused moral consensus is a sufficient moral 
index. The one supposition is as unauthorized as the other. Neither 
the church nor Christianized conscience can say anything conclusive 
about Panama tolls, for instance, until knowledge not now possessed by 
either has illuminated all the relations of cause and effect that would 
be affected by the possible alternatives. What is true of a casual inci¬ 
dent in our social order is incalculably more true of relations fundamental 
to the order. Neither the church nor Christianized conscience can say 
anything conclusive about capitalism as a peculiar social regime, until 
capitalism in all its moral connotations has been analyzed beyond our 
present insights, and until all its implications have been more completely 
exposed. There is much more potential mitigation of social ills in 
Christianized conscience than has yet been realized, but there is not 
enough to catch up with the accelerated mischief-making of the false 
principles which are chiefly chargeable with the ills. Practically all 
modem consciences, no matter to what degree they are Christianized 
(and by no means all who call themselves socialists are exceptions to the 
rule), are mortgaged to certain preposterous capitalistic presumptions. 
These underlying economic presuppositions remaining unrevolutionized, 
the goodly fellowship of the apostles could not operate our industrial 
system and make its workings just. 

Capitalism is rooted in the superstition that wealth produces wealth, 
and in the derived illusion that ownership confers upon the owner a 
just claim to more wealth. Capitalism is accordingly a system in which 
the title to dividends of some men who do not work, is regarded as 
equally sacred with the title to wages of other men who do work. We 
have institutionalized these immoral assumptions in artificial persons— 
corporations—and we have thus given ungovernable cumulative force 
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to the injustice which they sanction. This central injustice of capital¬ 
ism would be comparatively harmless if it were confined to application 
through natural persons. Incorporating the injustice has not only 
multiplied its power, but it has so diffused its stultifying effects that 
most of the thrifty members of society have unwittingly accepted 
retainers as supporters of the injustice. The illusion and the super¬ 
stition that are the capitalistic breath of life are often more tenacious 
in the man with a hundred dollars in the savings bank than in the 
millionaire. That being the case, a task of economic enlightenment 
is first in order. Otherwise appeal to Christianized conscience is merely 
recourse to charity vitiated by ignorance. 

For different reasons, both the books referred to should be read by 
every serious student of the social situation. By contrast they interpret 
each other. The Catholic writer is zealous for the glory of the church 
first, and incidentally for the well-being of men. The Protestant author 
is ardent for the well-being of men first, and secondarily for the church 
as a means to that end. The contrast will be most impressive if readers 
invert the order in which the books were named. 

Albion W. Small 

University of Chicago 


BRIEF MENTION 

OLD TESTAMENT 

Oesterley, W. O. E. The Wisdom of Jesus , the Son of Sirach , or Ecclesiasticus 9 
in the Revised Version , with Introduction and Notes . [The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges.] Cambridge: The University Press, 
1912. civ+367 pages. 65. 

Here is at last an excellent commentary in English upon Ecclesiasticus. We have 
been deluged with textual and critical studies upon the book, and the work of interpre¬ 
tation has naturally had to wait till these primary problems were disposed of. But 
this book was well worth waiting for. A relatively full introduction acquaints the 
reader with all the available facts regarding title, authorship, date, historical 
background, history of the book, the language in which it was composed and the 
translations that were made from it. A large section of the introduction furnishes a 
clear and objective statement of the teaching of Ecclesiasticus regarding God, sin, 
future life, idea of wisdom, etc. 

The commentary proper is as full as the size of the volume permits. A very 
large proportion of it is devoted to recording the variant readings afforded by the 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Latin texts. The explanations are confined to passages that 
need illumination and are adequate for their purpose. No better handbook for the 
interpretation of Ecclesiasticus could be furnished to the general public. Dr. Oester- 
ley’s scholarship is of a high order and his judgment is well-balanced. 
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Cornill, C. H. Einleitung in die kanonischen Biicher des Alien Testaments . 

7th Ed. Tubingen: Mohr, 1913. xvi+328 pages. M. 5. 

The seventh edition of Comill’s Introduction follows the sixth after an interval 
of only four and a half years. The German public thus shows its appreciation of this 
excellent handbook. The size of the volume is practically unchanged; yet there is no 
diminution in the quantity of its contents. This is due to the fact that much more 
of the matter is presented in small type. The new material is made up chiefly of 
references to the important literature of the subject since the last edition. Little 
notice is taken here of any but German books, but since this is primarily a manual 
for German-speaking students, no serious objection can be made to such discrimina¬ 
tion. In this connection attention may be called to a few corrections that should be 
made in the next edition. On p. 185, read J. M. P. Smith; insert Na. between Zeph. 
and Mai.; and delete Na. after “Ward.” On p. 202, change “ W. H. Ward” to 
“J. M. P. Smith” and read ”1911 ” for “1912.” On p. 130, read “E. L. Curtis and 
A. A. Madsen.” But the high standard of proofreading which has characterized 
earlier editions, is well maintained here. 

Adaptation to newer points of view in Old Testament Introduction sometimes 
appears. For example, a new section is added discussing the probability and practical 
certainty that much of the content of the P code was in existence as custom and tradi¬ 
tion long before its codification in its present form. Yet, no reference apparently is 
made any where to the discovery of the Elephantine papyri and the questions they 
raise for the student of Old Testament Introduction. The great bulk of the book is 
reprinted as in the sixth edition. No changes of front on the author’s part are dis¬ 
cernible. He represents the school of Wellhausen and follows not after the strange 
gods of newer methods, which he does not hesitate to classify as “no-gods.” Comill’s 
Einlcitung, like Driver’s Introduction , and Gesenius’ Grammar and Dictionary, bids fair 
to become one of the established institutions of Old Testament science, and doubtless 
has vitality enough to adjust itself from time to time to changing conditions. May 
its author live long to direct the course of its progress! 

Cheminant, P. Les ProphSties d'Ezichiel contre Tyr {XXVI-XXVIII, 19). 

Paris: Letouzey et An6, 1912. x+129 pages. 

The “Phoenician” chapters of Ezekiel are especially rich in information regarding 
that old commercial island seaport Tyre. M. Cheminant presented an exposition of 
them as a thesis for the Doctor’s degree to the faculty of theology of Angers. It 
commends itself as a thorough, careful, clean piece of work. The critical notes, 
especially on the Hebrew and Greek text, occupy from two-thirds to seven-eighths 
of each page, and show that the author has laid under tribute to his purpose the 
latest archaeological material touching Phoenicia. In the literary and historical 
criticism of the prophecies against Tyre the author’s wide range of reading and study 
is apparent on every page, and his treatment is clear, as we expect from French scholars. 

Troelstra, A. The Name of God in the Pentateuch . Translated from the 

Dutch by Edmund McClure. London Society for the Promotion of Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge, 1912. 92 pages. 25. 

The activity of the earlier Biblical scholars of Leyden, Holland, is fully sustained 
by the men of the present generation. The modem critical school, while vigorously 
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protesting against the methods and results of Kuenen, has not abandoned in toto 
his methods. The present school has a documentary theory of its own, which has its 
own difficulties and its own ways out of them. Troelstra delivered this lecture to the 
students in the University of Leyden. The pith of the discourse is the fact that the 
Hebrews had different names for the Deity, and that they were not always careful to 
draw a sharp distinction between them. This latter being true, as seen in a large 
number of proof texts, it is not safe to make the appearance of different names the 
basis for separating the so-called documents of the Pentateuch. But the lecturer 
seems to ignore the fact that this is only one of the many data on which the partition 
is made. Numerous notes are given to substantiate the author’s position. But at 
the end the reader has an uneasy feeling that his arguments though plausible are not 
conclusive. 

Knabenbauer, Joseph. Commentarius in Psalmos. [Cursus Scripturae 
Sacrae, auctoribus R. Comely, J. Knabenbauer, Fr. de Hummelauer. 
Commentariorum in Vet. Test. Pars II.] Parisiis: Lethielleux, 1912. 
492 pages. Fr. 10. 

Scholars are always ready to welcome any new light on the Psalter. Knaben¬ 
bauer, as one of the editors of the Cursus Scripturae Sacrae , releases to the public cum 
approbation superiorum a commentary on the Psalms. All but sixteen pages of an 
introduction are devoted to the commentary proper. The assumed validity of the 
superscriptions including authorship relieves the author of troublesome questions at 
the outset. The exposition of each psalm is preceded by the Vulgate translation, with 
each two metrical lines separated by a bar. A new translation is not attempted but 
the commentary is built up around the Vulgate, authorized by the Council of Trent, 
April 8, 1546. In the comments the author gives first place to the church Fathers, 
S. Basil, Jerome, Theodoret, Eusebius, Chrysostom, Augustine, etc., and the early 
Greek versions, LXX, Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion, quintae and sextae. 
Modern writers on the Psalms, especially non-Catholic, receive slight recognition. 

Amann, Fridoun. Die Vulgata Sixtina mm 1590: Eine quellenmdssige Darstcl- 
lung ikrcr Geschichte . Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1912. xix+160 
pages. Fr. 4.50. 

The Council of Trent decreed April 8,1546, that the Vulgate when corrected,should 
be the authoritative edition of the sacred Scriptures for use in the Roman Catholic 
church, but failed before adjournment to appoint a commission to carry out the pur¬ 
pose of the decree to issue such edition. The author of this booklet discusses the 
problems that surround the issuance of the first authoritative edition by Pope Sixtus V 
in 1590, in the light of documents which he worked over in various libraries of Italy, 
especially that of Venice. He gathered many details in the diaries of Severoli and 
Massarelli which help to fill up gaps in the long story of the Vulgate problem from 
before the Council of Trent to 1590. Not until 1566 (twenty years after the Council) 
was a commission of five cardinals and twelve advisers appointed to take up the task 
of correcting the Vulgate for an official edition. This commission merely trifled at the 
work. Not till 1585 at the accession of Fra Felice as Sixtus V was the revision under¬ 
taken by men who were both able and effective, appointed by the new pope. Five 
years of vigorous, careful work produced the first official authoritative Scriptures 
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of the Roman Catholic church in 1590, forty-four years after its authorization by 
the highest ecclesiastical council of the church. The author gives a vivid and at the 
same time an attested historical statement of the entire proceeding, from documents 
published and in manuscript form, with full references and quotations. 

Gall, August Freiherr von. Die Papyrus- Urkunden der jiidischen Gemeinde 
in Elephantine in ihrer Bedeutung fiir jiidische Religion und Geschichte. 
Giessen: Tdpelmann, 1912. 26 pages. M. 0.60. 

The University of Giessen seems to have had a theological conference at which 
von Gall delivered the discourse cited in our title. After discussing briefly the prove¬ 
nance of the Assuan papyri he presents translations of and quotations from some of the 
most striking texts. On the basis of the information given he concludes that the 
colony of Jews at Elephantine must date back to the time of Josiah. Evidence is 
seen in the statement of Deut. 17:16 and in the picture of worship which the papyri 
reveal in the temple of Jahu at Elephantine. 

Niebergall, Friedrich. Praktische Auslegung des Alien Testaments . Band 
I, Weisheit und Lyrik. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1912. 
viii+406 pages. M. 8. 

It is rather novel to take up an up-to-date popular exposition of the Old Testa¬ 
ment without getting lost in the intricacies of technical criticism. Niebergall breaks 
loose from former mechanical methods of viewing the Bible, and approaches it wholly 
from a practical point of view, practical as touching religion. He is not at all 
interested in the mental gymnastics of critical problems, but throws his entire energy 
into the spiritual value of the sacred volume. The center of the Scriptures is the 
salvation of Christ. That is the one thought about which everything in the Bible 
revolves. The Old Testament stands in two relations to that salvation, a historical 
and a psychological. The historical is designated by the word “Messianism and 
the psychological is expressed in the “Law” and its relations to God, and as pre¬ 
paratory to the reception of redemption. Both Messianism and the Law are set 
forth by Paul as forces that drive us to Christ. 


CHURCH HISTORY 

Sayer, A. G. Walpole. The Sufficiency and Dejects of the English Communion 

Service . Cambridge University Press, 1911. $1.00. 

Doubt or discredit had been thrown upon the Office of the English church by 
the interpolation by the celebrant of parts of the Unreformed Office. The object of 
this work is to disprove the charges of insufficiency, and the redundancy of such inter¬ 
polations. 

The author subjects the whole matter to a thorough examination beginning 
with the Scripture narratives, and reviewing the early references and accounts, the 
western liturgies, the First Prayer Book of Edward VI, the separation of the inter¬ 
cession from the consecration, absence of explicit invocation, and other central con¬ 
ceptions. Then follows a chapter of general conclusions in which the author thinks 
he has disproved any charge of insufficiency in the Office. He grants that there may 
be eccentricity of order, dislocation of structure, or sometimes poverty of expression, 
but the essentials are there. 
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Thompson, A. H. The Ground-Plan of the English Parish Church . Cam¬ 
bridge University Press. xiii+138 pages. $0.40. 

Thompson, A. H. The Historical Growth of the English Parish Church . Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, viii+142 pages. $0.40 net. 

Workman, H. B. Methodism . New York: Putnam, 1911 and 1912; Cam¬ 
bridge University Press. $0.40 each net. 

The “Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature” have already won the 
recognition that they deserve. We welcome three more of these interesting little 
volumes, each of which is written by a competent authority, and can therefore be 
relied upon by the general reader. The advantage of these manuals is that they 
bring their subjects strictly up to date. 

Mr. Thompson’s two volumes supplement each other, giving in rapid but clear 
outline the illustrated ground-plan and development of the English parish church. 
Perhaps no other person was so well qualified as Mr. Workman to present methodism 
in a nutshell. 

Gem, S. Harvey. An Anglo-Saxon Abbot. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1912. xvi+ 200 pages. 

Appreciating the defects of most manuals of church history resulting from pack¬ 
ing too much material in inadequate space, Mr. Gem has chosen to illuminate a single 
point in the great subject. His Anglo-Saxon abbot is ^Elfric of Eynsham. He was 
bom in 955 and his career was a strong fight for promotion of Christian knowledge 
among all classes; for temperance reform; and to arouse his countrymen to defensive 
military service against the devastating incursions of the Danes. 

The book begins with chapters on Early Monastidsm, Anglo-Saxon literature, 
and the chronicle of the Danish wars—thus giving the historical environment in which 
the abbot is to do his work. The account is made lifelike by numerous and extensive 
citations from the contemporary sources, and from AUfric’s own writings. 

The one who reads this little volume through will have a very good view and 
appreciation of certain important phases of England in the time of iEthelred the 
Unready. 

Btrrz, George S. The Rise of the Modem Spirit in Europe. Boston; Sher¬ 
man, French & Co., 1912. 293 pages. $1.25 net. 

In a popular style Dr. Butz has given the results of his extensive reading and 
long reflection on the forces that have made modem civilization. He has chosen the 
centuries preceding the Reformation, and with large sympathies seeks to bring about 
a reconciliation between Protestantism and humanism. 

He gives an extensive bibliography which would have been much improved by 
classification. 

Robinson, Fr. Paschal. The Rule of St. Clare. Philadelphia: The Dolphin 
Press, 1912. 32 pages. $0.10 net. 

At the present time the Order of St. Clare numbers 11,330 religious and has 599 
monasteries. This neat pamphlet is a contribution by a competent scholar to the 
seventh centenary of the saint’s call worked up in the light of early documents. 
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Jackson, Samuel Macauley. The Latin Works and Correspondence of Huld- 
reich Zwingli. Together with selections from his German works. With 
notes and introductions by the editor. New York and London: Putnam. 
xv+292 pages. $2 net. 

It is to be hoped that the work on this important contribution to Reformation 
history is so far along that it will not be interrupted by the death of the lamented 
editor. The translations have been made into English by Henry Preble, Walter 
Lichtenstein, and Laurence A. McLauth. Vol. I covers the period from 1510 to 
1522. It is made from the latest edition of Schuler and Schulthess. It contains 
292 pages and 14 of Zwingli’s works. The first chapter is “The Original Life of 
Zwingli by Myconius.” This is the first life of Zwingli to be written. The volumes 
will average about 500 pages. It is important to know that of this translation only 
750 copies have been printed from type, and the type destroyed. Owing to the 
waning interest in the study of Latin, fortunately or unfortunately, acquaintance with 
Zwingli is likely in the near future to be gained only through English translations- 
This translation seems to be admirably done. 

A perusal of the volume reveals Zwingli in many aspects of his character. He 
was lovable, frank, open-minded. He was a poet and a debater. His loyalty led 
him to seek freedom for his country from bondage to the pope, and indeed to any 
foreign power. His scholarship was for the time of a high order, and his knowledge 
of the classics put him into close relations with the humanists. The reader of the 
volume is not likely to lose interest. 

Pisani, P. LEglise de Paris et la Revolution. Tome IV et dernier, 1799-1802. 
Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 461 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

The learned canon of Notre-Dame de Paris, who is also a professor in the Catholic 
Institute there, in this fourth and last volume concludes his extended and minute 
history of the church in Paris during the French Revolution. The work has the merits 
and defects of its predecessors—great industry and excessive partisanship. In these 
days when the opponents of Modernism are ruling in the curia, a book must be Ultra¬ 
montane indeed to secure, as does this, the imprimatur of the archbishop of Paris. 
Modern Catholic historical writing unfortunately has lost the scientific spirit of Hefele 
and Doellinger. Witness Denifle’s Luther und Lutherthum , of which a French trans- 
atkrn has just appeared in the same series with this volume. Napoleon’s policy of 
eclecticism in religious matters is as difficult for Canon Pisani to understand as his 
policy of political toleration was by the enragts and the regicides. This prejudice 
finds wearisome iteration in parenthetical sentiments inserted by the author in the 
numerous extracts from official documents which are quoted; e.g., p. 48. If M. Aulard, 
the greatest historian of the French Revolution living or dead, has erred in opposition 
to the church, certainly Canon Pisani has erred more. The greatest value of this 
work lies in the large number of documents which are published in whole or in part— 
' excluding the parti pris in the use of them. As a matter of method, though, it would 
have been wiser to have thrown many of these into appendices, for many pages are 
tedious reading because of the need to digest sources which ought to have been digested 
for the reader. The most valuable part of the book is the last chapter, which is a 
minute and particular survey of the churches of Paris after the Concordat. It may 
be of interest to know that among the prefects appointed by Napoleon in 1800 there 
were no less than eight ex-priests. 
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WHAT IS THEOLOGY? 

THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF THE THEOLOGIAN’S TASK' 

EUGENE W. LYMAN 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor,. Maine 


Our subject gains its importance from the fact that the situation 
confronting the theologian has changed enormously in the last two 
generations. The whole social order in relation to which he works 
is being rapidly transformed. The philosophy with which he must 
keep some sort of adjustment is in transition. There are many new 
sciences, some of which radically affect his work.. And the material 
in his own proper field has greatly increased. It is small wonder that 
modem theologians have felt it necessary to re-examine the nature 
of theology itself. A series of problems has appeared which affects 
the fundamental nature of the theologian’s task, and some worthy 
solution of these is required before much new constructive work 
can be done. 

This state of things is in itself a ground for hopefulness. It 
means that the demand for theological work is greater than hereto¬ 
fore, that its opportunity for service is larger, and that, if methods 
making possible general co-operation can be found, richer results 
than those of the past may be expected. 

But there is some danger that we shall be delayed too long by 
what Lotze called “the eternal whetting of the sword.” For a 

1 A paper read at the first meeting of the Theological Society, New York, October 
25, 1912, as a part of a general discussion of this topic. 
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decade or more the modem theologian—apart from the great pro¬ 
ductivity in historical fields—has occupied himself chiefly with 
problems of method and of the relation of theology to other branches 
of knowledge. Much excellent work has been done, but it is a 
question whether a mpod of irresolution has not fallen upon us. 
Certainly the systematic theologian is apt to be an object of com¬ 
passionate sympathy from his historical brethren, of mildly derisive 
pity from other scientists, and of vigorous exhortations from the 
active ministry. 

If we wish to avoid this danger of whetting the sword too long, 
perhaps the best way to approach our present subject is to ask what 
has been already determined in regard to the nature of theology. 
Modem theology has been in existence for over a century. Surely 
some results liave been obtained which meet with general acceptance 
among all who are willing to be called modem theologians, and 
which help to define what theology is. Let us then, at the outset, 
inquire what these results are. 

I 

Assured results of modem theology in their bearing on the theo¬ 
logian’s task .—These must be stated broadly in order to justify their 
claim to general assent. At the same time, if they are real results— 
the work of great men and important movements—they will be 
capable of furnishing us a fruitful approach to present problems. 

First among such assured results may be placed the recognition 
that theology is relatively distinct from religion, and subordinate 
to it, and that it has religion as its immediate object. 

This principle is one of the debts that the theologian owes to 
Schleiermacher. It has been long in gaining full acceptance, but it 
may now be regarded as a necessary presupposition of modem 
theology. And when consistently applied it has most important 
consequences. It sets aside, on the one hand, dogmatic theology 
and scholasticism, and, on the other, natural theology and rational¬ 
ism. It requires that all dogmas be studied and estimated in their 
relation to the life of religion as it has manifested itself in history 
and in personal experience. It demands that, so far as theology 
seeks support in philosophy, there should be first a mutual recog- 
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nition of religion as an integral factor in human experience. Vital 
religion, as it is to be found in the great religious personalities and 
literatures, as it underlies forms of worship, institutions, and creeds, 
as it influences character and the movements of society, and as it 
speaks in the common human heart—this, before all else, is now 
acknowledged to be the concern of the modem theologian. 

There is a second principle which deserves to be counted among 
the assured results of modem theology. It requires that in inves¬ 
tigating religion in general, and Christianity in particular, the 
historical method be used without limitation or reserve. At this 
point we are indebted to Hegel, and to the liberal school of theology 
which was the outgrowth of his influence. But the acceptance of 
the principle today is not restricted to any one school. The new 
historical school, the Ritschlians, and the group of theologians who 
are aiming at a scientific positive theology are practically at one on 
this point. There may be differences in the consistency with which 
the principle is applied, but its claim to acceptance is recognized 
by every theology which is characterized at all by the modem spirit. 
The historical method is, in fact, the most distinctive mark of 
modem theology. 

Now while the first principle emphasizes religion as a relatively 
independent, integral factor in human experience, this second 
principle leads us to search for continuity in the manifestations of 
religion, and for the interaction between religion and the other 
sides of human life. And the two principles together lead us to 
interpret religion as standing in an organic relation—as both means 
and end—to the rest of experience. 

But to these principles, which I have ventured to call assured 
results of modem theology, there may be added yet a third. This 
principle is that in Christianity religion and morality are intimately 
united, and that hence the prime means for the interpretation of 
Christianity is to be found in its relation to moral and social life. 
Here we find ourselves under obligation to the Ritschlians, as in the 
case of the other two points to Schleiermacher, and to Hegel and the 
liberal school. Not that the Ritschlians discovered the ethical 
nature of Christianity. That would be by no means true. But 
their energetic concentration upon this feature of Christianity— 
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upon freedom, personality, social obligation, and upon sonship and 
the kingdom of God as essentially ethical conceptions—has prac¬ 
tically equipped theology with a new constructive principle. This 
may be said, too, without passing upon the question whether 
religion, including Christianity, is in the last analysis mysticism, or 
something else quite distinct from conduct. For the most strenu¬ 
ous upholder of mysticism will recognize that only the mysticism 
which steadily bears fruit in the moral and social realm can be 
called Christian. 

I trust that thus far we have not gone beyond what may be 
called assured results of modem theology. But the fact that these 
points may hope for general acceptance does not make them unim¬ 
portant. On the contrary, taken together, they lead to a general 
conception of theology which we probably all share, and which is, 
at one and the same time, the source of our problem and our hope 
for its solution. This conception may be stated thus: theology is 
the intellectual interpretation of religion in its development and in its 
relation to the rest of life; and Christian theology is the intellectual 
interpretation of Christianity in its development, with prime reference 
to moral and social life. Such a general conception as this is 
doubtless in the background of every modem theologian’s mind. It 
is a broad,, and perhaps vague conception, but it is not without 
constructive force. It has such force primarily because it is unify¬ 
ing. It draws the different branches of theology into very close 
relation. It has already brought to pass that the exegete, the stu¬ 
dent of introduction, and the biblical theologian, the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the New Testament scholar, and the church historian, all 
consider themselves to be alike historians of the Jewish-Christian 
religion. It has brought to pass, further, that the systematic 
theologian scarcely knows how to distinguish his task from that of 
the historian of religion. The religion and thought of Jesus and 
Paul, and, in a lesser degree, of the prophets, or Augustine, or the 
Reformers, bulk so large in systematic theology that it is hard to 
distinguish systematic work from historical work. The result is 
that, for the most part, systematic theology has been led, either to 
effect a violent or arbitrary separation from historical theology, or 
else to be content with modernizing traditional theology. 
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But neither of these alternatives is satisfactory. The modern¬ 
izing of traditional theology is confessedly a provisional kind of 
work; and the sharp isolation of a fact of history, like the person 
of Christ, or of religious truth as such, from the rest of truth, 
weakens rather than strengthens the theology in which it is made. 
Hence the problem with which we are confronted is: What is 
theology in the restricted sense of the term, or what is the function 
of the systematic theologian ? 


II 

That solution of this problem will be most effective which stands 
in closest relation with the generally accepted conception of the¬ 
ology as a whole, of which we have been speaking. But how can 
this conception furnish us with a solution? The treatment of 
religion in its development appears to be altogether a historical 
matter. And we have today two ways of accomplishing it: that of 
the history of religion proper, which treats of religion in its whole¬ 
ness, and that of the psychology of religion, which seeks the typical 
biography of the individual religious soul—or the several types of 
such biography. Where is there any room, under this general con¬ 
ception, for theology in the special sense ? What can systematic 
theology do, if it wants a real field of its own, in distinction from 
the history and psychology of religion, except to turn itself into 
theistic philosophy on the one hand, or practical theology, so called, 
on the other ? 

There is, nevertheless, a definite function for systematic the¬ 
ology, which springs directly from our idea of theology in general. 
Systematic theology is concerned with the further development of 
religion. The history of religion occupies itself with the past only. 
Its material is spread out before it. That with which it has to do 
will never change. The psychology of religion also is occupied 
with the past, and—perhaps it will be claimed—with the present. 
But it must limit itself to actually existing religion. It cannot go 
beyond the facts. Systematic theology has to do with the further 
development of religion, or with religious progress. It is concerned 
with the point of transition from the present to the future. Its 
distinctive sphere of operation is the birth and unfolding of religious 
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life. It exists for the sake of influencing this birth and unfolding. 
Systematic theology could not maintain itself except as men con¬ 
ceive that religion needs guidance, and that the most thorough 
interpretation of religion possible should be made to contribute to 
its guidance. 

We may define systematic theology, then, as the intellectual 
interpretation of religion with direct reference to its further develop¬ 
ment, and to the development of life through religion. Christian 
theology, accordingly, will be the intellectual interpretation of Chris¬ 
tianity in its relation to moral and social life for the sake of their mutual 
further development. 

But if systematic theology be distinguished from the other 
branches of divinity by its immediate concern with the further 
development of religion, does it not, on the other hand, become 
merged with so-called practical theology? In other words, can 
it avoid becoming subordinate to the church and its creeds and 
practical programs in such a way as to forego the claim to be a 
genuine science ? 

I have thus far avoided speaking of systematic theology as a 
science, using instead the more general term “intellectual interpre¬ 
tation,” because the question whether the methods of science are 
applicable to this branch of theology is not one of the assured results 
on which the modem theologian can build. But in distinguishing 
systematic theology from the practical branches we shall be led to 
see that the intellectual effort for the further development of religion 
nnH Christianity requires the use of the scientific method. 

But, first, let us remind ourselves that this question is not due 
merely to an exigency created by the definitions already proposed. 
It is rather a product of the general movement of theological 
thought. Perhaps it has been raised most sharply in recent years 
by Bernoulli in his book Die wissenschaftliche und die kirchliche 
Methode in derTheologie. Bernoulli there asks whether what we 
ordinarily understand by systematic theology can employ the 
scientific method, and his answer is a decided negative. He 
affirms , on the contrary, that only historical theology is scientific. 
For scientific theology must regard its work as an end in itself. It 
must seek the truth only and cannot be subordinate to any churchly 
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interest. Historical theology has maintained such an attitude 
since its beginning with Hegel. That philosopher’s point of view 
in treating religion was non-churchly; and the historical study of 
religion which received its original impulse from him has become 
more and more conscious of its non-churchly, purely scient'fic 
character down to the present time. In short, theology as a science 
is history. This theology should be taught in the universities. 

On the other hand, Bernoulli recognizes the necessity of a 
churchly—or perhaps we should say a dogmatic—theology. This 
theology, being in the service of the church, is too much precom¬ 
mitted to certain conclusions to be scientific. Its task is to organize 
and interpret the message of the church for the purposes of general 
instruction and of preaching. Its origin is to be traced to Schleier- 
macher, as that of scientific theology is to Hegel, and it should be 
taught, not in the universities, but in seminaries. 

This splitting of theology into two separate parts—one of which 
is churchly and non-scientific and the other scientific and non- 
churchly—has received, much discussion since Bernoulli’s book 
appeared, but into the different phases of this discussion we cannot 
now enter. I must confine myself to pointing out that the con¬ 
ception of the systematic theologian’s task from the standpoint of 
the further development of religion leads to quite a different 
conclusion. 

It is true that this very way of conceiving theology runs through 
Schleiermacher’s Kurse Darstellung des theologischen Studiums, and 
that there it is definitely connected with the idea of “church 
guidance.” But whether this involves a surrender of the scientific 
character of theology turns upon what is meant by the church. As 
has been pointed out, Schleiermacher’s conception of the church is 
not legal and institutional but religious. It is the spiritual fellow¬ 
ship of believers which to him constitutes the church, and all legal 
and institutional features which the outward church may possess 
simply serve as means to the end of its higher spiritual nature. 1 
But if this be true, the introduction of the conception of church 
guidance into the definition of systematic theology does not destroy 

■ Traub, “Kirchliche und unkirchliche Theologie,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologit und 
Kirche, XIII, 40. 
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its claim to be a science. For no science is robbed of its essence by 
being placed at the service of life. The question may be raised 
whether Schleiermacher did not so far adapt his Glaubenslehre to the 
traditional forms of theology as to impair somewhat its scientific 
character, but, at all events, no such adaptation was necessitated 
by his conception of theology. 

On the contrary, if the further development of religipn itself, 
and of life through religion, is the ruling conception in theology, 
then the scientific method is directly demanded. For the question 
is raised at once: What will lead to real development ? Or, in other 
words, what is truth in religion ? This question must not be pre¬ 
judged. It must be investigated on the basis of the actual facts of 
religion, and must be treated as objectively as the nature of the 
subject-matter admits. The task it presents to us, accordingly, 
should be recognized as a scientific one—unless, indeed, science be 
so defined as to be applicable only to the physical realm. The 
scientific character of theology is no more vitiated by its having 
prime reference to the development of religion than is that of 
medicine by aiming at health, or that of sociology if it seeks to 
promote social progress, while, on the other hand, such is the 
spirit of our time that only a scientific theology can render it any 
large service. 

There is another reason why the conception under discussion 
requires that the task of the systematic theologian be regarded as a 
scientific one. Historical theology has already shown an enormous 
fruitfulness. The past development of religion is being most 
successfully investigated by scientific methods. The results 
attained, and the method by which they are attained, therefore, 
have most direct significance for systematic theology, if its concern 
is with the further development of religion. The systematic 
theologian, it is true, in fulfilling his task, has much else to consider 
besides the history of religion. The new needs of the present 
must be estimated. Truth from related departments of experience 
must be weighed. And there is the still greater task of divining 
modes of truth which shall forecast, for some little way, the future 
unfolding of religious life. But for all this work it is precisely the 
history of religion which furnishes a stable basis. History is the 
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laboratory in which spiritual truth finds its testing. And it is 
the science of the history of religion, together with that of the 
psychology of religion, which both makes possible and requires 
the scientific method in systematic theology. 

The more common way, in recent years, of vindicating the 
scientific character of systematic theology, and of securing it at 
the same time a special field, is to define it as a normative 
science. Historical science deals with facts. Normative sciences 
deal with values. As a normative science, systematic theology would 
determine the great values of the Christian religion, and with these 
as norms would test and organize the various forms of thought and 
life. In this way a very sharp distinction is secured between sys¬ 
tematic theology and the history of religion. Historical study, it is 
held, should not be biased by any reference to ultimate values, and 
theology as a normative science need not be trammeled by the 
inquiry how the values with which it deals first arose. 

But this separation between the normative science and the his¬ 
torical science proves to be too sharp, both from the standpoint of 
the general conception of science and from that of interpreting 
religion. 

The broadest distinction among sciences is between those which 
deal with mechanical, and those which deal with developing, 
processes; and on the basis of this division the history of religion 
and systematic theology alike come in the second class. But all 
sciences which deal with developing processes are bound to make use 
of norms in some fashion. This is true even in biology, where 
organisms are explained by their functions. It is true still more in 
history, which derives its significance chiefly from the values it pro¬ 
duces. For a function or value once established immediately 
becomes a standard for judging future events. Accordingly, the 
fact that systematic theology has to do with the determination and 
application of norms does not separate it radically from the his¬ 
torical study of religion. 

But more especially, if we conceive the dominant motive of 
systematic theology to be the further development of religion, we 
are by this very conception led to see that values and facts cannot 
be considered as belonging to entirely distinct realms. On the 
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contrary, the values have as their function to remold facts. Indeed 
the faith that they can do so is an essential part of religion. Did 
we not believe, for example, that the Christian ideals of sonship and 
the kingdom of God can do a reconstructive work for individual 
men and for society, our faith in the Christian religion would be 
sadly undermined. If norms and values, then, are to be tested by 
their power to remold facts, the science which deals with values and 
that which deals with facts should not be too sharply separated. 
Not only are the facts with which the history of religion has to do 
largely the emergence and working-out of values, but also the 
values with which systematic theology has to do are the means by 
which future facts are to be constituted. 

Let us recall for a moment the points thus far made. Working 
on the basis of assured results of modem theology, we have defined 
the systematic theologian’s task, in distinction from that of the 
historian or psychologist of religion, as the study of religion and 
Christianity with direct reference to their own further development 
and that of life as a whole. We have also distinguished this task 
from that of so-called practical theology, or any non-scientific the¬ 
ology, in that it requires the scientific method. We must now turn 
to a problem which has been with us from the beginning, but which 
we have deferred, because it is one with which the theological dis¬ 
cussion of the present is most preoccupied. 

Ill 

Thus far we have spoken of religion and Christianity in an alter¬ 
native way, carrying the two conceptions along together. But now 
we must ask: Which is to have the priority in theology? Is 
Christianity to be treated as one historical phase of religion, and are 
its basis and interpretation to be sought through religion as a whole ? 
Or is Christianity to be studied in practical independence of religion 
in general, and to be regarded as fur nishin g its basis and interpre¬ 
tation in itself ? This is the issue between the Ritschlians and the 
modem liberal school. It finds its clearest expression in the points 
of contrast between Kaftan and Herrmann on the one hand, and 
Troeltsch on the other. On the basis of discussions which these 
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thinkers have carried on we may get a somewhat fuller statement 
of the issue itself. 

Troeltsch, in partial reaction against Ritschlianism, practically 
converts Christian theology into the philosophy of religion. He 
insists that religion is a unitary phenomenon, which is to be compre¬ 
hended primarily out of itself and by the historical method. Chris¬ 
tianity is to be understood in its relation to religion in general, and 
the norms by which it is to be interpreted are to be sought in the 
processes of its historical unfolding. Hence Troeltsch criticizes the k 1 
Ritschlians for isolating Christianity from other religions, or the 
person of Christ from other religious facts, in an arbitrary and 
dogmatic way. The motive which has led them to do this—the 
desire to present Christianity as the absolute religion—must itself be 
modified. Actual supremacy and sufficiency rather than theoretical 
absoluteness, according to Troeltsch, is what theology should seek to 
establish for Christianity, and this can be done by a philosophy of 
religion working upon the material of history. In his view, then, 
the task of theology is the presentation of the thought of the Chris¬ 
tian faith on the basis of a scientific philosophy of religion. 1 

Kaftan, on the other hand, repudiating the criticism of 
Troeltsch, insists that theology can in no way be based on the 
philosophy of religion. The foundation for theology is solely the 
revelation in Jesus Christ and in the Scriptures. This position is 
required by the very nature of the Christian faith, which theology 
seeks to serve. It is of the essence of the Christian faith that in 
Christ, and in that which led up to him and sprang from him, 
should be recognized the absolute revelation of God. If theology 
seeks its basis in a general philosophy of religion, it becomes 
incapable of defending this essential Christian conviction, as 
Troeltsch’s own conclusions show.* 

Herrmann, with still greater concentration, insists that every 
element of Christian theology should proceed from the experience 

1 See “Die Selbst&ndigkeit der Religion,” Zeitsckrift fiir Theologie und Kirche , V 
and VI; and the articles “Glaube und Geschichte” and “Dogmatik,” Die Religion in 
Gesckichte und Gegenwart; also Die Absolutkeit des Christentums und die Religions ge- 
scMichte, 2. Aufl., 1912. 

* See “Die Selbst&ndigkeit des Christentums,” Zeitsckrift fiir Tkeologie und 
Kirche t VI. 
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which the person of Jesus Christ creates in the believing soul. In 
Christ we enter into relation with the absolute God. His person¬ 
ality furnishes our faith with a basis of indubitable fact—a fact 
which witnesses itself to us as divine by its unconditional appeal to 
that which is most authoritative in our own souls, the moral con¬ 
sciousness. The fundamental task of the theologian is to set forth 
the nature of faith in relation to Christ, and from this as a living 
center all interpretation of Christianity must proceed. 1 

Here then, standing in conscious opposition, are two contrasting 
conceptions of theology: namely, theology regarded as the science 
of the Christian faith, and theology regarded as essentially a philoso¬ 
phy of religion. How can we determine the relative merits of these 
two conceptions ? 

The point of view previously emphasized will help us here. Let 
us first take our stand within Christianity. The task of theology, 
as already brought out, is the scientific effort for Christianity’s 
further development. What now is the situation ? The progress 
of missions, and the general increase of international relations, have 
brought Christianity into direct interaction with other faiths. The 
attitude which Christianity takes to these other faiths has a decisive 
bearing on the question of its further development. But the points 
of contact and of contrast alike, between Christianity and other 
faiths, can be understood only as there is first a recognition of 
religion as an essential function of human life. A permanent 
spiritual triumph for Christianity can be hoped for only as it is 
ready to meet other faiths on this basis and to evince its superiority 
as religion. Hence for the very sake of aiding Christianity to meet 
the situation with which it is confronted and to unfold its power still 
further, the methods of the philosophy of religion must be used. 

Or take the other aspect of Christian theology’s dominant 
motive—the further development of moral and social life through 
Christianity. The capacity of our faith for promoting such devel¬ 
opment lies in the intimate relation into which it brings morality 
and religion. But in order that the fundamental characteristic of 
Christianity may be adequately understood, the place of religion as 
such in human experience must be shown, and the degree of relation 

1 Cf. “ Christlich-protestantische Dogmatik,” Kultur ier Gegenvort, 1 ,4, 2. 
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or separation which religion and morality have had in the actual 
history of religion must be brought out, together with the conse¬ 
quences that have followed. But this requires that, for the very 
sake of an adequate understanding of Christianity’s central source 
of power, the methods of the philosophy of religion must be 
employed. 

It is, indeed, not the strongest side of Ritschlianism that has 
used the richness of the biblical revelation, and the transforming ^ 
work that Christ accomplishes in the believing soul, as a basis for 
isolating Christianity from other religions. Revelation, and the 
uniqueness of Christ as Revealer and Savior are in the first instance 
not theological but religious ideas. To transport them bodily into 
theology and use them authoritatively is a bit of dogmatism. It is, 
moreover, a failure to preserve that subordination of theology to 
religion which, in general, is at the foundation of modem theology. 

Ritschl himself, however, was in principle more hospitable to the 
approach of Christianity from the standpoint of religion in general 
than some of his followers have been. In his discussion of the form 
of systematic theology he states: “The specifically peculiar nature 
of Christianity, which at every turn of theology must be kept intact, 
can be ascertained only by calling the general history of religion to 
our aid. Schleiermacher was the first to adopt this method. It is 
this that makes his definition of religion so important.” 1 And 
Ritschl also finds as a factor in every religion the problem on the 
basis of which he interprets Christianity as a whole, namely, that 
contradiction arising out of the sense that man is “both a part of 
nature and a spiritual personality claiming to dominate nature.” 
Though no extensive use of this approach to Christianity through 
religion in general is made by Ritschl, because his main interest 
lies elsewhere, yet his attitude, if heeded, would have prevented the 
too sharp opposition of the present theological situation. 

But let us place ourselves, in turn, at the standpoint of the 
philosophy of religion. Here again the conception previously 
defended will aid us. If our dominant motive here is scientific 
work for the sake of the further development of religion and of life 
through religion, our thinking cannot be guided by an a priori con- 

1 Justification and Reconciliation , III, 8. 
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ception of religious evolution, but must follow its actual historical 
unfolding. We then shall see that religion thrives only in positive, 
concrete, historical forms, and that these forms are not actually 
unified in history, but belong to certain great contrasting types. 
Unless development ceases, and religion stagnates, these types are 
bound to compete, and while one type will doubtless influence and 
stimulate another, it is not to be expected that all will merge into 
a generalized or composite form of religion, which shall be truer 
than any one historic form; but rather it is to be expected that the 
superior claim to truth will be evinced by that concrete historic type 
which is most virile and progressive. 

Thus the philosophy of religion itself will require that in the 
treatment of Christianity, principles which are distinctively Chris¬ 
tian be made controlling, and that Christianity’s truest develop¬ 
ment be sought through the free expansion of its own distinctive 
nature. The history of Christianity will need also to be interpreted 
by its interaction with other religions, and its total phenomena 
doubtless will be found to include heterogeneous types of religion; 
but the motive force of the history will be sought out and set forth 
in its uniqueness, its vitality, and its fruitfulness. 

This recognition of the distinctive character of Christianity, and 
of its central place in theology, is freely made by Troeltsch and the 
historical school. It goes back, in fact, to the beginnings of 
modern theology in Schleiermacher, who also approached Chris¬ 
tianity from the standpoint of religion in general. But the present 
emphasis upon this uniqueness of Christianity is largely due to the 
Ritschlians, and the fear that it will be lost sight of may partially 
explain their tendency to isolate Christianity altogether. 

With respect to the issue we are discussing, then, we may con¬ 
clude that the special function of the Christian theologian is by the 
methods of the philosophy of religion to discover and interpret the 
essential nature of Christianity, thereby aiding in its further 
development and that of life as a whole. 

The conception of the theologian’s task already presented will 
require considerable recasting of theology. Simply to follow the 
traditional topics, God, the world,- man, sin, etc., will not suffice. 
Instead of that, the organic unity of Christian truth must be made 
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to appear as fully as possible. Perhaps it will not be out of place to 
conclude this paper by indicating how such a result would be 
secured, if the view of theology here advocated were adopted. 

1. If theology be directly concerned with the further develop¬ 
ment of Christianity in its relation to life, then the first question 
would be: What is the nature of this developing force? What is 
the vital impulse, the inherent energy, the creative principle in the 
Christian religion ? In other words, the problem of the essence of 
Christianity, which has received its discussion for the most part 
outside the systems of theology, will be the fundamental problem 
for the theologians, upon the solution of which all the rest of his 
work will turn. Moreover, the treatment of this question should be 
based on the history of Christianity as a whole. For an aspect of 
Christianity which appears late is not for that reason to be judged 
nonessential. And while, beyond question, the stress always will 
fall on the beginnings of Christianity, yet, since the greatness of our 
faith is so largely its creativeness, we may expect that a frill under¬ 
standing of its essence will require that later forms be also taken 
into account. 

2. But our conception of theology naturally leads on to a second 
question, namely: How may the further development be secured? 
Or more particularly, what convictions and conceptions are funda¬ 
mental to Christianity, and in what form will they most promote its 
growth and its power to serve life? This is the problem of the 
truth of Christianity in its more special form—that is, the problem 
of the truth of Christian ideas. The problem of the truth of 
Christianity cannot be referred by systematic theology to some 
other theological discipline, or disposed of in an introduction. It 
must run through its whole structure, and at every point the con¬ 
ceptions of Christianity must be tested by their relation to its power 
for development. 

3. Beyond these two questions lies a third: Along what lines 
may we expect the further development to proceed ? This requires 
of the theologian the working-out of a theory of the Christian life. 
Here there should be recognition of the different types of religious 
experience which the psychology of religion shows to exist. Here 
also there should be as adequate a diagnosis as possible of the 
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characteristic moral and social problems of our time, so far as faith 
can bear upon them, in order that the theory may be shaped to 
meet them. But all should be under the control of what has been 
shown to be the essence of Christianity. 

Under these three inquiries I believe the entire work of sys¬ 
tematic theology can be comprised, with the result that its unity 
will be clearly evident. But at all events I hope that adequate 
reasons have been given for regarding the general function of 
theology to be: the scientific interpretation of the Christian religion 
with direct reference to its further development and that of life as 
a whole. 
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The consciousness of estrangement between man and God, and 
a longing to bridge this chasm, are fundamental to all religions of 
redemption. In the development of antiquity from the sixth cen¬ 
tury b.c. on, this type of thought, for which the way is already pre¬ 
pared in the older elements of popular faith, confronts us as a 
definite and vigorously increasing religious movement Reformers, 
prophets, and puritans propagate a profounder piety, which is 
often mystic in character. The ecstatic Dionysus religion becomes 
the most important factor in this development. In this religion the 
common people, the poor and the needy, directly attain a more pro¬ 
found and personal relation to the deity. The believer loses his 
individual consciousness in enthusiasm and receives the divinity 
into himself. In moments of orgiastic ecstasy he experiences the 
ultimate goal of his existence, abiding fellowship with the god, who, 
as redeemer and savior will free him through death from the finite¬ 
ness, the suffering, and the exigencies of the earthly life. Orphism 
sets forth this religious experience in a mystic theology which exerts 
a strong influence upon Pindar and Empedocles, for example, and 
which suggested to Plato his magnificent treatise on the destiny 
of the soul. 

Though the first century of Hellenism’s triumphant advance 
is dominated by rationalism, yet, from the decline of Hellenism 
until the disappearance of the ancient religion, tendencies toward 
mystic religion clearly recur and swell out into a strong stream. 
The advance of partially orgiastic oriental cults which, having been 
uprooted from the national soil, place believers in a purely personal 
relation to their god; the spread of astrology and its accompanying 
astral religion which, with its dominant fatalism, lay like a night¬ 
mare upon the soul; and the yearnings for redemption effected 
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through divine helpers who transcend the sphere of the astral gods— 
these are the first symptoms of the definite activity of oriental 
influences. The fact that. Stoic theology looks beyond the horizon 
of the Greek religions and contains astrology among its other means 
of divination, gives an intimation of the strength of these foreign 
influences. Without this background we are not able to under¬ 
stand the Stoic Posidonius (born about 135 b.c.), who, so far as 
we know, was the first to advocate a purely philosophical doctrine 
of redemption which expresses the tendencies of the time in a 
renewal of orphic-platonic mysticism. According to Posidonius 
the soul has a heavenly origin. It is an offshoot from the fiery 
breath of God held captive in the prison-house of the body through 
birth into the earthly world, but destined for return to its higher 
home. Only he who in life preserves the divine part from defile¬ 
ment will ascend after death above the lower spheres and rise to 
the divine source. Our reverence for the starry heaven above us 
and for the wonders of the cosmos proves the human soul’s relation 
to the heavenly world, and this mystical consciousness of likeness 
with the divine begets an other-worldly ideal of life. 

In this representation the peculiar characteristic of all Hellen¬ 
istic doctrines of redemption clearly emerges. Redemption is 
concerned not so much with guilt and sin as with corporeity and 
matter, finiteness and transitoriness. Guilt and sin themselves 
appear as physical defilement, since they are grounded in man’s 
material nature. Therefore redemption is conceived of as essen¬ 
tially “physical” ( naiurhaft ), and is determined by the dualism 
both of man’s nature and of the two worlds. These conceptions 
and motives, first recognizable in Posidonius, dominate subsequent 
philosophical and religious development. In the time of Augustus 
the feeling of guilt, and longing for communion and renewal, emerge 
prominently. 

From the second century a.d. on we possess rich source materials 
regarding the mystery cults and the profusion of new religious devel¬ 
opments which grow out of the syncretism of the time. These 
sources acquaint us with the prevailing religious tendencies of 
antiquity in its declining period. Purification and rebirth, mystical 
union of the believer with the deity and the hope of bliss in the 
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future world, revelation and charismatic endowment which essen¬ 
tially constitute redemption—these are the motives dominating 
the rites, sacraments, faith, and teaching of this syncretism. As 
enjoined in the liturgy of the Phrygian mysteries : l Oapptire pwrrcu 
rod Oeov aeaaxrpdvov. ecrrai yap vp.lv Ik ttovov awvqpla. The deity’s 
resurrection from the dead gives to the initiates, who see their own 
destiny prefigured in his adventures, hope of a life after death. 
Apuleius’ romance tells how the most intimate relation of Lucius 
to Isis was established by various stages of initiation. From the 
day of his deliverance, when the goddess first appeared to him, he 
is under her special protection and is under obligation to dedicate 
his entire life to her. Her might raises him above the power of 
fate which no longer can harm him. She promises the reborn indi¬ 
vidual an eternal and blessed life. 

This representation is in accord with the disposition to resist 
the fatalism of star-worship so widespread in the religion of this 
period. The individual seeks fellowship with a mighty god who is 
able to raise his prot£g£s above the hopeless round of necessity and 
above the regions controlled by the powerful astral spirits. A 
magical papyrus contains the following prayer to Serapisr* “Pre¬ 
serve me from the might of the stars, hold me back from the cruel 
compulsion of fate, allot me a happy destiny, bless my life, O Lord, 
with all goodness; for I am thy slave and prot£g6.” In the 
“ Mithraliturgy ” 3 the initiate implores his god to grant him power 
sufficient to enable him to mount to heaven. He wishes to be 
freed from the bitter and inexorable compulsion of fate, to leave 
behind him the mortal nature of man, and to be reborn to a life of 
immortality. Amobius* makes sport of the heathen who boast 
that as God’s children they are superior to the laws of fate and that 
they are sure of returning to their home in the kingdom of God. 
In the following prayer of thanks contained in a document of 
Hermetic teaching, redemption is spiritualized: 5 “We thank thee, 

* Firmicus Matemus, De errore prof, reltg., 22,1; cf. Julian, Oration , V, 169C. 

* Dietcrich, Abraxas , p. 178. 

3 Dieterich, Mitkrasliturgie , Leipzig, 1910* 4 II, 62; cf. II, 13. 

* Apuleius AscUpius , chap. 41; cf. the Greek parallel text discussed by Reitzen- 
stein in Archiv filr Religionswissenschaft , VII, 393 ff. Previously Apuleius describes 
the kingdoms of dfjapfjJrn, d^dyKij and ». 
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Most High, that we through thy grace have attained to such a light 
of knowledge [yvAo-w] .... Delivered through thy power, we 
rejoice that thou hast fully shown us thyself, we rejoice that thou 
hast conferred upon us in our earthly life initiation into eternity 

[Greek: “hast deified by thy look”].Only one request 

do we make of thee, wilTst thou keep us in thy knowledge and not 
permit us to lose the new life. ” In a prayer of the above-mentioned 
magical papyrus, inner mysticism is linked with coarse polytheistic 
ideas? “Come to me from the four winds, thou All-ruling One: 
.... Come into my entire life, into my mind and my heart, 
and fulfil all the wishes of my soul. For thou art I and I am thou; 
whatever I say shall come to pass, for I hear thy name as a pro¬ 
tecting charm in my heart. No threatening hand shall obtain 
power over me. No spirit, no demon, no ghost, nor any other evil 
apparition from the underworld shall oppose me, because of thy 
name which I bear in my heart.” 

The idea of redemption is seen to pervade both the lower and 
the higher stages of religious belief, extending even to the region of 
sublime philosophical spiritualization. On the one hand men crave 
freedom from the power or tyranny of evil spirits who beset them on 
all sides with manifold dangers. On the other hand they groan 
under the weight of astral religion, which makes them the sport and 
plunder of the star-gods; a mighty deity who is able to control fate 
is needed to deliver man from bondage to the archons and from the 
rule of etpapfuhn) and avarjKT). Or, in the third place, the soul, con¬ 
scious of its divine origin, strives for redemption from its foreign 
and unrelated companion, the body. It seeks deliverance from 
thing s sinful, material, and mortal. But the fundamental motive 
in these various representations is the same; it is longing for eleva¬ 
tion above the earthly world and its ruling powers, i.e., for deification. 
The end of redemption is a life of eternal blessedness. The redeemer 
is the deity to whose service one devotes his whole life in order to 
obtain his help and favor. The means of affecting unity with the 
deity are of various sorts, some being crude and others more refined. 
These are rites of initiation, purifications, sacred acts where the 
redemption of believers is symbolically depicted in myths of the 

x Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 195; Reitzenstein, Poimandres , p. 15. 
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gods, partaking of holy food which is itself divine in nature, and 
the artificial incitement of ecstasy and self-hypnotism. Even 
crude practices of sexual union and divine compulsion are not lack¬ 
ing, for the ancient ideas and rites of primitive faiths come to new 
life in this fusion of religions. 

Christian and Hellenistic ideas of redemption cannot be sharply 
separated, but stages of development in Christianity must be care¬ 
fully distinguished. Gnosticism is naturally most closely related 
to Hellenistic mysticism and is indeed sprung from the same soil 
as religious syncretism. Thus in Gnosticism one finds metaphysical 
dualism and the “physical” [ naturhaft ] conception of redemption, 
the same end and the same means of redemption, and the same 
ideas about the heavenly ascent of the soul. A few examples may 
serve to illustrate this relationship. The Naassene hymn pictures 
the need and suffering of the soul in suspense between spirit and 
matter, and the descent of the redeemer who reveals to the soul the 
mysteries of knowledge. The Peratae boast that they alone have 
apprehended the compulsion of fate and know how to raise them¬ 
selves above transitoriness. 1 A Gnostic, from a feeling of graditude 
for deliverance from the powers of fate, acknowledges* that “the 
constellations are of different species and are beneficent, harmful, 
just, and sinister powers. The Lord saves us from this conflict 
and war of the powers and gives us peace in this battle of angelic 
forces, some fighting for us and others against us.” The Gnostics 
also know definite conjurations by which the soul in its ascent 
compels, through appeal to a mighty deity, the powers of the stars 
to grant it passage. 1 The gnostic doctrine of redemption rests upon 
anthropological dualism. The real “fall” of man occurred when 
the soul was clothed with a body, and deliverance from the body is 
salvation. The opposition of spirit and body already divides the 
human race into two classes. 

What, now, is the situation in early Christianity? Are the 
influences of Greek mysticism already traceable there ? Probably 
they can be discovered only by inference. This has been done 

1 Hippolytus, V, 16. 

* Clement, Excerpta TkeodoU, 71 f. 

* Wendland, Die hellemstwh-rSmische Kuliur, 2. Aufl., p. 174; Irenaeus, I, 21, 5. 
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by Reitzenstein in a manner convincing to me in the conclusions he 
has drawn from the agreement, for example, of the Hermetic litera¬ 
ture and Apuleius with the New Testament writings. He who is 
not satisfied with these inferences and who does not allow the mysti¬ 
cism of the oriental religions to date earlier than the second century 
A.D., where the earliest literary sources begin, will hardly be con¬ 
vinced of Hellenistic influence upon primitive Christianity. The 
fact that guilt and sin are central in Christian redemption, in con¬ 
trast with Hellenistic ideas, is often emphasized as a fundamental 
distinction between Hellenism and Christianity. But notions and 
expressions akin to Hellenistic mysticism are already present in, 
the Pauline doctrine of redemption. Sin is traced bade to the flesh 
and to the natural man. According to Rom. 8:19-22 perishable, 
degenerate creation looks for deliverance from transitoriness and 
for the revelation of the sons of God. As the apostle fervently 
longed for freedom from the body of death (Rom. 7:24), so also re¬ 
demption is for him deliverance from aii»v £ve<rrdk (Gal. 1:4). 
This leaning toward a “physical” and cosmic extension of redemp¬ 
tion is an approach to Hellenistic conceptions. Paul’s representa¬ 
tion of the believer as living and suffering in Christ, as crucified, 
buried, and raised with him, recalls the similar way in which the 
Hellenistic mystery-religions relate the believer to the dead and 
risen god (Attis, Osiris, Adonis). Thus Paul actually appears to 
be indebted to Hellenistic mysticism for certain suggestions. 
As Plato used Orphism, so Paul appropriated forms of expression 
for his faith from the mysticism of the world to which he preached 
the gospel. 

The relationship of Christianity to Hellenism appears closer in 
the Ephesian letter. Here Christ is the supreme power of the 
entire spirit-world, exalting believers above the bondage of the 
inferior spirits into his upper kingdom (1:18-22). Christians must 
struggle with these spirits, among whom the KoapAKpdroptfi (astral 
spirits) are named. In like manner from the second century on 
Christ is more frequently extolled as a deliverer from the power of 
fate. 1 When Ignatius regards Christ’s work as the communication 

1 Wendland, op. cit. f pp. 177, note 1, and 400. Examples could be greatly 
increased. 
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of 7 v&vk and cuf> 0 ap<rla, and the Eucharist as food of immortality, 
he, like the author of the Fourth Gospel, shows the influence of 
Greek mysticism. Irenaeus’ realistic doctrine of redemption also 
has, in common with Greek mysticism, the fundamental notions 
of deification, abolition of death, imperishability, and gnosis. 

This development reaches its climax with the great Alexandrian 
theologians. In the platonizing metaphysics of Origen, redemption 
is a wide cosmic process embracing the whole spirit-world which 
has sunk down into material existence. It is led back, freed from 
sensuous matter, to unity with its divine source. In this universal 
mode of thinking the ethical content of the early Christian doctrine 
of salvation almost wholly disappeared. Hellenistic anthropology 
and metaphysics, which at first affected Christianity only on the 
periphery, have now attained a dominant and central position. 
This type of theology became fundamental in the Eastern church, 
where it has been essentially conserved even to the present. The 
Western church, however, especially through the strong influence 
of Augustine, placed more emphasis upon the ethical content of 
redemption from guilt and sin, and drew from this the conse¬ 
quences for the care of the individual soul. Viewed from the 
standpoint of fundamental and dominant tendencies, redemption 
in the thought of the Greek church is seen to be more metaphysical, 
other-worldly, and “physical”; while in the West it is essentially 
individual, ethical, indeed an affair of this life. In the former case 
it is more a redemption from things finite, earthly and harmful, 
while with the latter it is deliverance from things sinful and wicked. 1 
The “physical” and creaturely features of Hellenistic mysticism, 
which first touched early Christian soteriology lightly, and later 
attained a dominating position in the Alexandrian theology, pre¬ 
dominates in the Eastern thought of redemption. In the West, on 
the other hand, there is a renewal of primitive Christian thinking, 
which overshadows Hellenistic features and relegates them to a 
secondary place. 

* These views have recently been worked out in greater detail by A. Hamack, “ Der 
Geist der morgenl&ndischen Kirche im Unterschied von der Abendl&ndischen,” 
SitsungberichU der Preuss. Akademie der Wtss 1913, pp. 157-83. 
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The title of this article has been formulated for me by the 
editors. Otherwise I should perhaps not have had the courage to 
undertake the task of giving a satisfactory answer to this question, 
for I am all too conscious of its difficulty. What connotation has 
the term “significance” in this question? Is it meant to ask 
whether Paul still contributes to personal religious life, to Christian 
preaching, and to devotional Scripture reading ? Now, the major¬ 
ity of the real believers, to whom the Scripture means light and 
bread of life, will indignantly object to the raising of this question. 
They will decline to take upon themselves the scientific burden of 
the inquiry as to whether and to what extent Paul may be regarded 
as leader, admonisher, and consoler. The quest of the heart seek¬ 
ing for help and edification cannot be mathematically stated. It 
makes claims in regions which a strictly historical judgment does 
not reach, it keeps in touch with the treasures of religion, it has 
its own norms, it is self-adjusting, it discerns undertones and over¬ 
tones of which no interpreter ever thought. In short, for actual 
piety the problem stated above does not exist. And yet piety is 
in truth the most uncompromising of critics. With wholesome 
discernment it eliminates what it cannot appropriate, all uncon¬ 
scious of the radical nature and subjectivity of its procedure. It 
would be a tremendous task to ascertain by methods of exact inquiry 
just how far Paul is a vital power in our modem churches. 

Since we cannot employ the method of religious experimental 
psychology only, we are compelled to pursue another course, namely 
to formulate the problem somewhat differently. Several possi¬ 
bilities are open. We may ask the question recently much dis¬ 
cussed, What is the relation of Paul to Jesus? Does he really, 
as many assume, represent a wholly new type of religion, which is 

35 * 
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related not inwardly but only externally to Jesus? 1 Or is he, notwith¬ 
standing all formal difference in his religious thought, nevertheless 
in reality the perpetuator of the religion of Jesus, being most sym¬ 
pathetically related to Jesus in inward experience, burning with the 
fire of Jesus’ enthusiasm and so his best interpreter, although 
employing a wholly different language?* When the question is 
put this way, the religion of Jesus, or at least his fundamental 
experience, is treated as essential Christianity, as the normal type 
of Christian life, which must be present wherever the name Chris¬ 
tian is accurately and sincerely used.* This question is worthy of 
further investigation and our discussion will repeatedly touch upon 
it. But the subject assigned me is concerned not with Jesus but 
solely with Paul. 

Even with this limitation it may be variously conceived. One 
may ask: Are there, in the preaching of Paul and in his religion, 
thoughts, motives, forms, of experience which, quite immediately, 
without any historical mediation or any theological reflexion, with¬ 
out alteration or transposition, can be organically incorporated into 
the mode of thinking and the religious life of the modem Christian ? 
Can this be done without losing religious effectiveness and without 
conflicting with the modem Christian’s appreciation and interpre¬ 
tation of the world ? Or does Paul have vital significance for the 
modem Christian only in so far as the churches are educated to a 
historical-psychological understanding of his world of ideas and 
of his religious life ? Must they be guided by eliminating certain 
items or by an aesthetic interpretation involving their rethinking in 
terms of a modem world-view so as to give modem expression to 
what is antique and strange, transforming what has been outlived 
into eternally vital truth with universal appeal? 

A person who thinks historically will immediately say the 
latter is the only method by which we can inwardly approach, not 
only Paul, but any great personality of the past. There is abso¬ 
lutely no great personality of history, though he stand much nearer 
to u& than Paul in time, race, and speech, with whose inward life 

‘So, e.g., Wrede, Paulus (“Religionsgeschichtliche VolksbUcher”), Tubingen, 

1905- 

a So, e.g., J. Weiss, Paulus und Jesus , Berlin, 1909. 

* This, e.g., is the main idea in Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums, 
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we can, without further ado, come into vital contact. Even Luther, 
however closely related we feel ourselves to him, and however 
much we live upon his religious language, is immensely removed 
from us in his innermost experience, and in his mediaeval thinking. 
How much farther removed is Paul, where in addition to the antique 
mode of thought we have the further barrier of a dark and difficult 
language. Without historical understanding of Paul and the 
consequent revolutionizing and limiting of his thought, without a 
translation and substitution, we shall make no progress, if we aim 
at complete accuracy and fundamental clearness. I mention only 
a few points in which the great difference between his thinking and 
ours stands out with especial clearness. 

i. The entire outline of his conception of the world and of his 
scheme of redemption appears to us mythological. His mono¬ 
theism is stretched on a dualistic frame. “The God of this world,” 
Satan, the “principalities and powers” hostile to God, the personal 
“elements of the world” which stand over against God, are for 
Paul by no means abstract phantoms; they are potent realities 
that must be set aside and brought to naught (Karapytiodai.) 
before the actual dominion of God can be established and God be 
all in all. And the work of redemption is a mighty dramatic con¬ 
flict between God and these supermundane forces. After their 
seeming triumph over Christ in the crucifixion, God in the resur¬ 
rection of Christ exhibited this triumph over them, and the exalted 
Christ as God’s dictator is to subject them completely to God. 
The redemption of the Christian is by no means mere forgiveness 
of sins or simply sonship to God, but is release from the powers of 
the kostnos by which humanity before Christ was held in slavery. 
By Christ’s descent from heavenly spheres into the realm of the 
cosmic-sarcic servitude, and by the redemption secured through 
his death struggle, he has sundered for his own the bond between 
world, flesh, and sin. Practically everything in this mode of think¬ 
ing is strange to us today. We regard it as simply a bit of “gnosis.” 
If this means anything to us its meaning appears only as we gither 
up the variegated details of that picture into the abstract thought 
that we too believe that God’s will is now and forever the ultimate 
triumphant power in the world. 
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2. Paul’s entire teaching consists of a theology of evangelisa¬ 
tion and conversion, constructed by a man whose life-history was 
divided, by his violent conversion, into two sharply contrasted parts. 
On the farther side of the line lay only misery, unhappiness and sin, 
servitude and error; on this side joy, peace, blessedness, strength, 
purity, and truth. Everything is related to that one moment in 
his experience which determined all his later life. He experienced 
redemption as a sharply isolated event. Moreover, the churches 
which he indoctrinates and instructs consist only of people who 
likewise by a break in their experience have come over to Chris¬ 
tianity from another religion and from wholly different habits of 
life. This shows itself even in language. The principal religious 
concepts take the form of verbal substantives or are expressed by 
verbs in the past tense: e.g., redemption, forgiveness, justification, 
justified, freed, called, sanctified (awoXvjyxwns, &$eo is, Sucafons; 
SucatwBiv t « s , IkevOepwQbms, k\i) 0 < vt « s , ^yuur\Uvoi). The ma¬ 
jority of present-day Christians, who grow up under the preach¬ 
ing of the gospel and under Christian training, have nothing analo¬ 
gous to this definitive experience. There are indeed exceptions 
as in the case of “conversion” from a life practically pagan. But 
most of us have never experienced justification as a single unique 
experience; we live in constant consciousness of the divine grace; 
we daily ask and receive forgiveness of sins; our “calling” dates 
from childhood, and we regard sanctification as a lasting task of 
self-discipline rather than as a single unique gift of divine grace. 
This notion of sonship to God furnishes the clearest illustration of 
this difference. In the case of Paul sonship is regarded as the 
specific act of adoption of men who previously were not children 
of God. We, however, are conscious of our sonship to God—in 
Jesus’ sense of the term—as we are of the all-embracing and ever¬ 
present sunshine, to which we owe life and happiness, so that we 
have only to make use of it. 

Thus we can appropriate the chief conceptions of the Pauline 
thinking only by giving them a new significance. 

3. The greatest difference is to be found in connection with the 
conception of the divine spirit. For Paul the bestowing of the 
spirit is a vividly definite experience: the pneumatic person is 
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sharply distinguished from the non-pneumatic. The spirit which 
is communicated, however, is something quite objective, not 
blending in any way with the inner life of the Christian. “The 
spirit” stands distinct from and alien to our “spirit” (Rom. 8:16). 
Its witness, its cry of Abba (Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:5, 6) is a pro¬ 
ceeding which the Christian, as it were, observes as a listener; he 
himself has no influence upon it. Precisely upon this complete 
objectivity rests the evidential force of that witness so that the 
Christian may regard himself as a child of God; the love of God as 
a consciously received blessed possession is shed abroad in our 
hearts through the spirit which is given us; in other words, through 
the fact that the spirit is given us, we possess an earnest of the divine 
love in our hearts. The form of the representation here is quite 
ancient, animistic, primitive. It is a second spiritual essence in the 
Christian. Another explanation of Paul’s doctrine of the spirit 
may be derived from Hellenistic philosophical mysticism. Here the 
spirit of God appears as a force (Siwa/us ) 1 communicated from 
the essence of God to the inner life of man by which man is in a 
higher sense essentially united with God and Christ. Christ him¬ 
self is blended with him in a unity of mystic life. If in the former 
primitive way Of thinking, the spirit was represented as a sort of 
personal Daemon here, on the contrary the personal representation 
of God and Christ is on the point of being dissipated into the pan¬ 
theistic conception of a divine fluid or of the Stoic world-soul.* 
In both cases, however, there is here a fundamental conception 
which we can no longer appropriate. If we say that we receive 
the spirit of God, we think in that connection of a strengthening, 
purifying, and exaltation of the powers of our own soul gained 
through prayer, or through the steadfast exercise of volitional faith 


1 The essence of this conception of divine Svpdfxeii is pictorially shown in certain 
Egyptian representations where the king appears sacrificing, and the power of the 
sun>god is conveyed to the king on the rays of the sun with outstretched hands, one 
of the hands holding the symbol of life beneath the king’s nose (cf., e.g., Gressmann, 
Texts und Bidder , p. 66; Erman, pp. 65 ff.). Here a wholly primitive conception (the 
god gives life to the king) comes in contact with a more highly abstract one (the king 
is quite immediately united with the god through the dvvdfuis that radiate from 
him—to use a technical figure, he is ‘‘connected up” with the god). 

* Cf. my Christas, die Anftinge des Dogmas , Tubingen, 1909. 
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in God. We think in terms of psychological immanence and there¬ 
by give a new significance to the primitive as well as to the mystical 
thought. 

These are simply a few instances of the fact that it is only by 
dint of a transposition that we can appropriate to ourselves even 
the fundamental religious thoughts of the apostle. For the most 
part that transposition takes place unconsciously; the theologian, 
however, must know what he is doing. He must in this connection 
be clear in principle. Just as in the above instances, so for the 
whole of Paul’s religion, it can continue to be vital for the modem 
Christian only in a very modified form. Indeed, it may fairly be 
asked whether a religious attitude which originated so many cen¬ 
turies ago and is expressed in such unfamiliar forms of thought can 
today lay any inspiring claims on men. This question we venture 
to answer in the affirmative, and to justify our answer at least in 
certain respects, namely, in Paul’s conception of God, in his teach¬ 
ing of the fundamental religious relation to God, in his Christ- 
mysticism, and in his ethics. 

1. Paul’s belief in God has, theologically considered, various 
sources, and therefore various constituent elements. To mention 
the chief elements, side by side with the Old Testament prophetic 
conceptions stand the new traits which he owes to his Christian 
experience. We must not forget, however, the by no means unim¬ 
portant Hellenistic influence which had come to Paul from contact 
with the Stoic conception of God. 1 

a) This last item seems to me very important for the present 
time, since it has played an extraordinary rfile in the history of 
theology. The revelation of God in the works of creation (Rom. 
i:i9f.), represented by Paul as an insufficiently heeded original 
possession of humanity, and viewed in the scheme of Christian dog¬ 
matics through the centuries as the foundation of religion—this is 
a conception, which, in our age of natural science, is destined to 
play a new rdle, although this new function has not yet been ade¬ 
quately worked out. Notwithstanding the fact that certain modem 
theological points of view, as for example, Ritschl’s, regard this 

* For this conception of God see especially Posidonius, the pseudo-Aristotelian 
work On the World. 
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religious conception as something of minor worth or as an illusion, 
it cannot be denied that for many there is here a way to God, which 
we should carry to completion. Exactly as Paul in his missionary 
preaching employed that conception to establish a connection with 
cultured heathenism, so in the case of modem Christianity does it 
form a medium of mutual understanding between the preacher and 
his scientifically thinking audience. From a higher point of view it 
is no harm if this thought easily assumes a pantheistic form, as is 
manifestly the case in the Areopagus address of Acts (17:23-28). 
One who is concerned with the awakening of religious experience 
should not be so narrow-minded as to condition this awakening on 
the affirmation of the doctrine of a personal God. Pantheism may, 
indeed, have its limitations and its defects, yet, without doubt, it 
lies very near to our time, inspired as it is by both scientific and 
artistic ideas. Why should we not recognize this form of religious 
life alongside of other forms, in case it finds vital expression in 
emotion and action? From the standpoint of Paul at least the 
above attitude cannot be very strongly opposed, for he (in his 
Christ-Pneuma doctrine) comes very close to pantheistic representa¬ 
tions. But, of course, his conception of God contains more than 
this. 

b) Even in his extended criticism of Hellenistic rationalism 
(Rom. 1:18—2:10), he maintains with the greatest energy the 
ethical character of this cosmic God. With the revelation of God 
in nature Paul closely connected the revelation of God in the 
moral law which is written in the heart (Rom. 2:14). The same 
vovs with which one recognizes the creator-god in his works (Rom. 
1:19) is also the organ for the “Law of God” (Rom. 7:22 f.). 
Here also even if one holds, from the standpoint of ethics, that 
there is no innate moral consciousness, and that “conscience” is 
something that has come into being historically, yet as a matter 
of. fact there lies in our humanity—in spite of all confusion—a fund 
of moral perception, a deposit of the consciousness that the world 
and man are constituted for the good. We are not so rich in moral- 
religious values that we may neglect this starting-point for the 
development of the higher life. Whatever dogmatics may say of it, 
it is nevertheless to be regarded as fortunate that through Paul 
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these Stoic conceptions were rescued for the Christian church, and 
quietly continue to work frequently more effectively than essen¬ 
tially Christian ideas. 

c) Possibly Paul’s doctrine of providence may be regarded, at 
least in part, as a Hellenistic inheritance. It is true that the Stoic 
word “foreknowledge” (irpArota) does not occur in his writings. 
Take such an expression as Rom. 8:28, which he treats with his 
well-known olSapev, as a statement needing no further definition, 
i.e., as a quotation, “To those who love God all things work together 
for good.” This suggests Hellenism rather than the Old Testa¬ 
ment—at any rate it is not distinctively Pauline. It does not read 
“those whom God loves,” which would be Pauline thought, but 
“ those who love God,” and it is striking that Paul in order to incor¬ 
porate the sentence into his thought adds, “who are called accord¬ 
ing to purpose.” Even the expression irkma avvepytl els t 6 iyatihv 
is Hellenistic (Polyb. xxxii:n, 14; Plut. Eroticus, xxiii, 769 D). 
Above all, with this conception of the divine providence which first 
catches our attention there is mingled an immanent psychological 
element. Since love to God is the highest good, values and value- 
judgments so adjust themselves that everything we encounter must 
assist toward the good. However directly practical this idea is 
today, it is not the distinctly Pauline conception of providence. 

At the center of Paul’s conception stands rather the Old Testa¬ 
ment prophetic conception of election to salvation, which neces¬ 
sarily determines all else (Rom. 8:29, 30, 3r). Paul is particularly 
fond of the syllogismus practicus a majore ad minus (not only in 
Rom. 8:31; 5:6-20, but in other places explicitly or implicitly); 
after all that which we Christians have already experienced from the 
grace of God, especially after his great saving act in the sacrifice of 
his son, what we still lack and may still expect from him is some¬ 
thing so relatively unimportant that it would be an affront to God 
not to ascribe this also to him. This is the well-known form of the 
Christian belief in providence which A. Ritschl taught us to regard 
as the real nucleus of the Christian religion; it rests not so much on 
belief in the creator-God, with the optimistic motto: 

Was unser Gott geschaffen hat 

Das wird er auch erhalten, 
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as it does upon the experience of redemption: “If God is for us, 
who is against us ? He that spared not his own son, how shall he 
not also with him freely give us all things ?” This is Paul’s funda¬ 
mental religious feeling, to which he gives expression in manifold 
ways; though I mention only the very indefinite expression, so 
difficult to translate, KabxyoM, Kavxaaffai (e.g., Rom. 5:2). This 
might be translated religious emotion, confidence, rejoicing, “dar¬ 
ing” toward God, as Luther says. Take again the passage, 
“Pressed on every side, yet not straitened, perplexed yet not unto 
despair, pursued yet not forsaken, smitten down yet not destroyed” 
(II Cor. 4:8 f.). Although this manly heroic courage in which 
the apostle had wrought and suffered much, this paradox of over¬ 
coming the world, may easily mingle a little of the self-conscious 
attitude of the Stoic sages with the purely religious attitude, never¬ 
theless it remains forever the eternal soul of the Christian religion, 
and something of this joyfully daring, determined, and victorious 
attitude must be present wherever the name of Christianity is to 
be justified. This attitude is not to be confounded with the opti¬ 
mistic confidence of the Aufkldrung —given its death blow through 
the modem world-view; this confidence rests upon the conviction, 
won from experience, that in our life there is a plan, not framed by 
us, which aims at our spiritual and moral perfection, and that all 
outward mischance, all limitation and humiliation in our experience, 
do not contradict the fact that notwithstanding and nevertheless, 
this good will which rules over us, in some way or other must attain 
its goal, if we yield ourselves in harmony with it. He who is really 
to experience this bold faith must of course, like Paul, have in his 
life some experiences of the fact that the xhpis ewrfipios iraiiebovoa 
iipas protects him. He must have observed the traces of-divine 
guidance in his life. Such inwardness, such attention to the signifi¬ 
cance of his own life, must of course be expected of one who inter¬ 
prets his religious life in the Pauline sense. We may recognize 
that so profound a religious experience as that of the apostle is not 
to be expected in the more superficial life of men in general. Only 
a few will attain it. I wish only to show that that syllogismus 
pradieus, proceeding from the evidences of salvation already 
experienced to this still to be experienced in the future, is the inner 
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essence of this type of religion and must be present wherever it is 
to continue. 

d) This belief in providence has as its basis the distinctively 
Christian conception of God, as set forth by the apostle under the 
influence of his thought of the advent and the loving sacrifice 
of Christ. In this conception of God grace is the predominant 
trait; this, however, does not mean the leniency of a benevolent 
human father, but the determined and invariable loving will to 
bring his elect to the fullest fellowship with himself, to “freedom” 
from transitoriness, from the bondage of the flesh and of sin to the 
“glory of the children of God.” . The forgiveness or remission 
of sins by God, the free declaration {bwpthv) of justification, these 
are only a means to the above end. The removal of the alienation 
from God due to guilt is only a step toward the complete reconcilia¬ 
tion (KaraWayr)), the most perfect peace, between God and man. 
This conception of God as the goal-conscious will-force which pur¬ 
poses our completest holiness, i.e., purity and godliness—this is 
the abiding outcome of the religious experience and thinking of 
Paul. If we are to continue to use the word Christianity, this con¬ 
ception must jn some measure be present. Indeed, it may be said 
that wherever we find the belief that the meaning and goal of the 
world-process issues as described above, there Christianity in the 
Pauline sense exists, no matter how variously clothed or how 
changed in emphasis the thoughts may appear. 

2. This brings us to the second main point, the relation of man 
to God, according to the Pauline conception. The crucial idea here 
is sharpened by the antipharisaic doctrine of justification—a 
doctrine foreign to us, since the occasion for it is no longer present 
in our world. We can and need no longer reckon with the Jewish 
doctrine of retribution, according to which man, on the basis of what 
he does, can and may meet the requirements of God (icabxT)<ns in 
the Pharisaic sense, Rom. 3:27). So completely has Protestantism 
conquered in the sign of Paul, that no one will any longer seriously 
venture to affirm the principle that God is by virtue of his right¬ 
eousness obliged to reward human action with salvation. We today 
are fully convinced that man in relation to God must be always the 
recipient, must be completely dependent upon him to whom prayer 
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and gratitude should be rendered but not boasting of one’s own 
deeds. Even the new Christian of which we have spoken, 

has here its limits. How can it possibly exalt itself to an attitude 
of making demands, or to an actual defiance of God, without imme¬ 
diately losing its inner justification? That God freely bestows 
(Swpe&y) his salvation because of love and grace, not on the basis 
of strict justice, is the kernel of the doctrine of justification. We 
may disregard that scholastic-juristic form which was unavoidable 
for Paul, since he had to contend with Pharisaic Judaizers, and 
since this controversy forced him to choose between justification 
by works or justification by faith. Disregarding this we have left 
the thought of Jesus, that the kingdom of God belongs to those 
who are childlike, that it is intended for the poor, the hungry, the 
seekers, and that it excludes the scribes and all formalists who like 
the Pharisees in the parable pride themselves in the presence of 
God because of their works. Here we discover one of the most 
fundamental agreements between Paul and Jesus—an agreement 
which only a difference in terminology conceals. It is a misfortune 
that this thought, inherently so simple, should, for the modem man, 
be obscured by the Jewish-Pharisaic formulation of the problem of 
justification; that a juristic formula is used to express the fact 
that the relation between God and man is once for all to be removed 
from the sphere of the judicial. 

The worst consequence is that this manner of statement makes 
faith continue to appear as a meritorious deed; that God fixes 
requirements on the basis of which man can claim salvation. Paul, 
however, says and means the precise opposite. It is one of the 
most important tasks of modem preaching and instruction, to make 
clear to Christian people the true meaning of the word faith. Faith 
is the opposite of achievement and works; it is self-surrender, a 
receptive attitude, a grateful willingness to be guided, a grasping 
of God’s proffered hand, and a courageous surrender to his will. 

If one understood today how to preach faith in this sense so as 
to evoke appreciation and confidence he would bring to honor and 
revive not only the Pauline conception but also the innermost 
meaning of the preaching of Jesus. 

3. Paul's faith in Christ and his Christ-mysticism, if accurately 
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interpreted historically, will always remain foreign to many modem 
Christians. For Paul’s relation to the exalted Lord is a thoroughly 
supernatural one, based upon prayer and miracle. 

a) Practically considered, Paul stands related to the “Lord” 
as to God, from the “Lord” he expects “grace and peace” as from 
the heavenly father, to him he prays as to the almighty God, from 
him he receives supernatural power to work miracles; power and 
courage stream forth from him into Paul’s heart, in suffering Paul 
experiences the victorious “life of Jesus,” and in the conflict with 
sin the help of the spirit of Christ. There are, of course, many 
Christians who are convinced that they pray to the Lord Christ 
in just the same way, and stand in a living and fruitful relation 
with him. Our liturgical prayers, our language of worship con¬ 
stantly give new nourishment to this faith. Indeed, even the 
Christian interpretation of the Old Testament, as Paul practiced 
it, continues without interruption among us. “The Lord is my 
shepherd”—by how many is this psalm uttered and felt as a prayer 
to Christ! But we might profitably make further religious inquiry 
in order to determine how far this Christ-piety is the result of clear 
reflection, and whether this naive modalism does not rest in reality 
upon a self-illusion. Is it actually Christ himself to whom the 
prayer is directed? Does not one in his prayer really think of 
God ? Such an inquiry would probably lead to a variety of answers. 
There are undoubtedly many Protestant Christians who pray to 
Christ with full conviction and all earnestness, just as many 
Catholics think quite seriously of prayer to the Virgin and to the 
saints. 

But there are also others who, when asked, will at first acknowl¬ 
edge a certain vagueness, and then proceed to make sharp dis¬ 
tinctions. And on the whole the modem Christian will be inclined 
to give up prayer to Christ for prayer to the heavenly father. For 
the figure of the exalted Christ, even though theoretically affirmed, 
will never in the case of a Christian who thinks in modem terms 
obtain the immediately convincing force which it possessed for 
early Christians, especially for Paul. Apart from rationalistic 
objections, we are too much under the influence of the picture of 
Jesus in the Gospels, at any rate this influence is for us stronger 
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than for Paul. Thus the historical figure of the human Jesus, 
however divine and glorified it may be conceived to be, comes into 
the foreground. This figure will command reverence and trust, 
an ethical dependence, rather than a purely religious relation of 
prayer. Of course this attitude too may readily assume the form 
of prayer, but it is not properly prayer since it is distinguished 
from actual prayer to God. All this, as has been said, is true of the 
“modem” Christian. I do not deny that there are many Chris¬ 
tians even today who, without any misgiving, pray to the exalted 
Christ. On the whole, however, the figure of the “Lord” for most 
Christians today means only the pressure of an accompanying 
companion warning, waking the conscience, comforting and stimu¬ 
lating, arousing reverence and honor—a living personal realization 
of the holy and gracious will of God. One may indeed call this a 
religious relationship, but in contrast with Paul’s faith in Christ, 
however, the relation is emptied of value. In the place of the wor¬ 
ship of the exalted Christ we have substituted an ethical religious 
relationship. The confession “Jesus lives” is meant by many 
Christians no longer in its proper transcendental and miraculous 
sense, but in the immanent sense that the figure of Jesus and his 
life of communion with God is felt as a moral force over our life 
from which we cannot escape. “Faith in Jesus” fundamentally 
means “ following Jesus.” This form of faith, indeed, is not lacking 
in the case of Paul. We must emphasize more strongly than we 
usually do Us statement that he feels himself to be a fupqrfc of 
Christ (I Cor. ii:i). To a greater degree than modem theology 
recognizes, Paul combines with his notion of the Exalted One the 
recognition of the man Jesus, who, “bom of woman and subject to 
the law,” “obedient even unto death ” freely offered himself in love 
for us. But it is true that these latter ideas are by no means so 
significant to him as his distinctively religious Christ-piety, his 
worship of the Exalted One. 1 

b) What we have said fits in with the predominant Christ- 
mystidsm of Paul. However often the formula “In Christ” may 
be repeated in public and private worship, it is seldom employed 
in its precise historical sense. For to be “in Christ” means with 

1 Cf. my Jesus im Glaubcn des Urchristentums , Tiibingen, 1910. 
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Paul a complete blending with the heavenly Lord into a mystic 
union, in which, indeed, the sharp outlines of the personal figure 
become blurred into the notion of an all-pervading Christ-spirit 
(II Cor. 3:17). It was possible for Paul metaphysically to equate 
the person of Christ with the impersonal Pneuma, because accord¬ 
ing to the ancient way of thinking in which he had grown up, the 
limits between abstraction and personality 1 were easily obliterated, 
and because the picture of the gospel tradition did not yet exercise 
upon him the force that it does upon us. But for this very reason 
genuine Christ-mystidsm, that is that form of religious experience 
in which the personality of the Christians and of Christ blend 
together, will become a rarity. We should not be misled by the 
fact that this mystical formula like mystical music has an intoxi¬ 
cating effect on many people. I might almost say it exercises a 
musical magic so that men in an exalted religious mood yearn for 
these formulas. It is a question, however, whether the formula 
“in Christ” works such an experience as the phrase literally implies. 
Here again a religious inquiry, were one possible, would perhaps 
issue in a negative result. 

But it is doubtful whether Paul himself took so seriously and 
literally the mystical formula derived from his Hellenistic environ¬ 
ment,* as our interpretation maintains. It is very noteworthy, 
however, that in the passage where he expresses it most clearly and 
fundamentally (Gal. 2:20), “my ego no longer lives: Christ lives 
in me,” he immediately adds the interpretation: “but the life I now 
live in the flesh, I live in faith on the son of God, who has loved me 
and given himself up for me.” Here he substitutes for the mystic 
formula a description in which not only the completely personal 
figure of Christ is revived, but in which the subjective religious 
function is not mystically represented. Instead of the fusion of 
the ego with Christ, instead of completely passive absorption in 
him, instead of the mystical formula, there appears the language of 
the I-and-thou religion, the grateful contemplation of Christ’s deed 
of love, the appropriation of his grace, conformity to his holy and 
loving will. This interpretation seems to me most significant, and 

1 Cf. my Christus, Tubingen, 1909. 

3 Cf. Reitzenstein, DU hdlenistischen MysUrUnreligionen, Leipzig, 1910. 
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it leads me to doubt whether that mystical formula actually fitly 
describes the inner life of the apostle. Is there not presented here 
one of those innumerable cases of adaptation to transmitted re¬ 
ligious expression, which are at all times unavoidable in the church ? 
Everyone who applies to himself a borrowed form of religious 
expression must accommodate it to his own experience. Has not 
Paul, too, here forced the Hellenistic formula into the mold of 
Israelitish-Christian piety? 

At any rate, Gal. 2:20 furnishes a suggestion as to how even 
the Christ-mysticism may become vital in modem Christianity, of 
course with the renunciation of the strictly mystical form. This 
is the way that “John” has already traveled, for with him abiding 
in Christ no longer means real mystical blending, but a religion 
of belief on Christ with its accompanying moral life. To behold in 
the ideally transfigured Christ the grace and truth of God, to attain 
through him knowledge of God, to have him always before one’s 
eyes as leader, to abide in his love, to do his commandments, and 
to abide as he did in the love of God (John 15:10)—this is the 
religion of “John.” This concentration of the inner life upon the 
figure of Jesus, living with him, working with his mind, reflecting 
his being in one’s own life—this is a form of the Christ-mysticism 
which is possible even for the modem man. In particular the 
expression “suffering with Christ” can never become meaningless 
in Christianity. Though it may indeed lose the mystical back¬ 
ground of Paulinism, it will always remain the highest expression of 
Christianity. So we may say, even though modem Christianity 
will evaluate Jesus in terms of sonship to God and faith in God, as 
Jesus lived and taught it, yet we shall continue to feel that we are 
disciples of Jesus and servants of Christ, the last phrase signifying 
not so much metaphysical dependence on the exalted Lord who 
rules the world, as an ethical sense that we no longer live for our¬ 
selves but for him and for his work. 

4. In conclusion we may briefly refer to the ethics of Paul. 
Although the ascetic, dualistic element makes the approach to it 
more difficult, although the abandonment of his characteristic 
eschatological emphasis means that many of his precepts can be 
adopted by us only with a new emphasis, nevertheless there remains 
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enough that is positive, enough manly strength, self-discipline, and 
heroism in the Pauline ethics to inspire modem Christians also to 
the task of world-transformation and the carrying out of God’s 
will in the world. It is again especially the Stoic envelope about 
his ethics—his emphasis on freedom (I Cor. 6:12) and kingly 
dominion over the world (I Cor. 3:21 ff.), the Greek stress on 
certain requirements, e.g., ti/h ) (I Thess. 4:4) and eixrxVFMrimi 
(I Cor. 7:35)—which can put iron into the anemic ethics of our 
time. Above all we are still far from sufficiently understanding 
or exhausting what Paul has to say of the love of our kind, to say 
nothing of what would result from putting his precepts into prac¬ 
tice. The great abundance of manifold practical, sober, and wise 
admonitions, such as are found in I Cor. 13 and also in other 
to pax\riaus (Rom., chap. 12; Col., chap. 3) have not yet been 
approximately realized—indeed have not yet been put into a con¬ 
vincing theoretical exposition. Had he said of love no more than 
this, “it rejoices not in unrighteousness; it rejoices in the truth,” 
we should have had even in that an ethical norm which cannot be 
surpassed in dignity and power. Of course all this stands with him 
under the sign: “I can do nothing without him who strengthens 
me, Christ.” All good that the Christian can have or do, “love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faith, meekness and 
self-control” (Gal. 5:22), is for Paul a fruit of the spirit, a miracu¬ 
lous work of the grace of God: It is fundamentally religious ethics, 
and accordingly must remain in Christianity. Though the modem 
Christian may make it less transcendent and less miraculous, yet 
as long as he still sets value on being a Christian he will also 
remain conscious that any doing of good is possible for him only 
if he continually keep himself in inner harmony with God, and 
with Christ: his love for the brethren will always be a reflection 
of the inwardly experienced love of God. 
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NINETY YEARS AFTER: A SURVEY OF BRET- 
SCHNEIDER’S “PROBABILIA” IN THE LIGHT 
OF SUBSEQUENT JOHANNINE CRITICISM 


JAMES MOFFATT 
Mansfield College, Oxford, England 


Do you see this square old yellow book, I toss 
I’ the air, and catch again, and twirl about 
By the crumpled vellum covers ? 

Bretschneider’s Probabilia is an old and square book, like 
Browning’s find in Florence. We can hardly go on to apostrophize 
it as 

Pure crude fact 
Secreted from man’s life 

or to exclaim, 

Give it me back! The thing’s restorative 
I’ the touch and sight. 

Theology is seldom pure, though it is often crude, and it is the 
fate of most essays on biblical criticism to be superseded. Their 
touch and sight generally cease to be restorative, after a while. 
Later generations absorb anything vital in their contents, leaving 
the volumes to lie in dust and silence upon high, unfrequented 
shelves. It is sometimes interesting, however, to cast back to a 
volume which played an important rdle in the history of some sub¬ 
ject, and to notice how far it anticipated the subsequent movements 
of criticism. Such a book, in the history of Johannine criticism, is 
K. G. Bretschneider’s Probabilia, published in 1820. The author 
is known for other works, notably his edition of Melanchthon, his 
New Testament Lexicon, and his Dogmatik, but none of his larger 
literary enterprises aroused such keen interest as this thin little 
volume on the Fourth Gospel, and although its conclusions no 
longer sound so shocking as they did in the ears of his contempo¬ 
raries, they deserve notice still on account of their remarkable 
insight and incisiveness. 
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“Conclusions” is perhaps too final a word for Bretschneider’s 
monograph. He was not a young heretic with a desire to disturb 
old-fashioned people when he wrote this book, but a man of forty- 
four, who held a high position in the church. The need of reopen¬ 
ing the problem of the Fourth Gospel had been forced upon him 
in the course of preparing a fresh edition of his Dogmatik, and he 
therefore approached the subject not only with a sincere desire to 
investigate the truth but with a willingness to learn from his critics. 
There is no lack of clearly cut arguments in the book. At the same 
time they are not presented in any spirit of defiance or of papal 
assurance. As a matter of fact the book does not profess to be 
an exhaustive study of Johannine criticism. This should be empha¬ 
sized at the outset. The aim is simply to put forward the more 
salient and serious factors of the problem. “Satis esse videbatur 
graviora modo considerate, leviora autem intacta relinquere” 
(p. vi), nor does Bretschneider assume any oracular airs. He dis¬ 
claims any idea of speaking “from the tripod.” For est, he says, 
the reader might repeatedly substitute videtur. This is not a plea 
of mock-modesty. It explains, among other things, the very title 
of the book: Probabilia de evangelii et epistolarum Joannis apostoli 
indole et origine, eruditorum iudiciis modeste subjecit Carolus 
Theopkilus Bretschneider. At the end of the preface he aptly 
quotes from Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations (i. 8) the following 
sentences: “Ea, ut potero, explicabo, nec tamen quasi Pythius 
Apollo, certa ut sint, et fixa, quae dixero; sed ut homunculus unus 
e multis, probabilia conjectura sequens. Ultra enim quo pro- 
grediar, quam ut veri videam similia, non habeo. Certa dicent ii, 
qui et percipi ea posse dicunt, et se sapientes esse profitentur” 
(p. vii). One might suspect a certain diplomatic motive with 
more justice in the fact that Bretschneider, anticipating a distaste 
for his theories, resolved to write in Latin instead of German, 
out of consideration for the laity. This profited him little, however. 
His Latin and his handwriting were equally imperfect. Besides, 
his very precautions did not save him from ecclesiastical punish¬ 
ment. The result was that in a new edition of his Dogmatik, two 
years later, he withdrew his suspicions of the Fourth Gospel and 
declared that the doubts voiced in the Probabilia had been resolved. 
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Thenceforward his literary and ecclesiastical course was not only 
undisturbed but honored. 

The storm raised by the book does not concern us here. I 
simply notice that, in view of the ordinary opinion that Bret- 
schneider recanted, Dr. Sutherland Black concludes, after a careful 
examination of the subsequent controversy, that if a second edition 
of the Probabilia had been prepared, Bretschneider would have 
stoutly resisted the theory of the Johannine authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel. He would have toned down some of his phrases 
about fraud and fiction, written the monograph more carefully, and 
ceased to query the gospel’s canonidty, “but he would have made 
little change, if any, in the paragraphs dealing with the unhistorical 
character of the book in many of its parts, as long as these are taken 
literally.” 1 

The first thing which strikes us in the Probabilia is its silence 
upon a feature of Johannine criticism which had already emerged. 
It is really over a hundred—not over ninety—years since criticism 
pushed its way into the analysis of the Fourth Gospel. In 1811 
Christoph Friederich von Ammon, an Erlangen professor, had 
published a monograph entitled Johannem evangdii audorem ab 
editors huius libri fuisse diver sum. Ammon’s thesis, that the original 
Gospel of John had been worked over by a later editor, did not inter¬ 
est his friend Bretschneider, who shared the “seamless robe” 
conception of the Fourth Gospel as a literary product—a theory 
which still has a vogue. The result is that we look in vain for any 
attempt on Bretschneider’s part to solve the problem of the gospel 
along the lines recently worked out by Wellhausen, Wendt, and 
Spitta. To him the gospel was neither a Grundsckrift, which had 
been edited, nor the combination of one or two documents, nor a 
work which had suffered interpolation before arriving at its canoni¬ 
cal form; it was a unity as it stood. 

But if Bretschneider failed to sympathize with the analytic, 
literary method, he anticipated subsequent criticism in his discus¬ 
sion of the relations between the synoptic and the Johannine 
accounts of Jesus. To understand his polemic, we have to bear in 
mind that the Fourth Gospel was being lifted to a position of more 

1 Proceedings of Society of Historical Theology (Oxford), 1905-6, pp. 26-27. 
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than parity by men like Schleiermacher, and that this extreme of 
criticism provoked a retort. Schweitzer, in his Quest of the His¬ 
torical Jesus (p. 237), speaks of the three great alternatives which 
have dominated critical investigation into the study of our Lord’s 
life: first," purely historical or purely supernatural ?”—the alterna¬ 
tive raised and faced by Strauss; second, “synoptic or Johannine ?” 
and third, “eschatological or non-eschatological?” The second, 
according to Schweitzer, was worked out by the Ttibingen school 
and Holtzmann. But it was really started earlier—as early as the 
first alternative. Thus the opening chapter of Bretschneider is 
occupied with an incisive discussion of the difference between the 
synoptic and the Johannine conceptions of Jesus, and it concludes 
by depreciating the speeches of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel as 
unworthy of historical credence. Their style, says Bretschneider, 
is unlik e the direct, simple utterances of the synoptic Jesus: “Jesus 
vero evangelii quarti dialectice disputat, ambigue loquitur, stylo 
mystico utitur, obscura profert” (p. 2). If this sounds a common¬ 
place today, and if it even requires some modification, we must 
recollect that it needed some courage to propound this view for 
the first time, in opposition to the use of the Fourth Gospel not 
only by the ordinary church member but by a theologian of Schleier- 
macher’s influence. It is not necessary to follow Bretschneider 
into the details of his proof, as, e.g., when he calls attention to the 
curtness and austerity of the remark in 2:4 (“Woman, what have 
I to do with thee?”), or when he points out the unreal character 
of the narrative in 3:1 ff, as an account of some actual debate 
between Jesus and Nicodemus (pp. 43 f.). Kuinoel had suggested 
that only extracts of the conversation were reported, and that a 
number of replies, made by Nicodemus especially, were left out 
by John, but Bretschneider properly refuses to accept this explana¬ 
tion of the data. The argument of the Probabilia naturally suffers 
from an oversharp use of antithesis. Bretschneider plays off the 
synoptic against the Johannine conceptions without appreciating 
those elements in the former which would have modified some of his 
conclusions. He missed the element of freedom in the synoptic 
record of Jesus; but judged as a pioneer, he certainly must be 
admitted to have broken fresh ground in this chapter, and those 
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who have been able to correct his extreme statements owe a debt 
of gratitude to the courage and penetration which made even his 
errors fruitful. It was perhaps inevitable that the earliest pres¬ 
entation of the view which challenged the right of the Fourth 
Gospel to the level of historicity occupied by the first three should 
be somewhat one-sided. The main point is that it showed a side 
which had hitherto been overlooked almost entirely. 

Later on, our author puts his finger upon some of what subse¬ 
quent criticism has agreed are the weak points in the Johannine 
representation of the Logos Christ. One is the prayer at the grave 
of Lazarus 1 (11:42: “I knew that thou hearest me always: but 
because of the multitude which standeth around I said it, that they 
may believe that thou didst send me). Now, as Bretschneider 
insisted, “Id Deo dicere, profecto superfluum imo ineptum fuisset” 
(p. 61). Again, he takes exception to the longer prayer of chap. 17 
(pp. 33 f-> 63)- Can anyone believe, he asks, that Jesus would 
pray in this sententious and lengthy fashion on the eve of a dread¬ 
ful death ? Look at Matthew’s account of the agony in the garden, 
“cuius quidem vis non in arte, qua narraverit, sed in simplidtate 
et veritate rei ipsius sita est” (p. 35). Then compare the frigid, 
dogmatic, metaphysical prayer which is put into the mouth of 
Jesus in John, chap. 17; for example, in vs. 3: “This is life eternal, 
that they should know thee, the only true God, and him whom 
thou didst send, even Jesus Christ” (*<** cnr&rreiXtK, ’It; crow 
Xpurrdv) . Why could not Christ have simply said, eW xpurnfo? 
As Bretschneider felt, this represented Christ praying once more 
with an indirect reference to his hearers. 

But his main interest in passing these criticisms on the gospel is 
not iconoclastic. Such features in the record seemed to him a proof 
that the writer could not have been a personal disciple of Jesus, 
who recounted his master’s words verbatim. Their intrinsic char¬ 
acter and the salient differences between them and the more 
natural utterances of the synoptic Jesus indicated that the author 
of the Fourth Gospel could not be, as orthodox criticism held, one 

1 Elsewhere, he refuses to accept the story of the raising of Lazarus (p. 79): “Tota 
igitur narratio conscripta est, ut consilio dogmatico inserviret.” Jesus did not need 
to create situations in which to display his miraculous powers. 
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of the twelve. Accordingly, after arguing in the second chapter 
that the author was not an eyewitness, he proceeds in his third 
chapter to show that he could not have been either a Palestinian 
or a Jew. In the light of subsequent research, this has proved to 
be perhaps the least fruitful part of Bretschneider’s work, 1 although, 
to do him justice, we should recollect that it is only within a com¬ 
paratively recent date that historical criticism has begun to vindi¬ 
cate, e.g., the Johannine date of the Last Supper—a point of which 
Bretschneider makes much as an error proving the writer’s ignor¬ 
ance of things Palestinian (pp. 100 f.). 

More permanent value attaches to his effort to connect the 
Fourth Gospel with the period of its composition. In this he 
started a line of research which has been worked out often with the 
best results. It is noticeable that he lays stress, for example, 
upon the apologetic character of the gospel. This was due, on 
his theory (pp. 116 f.), to its origin in the first part of the second 
century, when Jewish propaganda, as we see from Justin and Origen, 
was on foot against the Christian faith. Hence its dialectic tone, 
its severity against the Jews, and its choice of topics; the points 
of dispute belonged to contemporary life* rather than to the histori¬ 
cal situation of Jesus and the Jews of his day. The discussion of 
this aspect was a distinct step forward in Bretschneider’s day, and, 
however much the details of his proof require to be reset, he has 
the merit of initiating the argument. With the keen eye of a critic, 
he saw that it was not enough to lead a negative proof: any satis¬ 
factory thesis must place the Fourth Gospel in vital relation to 
the age of its composition, and the Probabilia may be said to have 
done this or at any rate to have shown how it ought to be done. 
Naturally, this raised the problem of the other books in the Johan¬ 
nine canon. On the relation between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse, Bretschneider (pp. 150 f.) sides upon the whole with 
the Chorizontes against two recent writers upon New Testament 
introduction, Eichhom and Bertholdt: “Uterque enim liber sibi 

1 Scholten, in 1864, reiterated Bretschneider’s argument, though he made slight 
concessions to the theory of interpolations (e.g., 5:28-29; 6:40-66; 12:48). 

* “ Sub Jesu persona disputal ipse auctor; sub ph&risaeorum personis pugnant 
adversarii sui aevi” (p. 146). 
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non in stylo solum et singulis formulis valde est dissimilis, sed sibi 
contradicit etiam in dogmatibus gravioribus” (p. 160). Here the 
tendency of his criticism, whatever may be thought of its details, 
has upon the whole been ratified by subsequent research. But 
the Apocalypse does not seem to have interested Bretschneider, 
and investigation had not moved far enough in his day to allow of 
any cogent proof being led in support of his conclusion. It was 
instinct more than anything else which appears to have set him in 
the right direction upon this point, and the tone of his remarks 
does not suggest that he felt very sure of his path. 

On the other hand, he (pp. 161 f.) feels certain that the three 
Johannine epistles were written by the author of the gospel. Both 
S. G. Lange and H. H. Cludius had already raised the question 
whether the First Epistle was an authentic product of John the 
apostle. Bretschneider, however, adhering to their common 
authorship, argues that the presbyter 1 who wrote the epistles could 
not have been an apostle. No apostle ever called himself a pres¬ 
byter; for when Peter appeals to av/iirpea^vrepoi in I Pet. 5:1, 
he is referring not to officials but to senior Christians, and to sup¬ 
pose that “presbyter” in II and III John means “senior,” “id 
mera est conjecture. ” The latter argument is correct, the former 
is more doubtful. But this section is not one of the strongest in 
the book, and the discussion of the differentia between the Fourth 
Gospel and the First Epistle fails to grapple with some of the crucial 
data. Bretschneider, however, was not the last to treat this 
problem somewhat cavalierly. 

The closing chapter, on the external evidence, raises several 
questions which have been widely and variously answered during 
the course of Johannine criticism. Some of them still remain 
unanswered. Bretschneider, for example, is convinced that the 
epistles of Ignatius “ne unum habent locum, quern ex evangelio 
nostro repetitum censere possimus” (p. 185); also that Justin 
Martyr did not use the Fourth Gospel. On both points he has 
found allies, but neither problem has yet been solved so as to com- 

1 “quanquam cum Eichhomio negare nolim, fuisse unquam presbyterum 
cognomine Joannis, Ephesi, tamen in eo epistol&rum auctorem quaerere non possum” 
(p. » 75 >- 
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mand a consensus of experts. Subsequent research into the litera¬ 
ture of the second century has deprived his arguments in this 
chapter of much of their force, as was to be expected. Indeed, he 
himself does not attach primary importance to the subject of the 
external evidence for the use or existence of the Fourth Gospel 
in the second century. In one place he admits that its force is 
corroborative: “Externa igitur testimonia nec gravitatis, nec 
antiquitatis, nec multitudinis ratione veritatem evangelii satis 
affirmant, multo minus igitur impediunt, quo minus, evangelium 
non a Joanne esse scrip turn, statuamus, quod argumenta interna 
tot et tanta suadent” (p. 220). In another place he infers precari¬ 
ously from Irenaeus Haer. xi. 7 that the use made of the gospel 
by the Valentinians and not by Valentinus proved two things: 
(1) that the gospel was not written prior to Valentinus who would 
have eagerly made use of it (p. 212): and (2) that it circulated 
originally among the Valentinians in Egypt. The dominating 
interest of this whole chapter is to prove that the date and the 
origin of the gospel are incompatible with the apostle John. The 
real author, says Bretschneider (p. 213), was an anonymous 
Christian philosopher who wrote about the second decade of the 
second century. Earlier than that no trace of the gospel can be 
found. 

It is thus clear that the negative element in the Probabttia 
has proved more lasting than the positive. Where Bretschneider 
showed his penetration was in the differentiation of the synoptic 
and the Johannine accounts of Jesus, not in his attempts to base 
these on a special theory of age and authorship. So far as his 
positive contribution to the origin of the Johannine sayings is of 
value, it lies in the assertion that these contain an element of free 
interpretation. Like Eckermann before him, Bretschneider held 
to this and held to it even after he withdrew his objections to the 
Johannine authorship. John made Jesus speak out of his own 
(i.e., John’s) spirit, and represented his speeches as good Greek and 
Latin historians did with their heroes. Anticipating later theories, 
e.g., like those of Newman and of B. Weiss, he suggested that the 
sayings of Jesus became translated in the memory and teaching 
of the apostle, and that this process was carried out in all good 
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faith. Such was Bretschneider’s final position in an edition of his 
Dogmatik published seventeen years after the Probabilia, and 
although it is the sharply cut criticism of the latter which has 
proved a stimulus to Johannine research, it is only fair to recollect 
that when the author abjured its critical arguments he did not fall 
back upon a reactionary attitude toward the problem as a whole. 
The author of the Probabilia was prevented from carrying forward 
the conclusions of that remarkable book. Others took up his task 
in a later day. But even in the sheltered pages of his Dogmatik 
he was able to throw out hints which prove that his keen mind was 
far from satisfied with the traditional and current opinion about 
the content of the Fourth Gospel. 
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In the great stream of human life, there are many eddies and 
surface currents; there are fashions in thought, transient phases 
of religious feeling, and rises and falls in the world’s appreciation 
of the higher values. Just now, says Eucken, “the waters of the 
surface are all against religion. But the undercurrent of man’s 
soul is all in its favor.’’ Like all competent students of the history 
of philosophy, he realizes that “what everybody is saying” is 
seldom the verdict of the sober sense of mankind. As with religion, 
so it is with theology. The statement is frequently made that it 
is dying, that it is no longer one of the great human interests, and 
that its place is to be taken by science, ethics, or social service. 
The earnest people who say these things, however, are merely 
generalizing from their present mood, while those whose studies 
of human nature and history give weight to their judgments hold 
a very different view. The fact is that theology is growing and that 
interest in it will increase as more and more men reach the stage 
of development at which they begin to feel the need of an intel¬ 
lectual life. 

It is easy to demonstrate this fact. In the large life of humanity, 
as in that of the individual, certain of the principal stages are 
fairly made out. We know that life in its beginnings is chiefly 
instinctive and impulsive, but that, as it advances, it inevitably 
becomes reflective. Developed men continue to have the primitive 
experiences, but they also feel the need of understanding them. 
That is, philosophy becomes inevitable, for philosophy is only 
life becoming self-conscious, reflective; it is life reaching its thought¬ 
ful stage. And it is not only inevitable, but necessary, if progress 
is to continue. The greater part of human progress has been the 
work of nature, and man has understood it only after the event. 
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But it is quite dear that we are henceforth to co-operate in, even 
if we do not entirely direct, our own evolution. Our race has been 
pushed up; we now are reaching a stage at which we begin to realize 
that if we are to rise higher, we must climb up. But this cannot 
be done unless we become philosophical, unless we reflect upon our 
lives and become in some measure able to understand and criticize 
them. Sir Henry Jones has concisely stated this truth as follows: 

This task of self-contemplation and self-comprehension is not one which 
man can take up or let alone as it best pleases himself. It is a necessity which 
chooses, and is not chosen. At a certain stage of the evolution of man’s rational 
nature, reflection arises inevitably. It becomes the urgent condition of further 
development. The future can be faced only in the light of the past which only 
reflection recovers; and the individual, or a nation, can achieve a new triumph 
only if it has learned the lesson of its own deeds. Reflection must succeed 
action and set free its meaning, if better action is to follow. 

This is true, for example, of political life. Political and sodal 
institutions have not, for the most part, been deliberate construc¬ 
tions, but are, as Plato says in the Laws, the products of time and 
natural process. Instinct, habit, custom, and war have slowly 
shaped the social structures that have come to us from the past. 
For a long time, they seemed to men matters of course; they were 
simply accepted and conformed to. But there comes a time when 
reflective thought, which is simply life seeking to understand itself, 
life criticizing itself, awakens, and men try to arrive at clear ideas 
of the nature and purpose of the state; that is, they produce political 
science and philosophy. And having begun to think upon this 
subject, it is necessary that they learn to think effectively. For 
the process of life is irreversible. Having reached the reflective 
stage, it is impossible that instinct and habit should ever again 
suffice. The former times of social and political ignorance the 
God of evolution winked at, but now that we have undertaken the 
direction of our own lives, a sound political philosophy has become 
absolutely necessary. For our safety and further progress, it is 
essential that we shall be able to look down the long lines of the 
world’s growth, that we understand what o’clock it now is in 
civilization’s great day, and so gain that wisdom which is knowing 
what to do next. 
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Aesthetic activities are no exception to this general law. The 
sense of beauty is innate, and the disposition to create beautiful 
things is a part of our natural endowment. Artists as a class are 
notoriously unphilosophical. The masterpieces which they from 
time to time produce are not the result of a slavish following of 
rules. They have, we say, intuitions, inspirations, visions of the 
perfect. Nevertheless, the great artists must be masters of tech¬ 
nique, and there are canons of beauty which must be regarded. 
And as a people advances in culture, it inevitably reflects upon 
its art and upon the artistic creations of its predecessors and 
contemporaries. A philosophy of art thus results which in turn 
becomes an important factor in the aesthetic life of a people. It is 
indispensable for the education of the general public, for the 
development of a true taste, and for the instruction of those who 
choose an artistic career. 

The religious life also is at first unreflective. Although impli¬ 
citly rational, its origin is not due to reasoning. Men believe long 
before they begin to think about their beliefs. Still, life is one, and 
in its religious as in its other aspects is subject to that law of develop¬ 
ment by which it eventually reaches a thoughtful stage. And 
when self-conscious reason, whose function is to examine, criticize, 
and introduce consistency and order into the unreflective products 
of mental life, is directed to religious experience, the result is 
philosophy, only in this case it is called theology. 

It is true, of course, that just as there are some who care for 
neither music nor aesthetics and others who are not interested 
either in pictures or a theory of art, and others still who neither 
perform their political duties nor think about them, so there are 
people who have no jeligious life worth speaking of and who con¬ 
sequently regard as unmeaning and useless a theology which 
results from the attempt to give that life a rational form. There 
is a still greater number of people whose instinctive endowment is 
complete, but who are yet in the early pre-reflective stages of 
development. Those who depreciate the value of theology and 
who say that it is passing away are found to belong in one of these 
two groups, or else in a third class of more highly developed people 
who have a genuine religious life but who, in rejecting a particular 
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theology, generalize from their impatient mood and leap to the 
conclusion that all theology is obsolete. 

Theology in this sense, as the reflective reproduction and 
explanation of the religious life, will perish only when one of two 
things happens: when there dies out of human nature that which 
builds the temples, sings the psalms, writes the noblest poetry, 
creates the most splendid music, paints the pictures that we go 
half-way around the world to see, and expresses itself in saintly 
lives and heroic deaths; or when, more improbable still, the religious 
life ceases to be subject to the law of growth by which it inevitably 
advances from the instinctive to the self-conscious and rational 
stage. In the light of these considerations, the denunciations of 
theology in the interest of emotionalism, ethics, charity, or social 
work may easily be estimated at their true worth. By the law of 
its nature, religion is always on the way to become a theology, 
for instinctive faith is “simply the first grasp of the soul at truth 
and leads on necessarily to the more adequate comprehension and 
appreciation of it.” 

A different view, one that at first appears to be incommensurable 
with this, is defended by the French philosopher Bergson. Accord¬ 
ing to him, “the cardinal error which, from.Aristotle onward, has 
vitiated most of the philosophies of nature, is to see in vegetative, 
instinctive, and rational life three successive degrees of the develop¬ 
ment of one and the same tendency, whereas they are three diver¬ 
gent directions of an activity that has split up as it grew. The 
difference between them is not a difference of intensity, nor, more 
generally, of degree, but of kind.” With regard to this, we may 
say that such a view cannot be properly estimated in advance of 
the critical examination it is now undergoing; but in justice to 
Bergson we ought not to overlook the fact that he himself explicitly 
states that for the sake of clearness he is drawing the distinction 
too sharp, that qualifications will have to be made afterward and 
the outlines softened, that in fact “all concrete instinct is mingled 
with intelligence, as all real intelligence is penetrated by instinct.” 
Moreover, Bergson says that while we cannot think our way to 
reality, while we cannot get from concepts to things, we can pass 
from the intuition, which “adopts the very life of things,” to their 
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analysis and conceptual statement. He also declares that “intui¬ 
tion should break itself up into concepts,” as there is no other way 
by which it can be put to the proof, made the object of discourse, 
and transmitted to other men. A clear, rational statement must, 
therefore, in any event be given to intuitively perceived, religious truth. 
For Bergson this means that it is necessary to state the product of 
one mental faculty in terms of another, while the prevailing view 
is that the difference between faith and theology is one of degree of 
development, i.e., between the implicitly and the explicitly rational. 

It is, then, the consensus of the competent that it is the nature 
of life to go on, and that there comes a time when it cannot advance 
farther without becoming self-conscious, thoughtful, and critical, 
when philosophy becomes a factor in human progress. Now, 
although thought leads to the highest joys, to the beatific vision 
of great truths, it is in its beginnings more or less toilsome, and 
sometimes apparently destructive rather than helpful to the feeling 
life. It is not strange, therefore, that some should regret their 
maturity and look back to the simple faith of their childhood as 
to a lost Eden. The regret, however, is as foolish as it is vain. 
Having become men, we must accept the thoughts and responsi¬ 
bilities of men and be satisfied with the compensations which 
development brings. There is no permanent refuge in pragmatic 
substitutes for clear and consistent thinking, nor does the volun¬ 
taristic psychology now in vogue, although it rightly emphasizes 
some neglected elements in human nature, dispense us from the 
necessity of rationalizing our lives. 

Fortunately for us, we are the inheritors of a complex tradition, 
and can observe the working of the same laws in the religious 
development of our spiritual ancestors, both Hebrew and Greek. 
In both cases we see how the naive faith of a rude people was 
examined by them as they grew in thoughtfulness and reflective 
power, and in both cases came by natural process to an ethical 
monotheism. What the great prophets of the eighth and seventh 
centuries b.c. did for Israel was accomplished for Greece by her 
poets and philosophers. And since all that was characteristic of 
the Greek spirit reached perhaps its most complete and articulate 
expression in Aristotle, it is pertinent to inquire whether there is 
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anything permanent, vital, and significant for modem men in his 
theology. I believe that, in spite of certain difficulties in his 
thought which the commentators are not able to resolve, he saw 
with perfect clearness some truths which we can never afford to 
forget and which are disparaged or ignored in much of the theo¬ 
logical thinking of the present day. He is, indeed, needed as a 
corrective and a guide by much modem thought which is earnest 
and vital but which seems to have lost its way. Important above 
all was his perception that the God of worship is an ideal and that 
this ideal is not merely subjective and irrelevant but natural and 
with a basis in the nature of things; in short, that there is ideality 
in the world, that life is tendency and that God is its goal. 

Exalted and beautiful as is the Aristotelian conception of God, 
it is for modem men too purely intellectual, and it seems to them 
defective from its failure to include the ideals of love tod service. 
It was, however, the natural ideal of a people of intellectual tem¬ 
perament, of those who could say with Plato, “For what should 
a man live if not for the pleasures of discourse ?” For them the 
perfect life was “reason in operation.” They approximated this 
in their best moments, and Aristotle expressed their profound sense 
of the blessedness of the brief experiences of the beatific vision of 
new truth when he said that “ God is always in that good state in 
which we sometimes are.” To us, whose ancestors were bar¬ 
barians when these words were written, these experiences are not 
altogether unknown. Sometimes when we have long been gather¬ 
ing and comparing data, and have pondered over our problems, 
there comes a moment of vision when what was chaos becomes 
order, when new relations are seen, when thought is unified by a 
perception of the interconnection of thin gs, when as a consequence 
of the attendant emotion the eyes fill with tears and the trembling 
fingers refuse to write. At such times there is a brief fruition of 
that desire which Eucken declares to be the strongest motive in 
the pursuit of truth, namely, that of getting “beyond the small 
and narrow circle of the merely human and gaining full participa¬ 
tion in the life of things, in the breadth and truth of the universe.” 
This is a taste of that divine life which, in Aristotle’s phrase, is 
“ the actuality of thought,” of that which is “thought in the fullest 
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sense and which deals with what is best in the fullest sense.” Those 
who have had such experiences will easily understand the great 
page in Book xii of the Metaphysics and the equally famous passage 
of the Ethics in which Aristotle states his conception of God; those 
who have not will find it useless to consult the commentators. 
The God of Aristotle is the God of all thinkers, of those who have 
felt the blessedness of a life of ever-widening intellectual horizons 
and of deepening insight. 

The reason why this ideal is attractive to but a relatively small 
portion of our people is partly to our credit and partly to our 
discredit. We are utilitarians in our mental life, using our minds 
as instruments for the acquisition of wealth, power, and social 
position; we are absurdly proud of our limitations, and glory in 
being practical men. The result is that there is little intellectual 
enthusiasm, and but few find delight in the pure act of learning 
and knowing. We do not realize the blessedness of Oetopia. The 
Kantian philosophy, which emphasizes duty and persuades us that 
our cognitive ambition to know the truth of things is vain, may be 
in part responsible. Moreover, whatever the intentions of the 
leading pragmatists may have been, the effect of their movement 
is to put a damper on intellectual enthusiasm. The seeker for truth 
knew that it was hard to find, but he believed in its reality and worth 
and pursued it with religious ardor. In the light of the pragmatist 
conception, however, his enthusiasm seems foolish. Men who 
merely seek results and the ideas that bring them have as little 
reverence for, and joy in, them as the man with the hoe has in his 
implement. On the other hand, it must be admitted that the 
Aristotelian ideal of the blessed life, at once human and divine, is 
too thin, since it is. only one element in our conception of the per¬ 
fect. The modem ideal is composite, and an essential part of it 
is the passion for righteousness and for service to our race, the 
spirit which longs to spend and be spent for others, which is our 
legacy from the Christian ages. But if these ideals are fused, if 
there is a blending of the Greek and Christian dreams of perfection, 
the result is the God of the more developed men of the modem 
time. 

So far all is clear, but we now approach a phase of the subject 
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about which there is much confusion, and at which a few distinc¬ 
tions ought to be of the greatest service. Our God is the composite 
and ever-advancing ideal of perfection which lures us on. We can¬ 
not help worshiping and we can worship nothing less. Those who 
are now giving the name of God to subhuman forms of being, to 
some crude world-urge, are rendering humanity a disservice. We 
may admit the vastness of a nebula, but we can worship only the 
ideals of a perfect life. If there be, as some assert, a blind, stupid, 
wicked will at the heart of the world, or a cosmical force that is 
groping its way, we may contemplate it with interest or pity, but 
to worship it would be degrading. Some of our modem thinkers 
are really pre-Aristotelian, and are moving with surface currents 
backward rather than with the onward tide of humanity’s thought 
and life. 

The “Democratic Conception of God,” as set forth in the latest 
Hibbert Journal by Dr. Overstreet, seems, if one may be permitted 
to use the expression, to be merely a hypostasis of the impatience 
of superiority which characterizes the insurgent part of our moderir 
population. “It is,” he says, “the figure of myriad lives, and yet 
of one vast group life in ceaseless activity. There is no place in the 
figure for an eternally perfect being, and no need; no need, for the 
vast society by its own inherent mass dialectic of struggle and 
adaptation, of co-operation and conflict, is working out its own 
destiny; no place, for the society, democratic from end to end, 
can brook no such radical class distinctions as that between a 
supreme being favored with eternal and absolute perfection and the 
mass of beings doomed to the lower ways of imperfect struggle.” 

Undoubtedly, this is the temper of some people; it is that of 
those whose conception of democracy is to level down, who forget 
that democracy means just the best chance for every man to 
become an aristocrat. How much deeper and truer was Aristotle’s 
view! An upward striving in all realms, becoming in man conscious 
aspiration toward the ideal; worship, adoration, longing for the 
perfect life being more and more the great factor in human progress. 
So much he clearly perceived more than twenty-two centuries ago. 
That certain sections of the people just beginning to think for 
themselves are in revolt against the traditions which they will 
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later learn to appreciate is natural, but it is highly remarkable 
that educated men should consider seriously these pre-Aristotelian 
substitutes for God. There is another confusion in modem theo¬ 
logical thought which a study of Aristotle should have helped us 
past. There are those who, like Moncure Conway, realize that the 
only God whose worship is moral and uplifting is that of an ideal 
at once human and divine, but insist that he is only that and 
that we must give up all thought of a dynamic deity. The ideal 
into whose image our adoring longing transforms us has, they say, 
nothing to do with the Infinite and Eternal Energy. So they 
counsel us to press forward to our natural goals and to cease to 
look for any ideal element in the machinery of nature. In such a 
conclusion, however, it is impossible to rest, and although Aristotle 
did not attain to perfect clearness in his thinking about the relation 
of God, who lures the world upward as the beloved draws the lover, 
and the aspiring tendencies in nature of which he is the goal, the 
great master did not admit a dislocation between reality and the 
ideal. Nor can we. For this would be to separate the two sides 
of our life which we most need to bring together. Unless our 
ideals have their basis in nature, they are neither pertinent nor 
relevant. And when we examine them closely, nothing is clearer 
than that they are constitutional, for they are the expression of 
goals toward which actually present tendencies are striving. They 
are anticipations in imagination of higher stages of development. 
Ideals are not aliens in the world; they are, in fact, only what the 
present actual is on its way to be. Ideality is in the actual world, 
since ideals are the goals of concrete tendencies. 

In the case of human life this is absolutely indisputable. Our 
development is determined by our ideals and these spring out of 
our constitution. Since, whether we have or have not a creed, 
we are always worshipers becoming like what we worship, it is 
literally true of human life that it rests upon ideal foundations. Aris¬ 
totle appears to have generalized this thought, for he says that the 
whole universe is suspended from the ideal. Nature for him was 
a hierarchy in which there was a constant conversion of matter into 
form, a breaking of the primeval substratum out into life, into higher 
and higher ideal formations. Every ideal has a natural basis and 
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all that is natural is capable of an ideal development. Matter, 
as he quaintly says, has a desire (op&yercu) for God, who is there¬ 
fore the goal of all the activity of the world. God is what nature 
potentially is, what nature forever desires to be. Nature is a realm 
of aspiration, of tendencies toward a divine ideal, and God acts 
upon it as the beloved moves the lover (icivei fc iptopxvov). 

Language such as this, it will be admitted, is appropriate when 
speaking of human life, but when subhuman life and physical 
forces are in question it will to many seem to carry a suggestion 
of magic. And, of course, the physicist as physicist must rely 
upon physical principles for his explanations, and not attempt to 
mix mechanics with teleology. When, however, we turn from the 
problems of an artificially isolated group of phenomena, and as 
philosophers and religious thinkers endeavor to comprehend what 
is implied in our accepted biological and general scientific principles, 
I do not see how we can escape some such view as Aristotle held, 
magnificent and sublimely speculative as it is. For if we are 
thoroughgoing evolutionists, if man is not an alien but a child of the 
great process, and if we remember that reality in man aspires, we 
are driven to some interesting conclusions. Our higher human 
life is but a continuation of prenatal evolution and of subhuman 
evolution. Life in all stages is tendency, and in its higher phases 
it becomes conscious tendency, that is, aspiration. Worship of a 
dream of perfection seems to be the natural and inevitable result 
of organic tendencies become conscious. There is thus a profound 
significance in Herbert Spencer’s saying that the “power which 
manifests itself in consciousness is but a differently conditioned 
form of the power which manifests itself beyond consciousness.” 
In spite, then, of the apparent moral indifference of nature and of 
the facts upon which Professor Huxley based his Romanes lecture, 
there is no way of escape from the conception of reality as a process 
whose goal is the perfect. Such a view is implicit in modem natural¬ 
ism. We are of the stuff of which the world is made, and in our¬ 
selves only do we get an inside view of things. And since the 
essence of human nature seems to be a tendency, a striving toward 
moral ideals, there is but one logical conclusion as to the nature 
of that great nature which is one with our own. 

This does not mean that all our difficulties are solved. Much 
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work is yet to be done in theology. Long ago along two lines of 
development men attained to an ethical monotheism. “This 
process of evolution,” says Professor John Watson, “was not dic¬ 
tated by any a priori conception imposed upon the facts from 
without, but was the natural result of the free operation of the 
striving of man after a satisfactory view of life.” But this ancient 
thought was defective in that God was conceived of mainly as 
transcendent, outside of, and apart from, the universe. The com¬ 
plements! truth that God is also immanent in the world’s life and 
in human consciousness was intuitively seen at least as early as the 
date of the composition of the Fourth Gospel which announced 
that God is spirit, a thesis which Hegel labored to set forth in 
philosophic terms. Like Aristotle in the Metaphysics, we affirm 
both the transcendency and the immanency of God; still the 
discussions of today betray the fact that in many min ds the two 
ideas are rather juxtaposed than organically united. The great 
Greek theologian could not clearly make out the relation between 
the vow vaffrjTucos and the vow TroitjriKik, and there is a similar 
schism in much modem thinking between the God who is the ideal 
goal of our lives and the Infinite and Eternal Energy. 

But one vitally important truth remains clear. Even when our 
theologians have clarified our conceptions and have made forever¬ 
more inexcusable the confusion of the Huxleian Romanes lecture, 
by showing how the great name of God may justly be applied to the 
power in the world-process and also to the ideal toward which its 
tendencies point, it is solely with the latter aspect of the divine 
nature that worship is concerned. We shall, indeed, continue to 
rejoice in such magnificent religious poetry as the One Hundred 
and Fourth Psalm, to whose author the light is the garment of God, 
the heavens are curtains which he stretches out, the clouds are his 
chariot, and he walketh on the wings of the wind. God is the God 
of the things that are, and he rejoiceth in all his works. We may 
be audacious enough soberly to believe that Wordsworth was 
reporting something more than a fancy when he wrote the famous 
lines beginning: 

And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts. 
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We may believe that he was acting not in the capacity of an aesthete, 
but of a seer, when he said: 

To every natural form, rock, fruits or flower, 

Even the loose stones that cover the high way, 

I gave a moral life. I saw them feel 
Or linked them to some feeling: the great mass 
Lay bedded in a quickening soul, and all 
That I beheld respired with inward meaning. 

One fairly gasps at what follows if we take Wordsworth seriously, 
for it means that he had an intuition of the cosmical life which the 
philosophers are seeking reflectively to establish. But even so, 
our worship in the sense of unreserved admiration can be given only 
to the ideal of human perfection. Aristotle was perfectly clear 
about this. Being men, he said, our business is to live as men and 
perfect our own type. If that which is human in us could attain 
to the blessedness of self-realization, we should enjoy a divine life, 
one which we indeed approximate in certain rare moments of beatific 
vision. And since the desire for this is constitutional, a divine unrest 
will forever prevent us from being satisfied with anything less. 

When, therefore, confused thinkers apply the name God to that 
which is beneath us, to the blind will of Schopenhauer, to the cos¬ 
mical ilan of Bergson, or to the energy of a nebula, we may reply 
that there is a sense in which such use of terms is legitimate, pro¬ 
vided we remember that, being men, we cannot worship the sub¬ 
human stages of the process out of which we have sprung, and that 
the only reverence which is not degrading is reverence for personal 
ideals. The processes of nature, such as “natural selection,” 
are not models for our imitation. As Aristotle said, it is the good 
man who is the rule or standard of the good in each particular 
instance, or, in Christian terms, it is the Christ ideal, the conception 
of the perfect man. It is legitimate to conceive of God as both 
goodness and power; nevertheless, it is only the goodness that we 
can worship, not the power. Aristotle perceived clearly the ideality 
of the world, and he has also told us, what it is a matter of moral 
life and death for us not to forget, that in the vast hierarchy of 
nature, man occupies the highest rank, and that if he is to realize 
the human ideal, he must look, not down at the undeveloped 
potencies beneath him, but up to God who is the realized perfec¬ 
tion for which he cannot but strive. 
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ADAPTATION OF MODERN CHRISTIANITY TO THE 
PEOPLE OF THE ORIENT 


J. W. BASHFORD 
Peking, China 


First: Christianity comes to all men in an oriental garb. All 
Western men must first orient themselves to understand Christianity. 
Theologians of the Western world have made the blunder of treat¬ 
ing the Book of parables and of figurative language as if it were a 
textbook of theology, and have thus made it teach some views which 
the writers never dreamed of holding. It is a truism to say that the 
oriental world is already oriented and finds itself at home in the 
language of the Bible. Countless customs which need explanation 
to a Western child are plain to every child of the East. During 
the last nine years of travel and residence in China we have marked 
over two hundred passages in the Bible, unfamiliar to Westerners, 
which are illustrated by daily life in the Far East. The first ele¬ 
ment in the adaptation of Christianity to the Orient is found in the 
fact that the Bible is oriental. 

Second: The second element in the adaptation of Christianity 
to the Orient and especially to the Far East is found in the tacit 
assumption of one supreme God not only throughout the Moham¬ 
medan world but by Laotze and by Confucius. The theism of 
both Laotze and Confucius may well be challenged. But the early 
sages of China down to, and including, Laotze, Confucius, and 
Mencius teach that all men are in a universe of law and order; that 
if men follow the highest light which they have, and deal justly 
and love mercy, they will find themselves rewarded in this world and 
in the next; but that if they are guilty of oppression and injustice 
or of self-indulgence they will find themselves punished in time and 
in eternity. It must be confessed that the religious practices of 
the Far East today are full of superstition. But Confucianism, on 
its older and better side, is largely a system of morality somewhat 
similar to that of the Old Testament; and we are inclined to think 
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that the Confudanists of today are as well prepared for the gospel 
as were the scribes and Pharisees in the days of Christ. Surely, we 
belittle God if we imagine that he has left the majority of the 
human race without any light and without any help for century 
after century until we Christians in our benevolence come to their 
relief. Upon the contrary, Christ is the true light which lighteth 
every man coming into the world. God surely has loved the 
Chinese else he would not have made so many of them. And a 
fair view of Confucianism together with the best elements of Taoism 
and Buddhism results in the conviction that God has been striving 
through these providential agencies to prepare the Chinese for the 
gospel of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. This providential 
preparation for the gospel is the element on the far side in the 
adaptation of Christianity to the Orient. 

Third: The watchword of evolution is “survival”; and “survival” 
is used first, and always by materialistic evolutionists, in the sense 
of the survival of the individuals engaging in the struggle for exist¬ 
ence. Christians have failed to recognize how fully the struggle for 
individual survival is justified, not only by nature, but by the words 
of Christ. If we do not love ourselves, how much are we com¬ 
manded to love our neighbors ? But while the law of self-preserva¬ 
tion is found in'nature and in the Bible, it is by no means the highest 
principle of the New Testament. Even the law of self-perfection 
while distinctly enjoined by Christ looks forward to possibilities 
of service as well as of blessedness: “For their sakes I sanctify 
myself.” Hence, if evolution is itself to survive and become the 
philosophy of further progress, survival must be taken, not in the 
narrow sense of the selfish survival of the individual, but in the 
broader sense of the survival of at least the species to which the 
individual belongs, and possibly the survival of every useful species. 
Hence, even Spencer, the first to proclaim that Darwin’s Origin 
of Species gave utilitarianism a scientific basis, wrote before his 
death that altruism is no less essential and primordial in the 
universe than egoism. Huxley, who began as the strongest 
English champion of materialistic evolution changed so far as to 
recognize at least two forms of evolution, cosmical evolution and 
ethical evolution; and he believed that ethical evolution as the 
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later and higher form is destined to prevail. Despite all that a 
materialistic science may claim in regard to the selfishness of trees 
and vegetables driving their roots far and wide into the soil and lift¬ 
ing their heads above all other growth in order that each one may 
secure individual nourishment, the deepest law of the vegetable 
kingdom is the law of fruit- and seed-bearing—“each bearing 
fruit after its kind.” Seed- and fruit-bearing are never for the 
benefit of the individual plant or tree, but for the benefit of the 
species. So in the animal kingdom the deepest law is the law 
of motherhood by which the species is preserved and increased. 
So fundamental is this law in the human kingdom that God has 
brought life to the globe, not by individual creation, but through 
the family, in order that in the family man might develop the 
social instincts and the passion for service along with the instinct 
for self-preservation. Above the family is the nation. “The 
powers that be are ordained of God”; and the nation, like the 
family, is a divine institution whereby God calls us out of the 
narrower love of the family and clan into the broader love of our 
nation and our race. Above the nation is the church; and the 
church also is a divine institution by which God calls us out of the 
narrower love of our nation or our race into the broader love of 
humanity as a whole. Indeed, one of the great discoveries of mod¬ 
em science is the discovery that disease is due to the invasion of one 
species by another almost infinitely smaller species, and that a 
second infinitesimal species may be introduced into the system to 
overcome the invading species. Thus the evolutionary struggle 
is not between individuals, but between species. But in this 
struggle between species, between groups, between nations, and 
between races a second law emerges, viz., that the victory depends, 
not upon the selfish struggle of the individual for the preservation 
of its own life, but upon the willingness of the individual to sacrifice 
its own life for the group. 

This law of survival in proportion to service was embodied by 
Christ in his statement, “He that saveth his life shall lose it and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall save it.” Mohammedanism 
triumphed over Hinduism in India because polytheism deified the 
passions demanding the worship' by the same person of gods who 
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were the embodiments of conflicting passions and thus prevented the 
development of any strong individuality, whereas Mohammedanism 
with its one God developed far stronger individuals than did 
the polytheism which it supplanted. Confucianism triumphed in 
China because it was of so much greater service than the super¬ 
stitions which it supplanted that those who adopted it survived 
and those who rejected it perished. So Christianity which reveals 
not simply the might of God but also the love of God; Christianity 
whose supreme law is love manifested by service, just in proportion 
as it embodies the principles of its founder, is proving to be the 
power of God unto salvation to the pagan races. Exactly the same 
consideration which will lead China to select certain Western grains 
because they yield more than the native seeds; the same motive 
which already has impelled them to adopt railways, the telegraph, 
and Western machinery because these bring them tenfold more in 
returns than their own crude instruments of toil—this same con¬ 
sideration will lead them to choose Christianity above Confucianism 
and above Mohammedanism simply because Christianity will 
preserve the race in the struggles of the twentieth century, whereas 
these more imperfect faiths will leave the nation to perish. In a 
word, the adaptation of Christianity to the Orient is due to the 
fact that it renders to the Orient the highest possible service. 

Fourth: There are two points in which occidental Christianity, 
or, as we prefer to say, the churches of the Western world, is not 
adapted to the Orient. As mentioned in the opening paragraph, 
occidental Christianity has built up a ponderous system of theology 
based upon logic which sometimes contradicts the spirit of the Bible 
and which will never appeal to the masses of the Orient. Indeed, 
our theological systems do not appeal to the masses of the Occident. 
The Western churches must return to the simplicity of the gospel 
and present Christianity more fully after the manner of Christ if 
they would gain a strong and speedy hold upon the Orient. Another 
and more serious difficulty in occidental Christianity is our division 
into sects. It is significant that Christ in his last prayer for the 
church mentioned four times in a few sentences his desire for unity 
and twice states as the reason for that desire, “that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me.” It is a great satisfaction to know 
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that most of the Protestant churches working in the Far East are 
more closely united on the mission held than in the homeland. 
But we must carry co-operation to a much higher point—the Chris¬ 
tian churches working in the Orient must co-ordinate and articulate 
all their hospital, philanthropic, educational, and ecclesiastical work, 
if they are to convince the Orient speedily that they represent a 
divine power working for the uplift of these peoples. 

Fifth: Above all, the adaptation of Christianity to the Orient 
is due to the life of God in the soul of man mediated through Jesus 
Christ. No other religion at all compares with Christianity in this 
respect. Explain it as we may and even though it remain inexplic¬ 
able, the fact is indisputable that those fully surrendering them¬ 
selves to Christ in loving trust find an abounding, overflowing life 
in him which is the soul’s highest satisfaction: 

’Tis life of which our nerves are scant; 

More life and fuller, that we want. 

It is in this experience of the forgiveness of God, it is in this deliver¬ 
ance from the fatalities of evil in which a materialistic science and 
all pagan religions alike leave the soul, that we become free persons, 
not mere things or links in an unbroken chain; and this experience 
is peculiar to Christianity. We think that Christ leads the soul to 
make the necessary sacrifice and effort and to achieve union with 
God and win life from him through four doctrines which are peculiar 
to Christianity: the fatherhood of God, the atonement, the resur¬ 
rection, and Pentecost. If the soul is to experience the fulness of 
the divine life it must know God not only as an eternal Judge but 
as a loving Father; it must experience through the atonement the 
putting-away of its sins; it must be convinced not only that such 
a love as culminated in Calvary deserved to triumph but did 
triumph, which the resurrection alone makes clear, and it must feel 
that through Pentecost this living God is present in the hearts of 
men, reinforcing our enfeebled personalities with its infinite power. 
We submit that neither Confucianism, Buddhism, nor Moham¬ 
medanism claims to furnish the soul the knowledge of the father¬ 
hood of God, the experience of sins forgiven, the assurance of love’s 
triumph, or the witness of the Spirit with our spirits that we are 
children of God—all of which combined pour the life of God into 
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the soul of man. So Matthew Arnold, who surely was not guilty 
of a narrow orthodoxy or of injustice to alien faiths, in speaking of 
Paul dying with Christ to the life of the flesh and living with Christ 
in the life of the Spirit, wrote: 

It is in Christendom that according to the providence of God this power 
has been exhibited, not indeed either adequately or exclusively, but most 
fully. In the religions of the East the idea of the death to the fleshly self, as 
the end of the merely human and the beginning of a divine life, has not been 
wanting. But there it has never been realized in action either intellectually 
or morally. It has not issued in such a struggle with the superficial view of 
things as has gradually constituted the science of Christendom. It has had 
no outlet into the life of charity, but a back way always open into a life of 
license, and has finally been mechanized in the artificial vacancy of the dervish 
or fakir. 

So the philosopher Green, after calling attention to the fact that 
death to the old self and life in God constitute a group of conceptions 
united by St. Paul and still more deeply and widely extended by 
St. John, adds: “These belong to the length and depth and height 
of the gospel.” So the actual historical mediation of the life of 
God in the soul of man through Jesus Christ is the church’s highest 
contribution to the pagan world, and the resurrection and Pentecost 
are the largest terms in the adaptation of Christianity to the Orient. 
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CRITICAL NOTES 


THE FREER GOSPELS 

The Freer Gospels first claimed the attention of modem scholars 
in the autumn of 1906, when a Gizeh dealer showed it with other ancient 
Biblical manuscripts to Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt in Cairo. The 
manuscript with its three companions was purchased on December 19, 
1906, by Mr. Charles L. Freer, and was sent to America. At a meeting 
of archaeologists held in Chicago on December 30,1907, it was announced 
and briefly discussed, by Professor Henry A. Sanders. The text of the 
manuscript, which Professor Gregory has designated W, has since been 
carefully collated by Professor Sanders with an Oxford edition (1880) of 
the Received Text. The limited currency of that text and particularly 
of that edition in this country, and probably also in England, and the 
fact that we are dealing not with a mediaeval cursive, but with an 
ancient uncial, make it seem desirable to put forth a collation with the 
text of Westcott and Hort, as the one most generally in use among 
English-speaking students. The appearance through the munificence 
of Mr. Freer of an excellent facsimile edition of the Freer Gospels and 
the distribution of this edition among leading libraries make such a 
collation easy, but not superfluous, since relatively few of those who-feel 
an interest in the text of the manuscript will have convenient access to 
the facsimile edition, and few who do will have leisure for a continuous 
collation. How the new manuscript relates to Westcott and Hort is 
moreover what many students wish to know. To make the testimony 
of the Freer Gospels accessible to the widest possible circle of textual 
students therefore, I have undertaken to provide a collation of its text 
with that of Westcott and Hort. I have sought to make this collation 
substantially complete; but mere itacisms, except in some proper names, 
and in some words where they may have a certain significance, I have 
disregarded, as well as iwawrp for Iwokt? and the habitual addition of 
v-movable to Ioti, third singulars in e, and words in <rt. This is so 
constant that I have sought to record in a special note only W’s failures 
to insert it where it might have stood. 

The Freer Gospels is a parchment codex of 187 leaves, generally 
measuring cm. 20.7 by 14, arranged in twenty-six quires, usually of 
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eight leaves each. F. 98 between John and Luke is left blank; 1 else¬ 
where the writing is in single columns, usually of thirty lines. At the 
end of the codex just below the last lines of Mark stands a short subscrip¬ 
tion which Professor Grenfell ascribed to the fifth century, and to that 
century or even the fourth he assigned the manuscript. It is now 
generally referred to the fifth century. The hand is a clear, rapid, 
sloping uncial, very like the better hand of the Akhmim Enoch. The 
first quire of John was evidently early lost from the codex, and was 
replaced probably when the present binding was put on. This binding 
is of boards, handsomely painted in the Coptic style, with full-length 
figures of the evangelists, Matthew and John on the front cover and Luke 
and Mark on the back. From the style of these paintings, Professor 
Morey thinks they cannot be earlier than the eighth century. It is not 
improbable that when they were made and put upon the codex the quire 
lost from the beginning of John was also restored, as the hand in which 
it is written suggests a date about the eighth century. 

The manuscript once contained the Four Gospels in the order 
Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, but early lost the first quire of John (1:1— 
5:11, apov rov] Kpapfiarov) which has since been supplied. Two leaves 
following f. 86 (John 14:25b—16: 7a) and one leaf following f. 185 (Mark 
15: i3~38a) are missing from the codex. These have either disappeared 
since the first quire of John was replaced or if already wanting at that 
time as the binding suggests, were perhaps not missed and hence were 
left unsupplied. The margins of the codex are remarkably free from 
lectionary or other notes. There are no chapter or section titles or num¬ 
bers. The scribe occasionally marked his Old Testament quotations with 
^ in the margin, in the usual way, and in seven instances a corrector 
who may be called the second hand, has added in the margin a word 
which he thought belonged in the text. There are brief titles at the 

1 While the facsimile edition begins with a Description of the Manuscript (pp. v- 
vii), this fails to state how many leaves the codex contains and just how they are 
grouped in quires. Its statement of the manuscript’s use of “two dots overT when 
initial or when separated from a preceding vowel in pronunciation” is inadequate in 
view of the frequency of wot. The use of page numbers instead of the usual leaf 
numbers throughout the edition is likely to lead to some confusion. This is less serious 
perhaps than the treatment of the blank leaf 98 which the edition represents by a 
blank leaf (not a facsimile) but disregards in its page numbering, so that p. 195 of the 
edition is really p. 197 of the manuscript and so on to the end, p. 372 of the edition 
being p. 374 of the manuscript. The lacunae in the codex (two leaves after f. 86 and 
one leaf after f. 185) are painstakingly represented by stubs, but a note on the preceding 
verso (Desunt folia duo , or the like) would have helped the student. 
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beginning and end of each gospel, and the end of each is marked by a 
simple pen-and-ink ornament, beside and below the closing lines. Aside 
from this the margins are clear, except for two notes on the last page. 
The paragraphus occurs frequently, usually in the primitive form 
exhibited by the papyri, but sometimes embellished with a flourish 
below. There is some punctuation (a middle or double point), and the 
diaeresis, the apostrophe and a single point above v occur. There are 
a few rough breathings and a moderate amount of abbreviation. Oc¬ 
casionally after the close of a sentence the rest of the line is left blank, 
and a space is sometimes left between clauses or sentences. Occasion¬ 
ally a slightly larger letter projects into the left-hand margin to begin 
a paragraph. 

The writing is remarkably clear and bold, except where the ink has 
printed off upon the opposite page and left it somewhat blurred. The 
stout covers have preserved the book from serious damage, and in many 
cases the quire numbers at the upper right hand comers of the first 
rectos are quite clear. In a very few cases, especially at the beginning, 
the ends of lines have suffered slightly, but on the whole it would be 
difficult to find a clearer or better preserved uncial manuscript. To my 
friends, James W. Melvin and Chester C. McCown, I am indebted for 
assistance in the work of collation. At the same time I have myself 
undertaken to go minutely over the whole facsimile twice. It will be 
understood that our basis of collation is the full, continuous text of 
Westcott-Hort, including all words in brackets, half-brackets and double 
brackets, and that where any such are wanting in W, the collation 
indicates the fact. 


€v]ayye\tov Kara paB 6 [aiov 
(in 2d hand ?) 

Matt, i: i 5 a[t*]i 5 2 [tov 1 ] | touSaM 3 efpajp’ for *E cpwp (-wp) 

twice 5 0 oof for Bo 4 $ twice | u&r}&’ for 'Iwj 3 i )5 twice | eiecaai for 
’leacat, 6 add o 0 aci\evs after AaveiS 2 | aoXopcovra for ZoXop&pa 
7 cura for ’katup (-adup) twice 8 eyeyvrjaev 2 9 eyevvrjcev 1 2d hand, cor¬ 
rected from eevvricev of 1st hand | axaf 9 for "Axas twice 10 pavacrjs for 
Mavaaarjs | a pov for ’kpws (-a>s) twice | iwaiav for ’Iwaeiav n iWias 
for ’Iccceias | [t]€\[op]iap 13 eXiaKip’ for ’EXtaxelp (-xctp) twice 

14 co&Swk’ for So b&K (- 5 wx) twice | ay&v for ’Axrip (-eip) twice 

15 ixardav for MaB 0 ta> (-Obv) twice 17 i 5 for 6 eKaricaapes 2,s 18 omit 
Xpicrov | add yap after pvrjcTevOeicrjs 19 TapaSiyparicai for 
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Suyparissas 20 [i] 5 [ov] | tr. to Gporq kot ovap I papiap’ for Mapla? 
24 SieytpBm for 'EytpOtis 25 tov viov avrrjs rov TpwroroKOV for vi6v. 

2:1 ‘Upovaakrjn’ for ’IcpoodXvpa 2 iSoptv for tlSoptv | [*a]t 
3 [oko] vaas | tr. to rjpcjSrjs 0 (iaoCKtvs 5 htov for thrav 6 rt\ for yri 
8 tr. to agpijSws d-eraaart 9 eoriy for tar&Bij n iSov for clSoy I 
fpvpvav for cpbpvav 1st hand: add <r above f 2d hand 13 tr. to rot 
'iaxsrjfp kot ovap 16 yapo)v for pbywv 17 i* rjptpiov for ’Icpepiou | 
omit rot? Tpoipifrov 1st hand: supplied by 2d hand in margin. 18 Oprj- 
vos Kai K\a0pos for fcKavOpds 19 tr. to *ar ovap <patverai 21 t^XAc* 
for tlssTjXBtv 22 add ei rt before r^s ’Iov 5 aias 23 vafaptB for Nafap 4 r | 
vafaptos for NafwpaZos. 

3:1 ‘iaiavvrjs for ’Iaxb'Tjs and so usually 2 add kol before \&ya)v 
5 Ka for icai 2 6 ?r arapsa for Toraptp 7 add avrov after P&Tn<rpa 
12 add avrou after &7co0r)Krjv | afkarw 1st hand, later corrected prob. 
by 2d hand to aafitara) 14 add icoavvrjs before SitK&kvtv 15 xpos 
avrov for avrcp | SiKaiaxsvvrjv for 5 i Kajuxsinrqv 16 kol / 3 a ttioOhs for 
fiaTTiaOds 54 | avto)xBv ffav avru) for rjvtcpxQyvw | iSe? for elSe? | to 
tv tv pa rov Oeov for Tvtvpa Otov | add kol before tpxdptvov 17 rov 
ovpavov for r&y obpav&v | rjvSoKrjoa for evd&Krioa. 

4:2 rtaaapaKOvra for rtaatpiucovra twice 3 eixe for dird? 
5 iarriaiv for tcrrjaev 6 etxev for X^yei 9 Xeya for 12 add 

o irjoovs before 6rt 13 va^apd? for Nafapd | Ka<papvaovp’ written 
then changed by the 1st hand to KaTtpvaovp 9 | t apa 0 a\aa<rav for 
Tapa 6 a\a<s<siav \ vepda\ip’ for HepOaXtip 15 omit yrj 2 | vepOaXip 9 
for HepOaXtip 16 add ttj before OKoriq. 18,19 aXtets for AXcets twice 
20 add avrcjv after Sucrva 21, 22 omit Kal xpo/Sds UtiBtv tlhtv AXXovs 
5 {jo A 5 e\(povs, 'Hucufiov rdv rod Z tfitSaiov Kai 'Yu)6lv7)v riv &ithtpdv 
abrov, tv r<p T\oiq> ptrd Z tfitSaiov rod Tarpds abrwv Karapri^ovras rd 
Si KTva airr&Vy Kai iK&ktatv avrov s. 01 54 tbdtcjs isptvrts ri t\olov ko! 
rdv Taripa abrwv ijKo\oWrj<sav avrqi. 23 oXrjv ttjv ya\i\aiav for tv 
8\fl rfj TaXiXalp | add o irjoovs before SiSSlokwv 24 add kojl before 
Saipovtfoptvovs. 

5:1 t po<srj\Bov for Tpoarfkdav 6 Sikoioowtjv 1st hand: co added 
above o by 2d hand 10 SiKautxswrjs for SiKatooivrjs n 8uv£ovoiv for 
Subi-waiv | add prjpa after t ovrjpdv 13 aXa for &Xas twice [ omit 2 ri | 
fiXrjdrjvai for fikrfitv | add kol before KaraTarturdai 18 Ktpaxa 
for Ktpta 19 ovpa[vwv] 1 | omit 5 s 5 ’ &v Tovqajji Kal 5 t 5 d£#, ovros 
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Iliyas KXrjOrjatrai iv rjj fjacnXtiq. to>p obpav&v 20 srXtov for 
t \tlov 21 (povtvorjs for <povtvatis 22 add uktj after avrov 1 | pa\a 
for *Paxd | a for fiy 2 25 add at irapaSa) after Kpir/js 26 ov for A* 
29 add Tqp before yitvvav 30 KO\pov for tnKo^ov | j8 Xrfirj us yttvvav 
for cis yitppav isriXOy 31 add ori after 84 | tap for &p 32 TOpptas 
for vopptlas 33 aTroSaxrrjs for iiroSaxTus | omit 54 36 Tpixcu* for 
rplx« | peXavav for pfXaivav 39 omit <rov 41 avyaptvarj for kyya- 
ptbau 43 piarjarjs for pioijous 44 too for tow | omit icoi | add 
€i;Xo764T(u row Karaposptpovs vpas icaXcw Toitirat rots purovciv 
vpas before irpoatvxurBt | add trrfpta^opraiv vpas fcai before SuokSptcjv 
47 <piXovs for AS tX<pobs \ rtXajvai for MpucoI 48 axnrtp for cw. 

6:1 omit 54 * | tXtrjpoavvrjp for hiKauxrinn)v 4 add auros after 
KpuTTfp | add tp to) tpaptpu) after 001 5 irpoatvxv for Tpoaebxriadt | 
tar\ for latafft | axnrtp for cw | add ap after Stgw | add oti before <br 4 - 
Xovai 6 aToSaxrrj for droSoxrei | add tv tu> <pavtpa> after <roi 7 / 3 a t- 
TaXoyuTOJL for ffaTTaXoyijarjTt | omit Sri 1st hand, later supplied above 
by 2d hand 8 omit 5 Otds 12 cupioptv for ktpiiKaptp 13 add oti <tov 
tOTiv r\ flaoCkua k<u rj ivvapus kojl rj Sofa us tovs auovas aprjv after 
iroprjpov 14 vpojp for aurwy 1st hand which later changed it to avrcov 
16 axnrtp for cw | add ort before & 7 t 4 xou<j , u' 18 Kpxnrro) for KpvtpaUp 
twice | add avros before kiroSaxru 20 otrrt 1 first written ovbt then cor¬ 
rected by 1st hand to ovrt | omit o 5 S 4 tcXiirrovoiP 21 vpa)P for aou 
twice 23 tr. to rj 0 OipdaXpos <rov Trovrjpos | tr. to uttip okotos 
26 ovxu for oux 28 av£avu for ab^kvovaiv | Korea for kottiSxtip | 
vrfiu for ptjBovolp 29 omit Sri 30 add tv aypo) before Svra 32 cn- 
fiyra for iTri^rjTovaiv 33 add tov Otov after fiaoCXtiav | Sucaiwavprjv 
for SiKaiocvprfv 34 tavrrjs for abrfis. 

7:4 aro for 4 #c 5 tr. to rrjv Sokov uc tov oipOaXpov <rov 8 aircov 
for ZrjT&v 1st hand; 2d hand £rjTO)v 9 add tanv after rls | tap aiTrjarj 
for alrfiau | tTriSaxTrj for imSaxru 10 ko t cap for ^ Kal 13 add rj irvXri 
after srXart la 14 rt for Sri 15 add Sc after irpoaixtTt 16 arafpvXrjp 
for (TTatpvXks 17 ovtcos for oDtoj | omit kyaffdv, later supplied by 2d 
hand in margin 18 iroitiv for ivtyKtiv 21 omit rots | add aoros c«rc- 
Xtvaerai us ttjp (3a<nXtiav to)p ovpavo)v after obpavois 24 opoiaxra) 
avrov for SpoujjdrjotTai 25 lyXAop for fjXBav \ irpoaucpovaav for irpooi- 
Trtaav 27 rjX8ov for fjXBav 29 add icot 01 <papiaaioi after abr&v. 

8:2 cXAojj' for TpootXO&p 3 add 0 irjoovs before Xiya)v | ucaBapiaBrj 
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for hcaBepurBrj 4 tt poa&eyKt for TfxxrbeyKOP 5 ct <reX0opri for EhreX- 
Obpros I avro) for avrov | Kairtppaovp* for Ka<papvaovp I acaroprapxv^ 
for Itcarbprapxos 7 add k<u before Xiyu | add o irjaovs after abrcp 
8 add kcu before kiroKpddds | omit hk 9 omit raaabptpos 13 add 
avrov after xals I rjpepa for &pq. 16 yopoptp-qs for yepopbijs | for 
irptbpara 1st hand started to write rva (icpevpa) but at once changed 
to TTvra (TPtvpara) 17 add ori before A brbs 18 add to\vv after 
6xKov 19 av for Olp 21 add avrov after paBrfr&v 22 eiirep for 
Xiya 23 epfiapn for Ipp&pn | add ro before ttXoiop 25 add ot 
padrjrai avrov before fjyeipap | add rjp as after aGxrov 27 add 0 
apOponcos after oDros 28 eXOopn avrco for {kffbwos abrov | omit els 
rifv xupa? | yepytarjpwp for r abaprjpwv 29 tKpa^ov for hcpa^av | add 
nyVou before vi£ | axoXecrai rjpas tcai vpo Kaipov fiaoapiaai for Trpb 
Kcupov (3aoapi<rai 1 )pas 30 &o<TKopv>o)v for fHocKoptvij 31 etcirpef/ov 
rjpip aneXOup for dir bartCKov ijpas 32 a TrjX0op for inrrjXdav | tt/j' 
ayeXrjp row xoipcop for tout x°' L Povs 33 aTrjyyeiXop for &Tcrjyyei\av 
34 <rwavrri<nv for bir&PTrjaip | ipa for 6 tws. 

9:1 tvfias for ^p/ 3 ds | add ro before ttXoiop \ lovbaiav for ISiap 
2 acptcaprai for iupUvrai 3 htop for elira? 4 cSo;*' for ei&I* | add 
opus after "1 pa rl 5 a<pauovrai for ’A(pUprai 6 tr. to axpupai 
«ri rris yrjs | eyepOecs for "Eyecpe 9 paBOeop for MaBdalop | 
Kokovptpop for Xeybptpov 10 tr. to reXuvac 7roXXot 12 add crjaovs 
before iucobaas | add avrois after tlirtp 13 eXeov for TEXcos | tr. to 
bucacovs KCLkeaai 14 add xoXXa after pyarebopep 15 prjarevevp for 
t€p 0 €lp | a<p€p€ 0 rj for &Trap 0 {j 16 aypacpov changed by 2d hand to 
aypatpovs 17 aroXovprai for birbWvpraL 18 ecaeXOcop for els irpoaeX- 
0 c op 19 rjKoXovOrjaep for rjicoXobOei 20 aipopoovaa for atpoppoovaa 
22 em<Trpa<p€cs for arpatpels | Ovyarrjp for Obyartp 24 Xcyet avrois 
for eXeyei' | KareyeXovp for KareylXwp 27 tr. to ro> irjaov tutiBtp | add 
aurco after ijKoXovdrjaap | oios for vte 28 TrpoarjXOop for TpoarjXOap 
30 opeo)x 0 rj aav for VPevxf>V<rw I epePpcprjaaro for IpePpiprflrj 32 add 
ap 0 ponrop before Koxpbv 34 omit ’Ey 36 eppippepoi for ipippipoi. 

10:2 omit jccu before ’IdiccojSos 3 par y 0 aios for Ma 00 atds | add 
Xe( 3 f 3 acos o ewucXijOeis before GaSSalos 4 Kapapirrjs for Kapapaios | 
om b before ’laKapi&rris 5 e^aTreanXep for (LiziurtCXtP | aapapcrup 
for XapaptirQp 8 tr. to Xerpovs KO 0 api{erai Saipopia acjSaXXerai 
ptKpovs eyeiptrai 10 pafibovs for pb./ 36 op | add &rrip after abrov 
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12 add \eyovT€s Hprjprj rco <hko> tootw after abrqv 14 ro>p \oyo)p 1st 
hand for rods Xbyovs: altered by 2d hand to tovs X0700 s | omit 2 £w 
15 yo popup for ropdppwp 17 irapaScoaoxnp for irapa6u<rov<np | omit 
airr&p 19 irapa&oxrovtnv for Tapaioxnv 21 roar a for rixvov 22 omit 
oJros. 24 add aoroo after SiddcncaXop 25 /SccXfcjSooX for Bccfc/ 3 ooX 
28 CLTcotcrtPvopT cop for 6.ttokt€lp6ptup | add rrjp before ^ox^p 2 I add to 
before <r£>pa 2 31 add avrovs after (pofiturtit 32 omit rols 33 kcli 
otTTis for 8cms Sk | omit rots 40 axocmXoPTa for dxocrrciXaPTd 42 ear 
for Ap. 

11:6 cap for Ap 8 add iparioi s after paXaxo'is | add cutip after 
fia<n\iup 9 €^ekrj\v 6 aT€ for ^Xflarc 10 add 7ap after ooros n 7CPT7- 
rois for yepprjTols | /lu£op for pelf cop 1 | tr. to aoroo 13 Trpo^prj- 
rcoaop for brpoipfirevaop 14 TjXias for 'HXcias 15 add o#coocip after 
Srra 16 omit rats | kcu 7 rpo<r<pcopov<np for A irpooipwpovpra | erepois 
avrcjp for iripoLS 17 add icot before Xdyooo'iP | rjv\rj<ropep for rjiXrjoa- 
pep | add opip after &)priP 7 j<rapcp | ekXavaaaOat, for hckl/aaBt 20 add o 
it](tovs after fjp^aro 21 aiSopi for 2 i 5 &pt 22 cnbopti for 2 i 5 ojpi 
23 jcaxcppaoop’ for Kcupappaobp | eyepopro for iyeprfirjoap | cpctpop for 
2 pctPCP 25 aweKpmf/as for hcpinf/as 27 tiriyiy poxtkh for imyipaxrKH 
twice | jSooXcrat for jSotXrjrai 29 xpaos for Tpavs. 

12:1 add cp before rots | add row before ordxoas 2 citop for ctxap 
4 «s for ttSss I e<payep for hpayop 5 add cp before rots 7 cXcop for 
"EXco* 10 \eipap for x*?pa I Oepairevoai for OepaTtveiP | Karr\yopr\<TOv<nv 
for KaTrjyoprfaaxTip 11 epreorj for ipTriojj 12 ov for oCp 13 tr. to ttjp 
xcipa crou 14 ot 5 c for ’E^cXfldprcs 5 £ ol 15 add oxXot before xoXXol \ 

TTCLPTCLS 5 c OUS cAcpaTTeOCTCP CTTCxXt^CP OVTOiS fOT TT&PTCLS 17 OTO* for 

tpa 18 add cis before ip* | rjvSoKrjaep for ebSdKrjoep 20 add prj before 
jcarcd^ci 21 add cxi before tu 22 Tpoarjpexfhj avrco Saipopi^opepos 
TixpXos icai Koxpos for TpoariPeyKap abrcp baipop^bptpop rwpXbp icai 
Koxpbp | add icai rv<p\op before XaXctP 24 fi ccXfc/JooX for Bccfc/ 3 ooX 
25 i 5 «$ for El 5 cw | add 0 irjoovs after 5 i 27 /SccXfcjSooX’ for BccfcjSooX | 
tr. to icpirat caoprai aoroi 29 Scapiraarj for diaprioti 31 add rots 
apdponcois after 061c d^eftjo’erat 33 TOirjorjTai for xoi^trarc 1 34 xept- 
acoparos for TtpuraebpaTos 36 cap Xdkrjoucip for \aKrj<rovaiP | axo- 
Soxruxnp for dxoSdxrooerip 38 omit aoraS 40 add *<u before 6 olds 
44 tr. to eKLorpepo) eis top oucop poo | omit *al a 46 add 5 c after TSrt 
47 add cixcp 5 c rts aorco i 5 oo 77 prjrrjp <rov tcai oi aScX^oi <roo c£w 
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€<tt7jkol<tlv ^rjrovpres aoi XaXrjaai 48 omit rep Xiyopri abrcp 1 17 for 
/cal | omit dahf 50 ica for kolL before prjrrjp. 

13:1 add 5 e after *Ev | add airo before rrjs 2 epfiavra for ipfitora 

3 axetpat for crxetpeti' 4 rjXBep ra xeretpa kox for TSBbvra rd xereu'd. 

8 tirtaav for bctatv 9 add axovur after urra 10 etxop for elxa? 
11 add avrois after elxep 14 a tcouarjre for die oOaere | (JXef/rjrax for 
PXtyere 15 eiriarpepovaip for briar p&f/ucip 16 a/couet for iucobovaiy 
17 etdetv for ISeip | etioj/ for elSa? 19 airupopeyov for bnrapptpov 
20 add pou after Xdyoj/ | add /cat after tltivs 22 add pov after 
\ 6 yov 1 | add rourov after alwvos 23 yrjp rr\v kclXtjp for kclXJip yrjp | 
add pov after X&yov | avpicjp for avpiels 24 opoiw&rj for 'QpouMhj 
2 s eaxetpe? for brbnrupep 26 omit #cai before rd 27 eoxetpes for. 
kricupas 28 add SouXot after ol St | etxo? aura) for a fry Xtyovatp | 
awXe^wpep for avXXifapep 29 e^r; for <prjaip 30 pexpt? for teas | 
avpayayerai for owdyere 32 Karaaicrjpovp for Karaatcqpoip 35 add 
Koapov after KarafioXrjs 36 add o irjaovs after ol/clai' | irpoarfXOop for 
irpoarjXOap | <ppaaop for Aiaatuprjaop 37 add aurots after elxe/ 
38 eart? for ehru' 2 later changed by the 1st hand to eurt? 39 add 
tou before alcopds 40 /caterat for /caraxalerat | add rourov after 
ai&pos 41 add /cat before dxooreXet 42 tcXaBpos for icXavBpSs 
43 add oxoueti' after «ra 44 add iraXtv before 'Opoia | rrapra oaa 
ex€t xcuXet for xcuXet 6aa ?x€t 45 add apOpcnroo before ipir 6 p<p 
46 os evpcop for eupd))/ Si | iroXvripiop for rroXvripop 48 ay^yta for 
47717 50 nXaBpos for icXavOpds 51 add Xeyet avrois o irjaovs before 

Supqjcare | add /cupte after Nal 52 e* 0 aXet for i/cjSdXXet 54 add 
ravra /cat rts after ro&rc*) 55 oux’ for o£>x 2 | icoarjs for ’Ioxn}^ 56 tr. 
to xavra raura 57 ex for ip 1 | add avrou after xarptSt. 

14:1 rerpapxqs for rerpatpxns 3 add aurov after tSrjaep | 
tttro tp <pvX<ucrj for & (pvXaKjj tottero | rjpwiaSa for 'Hp^/StdSa 

4 tr. to aura) o iwapprjs 6 ytvtoiwp Se ayopevmv for yepwlms 
Si yepopbois | omit r^s 7 ptt for peri | tr. to Sovvai avrrj 8 add 
etxey before A 6 s 9 eXvTrjdrj for Xuxijtfets | add Se after Std 10 add 
rov before ’Icud ptjp 12 000pa for rrrwpa | auro for avr&p 13 /cat 
aKOvaas for 'Ajcouoas Si 14 add o irjaovs after ii’tXO&p | tSe? for elSey 
15 x poarjXdop for rpoafjXBav | add aurou after paBrjral 18 tr. to 
avrous coSe 19 add icat before Xafi&p | rjvXoyrjatP for ebXbyrjaep 21 omit 
cbael 22 €pf 3 rjpai for lpt 3 fjpai | add ro before xXotw 24 peaop rrjs 
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ddkaoorjs 17 v for oraMovs iroWovs i ird ttjs yrjs iiretxw I the 1st part of 
Paaapi£6pevop may possibly be over an erasure 2$ ow for | arrjXOep 
for fjXOev 26 teat tioyres avroy ot paBijrai for ol 6£ paffijral I 56 rres 
abrbv | ttjp 6a\aaaav for ttjs Odkturarjs 27 evdeus for cfltfus j tr. to 
avrois o irj<rovs 28 tr. to clvtoj o irerpos Hirer 29 add o before 
Utrpos | eXffup for Kal IjXOer 30 add loxvpop a<po8pa after &ycpoy | 
add eXBuv after i<po( 3 rj 0 ri 32 evpavrup for 4 yaj 84 yro)y 33 add ekOovres 
after irXoup 34 rj\ 0 ov for ^X 0 ay 35 airearikop for iirixTTeCkap 
36 SUkuOrjaap for Sieaudrjaap. 

15:1 add ot before dird | tr. to ypappans kcu (papuratoi 2 add 
avrcop after x*iP a * I nrOtovaip for &r0la><rty 4 eperikaro \eyu >y for 
elirer | add aov after iraripa 1 | add (too after prjripa 1 5 ecu' for ft? | 
ay for Up | add icat before ob pif | add 77 ttjp prjrepa avrou after abrov 
6 ttjp errokrjp for t6p \6yop 7 irpoHpijTevaep for bcpotprirewep 8 eyyi- 
fet pot o Xaos ouros ra> oropart aurajy icat for 0 Xa6s ovtos 12 add 
avrov after paBijral | enrop for \4yovaiP 14 0677701 eurty ru^Xot rv(p\cop 
for TiMpXol elaip bSijyol | epireoovprfu for tthtouptoi 15 add Tavrrjp 
after wapa^okrjp 16 add trjaous after A 5 i 17 owrcoforoi 18 e£epx*- 
rat 1st hand, for ii-ipxorTai, changed by 2d hand to IZipxorrat 
18, 19 omit K&Keipa kolpol t6p tpOpanrop. & yip rip KapSias i%tp- 
XOPtoll 19 tr. to iroppiai potxtat <popot 22 eicpavyaaev aura) for 
hcpa^ev 23 Tjponoop for ijpwTovp | epirpoodep for fanadep 25 irpotre- 
Kvprjaep for irpoeeicbpH 30 tr. to Koxpovs xuXous rv^Xovs kvWovs | 
eppupap for ipupap | rou 177000 for aftroO 31 row oxXovs for t6p 
6 xXoy | add icvXXous oyuis after XaXoSyras 32 omit afroO | <payup for 
ipiyuxnr 33 add aurou after padiyral 34 ctiroy for elxay 35 etceXevaer 
rots oxXois for irapayyeikas t£ 6xXy 36 icat Xa/Saiy for IXafkv | omit 
icai before ebxapuTrfjoas | ebcoKep for iSi&ov | add aurou after paBiyrais | 
ro) oxXo) for rots 6xXots 37 tr. to rjpap to repuroevop to)p ickaopaTOjp | 
oirvpidas for cr^upUas 39 apefirj for ivi&rj | paySakav for Ma 7 a 64 y. 

16:2 icvpa$u for irvppi$u 2,3 omit 4 obpapbs * icai icpcoi Tsfpupop 
XHfi&p, Tvpptfa yip 3 yiypuxncerai for ytpixncere | add SoKipaaai 
after dbpaoOe 4 add rov irpoipijrov after Iajya 5 add aurou after 
paBijral 8 eXa/fcrat for ?x*t€ 9 ourc for ouSi 10 OTruptias for 
<T(pvplSas 11 a prov for 4 pra?y | irpooexe ty for irpoclxere 5 i 12 rov 
aprov for ra)y &prwp 13 c^cXflaiy for ’EX 0 a)y | Keoapias for Kataaptas | 
add pe after X 4 you<rty 14 etxoy for cliray | omit 01 p^y | TjXtay for 
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’HXcia? 17 icai airoKpiffus for dxoncptflcis 6k 19 add icat before 66xrw | 
av for tdv 1 20 SucriXaro for iirerlpriatv | add avrov after paffrjrais | 
add irjaovs before 6 xpurr&s 21 o Lrjaovs for lijoovs Xpurrds | tr. to 
airtMtiv tis upoaoXvpa 23 pov ct for cl ipov 24 avrov for tavrbv, 
changed by 2d hand to eavrov 25 av for tiv | airoXccret for dx0X6777 | 
aunyM for abriiv* 26 axptXttrai for ixptXrjOrjatrai 27 airoSuxrrj for 
dxoS&act 28 omit 5 rt | co 5 c tararts for rfiv « 5 c torarav. 

17:3 (apOijaav for axpdrj 1 17X10$ for ’HXctas 4 omit A before 
Il^rpos | omit ci | Troajaaptv for Toirjcra) | tr. to 17X40 piav icat pawn 
5 rjvSoicrjaa for t 066 icrjoa | tr. to avrov atcovtr at 7 irpoatXOav for 
TpoarfXBtv | omit #cai* | rjyparo for d^'dpci'os | add icat before clxcy 
8 omit abrwv | omit abrdv 9 omit avruv | avaarrj tx vtxpav for & 
vtxpSsv tyepdjj 10 qXta? for ’HXciav n 17X10$ for ’HXctas 12 17Xtas 
for ’HXctas | omit tv 14 add avrav after TKQbvrav 15 iraaxn for 
ixn | omit xoXXdicts 2 17 tr. to taopai ped vpuv 19 enrov for thcav | 
vpcts for ffptis later corrected by 1st hand to rjpns 20 add tyoovs 
after 6 6k | enrev for \tyei | amariav for SXiyoirurriav | perafiifltt for 
McrdjSa | tvrtvdtv for tvfftv 21 add rovro 5 c ro ycpos ovk txiropevtrai 
ct prj tv irpoetvxv xai vrjarta 22 avaorpepoptvav for Xvarpetpopivav 
24 ro 616pay pa for rd 6l6paxpa twice | etxoy for ehrav | ovrt for 
ov rcXct 25 ore uatfXBtv o irjaovs (o 117000$ has been doubly marked 
for deletion) for OSbvra 26 Xcyet avrw o icerpos for elirdvros 64 
27 avafiatvovra for dvafidvra. 

18:2 add o trjoovs after irpooKaXtadpevos 3 ytvtoOat for ybrqoQt 
4 yap for o&p | cp rrj fiaa is written by 1st hand over rov ovpa imper¬ 
fectly erased 5 tr. to rai6u>v roiovro tv 6 cts for irtpl 7 add tonv 
before (KBtZv | add txtiva before obal 8 aura for abrbv | omit tUrtXfftiv | 
tr. to x^Xoy 17 kvWov n add rj\0tv yap o vios rov avOpuwov aaxrai 
ro axoXwXos 12 a<ptis for &<prjati | omit Kal before it optvOtls 14 vpav 
for pov | cts for tv 15 apapn 7 cts <rc for &paprfi<rQ | /cat cXcyfc for 
%kty£ov 17 ciirc for cixdv | omit 5 before iBvucds 18 add rw before 
obpavy twice 19 5 c vptv Xcyco for d pijv \tya vpiv | vpav ovp<pav7jaa- 
olv for <rvp<pavri<ra<nv i£ vpav | o for ov 21 tr. to avra o Tcerpos tnrtv | 
apaprrjorj for &paprfj<Tti 22 a\\’ for dXXd 24 irpoarjvtxOrj dvra cts 
for Trpofrijxfh) cis abra 25 add avrov after xvpios | add avrov after 
ywauca | ctx*? for tx* 26 add xvpit before MaKpodvprjaov | tr. to <roi 
airo6oxra> 27 vaviov for 5 di nov 29 add cts rovs xo 5 a$ avrov after 
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abrov | add iravra before AxoSAxr <a 30 add ov after 31 6 e for 
ovp 33 jccu eyu for K&y<a 34 paaaviarais for paoaptarais | add aura* 
after ixptiX&pepop 35 erovpavios for obpipios | add ra xapaxraipara 
avrcov after bp&p. 

19:1 yaXiXams (?) seems to have been written by 1st hand for 
’IooSaias, then changed by same hand to iovdaias 3 irpocrjXBop for 
Trpocrj\$ op | add avrco after \iyovrts | add avOpanrw after Vpanp 4 add 
allots after thcw | xotiycras for tcrlaas 5 eveicep for Ip&ca | add avrov 
after prtrlpa 7 tea perhaps first written for icai and t later added by 1st 
hand | add clvttjp after AxoXuoat 8 tr. to ticerpeptv vpip xpos ttjp 
aK\rjpoKapduLP vpo)P 1st hand; (2d hand supplied vpip after €verpep€p) 

9 vposp for abrov first written, then corrected to avrov by 1st hand | 
omit teal before yaprjoy | add koi o airoXtXvpepTjv yapusp poix aT * 
after poixarai 10 add avrov after paBijral n add rovrop after 
Xbyop 13 KpocrjptxOrj for icpoaripixOriaap 14 add ovtols after 
etxei' 15 tr. to avrois ras x*ipas 16 tr. to ht€p avreo | add 
ayaBt after AiSdurtcaXe | fa n\p cxw for axw fa rffp 17 Xeyets ayaBop 
for ipayrqs xepi rod iyaBov | ovSe ts ayaBos ct prj ets o Oeos for 
els iarlp 6 byaffk | tr. to HaekOetp ets ttjp fa n\p | rrjprjoop for 
rrjpti 18 tvKtp for hpr\ | omit T6 19 add aov after xarepa 20 tr. to 
irapra ravra | Gpv\a£aprjp e* peorrjros pov for &pb\a£a 21 omit rots 
before irreoxois | ovpapo) for obpavois 22 omit tovtop after \ 6 yop 
23 tr. to SwncoXws tXovolos 24 uotKBup 81a rpvicriparos pa<pi 6 os for 
StA rprjparos fkapldos eiadBeiv | add tiatXBeip after dtov 25 add avrov 
after paBrjrai 28 iarparjX for *1 aparjX 29 add r\ yvpauca after 
prfripa | opoparos pov for ipov bvbparos | Gcaroprair\a<nopa for 
xoXXaxXaowa 30 add caoprai after eaxaroi*. 

20:1 oipoia for 'Opola 5 omit Si* 6 add copap after ipSocbrrjp | 
add apyovs after iar&ras 7 add icat 0 eav rj Sucoiop Xrjprpeadai after 
bpireX&pa 8 add avrois after AxASos 9 kcu tXBopres for {XBSvres 6 k 

10 eXflo^res Se for ical {SBbpres | icat auroi a?a Srjvapiop for rA ApA 

6 rjpbpu>p Kal abrol 12 add Arc. before OSrot | tr. to r\pxp avrov s (-us 
written by 1st hand over v?) 13 tr. to ht€p evi avrcop | erepe for 

'Eratpc 15 add rj before obn | Troirjoai ois 0eXa> for 6 0 £X a> roujoai 

16 add xoXXot 7ap ciotj' kXtjtol 0X1701 Se eicXacrot after taxuroi 1 

17 Eat apafiaxpwp o for MAXa?? Si ipafialpeip | tr. to ev ny oSa> icat 
19 enrefat for ipxat£at | apaarrjaerai for iytpMjaer at 20 xap for Ax' 
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21 add <rou after Se( uop 22 tup for tulp | add 17 to (iaTTurpa o eyco 
/SaiTTi^o/uu fiaTTurOripai after ttlpup 23 add kqx before XAyet | add 
kcli to fiaTTurna o eyo) |8aimfo/tat paTTLoBrjoeedcu after irceode | add 
pov after ebcopbpoop | add tovto before Sovpcu 25 add avrois after 
ehrev 26 eorat for IgtIp | tap for Up 27 tr. to tt payros eipai 29 teptxu 
for lepetx« 30 tr. to eXeqaop rjpas tcvpie 31 acpa^op for hcpa£ap | tr. 
to eXerjaop rjpas Kvpu 33 apecoxOoxrip for ivoiyuxrip | tr. to rjpo>p ot 
oipOdkpoL 34 <TT\avxPi<rOus for <nr\ayxvurO*is | o<p6aXpo)p for 6ppd- 
t<op | add avrcop ot otpOaXpoi after dpiffXepap. 

21:1 rjXOep for fjXBop | ( 3 ifl’a<payj t 7 for | xpos for els 3 | 

eXewp for 'EXatfij' | add o before 'I ijaovs 2 TropevOrjTcu for Ilopeueotfe | 
airepaPTL for KaripaPTL | evdews for eflflus 3 evffews for eitfus | airooreXXet 
for AirooreXet 4 add oXo? before yiyopep 5 a for A | omit &ri before 
ttwXov 6 Tpoceraiep for avpira£ep 7 eirapco for [ add aura)* after 
Ipdria | exadeiaep for kwembRiaep 8 clvtwp for ^lura)? | omit 4 *rA tS>p 
S ipSpcop 9 omit abrdp | omit ot 3 n tr. to t rjaovs o TrpoiprfTTjs | 
pa$aper for N a£apW 12 add tov Oeov after lepdp 13 eiroirjoaTe for 
TTOtetrc 14 tr. to x^Xot *at TvipXot 15 etSopres for ’IAAf'res | omit 
rous before icpdfopras 16 etxo? for cItov 18 irpmas for Ilpon | 
inraywp for ircapayaycop 19 aurijs for avrrjp | ctt for fr: later changed 
to €Pj perhaps by 1st hand | omit Ob before prjKdri 21 xat for k&p 

22 tap for Sip 23 eXBopri aura) for TKBbvros abrov | irpoarjXBep for 
Trpoarjkdav 25 omit rA before 'Icodpov | Trap for ip 26 apdpwrov for 
dpOpincwp | tr. to exovaip top uaappr\p (as Tcpoiprjrrjp 27 et top for ehrap | 
tr. to vpip Xeyco 28 add tea t before irpoaeXBcop | add pov after 
dpireXcbpi 29 ov OeXco verepop be perapeXrfieLS amjXdep for ’Eyd), 
tcvpie ’ Kal obK dTnjXOep 30 kcli irpooeXOcop for irpoGeXOfap Si | erepco for 
S€vrip<# | aveKpiOeis for diroKpiOels (-et- 1st hand, over an erasure?) | 
€70) Kvpie teat ovk awrjXBep for Ou diXco' barepop perapeXrfieis dwrjXBep 
31 add aura) after XdyovaiP | Tcpcaros for borepos 32 tr. to irpos vpas 
'Uaappijs | omit oAk, later supplied above by 2d hand | in ^rtoreAcraTe 
and irUrrevoap the endings -are, ~aap show correction by 1st hand | 
ou for obSi | to) for tov 33 efrSoro for i^iSero 38 tcaraax^pep for 
ax^F^ 41 airoXe t for AiroX&ret | aTroSwocoaiP for dTrobixrovaiv 
46 eveibrj for inel | cos for els. 

22:1 omit 7raXt^ | tr. to aurots ep wapafioXais 2 opouadrj for 
'QpoCojOri 4 rjTOipaoa for i/Tolpax a | add pov after (rtrttrrd 5 ets for 
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tnd 6 omit airrov after Soiikovs 7 teat, axovaas 0 paaikevs exeivos for 
6 84 Paaikevs | wpyiaBrj 1st hand, written over vPpiaOrj 9 av for lav 
io ocovs for oDs | 7a/nos for pvpup&p 12 crepe for 'Eratpe 13 tr. to 
cure? o Paaikevs | apart avro? *at exPakerai for ixPSikere abrbv | xkaffpos 
for xkavOpds 16 keyovres for kiryovras 17 ewre for tiirdv | tr. to 
xrfpaop Sovpcl t 18 ras Trovrjpias for ri\v Toprjpiav 20 ixup (written kcov) 
for el*a>v 21 add auro> after kiyovaiv 22 (ncrjkOap 1st hand; o added 
above a 2 by 2d hand 24 emyapfipevari for triyapfipeOaei 25 yaprjaas 
for yffpas 28 tr. to ouv avaaraai 30 yapiaxovrai for yapi^oprai | add 
rov 0eov after tyyekoi | omit r<p before ovpavq 32 omit 6 before 0eAs 
pexpwp 35 add icat Xcywf after aftrA? 37 add 1 yaovs after 6 Si | enrep 
for hpij | omit rj} before ypvxi 38 irpurri xai rj peyakrj for pey&krj xai 
irpurrj 39 add 8e after Sevrtpa 40 *at ot irpo<prjraL xpepavrai for 
xpipara 1 xai ot Trpoiprjrai 43 tr. to xvpiov avrop xakei 44 add o 
before K6ptos | vtotoSiop for xnroxiiTU 46 tr. to aurw aTOxpidrjpai | 
copas for ifpipa s. 

23:1 omit A before 'Ii/ooDs 3 rrjpeiv Trjpeir at xai iroieirai for 
irot^aare xai TrjpeiTt 4 add xai Svapaaraxra after papia | rw 8e for 
aAroi 84 r<£ 5 5 t for 7ap | add tup ipariuv avrwv after xp&aireSa 

6 rt for 84 7 add pappei after 'PaPPei 8 0 xaffrjyrfTrjs vpup for vp&p 6 
SiSbaxakos 9 o Trarrjp vpuv 0 tv ovpavois for Ap&y 8 irarfjp 6 obpiunos 
10 tts 7ap tar ip o xaBrjyrjTTjs for 8rt xaBr)yrjTiis vpuvicTiv els 13 add 
ovat 8t vpty 7papparets xai <papiaeuoi xnroxpirai oti xaraiaBeierai ras 
oixeias tup XVPUP xai icpotpau paxpa icpoaevxopevoi 8ta rovro Xr/p^e- 
oflat icepiaaorepov xpipa 14 omit 84 after OAai 17 rt for rls | ayia^up 
forAyt&aas 18 eav for fly 1 19 add papot gat before ru^Xol 21 xaroi- 
xrjaavri for xaroixovpri 23 ro? tXtov for rA fkeos | a<pievai for iupewai 
24 add ot before Sivki^oprts 25 add aSixtias after ixpaaias 26 avruv 
for a&roO 27 xexopiaapepois for xexopiapivois 28 tr. to parrot arrat 
30 rjpev for 4 }pe 0 a twice | tr. to xolpupoi avruv 36 add ort before i}{et | 
tr. to rcavra ravra 37 kidopokrjaaaa (corrected by 1st hand from 
kidopokrjaovaa) for kiffoPokovaa | tr. to eiriavpayei opvis 38 add epjjpos 
after vpuv. 

24:1 tr. to eiropevero airo tov iepov 2 irjaovs for iiroxpiOels | tr. to 
Tavra ravra | omit &Se 1st hand, supplied above by 2d. 3 add avrov 

after paffrjral | eiirt for Et irdv | add ttjs before avvrekeias 6 add srapra 
before ytvioQai 7 err for ^t 1 | add Xotpot xai before Xtpol 8 tr. to 
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ravra 8e iravra 9 irapaiwaoxnp for wapaSuxrovaiP n apaonjaoprai, 
for lyepOrjcovTcn, | vpas for xoXXo&s 13 omit ovtos 14 omit xaaip 
15 avayiyvoxyKuv for ipayiPuxTKOW 16 ext for els 17 KarafiaiPtroj 
for KCLTafitTO) 18 «ca for /cal | ra ipana for r6 ipiriov 20 tr. to 
vpw rj <pvyrj 21 ov8e for ou8 ; ou 24 omit peydXa 1st hand, supplied 
by 2d hand in margin | xXapqcraf for xXapaatfa 1 27 add #cat before ^ 

icapovaia 28 add yap after 6x01/ 30 add ra/ before ovpapcp 31 add 
Tore before dxooreXel | omit rflp before tucpon? 32 rj 1 of tJSij seems 
marked by a point for deletion | above and before o before k\&Sos 2d 
hand wrote r, which has been erased | €K<pvu for U<pt 77 | yiypaxncerai for 
yiPQ)<TK€T€ | evdvs (v6 over an erasure, in a 3d hand ?) for iyyvs which 
the 1st hand probably wrote 33 eiSrjTai for fSiyrc | tr. to ravra 
Tcapra 34 omit Art 35 xapeXei/aoprai for xapeXefcrerat 36 omit 
ov 8£ 6 vl6s | add pov after irarijp 37 8e for yip | add icai before 4 
irapovala 38 a xnrtp for cl/s | omit &celpais | ejcyapurjcopres for yapl- 
fopres 39 add ap after 2o/s | add icat before 4 xapouata 40 tr. to 8uo 
taovrai | add o before els twice 43 rjaaep for daatp | Siopvyrjpav 
for Su>pvx6r}p(u | rop oucop for ri\v oudap 44 tr. to wpa ov Sokhtoi 
45 add avrov after tcbpios | SiSopai for 8 o 9 pat | omit airrois 46 tr. to 
TTOiovpra ovrots 48 o Kvpios pov eX 0 eiP for pov 6 icbpio s 49 omit 
afrroO | eatftetp re icai xipeip for fofllfl 8£ ical xb/77 | pedvarup for p&v6pru)p 
51 tcXaBpos for icXavOpk. 

25:1 wpouodrj for dpouMjaerai [ avrwp for tavr&p | airaprrjouf for 
inriprrjcip 2 tr. to rjcap ef aura/p | tr. to (ppopipoi nat, iccprt pa/pat 
3 ampes for al yap 4 add auro/p after dyyelois | auro/p for Aiura/p 
6 add epxerat after Pvp<pios | add auroi; after iiriprr\<np 7 auro/p for 
^airrcop 8 etxop for elxap 9 <ppopipoi 1st hand; above o 2 2d hand has 
written a | add 8e after xopefeotfe 11 rjhBop for tpxoprai 14 omit 
yap 16 evffews paragraphed with iireSTjprjaePy not with xopeuffeis | add 
8e after xoperfeis | exoiijcrep for iicipbriotp | add raXapra after x^ptc 2 
17 add icai after axrabrws | add Ktti avros after ixipSrjoep 18 ep ttj yrj 
for y rjp | axexpv^ep for hcpinpep 19 xPopop rtpa for xoXvp XPopop | tr. 
to per aura/p Xoyop 20 omit rdXapra before Xdya/p | etSe for t8e | add 
ex avroLS after ixipSrjca 21 add 8e after fy/ij 22 add 8e after 
xpoaeXtop | etSe for ISe | add ex avrois after hcipSrjaa 24 0x01/ for 
80 ep I ouk WKopTuras for ov 8tea/c6pxuras 25 ei8e for t8e 26 add 
eyco apOpwTOS avcrrjpos etpet after 8rt 27 tr. to oi/p <re | add rco 
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before 29 omit tcclvtI | TrepiaevdyaeraL for Tepiaaev&rjaeraL | axo 

Ac rov for rov 6k 30 tcXaBpos for *Xau 0 pAs 31 add ayioi before 
&77cXot 32 avpaxOrjaerai for avpaxO^aoprax | tr. to irapra ra €0ptj 
eprrpoadep avrov 34 K\rjpopoprjarjre was perhaps first written, then 
corrected by the 1st hand to K\rjpopoprjaare 35 add icat before 
kSipriaa 37, 38 iSopep for dSapep twice 39 'iSopep for ddopep | 
aadepij for iaBepovpra 41 evupvpo is for ebcopbpcjp | add ot before 
Karrjpapivoi 42 omit icat before kbiy/njaa 46 ct for cis before fa rijp. 

26:1 rovs for robrovs 2 ped rjpepas Svo for per6. 6bo fiplpas 3 add 
ipapiaavoi icat ot before irpea^brepoi 7 tr. to a\a/3aarpop pvpov exova a | 
riyy Ketpakyp for ttjs Ke<pa\rjs 8 add avrov after paBr\ral 9 add rots 
before ttcoxoIs 12 (iaWovaa for f3a\ovaa 14 Acica Svo for A&Acica 
15 icat €70? for ic&7<i | xapaAa? for xapaA&aa? 17 tr. to \cyopres ra? 
tiyoou | add axcXflovTCS before iroiplurwpep 18 ra for rA 19 eiroirjaap 
ovp for ical krolrjaav 22 exaaros avrcvp for cis hcaaros 23 tr. to c? to? 
rpv/SXta? ttjp x* l P a I eneipos for ovros 26 add rov before iprop | 
exrxapiarrjaas for ical ebXoyrjaas | ediSov for Sous | add icat before ehcep 
28 add to before r?}s | add Kaiprjs before SlclBtjktjs | eicxvpopepop for 
hcxvppbpepop 29 add ort after vpip 30 cXco?? for ’EXata?? 31 Ata- 
aKOpTnadrjaeraL for SiaaKopma&ijaoprai 33 add icat before xAj'tcs 
35 add Ac after ipoicjs | ct top for cl Tap 36 tr. to o 1170*00$ per 
avrcjp | yeS’aripapt for T eBarjpapei | add airou after paBrjrais | av for 
ov | tr. to irpooevfapai cicct 39 xpoo*cXAo?v for xpocXAo?^ I xapcXAcra? 
for xapcX 0 Ara? | ovx' for oAx 4* X of ela&Srjre written over p by 1st 
hand, which probably started to write eiaepxnade 42 add ax epov after 
xapcXAct? 43 tr. to evpep avrovs icdkip 44 tr. to axcXtfa?? Trpoarjvj-aro 
ttoKlp I omit xAXtP after clxcov 45 add avrov after padrjras 48 eav 
for &p 49 TTpoarjXOep for irpoaeM&p | add icat before ehrev 50 crcpc 
for 'Eratpc 52 avrots for abrq | tr. to aov ttjp paxaipap | paxaipa for 
paxalpy | aicodapowrai for AxoXowrat 53 add aprt after bbpapai | 
omit 4 prt | xXtovs 77 for xXclo? I \eyewvas for \eyuopas (t perhaps 
changed to c by 1st hand) 54 Xct for Act 55 add xpos vpas after 
iipipap | tr. to enaBetoprjp SiSaaKiap ep ra? tcpa? 59 add icat ot xpcajSu- 
rcpot after ApxtepcIs | daparwaovatp avrop for aArAi' Oaparwacoaip 
60 add icat before xoXXa?v | tr. to if/evSopaprvpcjp irpoaeX0oPT(ap | add 
ovx €vpop' after wpoaeMdprwp | add rtvcs \pev6opaprvpes after AAo | ct top 
for elirap 61 add avrop after oUoSopriaai 63 add airoKpuOeis after 
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kclI | add rov fames after fleoO 2 65 add or t after \iycop | tc 6 t for t 5 e | add 
avrov after fJkaatprjpiav 66 httov for thrav 67 tpimoap for ipiTrurav 
69 tr. to tfa tKaffrjTO 70 add avroov after tpirpoodtv 71 add clvtop after 
6k | t 6ev for tl6tv | add kcu before Ovros 72 ptrapopKov for peri 6pK0v 
74 tvdtcos for ebdiis 75 add tov before 'Irjaov | add avroo after elptficbros. 

27:2 add avrov iromuio after Tapt6wKav 3 xapaStSovs for xapa- 
606s | aireoTpef/cp for krTpef/ev | add rots before Trptafivripois 4 aBooov 
for 6\xaiov | 6t corrected (from 5 t?) by 1st hand \ htov for thrav 
5 tv to) vaoo for els t6v vabv 6 httov for thrav | toriv for ifarriv 
9 irjptpiov for ’Iepeplov 10 tbwica for Hkaicav 11 htttj for tarbffri | 
omit 6 iiytp&v I add avru> after hpj] 12 add to)p before Trptapvrtpoov 
17 omit rdv 1 | rj first omitted, or written t, then supplied, or corrected, 
probably by 1st hand 21 httov for thrav | omit rdv 23 add rjytpwv 
after 6 6k 24 airtvavn for Kartvami | add tov 6ucaiov before robrov 
28 tr. to TTtpidtrjicav avreo xXapu6a kokklptjp 29 dhjtcav for tirWriKa^ | 
rrjv KHpaXrjv for ttjs KHpa\r)s | ext rrjv 6t£iav for tv rjj 6t£i$ | tvtTtfav 
for tvtnrai£av | o fiaxnXtvs for paaiXtv 32 rjpyapevoav for ifyybiptvaap 
33 \tyoptvov tcpavLOv tottos for KpavLov T biros \tybptvos 34 o$os for 
olvov | ifitXtv for ffi£Kri<Ttv 39 tr. to aura?!' ras KHpaXas 41 omit 
Kal 1 | <papurau») for Trptapvrtpcov 42 add et before paxnXtbs | Trurrtv- 
acoptv for TTUTTtixroptv | auro> for abrbv 43 add auroj> after iw | add 
rou before Qeov 44 omit airv | covifiifap for (bvtUkfov 45 tr. to tytvtro 
okotos 46 i/Xt tjXl pa for ’EXo>l Xepd | 0 e for Ge^, 1 a 2d e being 
later added above (by 2d hand ?) | tPKartXmrts for tyKarlXures 47 eicet- 
<TTTiKOT<av for &et toTrjKbrwv | rjXiav for 'HXela* 49 eXeyoi' for tlxav | 
tt&wptv for l6o)ptv | 17Xtas for ’HXetas | ocofap for aooacov | omit &XXos 
Xafi&v Xbyxyv ivv^tv avrov rijv TrXtvpiv, Kal i^rjXOtv i6wp Kal alpa 
50 tr. to *pa£a s xaX tv 51 tr. to ets 6vo ax avwOtv eoos Karoo | eaxtafli? 
for tetioOrj 52 avtuxfh for hvtyxfhieav | rjytpbrj for t\ytpfh\oav 
54 ytvoptva for yivbptva 55 omit dxd 1 | biaKovrjeaL 1st hand, for 
buucovovoat, changed to biaKovovoai by 2d hand 57 apipaStas for 
% Aptpq 0 alas | tpaffrjrtxxTtv for ipadrjrtvdrj 58 TTpoctXOo) for irpoodDuv | 
add ro a to pa after birobodrjvai 59 omit tv before <nv6bvi 60 « for 8 | 
pe7a for piyai' | add & before 7# 0 vpp 61 papia for Maptdp | ext for 
bjrkvavri 64 add aurou after paBrjrai 65 add 6t after tytp 

28:1 Otcopovoai for Otvpfjo at 2 Kartfirj for icarajSds | add axo nys 
0i/pas after Xl0ov 3 i6ea for tibta | onset for cos 4 eytvomo for 
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iytvifirjaav 5 omit 6 k 6 eiSercu for tSere | add 0 tcvpios after hcetro 
8 e(t\0ovaat for iweXffovaai 9 add o before 'Irjaovs | a Trrjvrqcev for 
inriimjaw 10 /cat exei for tctucel n aicriyyu \op for inrqyytCXav 
12 avvfiovXtop for ovpfioVXidv 14 add avrov after Treuropev | iroiTjaco- 
pep for Tocrpoiuv 15 pexpu for pixpi I omit iipipas 17 add airrcu after 
TcpoatKVvrjaav 18 omit riys. 

evayyt\u>v Kara 
paddeov 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 

University op Chicago _ 

PROFESSOR HARNACK AND THE PARIS MANUSCRIPT OF 

JUSTIN 

In the most recent of Professor Hamack’s invaluable essays upon 
matters of early Christian literature, 1 he has included as an appendix 
a collation of the unique Paris manuscript of Justin’s Dialogue , made 
by himself in September, 1887, with Otto’s third edition (1877). Pro¬ 
fessor Hamack finds that Archambault’s recent edition and apparatus 
(Paris, 1909) generally confirm the accuracy of his own collation, though 
his own is, he thinks, somewhat more exact than that of the French 
scholar. “ A further collation is now,” he concludes, “ wholly superfluous 
(vollkommen UberflUssig), as one can easily assure himself” (p. 93). 

Being busied with the text of Justin at this time, I have been inter¬ 
ested thus to assure myself, with the aid of a photograph of the Paris 
manuscript, which as Hamack truly says is the only one to be taken 
account of in treating the text of the Dialogue , inasmuch as the only 
other manuscript known to exist is a copy made from it. The compari¬ 
son of my notes with those of Professor Hamack has served in a few 
instances, perhaps half a dozen in all, to complete my own, and for this 
I wish to make due acknowledgment. The main result of my partial and 
rapid examination, however, has been to show that Professor Hamack’s 
list of the erroneous or incomplete notices of Otto’s edition is less precise 
and complete than it should be, if, as Professor Hamack affirms, it is 
to make any further collation of the manuscript wholly superfluous. 

The incompleteness and in some cases the mistakenness of Profes¬ 
sor Hamack’s readings are in fact such that unless they are promptly 
challenged real harm will be done to the textual study which he is 

1 1 st die Rede des Paulus in A then ein urspriinglichcr Bestandteil der Apostelgc- 
sckichte f Judentum und Judenckristentum in Justins Dialog mil Trypho , nebst 
ciner Collation der Pariser Handschrift Nr. 450. (“Texte und Untersuchungen” 39,1.) 
• Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. 
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seeking to further. That such a list of readings should go forth with the 
authority of his name as the dosing word upon the investigation of the 
Paris manuscript promises positive disaster to the textual study of the 
Dialogue . The following notes are presented, not at all with the inten¬ 
tion of completing Hamack’s list; that would be a larger task; but 
simply as a protest against its acceptance as a definitive collation. My 
own readings of the Paris manuscript (which, following Otto, I shall 
designate A), I hope to exhibit in some fulness in an edition of the 
Greek Apologists, now in press. For the present, however, some 
particulars may be dted in which Professor Hamack's collation, or list 
of the incomplete or erroneous notices in Otto's third edition, proves 
inadequate. These are usually, though not always, matters of just such 
small detail as are the readings Professor Hamack has noted in his list, 
for it is the task of the collator to note all such readings, leaving the sift¬ 
ing of them to the textual critic. By the terms of his undertaking Pro¬ 
fessor Hamack indorses Otto's text as a transcript of A except where 
Otto’s notes or Hamack's credit A with a variant.* In the following 
notes, departures of A from Otto's text or readings are mentioned only 
when Hamack has failed to detect or at least to note them. 

I have not undertaken to include here those particulars in which 
Otto has specifically credited A with points or accents which it does not 
exhibit, nor a series of places where words have at first been left out of A 
by the scribe, and then supplied where they belong at the end of the line, 
apparently by another hand (Otto 114, 23; 128, 1; 154, 10). On 204,9 
Hamack records irXarovs, but as it stands in Otto's text and Otto’s 
notes say nothing of any variant for it in A, Hamack’s purpose is not 
clear. It will be seen that this partial list constitutes an appreciable 
supplement to Professor Hamack's report of 177 corrections and addi¬ 
tions to Otto's record of the readings of A. 

(1) Professor Hamack proposes to leave out of account the arbi¬ 
trariness ( wechselnde Willkiir) of the manuscript in the names David and 
Moses (p. 93). The latter is indeed variously spelled in A, but not the 
former. David is mentioned nearly sixty times in the Dialogue and 
Apology , and in A invariably in the form iaS or 8d8'. Professor Hamack 
of course got his impression from the variety in the treatment of the word 

3 “Nachstehend sind alle irrttimlichen oder unvollst&ndigen Angaben Ottos be- 
richtigt auf Grund einer Collation des Ms., die ich im Sept. 1887 in Paris gemacht 

habe.Eine nochmalige Collation is nun vollkommen Qberflttssig, wie man sich 

leicht tiberzeugen kann.In meiner Collation ist alles vermerkt was in Betracht 

kommen kann’* (p. 93). 
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on the part of other editors and manuscripts: Aa/US, AavtS, AavctS. 

(2) 4, 17 A margin reads <v, not ety., as Otto quotes it as reading. 

(3) 8, 21 A margin reads 17, unnoticed by Otto and Harnack. 

(4) 24,13 A reads x« 4 Km f° r Otto’s x* 4 >ovt - 

(5) 26, I A text reads inrn$vrprKCwnv t not &iro$vrj<rKOMri 9 as Otto’s 
note 13 states. 

(6) 36, 20 A reads ipfiaXXovroi for Otto’s ipfiakovros. 

(7) 42, 17 A reads rrj^ for Otto’s yfc. 

(8) 50, 1 A reads correctly %pOrj for Otto’s incorrect 0P&7. If 
these false forms of alpw seem undeserving of notice, it should be observed 
that as recent an editor as Archambault (1909) takes them over from 
Otto unchallenged, afterward withdrawing a single one of them in his 
corrigenda. 

(9) 5°t 19 A reads muraaXovs, not wco-o-oAovs as Harnack says. 

(10) 52, 7 A margin has no such note (la* &v i\6y 0 dwoKtirai) as 
Harnack says; indeed Gen. 49:10 is not quoted on this page. Harnack 
doubtless means chap. 52, where on line 7 of p. 176 his note would be 
appropriate and correct. 

(11) 60, 10, 11 A twice reads correctly ?prrax for Otto’s (incorrect) 
iprrai, with which Otto, discussing 1 . 11, explicitly credits the manuscript 
by his “vulgo” (n. 16). 

(12) 74, 13 A reads correctly i&jpa for Otto’s (incorrect) itypa- 

(13) 80, 8 A reads cfSoXoAarpjJrc for Otto’s ciSwXoAarp^rc. 

(14) 80, 24 A reads dnonpivopivov for Otto’s faroKptvafUvow. 

(15) 88, 2 A reads pvrprOrj* for Otto’s p.vrprOw. This is hardly 
a mere itacism, for as Otto observes, A reads ou before it, which he 
emends to 6. 

(16) 126, 23 A reads iirqpOrpmv for Otto’s (incorrect) iir^pdrjaav 
(Archambault brjjpOrprav). 

(17) 144, 2 A reads yew for Otto’s yfrovs. 

(18) 148, 17 A reads {to-ctc for Otto’s trprrrrt. 

(19) 154, 10 A margin reads wtpurtpero for Hamack’s (meaning¬ 
less) ircpicrijvcro (Archambault rtpuropero). Here as in a few other 
instances below {ip.vip.irwv, avro, iv, rplrov , Aieov, KartXOovro, dflcXi/craTc) 
Hamack’s paleography is at fault; he lacks a sense for cursive hands. 

(20) 166,30 A reads dvdv for Otto’s ebrev. 

(21) 180, 11 A reads with Otto avros, not avro as Harnack says. 

(22) 196, 4 A reads <nip.vip.vwv for Hamack’s ip.irtp.irwv. The 
absence of breathing should have warned Harnack against this mistake, 
though the letters are clear enough. 
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(23) 224, 9 should be 226, 9. A text has d prj ns (corr.) Itrnr 
for Hamack’s d firj rL iortv. Harnack has overlooked the correction, 
perhaps under the influence of the margin, which as Otto correctly states 
(n. 1) reads d p.17 n, etc. 

(24) 224, 14 A reads 'I'vxfi «u /u£ for Hamack’s iv /«£. 
This sign for «u occurs not infrequently in the manuscript, and is else¬ 
where rightly understood by Harnack. Harnack remarks this as a 
reading of considerable significance (p. 96). 

(25) 230, 25 A has W for Otto’s Tm. 

(26) 238, 2 A reads ycybrprrai with Otto’s text, where Otto says it 
has ytycnyrai (n. 9). This remark escaped Hamack’s eye, being 
tucked obscurely away, after Otto’s wont, in a note on another word. 

(27) 238, 24 A reads 8* for Otto’s 8\ 

(28) 240, 28 A reads for Otto’s &r* before &vOpwr€tois. The 
word has been corrected, perhaps from The present reading must 
have been meant for AiravOpuirtiois, but dir is followed by an apos¬ 
trophe and a breathing perhaps not from the first hand. 

(29) 246, 18 A reads 8 k for the 8 k of Otto’s text, not 8, as Otto 
says (n. 22). 

(30) 248, 3 A margin reads fiv<rrCptoK for Hamack’s /ivor^Hocs. 

(31) 248, 3 A first read 8 kok (generally believed to be the true 
reading) which has been changed to oIkok, an iota being crowded in 
between the first o and v, and the accent changed. Thus A really 
supports the true reading, unobserved by Otto and Harnack. Here as 
occasionally elsewhere in A, it is important to reckon with the corrector. 

(32) 252, 11 A reads dvopat* dvopc x for Otto’s dvopu h. Otto re¬ 
ports this repetition in the early editions, but says nothing about the 
manuscripts. 

(33) 270, 20 Before dvtKSa^yvjrw A first read ovk, which has been 
imperfectly expunged. It is unnoticed by Otto and Harnack. 

(34) 274, 2 A reads ^apto-cnuW for Otto’s Oapuraxw. Harnack 
detected this at 174, 6 but not here. 

(35) 280, 4 A reads pAyyoi for Otto’s pAyot. 

(36) 292, 23 A reads ycvypaTa for Otto’s yanrqpara. Otto credits 
the editions with yon/paTa, but says nothing of the manuscripts. 

(37) 302, 5 A reads ifuWe for Otto’s ipcXXev. 

(38) 3io> 12, 13 A margin reads in a late hand yp(d<f>€) ov yovo<ro>, 
unnoticed by Otto and Harnack. 

(39) 312, 5 A reads SccXi^cKai for Otto’s SicXiyXvtfcKat. 

(40) 312, 27 A reads Spit (perhaps changed from Spvt) for Otto’s 
Spvi. 
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(41) 320, 4 A reads *aTcA 0 ovros, with Otto; not, as Hamack 
reports, #ear«A 0 ovro. Here, as in No. 21 above, Hamack seems to have 
read the ligature ro as r, and <r as o. 

(4 2 ) 33^1 24 A reads ycvauu for Otto’s ycvcol. 

(43) 340, 9 A reads (correctly) &x§ for Otto’s &xp. Elsewhere 
Otto reads Sctf} correctly and with A (432,1). In both readings Archam- 
bault follows Otto. 

(44) 348, 28 A reads ?prcu for Otto’s incorrect jprai. 

(45) 386, 9 A reads dvc XijOvOmu for Otto’s dv«A.iyXv 0 cvcu. 

(46) 408, 20 A margin reads fjOtkyourt; not as Hamack reports, 
dlcAiprarc; 

(47) 412, 7 A reads &iroKrjpviiv for Otto’s for which 

Otto claims the support of A. 

(48) 422, 8 A reads rjprtu for Otto’s (and Archambault’s) doubly 
incorrect jjprot. 

(49) 470, 14, IS A margin, like the text, has rpuLKovra ££ as one 
word; not two, as Hamack reports. 

(50) 476, 21, 22 A reads to rptrov avippa, corrected from to rptrov 
awippa which Harnack reports as A’s reading, and remarks as a variant 
of considerable significance (p. 96). 

(51) 478, 26 A reads XW (the -v- is somewhat cramped, perhaps 
altered from 0 ); not Aitov as Hamack reports. 

One cannot repress a feeling of wonder that Professor Hamack, after 
holding a collation twenty-five years, should without apparent reason 
put it into print unverified, accompanying it with the extravagant claim 
that any recollation of the Paris manuscript would now be wholly super¬ 
fluous. Hamack has indeed recorded probably most of the points in 
which Otto fails to show the reading of A, but something more than this 
is required of a definitive collation of a unique manuscript. What, 
moreover, is to be done where Hamack and Archambault disagree in their 
readings, that is, where one notes a variant and the other does not? 
If Hamack’s collation is final, doubtless Archambault is to be disregarded; 
but this course is not always justified by the facts. The use of Archam¬ 
bault’s text is indeed embarrassed by the disappointing inaccuracy of its 
printing, yet he sometimes detects a variant which has escaped Hamack, 
while Hamack sometimes records one which Archambault has not 
noticed. In thirteen of the above fifty-one particulars Archambault has 
already reported the true reading of A; eleven deal with mistakes of 
Hamack’s in which he has not shared; in two he is himself in error. The 
remaining twenty-five, including Otto’s mistaken spellings of &x 5 , 
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$pra& y etc., all but one of which Archambault takes over without sus¬ 
picion, are, with that one partial exception, unnoted in Archambault. 
That is, in about one-half the particulars noted he is on the right side, 
and in about half he is, with Hamack, on the wrong side. 

The fact is the Paris manuscript has never yet been properly worked. 
Its frequent corrections, mainly it is true from the first hand, yet none the 
less to be reckoned with in a unique manuscript, have never been ade¬ 
quately treated. If the above list had been made to include every 
place in which the manuscript has been corrected by the first or another 
hand, unremarked by Otto and Harnack, the list would have been 
doubled. For a summary collation, or indeed for a manual edition, such 
detail may not be necessary. But when the definitive collation of the 
Paris manuscript is finally made it goes without saying that such matters 
will not be neglected. And that these are not the only points in which 
something may yet be learned from A, the above results of a partial 
examination of some select readings only, may at least suggest. One 
could wish that since Professor Hamack has put forth this collation as 
final, and since it will consequently be widely accepted and quoted as 
authoritative, he might be persuaded to re-examine the Paris manuscript, 
either in a photograph or in the original, and in the interest of textual 
accuracy emend his collation in the direction indicated above. 

What then shall we say of Professor Hamack and the Paris manu¬ 
script of Justin ? First, that if there exist even a slender list of disagree¬ 
ments between him and Archambault as to its readings, there is room 
for a fresh collation to settle these. Second, that this list is really larger 
than Professor Hamack realizes, being swelled by a number of variants 
supposed by Hamack to be in A, but not actually there. Third, Pro¬ 
fessor Hamack has failed to reckon with the possibility that there yet 
lurk in A variants which neither he nor Archambault has detected, a 
possibility upon which the above list has a bearing. Fourth, the mere 
corrections in A call for treatment in any collation that is to be final. It 
may be inferred that Professor Hamack is premature in closing the door 
upon the study of the Paris manuscript. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 

University of Chicago 
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HEBREW AND BABYLONIAN IDEAS OF GOD 

At last we have a thorough scientific comparison of the most funda¬ 
mental conception in IsraePs religion with the similar conceptions in 
Babylonia. 1 Such a comparison has been a desideratum since the 
publication of Delitzsch’s Babel und Bibel lecture ten years ago. That 
event was followed by several pan-Babylonian claims of different sorts— 
claims which have met with varying degrees of popularity. No one 
with adequate knowledge of the Babylonian sources and equal knowledge 
of Old Testament exegesis has, however, until now made a careful and 
unprejudiced comparison of the idea of God in the literature of the two 
peoples. Professor Hehn’s book does this and thus supplies a real need. 

Chap, i, pp. 1-15, is devoted to the fundamental conception of the 
Babylonians concerning the nature of deity, where it is found that the 
Babylonian gods are nature gods, connected with the sun, moon, or stars 
(but most of them with the sun), with plant-life, or with storms. Chap, 
ii, pp. 16-102, deals with the attitude of the Babylonian religion toward 
monotheism. With monotheism in view, the author examines the 
conceptions of the principal Babylonian gods, Anu, Enlil-Bel, Ea, Sin, 
Shamash, Ishtar, Marduk, Nebo, Tammuz, Ningirsu-Ninib, Nergal, 
Ramman-Adad, and Ashur. It appears that in a later time Marduk was 
conceived as being all and possessing all which the other gods singly pos¬ 
sess and are. In him were thought to be united the peculiarities of the 
different gods. Marduk was exalted high above them all. Under such 
circumstances one would expect to find Marduk alone honored and the 
other gods falling into the background. It would be only a step for 
men to say, “Marduk alone is god and there is no other god near him.” 
But Hehn finds that it never occurred to them to take this step, so that 
this is not a real monotheism. Adadnirari IV says of Nebo, “In him 
trust and beside him trust no other god!” This is the nearest approach 
to the intolerance inherent in feal monotheism that the worshiper of 
any Mesopotamian god makes, but we have no evidence that Adadnirari 
IV carried it out. Indeed we have abundant evidence in his inscriptions 
that he continued to worship the national god Ashur. A hymn to the 

1 Die biblisehe und die baby Ionise he GoUesidee: die israelUische Goliesauffas sung im 
Lichie der altorientalischen Religions gesc hie hie. Von D. Johannes Hehn. Leipzig: 
Hinrkhs, 1913. xii+436 pages. M. 10. 
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god Sin speaks of him as “alone mighty,” but none of his worshipers 
ever carried this out so as to create for him the exclusiveness of real 
monotheism. The monotheism of Amenophis IV is also examined and 
found to be of quite a different order from that of Israel. Chap, iii, 
pp. 102-49, treats of the attitude of the other peoples of hither-Asia 
to the Assyro-Babylonian religion and to monotheism. Much syn¬ 
cretism is found here. The gods of different places were readily iden¬ 
tified with one another, but there was no monotheism. Chap, iv, 
pp. 150-213, deals with the problem whether there was a primitive 
Semitic god, Hu or El. Hehn concludes that there was not. 

In chap, iv Hehn approaches the religion of Israel. He studies the 
names by which the God of Israel was called, Yahweh, Yahweh S*boath, 
El, 'Elyon, and El Shaddai. His most interesting conclusions here are 
that the name Yahu is probably older than Yahweh; that it meant “He 
is there” or “He is present,” i.e., for the help of his people; that Israel 
did not borrow the name from the Kenites; and that there is no con¬ 
vincing evidence of the existence of a god Yau or Yahweh in Babylonia. 
The elements that have been so interpreted can, Hehn thinks, be inter¬ 
preted in an entirely different way, and they always lack the deter¬ 
minative for deity. 

The last chapter (vi, pp. 271-393) treats of the fundamental features 
of the Israelitish religion in contrast with the Babylonian. Here Hehn 
brings out the national-historical character of Hebrew religion in contrast 
with the nature religion of Babylonia; he emphasizes the peculiar intol¬ 
erance of Israel’s Yahweh religion toward other cults, and treats at 
length the unpicturable character of Yahweh in contrast with the 
Babylonian representations of their gods. In this connection he dis¬ 
cusses a,t length the various symbols of divinity, one of which was used 
of Yahweh, viz., the bull, cow, lion, eagle, and serpent, and finds that 
they were general symbols of deity widely used of different deities all 
over western Asia. The relation of Yahweh to mythology, astrology, 
soothsaying, and magic is found to be widely different from the Baby¬ 
lonian. In all these ways the independence of Israel’s religion of Baby¬ 
lonia is demonstrated. 

One of the most interesting portions of this chapter is the discussion 
of ethical monotheism and its relation to universal monotheism. Ethical 
monotheism was, Hehn holds, first fully developed in the time of the 
prophets, but in order to explain it, he thinks we must believe that it 
was inherent in the cult from the time of Moses. He insists that the 
ethical decalogue must come from Moses, though he offers no proof. 
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A section near the end is devoted to the importance of religious person¬ 
alities. Hehn insists that without the creative influence of such person¬ 
alities no great religion can be understood. He rightly s^ys, one can 
as easily understand Buddhism without Gautama, Christianity without 
Christ, or Islam without Mohammed, as he can understand the religion 
of Israel without Moses. Hehn holds that down to the exile Israel had 
really two religions: ethical monotheism which was esoteric in prophetic 
circles, where it was developed and expanded; and the popular religion, 
which confounded Yahweh with the Baals, represented him as a bull, 
and worshiped him with the ritual of other nature gods. 

In the last section of the chapter, in treating of the origin of Israel’s 
religion, Hehn seems to regard it as largely the creation of Moses, 
developed, of course, by the prophets. He denies that Moses obtained 
the name Yahweh from, the Kenites and, though he admits that it may 
be older than Moses, thinks that it obtains its significance to Israel from 
Moses’ own interpretation of it. 

The book as a whole is a refreshing one. It is, in spite of somewhat 
frequent misprints, work well done. One finds in it much with which 
heartily to agree, and much with which to disagree. The points which 
commend themselves are, however, far more important and fundamental 
than the others. In the face of Hehn’s sober comparison, no one can 
hereafter successfully contend that Yahweh, as he appears in the Old 
Testament, is a creation of Babylonian influences, or that Hebrew 
monotheism is borrowed either from Babylon or from Amenophis IV. 
One’s differences of opinion relate to such secondary matters as the 
existence of a divine name Yahweh or Yahu before the time of Moses 
in the West-Semitic world, which was carried through eastward migra¬ 
tions to Babylonia; to the probability that Moses learned the name 
Yahweh from the Kenites, and to the belief that it was the ritual deca¬ 
logue, not the moral, that can be traced back to Moses. On these 
points the reviewer has previously expressed different opinions, which 
Hehn’s arguments do not lead him to revise. 1 

The book contains a wealth of material of which a brief review can 
give no adequate conception. 

George A. Barton 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

1 See A Sketch of Semitic Origins, 1902, pp. 269-96; “Israel” in Hastings, Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible in one Volume , p. 395, H6, and p. 410 ff., H2; and Studies in the 
History of Religion presented to C. H. Toy , Macmillan, 1912, pp. 187-204. 
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THE ORIGIN OF ISRAEL 

In bis work on the Foundations of the History of Israel , 1 Gemoll 
attempts to formulate a new theory of the origin of the Hebrew people. 
He thinks it unlikely that the Hexateuchal traditions are of pure Hebrew 
origin. Israel settled among the Canaanites and mingled with them; 
it is to be expected, therefore, that traditions of Canaanite origin have 
been combined with Hebrew traditions (p. v). Only part of the tribes 
of Israel were Hebrews, the others were Canaanites and Amorites. The 
stories of the tribal conquests belong to the three main periods of the 
early history of Palestine, the Canaanite, the Aramean, and the Amorite. 

From the tablets recently discovered at Boghazidi it appears that 
among the gods of Mitanni in Mesopotamia the Aryan gods Mithra, 
Varuna, Indra, and N&satyi were worshiped. 2 In these same tablets 
the ruling caste in Mitanni is designated as Harri, which in the light of 
the names of their gods can only be interpreted as Skr. Arya and Zend 
Harriya , “Aryan.” This proves that as early as the fifteenth century 

b. c. the Aryans were a power in western Asia (pp. 17, 345, 351). These 
Harri-Aryans are to be identified with the Hyksos who ruled in Egypt 

c. 1800-1600 b.c., because the extension of the two peoples falls in the 
same period, because during the new empire Jliru = {larri becomes the 
Egyptian name for Canaan, because JIAru is in alliance with Naharina, 
or Mesopotamia, and because Abd-{Iiba, the king of Jerusalem in the 
Amama period, bears a name compounded with the Mitannian god 
Hiba (pp. 350-52). These Harri-Hyksos are the same as the Horites 
of the Old Testament, who are regarded as the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the land (p. 349). 

In the Egyptian inscriptions and in the Old Testament the Canaan¬ 
ites are equated with the Horites (p. 349). They are to be regarded as 
the layer of population brought into Palestine by the Hyksos migration 
into Egypt and by the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt. Canaan 
is reckoned a son of Ham and brother of Misraim, Egypt, because of the 
joint occupation of Egypt and Canaan by the Hyksos (pp. 312-14). 

The Aryan Hyksos brought with them from their northern home the 
name “Musri,” which the Assyrian inscriptions apply to a district in 
Asia Minor. Through their conquests it became the common Semitic 

1 Grundsteine zur Geschichte Israels. Alttestamentliche Studien von Martin 
Gemoll, mit zwei Karten. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. viii+480 pages. M. 13, 
gebunden. 

9 Winckler, MiU. d. Denisch. Orient-Gcs ., No. 35, pages 50 f. 
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name for Egypt and for the adjacent regions of northern Arabia and 
southern Palestine (pp. 1-17). In the Old Testament numerous traces 
are found of “Egypt” as a name for part of southern Palestine (pp.33- 
35 )- 

The Kenites of the Old Testament are to be identified with the 
Canaanites (p. 141, 320-80). They never lived in the Arabian desert, 
but they were part of the Aryan Hyksos migration who settled in Canaan 
after their expulsion from Egypt c. 1530 b.c. (p. 310). The tribes of 
Dan, Simeon, and Levi were identical with the Kenites, and also belonged 
to the Aryan Hyksos (p. 221). 

Yahweh was the god of the Kenites = Canaanites=Hyksos (pp. 364- 
82). He was accordingly the original god of Dan, Simeon, and Levi 
only among the later tribes of Israel. Sinai-Horeb, his sacred mountain, 
was situated in the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem (pp. 436-59). 
The Levites were the primitive custodians of his sanctuaries in the land 
of Canaan (pp. 382-401). Since the Kenites were Hyksos, Yahweh 
must have been an Aryan deity imported into Canaan by the victorious 
Harri. He is to be identified with the Sanskrit deity Yama, a fire god, 
who was once regarded as the twin brother of Ahura, the chief god of 
the Avesta (p. 457). The name of Ahura still lurks in the Hebrew names 
Abraham, Aaron, Hur, Uriah, Araunah, and Uru in Uru-salim, Jerusa- 
lem (p. 455). 

The first genuine Hebrews to enter Canaan were the Joseph tribes 
Ephraim and Manasseh, who came about 1500 b.c. They were followed 
about 1400 b.c by the Zilpah tribe Asher, which is identical with the 
Habiru of the Tel el-Amama letters. About 1300 came Zebulon, 
Issachar, and Naphtali (pp. 423-25). This is the going-down into 
Egypt of Joseph and his brethren. “Egypt” is the Palestinian Musri 
of the Hyksos-Canaanites (pp. 143, 429). The “Egyptians” of the 
Joseph story are the Kenites, Danites, Simeonites, and other Aryan 
predecessors of Israel. The priest of On whose daughter Joseph married 
was a priest at Bethel (p. 39). In later times when the memory of the 
Palestinian Musri had faded out, the Hebrews supposed that their fore¬ 
fathers had sojourned in Egypt proper, and this belief was helped by 
the actual migration of their Aryan predecessors from Egypt (p. 436). 
The land of Goshen in which they dwelt was the Palestinian Goshen 
mentioned in Josh. 10:41 (p. 36). The relation of Israel to the Canaan¬ 
ites was peaceful, which corresponds to the friendly reception of Joseph 
and his brothers by the “ Egyptians” (p. 425). From the Aryan Canaan¬ 
ites the Hebrews learned the religion of Yahweh and the institution 
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4 of circumcision (p. 138). When in Josh. 5:9 the nation is said to have 
“rolled away the reproach of Egypt” by drcumdsion, the reproach of 
the Palestinian Musri tes is meant (p. 34). 

About 1200 Palestine was invaded by the Amorites (p. 318) to whom 
belonged the Geshurites, the Midianites, and the Amalekites (p. 134). 
The tribe of Judah was also Amorite (pp. 22 f., 385). The king “who 
knew not Joseph” was one of these Amorite invaders who compelled 
the Joseph tribes to evacuate the settlements that they had made in the 
Palestinian Musri. The exodus was a northward movement of these 
tribes out of southern Palestine in the time of Deborah (pp. 428-36). 
The story of the crossing of the Red Sea is the same as the story of the 
crossing of the Jordan, and the “Jordan” that they crossed was the 
W&dy Selm&n that flowed into the Mediterranean between the terri¬ 
tories of Judah and Ephraim (pp. 234-44). Through this exodus the 
pure Hebrew tribes came into the regions where we find them in the 
period of the kings, and Judah obtained a foothold in the south of the 
land. 

It is difficult to discuss this theory seriously, for there are so many 
weak links in its chain of reasoning. Gemoll belongs to the mythological 
school of Winckler and Stucken. When two stories bear the least 
resemblance to one another they are assumed to be variants of the same 
original saga, and the persons and the places mentioned in each are 
identified. Thus in Gen., chap. 12, Sarah is taken from Abram by the 
king of Egypt, in Gen., chap. 20, she is taken by Abimelech, king of 
Geraf, in Gen., chap. 34, Dinah is taken by Shechem, and in Judg., chap. 
9, we meet Abimelech, king of Shechem. From this Gemoll infers that 
“Egypt” is the same as Gerar, i.e., it is the Palestinian Musri, and that 
Shechem lay in this Musri (pp. 27-35). In Gen. 33:18 a (E) Jacob comes 
to Shalem, in i8i (J) he comes to Shechem; hence Shechem is the same 
as Shalem, which in its turn is the same as Jerusalem (p. 273). Sarah 
and Dinah play the same part in these stories, and therefore are identical; 
but Sarah, “princess,” and Dinah, “judge,” are the same as the god¬ 
dess Ba'alah or Ba'alath, and Ba'alah was another name for Kirjath- 
jearim (Josh. 15:9); hence Kirjath-jearim=Shechem=Jerusalem (p. 32). 

By such methods as this one can prove any theory. Granted that 
parallel traditions occur in the Old Testament, we must surely allow 
for the possibility of variations in their local color without assuming 
that the parallelism is to be made complete by identifying all the persons 
and places that stand in similar connections. If there is anything that 
archaeology teaches, it is the remarkable persistence of place-names in 
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Palestine from the days of the Egyptian conquest and the Tel el-Amama 
letters down to the present time. The fluctuation of all the important 
place-names in the Old Testament that Gemoirs theory demands is a 
strong presumption against its correctness. 

The crucial point of the theory is the identification of the Kenites, 
Danites, Simeonites, and Levites with the Canaanites (chaps, v and vii). 
Shiloh, Bethel, Shechem, and Dan play similar rdles in the early history 
as sanctuaries conquered by the Israelites; hence it is argued that they 
are identical, and that the tribes associated with them are identical. 
The same priesthood is found at Nob (I Sam., chap. 21) that is found 
at Shiloh (I Sam., chap. 1-4), hence Nob is identical with Shiloh; but 
Nob is the same as Nobah (Num. 32:42), and the former name of Nobah 
is said to have been IJenath, which is connected with ]£ain, “the Ken¬ 
ites”; therefore the Danites, Simeonites, and Levites who are brought 
into connection with these sanctuaries are all Kenites. The ministrants 
of the sanctuary at Shiloh were Canaanite Gibeonites (Josh. 9:21), hence 
the Kenites must have been Canaanites. The Levites also were minis¬ 
trants of the sanctuary at Shiloh, hence they must have been identical 
with the Canaanites. Accordingly, Kain = Kenan is to be regarded as 
only a variant of Canaan. The Kenites, however, are generally recog- 
t nized as the original worshipers of Yahweh; hence the religion of Yahweh 
was of Canaanite origin. 

Such reasoning as this will convince nobody. If the tribes of Dan, 
Simeon, and Levi had been of Canaanite origin, some memory of this 
fact would have lingered in Hebrew tradition. Dan, it is true, is the 
son of one of Jacob’s concubines, which shows that this tribe was not 
regarded as of so pure Hebrew stock as some of the others, but there is 
nothing to show that it was Canaanite. Simeon and Levi are classed 
as children of the -first wife of Jacob, which could not be the case if they 
were known to have been of alien origin. That a Canaanite tribe should 
have become the priests of the invading Israelites is most improbable. 

Gemoll assumes that Yahweh was an Aryan divinity introduced into 
Canaan by the Aryan Hyksos, but this is in conflict with evidence that 
Yahweh was known in Babylonia as early as the First Dynasty and 
therefore was a Semitic deity. Everything connected with his cult as 
we find it in later Israel is Semitic, and finds its natural explanation in 
the rites of the pre-Muhammedan Arabs or of the Semitic Babylonians. 
This is most surprising if he was originally an Aryan god. Hebrew 
tradition unanimously regards Yahweh as a god of the desert whom 
Israel came to know before it entered Canaan; and those who wished 
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to be his most loyal adherents, such as the Kenites, Rechabites, and 
Nazarites, retained the nomadic life of the desert. From the time of the 
conquest onward Yahweh was regarded as hostile to the baals of Canaan. 
If he himself had been one of these baals, this antithesis could never 
have arisen. This book is only another illustration of the reductio ad 
absurdutn that results when the mythological method is applied to 
Hebrew tradition. 

Lewis Bayles Paton 

Hartford Theological Seminary, 

Hartford, Conn. 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 

This volume 1 in this series completes the minor Prophets—that 
portion of the Old Testament originally undertaken by President Harper 
but of which he was able to complete only the first part (Amos-Hosea). 

Of the prophets included in this volume, Haggai and Zechariah 
were assigned to Professor Mitchell, Malachi to Professor Smith, and 
Jonah to Professor Bewer, represented respectively by pages 362, 88, 
and 65. It will thus be seen that the largest share of the labor has fallen 
upon Professor Mitchell. 

In general it may be said that the same methods hitherto followed 
in this series and the same high standard of excellence characterize the 
work of these eminent scholars. 

Haggai and Zechariah, i-viii, bring up a number of important 
historical problems, and one turns with interest to note the author’s 
conclusions, especially in reference to the vexed question of the return 
from exile, ca. 537 b.c., and the events immediately following, the record 
of which is found in Ezra 1:1—4:5, 24. Mitchell’s treatment of the 
Chronicler is not only just but generous. His conclusion is practically 
the same as that of G. A. Smith in the Expositor series, 3 that the his¬ 
toricity of this event must be accepted, even though recorded by the 
late Chronicler. In reference, however, to the biblical account of an 
effort to begin the Temple (Ezra 3:8 ff.) he concludes that “the whole 
account is simply the product of an attempt to bring the facts with 
reference to the restoration of the temple into harmony with an unful¬ 
filled prediction on the subject and has no historic value.” (p. 11). 

1 A Critical and Excgctical Commentary on Haggai f Zechariah , Malachi and Jonah. 
By Professors H. G. Mitchell, D.D., J. M. Powis Smith, Ph.D., and Julius A. Bewer, 
Ph.D. i-xxvi+362+88+65 pages. New York: Scribner, 1912. $3.00. 

2 G. A. Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets t II, 204 ff. 
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One has a thankless task in defending the Chronicler, whose untrust¬ 
worthiness in so many instances, especially in his view of pre-exilic 
history, is so manifest. Nevertheless the judgment of such scholars 
as G. A. Smith and Driver seems reasonable, that in all probability there 
was an attempt to begin the Temple immediately after the Return, 
even if the work was not carried very far. 1 The author’s objection to 
the historicity of the opposition of the adversaries (Ezra 4:4 f.), as reflect¬ 
ing the later hatred of the Jews for the Samaritans has much in its favor, 
considering the Chronicler’s tendency to transfer later conditions to 
earlier times. On the other hand, it seems clear from Zechariah that 
the Jewish community prior to 520 b.c. had been subjected to annoy¬ 
ances in which the opposition mentioned in Ezra might well have been 
included (cf. 8:106). 

The historical setting assigned to the first three visions of Zechariah 
(1:7—2:5) is interesting. Instead of referring them to the events and 
conditions contemporary with the prophet’s day, i.e., the disturbances 
in the East in the early days of Darius, 522 ff. b.c., the author considers 
them reviews of the years immediately preceding the downfall of the 
Babylonian empire, 538 b.c., or, to give his own description, “successive 
stages in the history of the Restoration.” Thus in the first vision 
(1:7-17), vs. 11, stating that “the earth sitteth still and is at rest,” he 
thinks was not applicable to 519 b.c., when Darius was putting down 
formidable insurrections (p. 121), and so “there remains no alternative 
but with Van Hoonacker to regard the vision as a picture of the past” 
(p. 122), i.e., the exile prior to 538 b.c. He believes the language of vs. 16 
refers to Isa. 40:3 ff., etc., and he cites Amos, chap. 7, as an illustration 
of a similar employment of vision to describe the past. In the second 
vision (1:18-21) the reference is to the overthrow of Babylon in 538 
b.c. by supernatural agencies represented by four workmen; and the 
third vision (2:1-5) * s an attempt to forecast the future. 

There is much in this view of the initial visions to commend itself. 
The usual interpretation that the prophet is referring to contemporary 
history has obvious objections, such as the conception in 1:11, already 
referred to, that the world was peaceful; and also as to what powers 
the prophet here had in mind. Still with all the difficulties involved the 
usual view seems on the whole the more probable one, viz., that Zechariah 
was thinking of the overthrow of the Persian empire. It is evident that 
both Haggai and Zechariah were expecting that the messianic kingdom 
was to be established in the near future, and it must have been apparent 

l Ibid., 215 ff.; Driver, “Minor Prophets,” Century Bible , II, 146-48. 
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to them that one of the necessary preliminaries would be the downfall 
of the Persian power (and possibly all world-powers; cf. the representa¬ 
tion in Ezek., chaps. 38 f.), just as it was clear to the great prophet of 
the exile (Isa., chaps. 40-55) that Babylon must fall before the Jewish 
captives would be permitted to return home. Possibly some of the 
disappointment and natural resentment felt by the Jews because the 
Persians had not done more for the community at Jerusalem between 
537-520 b.c. may be reflected in these visions. Perhaps also Zechariah 
had in mind the city of Babylon which had escaped so easily at the hands 
of Cyrus in 538 b.c. and which was now in revolt against Darius. To 
this prophet who reverenced the words of his great predecessor in the 
exile the destruction of this dty by Darius might well seem a necessary 
event before the messianic age was ushered in. One great prediction of 
Deutero-Isaiah had been fulfilled, at least in measure, viz., the Return. 
Would not this lead to the expectation that other important predictions 
of that prophet would be realized, such as the destruction of Babylon 
and the setting up of the messianic kingdom ? 

pp. 232-59 are devoted to a thorough discussion of the authorship 
and date of the difficult section Zech., chaps. 9-14, and pp. 260-357 to 
the exposition of the text. The conclusion reached as to the dating of 
these chapters is as follows: “The introductory verses (9:1-10) are a 
distinct prophecy written soon after the battle of Issus (333 b.c.). This 
was made the text for a more extended utterance (9:11—11:3) which 
dates from the reign of Ptolemy III (247-222 b.c.). A third writer, soon 
after the battle of Raphia (217 b.c.), supplemented this combined work 
by a pessimistic picture (11:4-17 with 13:7-9) of the situation as he saw 
it. About the same time a fourth, with apocalyptic tendencies, under¬ 
took to present the whole subject in a more optimistic light, the result 
being 12:1—13:6 and 14” (pp. 258 f.). 

Professor Smith dates Malachi immediately before Nehemiah’s 
reforms (p. 8), in preference to immediately before Ezra’s mission, 458 
b.c. (e.g., G. A. Smith), or just before Nehemiah’s second mission to 
Jerusalem, 432 b.c. (e.g., Kirkpatrick). 1 He considers that this anony¬ 
mous prophecy helped to prepare the way for Nehemiah’s reforms. An 
excellent summary of the message of this prophecy is given (pp. n-15) 
from which these sentences may be cited: ‘'The thought that piety is 
its own reward, that God is his own best gift, finds no expression from 
him. But, at a time when faith was wavering he met his contemporaries 

1 G. A. Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets , II, 337 f.; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the 
Prophets , pp. 501 f. 
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on their own ground, and thrilled their hearts with the assurance that 
the dawn of the Golden Age was at hand” (p. 15). 

One of the very interesting questions of this prophecy is: To whom 
does the prophet refer in 1:11 ? Between the two leading interpretations 
referring it either to the acceptability of the worship of the heathen by 
Jehovah, or to the worship on the part of the Jews of the dispersion, 
Dr. Smith prefers the latter. His reasons for this conclusion are, 
especially, the emphasis on ritualism in this prophecy, which is not 
consonant with such a favorable view of the worship of the heathen world, 
and also the prophet’s opposition to mixed marriages, which points in 
the same direction. Further, this conclusion, he maintains, is supported 
by the Elephantine papyri, which have revealed the fact of Jehovah- 
worship at the temple in Egypt and hence the inference that he was 
similarly worshiped at other Jewish centers. 

These are strong arguments. This interpretation seems at first 
thought easier and more natural in view of the prophet’s religious 
temperament and outlook. It is in line with one of the interpretations 
of Ps. 87. 1 But when all has been said, is the alternative view as 
impossible as the writer considers it to be, that the prophet here trans¬ 
cended his usual theological and national limitations ? Three things at 
least can be said in its favor. Other prophets had attained, even if 
rarely, a similar catholic outlook. Would it not be natural for this 
prophet, stirred by deep indignation over the unworthy conduct of his 
people, as a means of rebuking them and “provoking” them “unto 
good works,” to idealize the worship of the heathen ? (Cf. Jer. 2:10 ff.; 
also Jonah) ? And it certainly is in accordance with human nature to 
cherish more easily lofty conceptions of the heathen world at a distance 
than to treat in a spirit of brotherly comprehension the heathen near at 
hand, especially when as in this instance the heathen (i.e., the Samaritans, 
etc.) interfered with certain very definite ideals and policies cherished 
by the Puritan party of the Jewish community here represented by this 
prophet. 

Dr. Bewer’s commentary on Jonah is scholarly, painstaking, compre¬ 
hensive, discussing all questions which legitimately are connected with 
this much misunderstood book. Moreover, it is a most readable com¬ 
mentary marked by literary charm. It is a very interesting exposition 
of a most interesting book—two things which do not always go together. 

In the author’s introduction to the prophecy is found an excellent 
presentation of the origin and purpose of the story (pp. 6-11). Between 

1 Cf. Davies on Ps. 87 (Century Bible), 
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the claims of allegory and parable Dr. Bewer decides in favor of the latter 
(p. io), notwithstanding the support received from Jer. 51:34 f., 44 that 
the great fish is employed allegorically for Babylonia. Many here will 
prefer G. A. Smith’s interpretation in the Expositor's Bible series. 

In the commentary on Genesis in this series Dr. Skinner omitted 
any discussion of a problem, which hitherto has been considered a vital 
one, viz., the teaching of the early chapters of Genesis as related to 
science. He did so on the ground that the question is practically a past 
issue. One wonders how much longer it will be necessary, or seem 
incumbent on the part of Old Testament schblars, to devote time and 
space to prove the fact that Jonah is not to be interpreted as a historical 
book. However, only three pages are given to this topic, but all that 
is necessary is expressed within this compass. 

The discussion of the unity of the book (pp. 13-21) seems a subject 
less called for, since apart from the poem, chap. 2, the unity of the 
narrative seems evident enough. It is such attempts on the part of 
critics, whose views are here refuted by Dr. Bewer, which serve as much 
as anything else to cast discredit on critical methods. The writer has 
carefully canvassed the field and has established, it would seem to the 
satisfaction of any candid mind, that the contention of such critics does 
not rest pn valid grounds. 

The purpose of the author of Jonah he states as follows: “He wants 
to teach the narrow, blind, prejudiced, fanatic Jews of which Jonah is 
but the type, that 

The love of God is broader than the measures of man’s mind, and the heart of 

the Eternal is most wonderfully kind. 

But we make his love too narrow by false limits of our own! It embraces 
all men, not only Israel, even Israel’s enemies! For all men are God’s 
creatures. He is the God of all and just as full of love and care for 
heathen as for the Jews and just as ready to pardon them, if they abandon 
their sins and resort to Him. Should we not share His love and His 
purposes?” (p. 64). 

To say that Dr. Bewer’s commentary on Jonah ranks with G. A. 
Smith’s exposition of the book is sufficient commendation to those who 
are familiar with the work of the brilliant Scottish scholar. 

Students of the Old Testament are under deep and lasting obligation 
to these three American scholars, who have completed the exposition of 
the Minor Prophets in this notable series. 

Harlan Creelman 

Auburn Theological Seminary 
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FRAME’S COMMENTARY ON THESSALONIANS 

This is a notable addition to the “International Critical Com¬ 
mentary” series, 1 and Professor Frame is heartily to be congratulated 
on the completion of a work which has involved so much careful and 
conscientious research. No one can dip even casually into its pages 
without realizing that their author is thoroughly at home in all the litera¬ 
ture that has grown up from these epistles, and also that he has brought 
an independent and well-balanced judgment to bear upon the many 
problems of interpretation which they suggest. The style and arrange¬ 
ment of the Commentary as a whole are admirable. The writer never 
leaves his readers in any doubt as to his meaning, and by a skilful use of 
different type in the body of the page, he has made it possible for the 
general reader to omit the more technical passages, while the student 
finds all the varied points in which he is interested brought before him 
in what is practically a continuous narrative, undisturbed by a single 
footnote. 

The Introduction deals with the usual subjects, the founding of the 
church at Thessalonica, and the special circumstances in its history 
which led to the writing of the two epistles. Both are accepted as 
genuine writings of Paul in accordance with the growing trend of modem 
scholarship, the writer finding nothing in the second epistle which 
presents an insuperable objection to the traditional view, supported, 
as it can be, on so many different grounds. Harnack’s ingenious hypoth¬ 
esis that there were two churches in Thessalonica, one of Gentiles, and 
the other of Jews, and that I Thessalonians was addressed to the former 
and II Thessalonians to the latter, is set aside mainly on the ground 
that the first letter betrays no knowledge of the existence of more than 
one Christian assembly at Thessalonica. As regards date, with the aid 
of the Delphic inscription, to which Deissmann (Paulus, pp. 159 ff.) has 
recently drawn attention, which shows that Gallio entered on office in 
Corinth in midsummer 51, the writing of I Thessalonians is fixed in the 
spring of 50, as it is known that Paul had already been in Corinth eighteen 
months when the proconsul arrived, and that the epistle was in all 
probability dispatched early in the apostle’s stay (cf. 3:6). The second 
epistle would be written a few weeks later, the shortness of the interval, 
as in the case of Colossians and Ephesians, helping to explain the great 

* A Critical and Excgctical Commentary on the Epistles of St . Paul to the Thessa¬ 
lonians. In the 44 International Critical Commentary.” By James Everett Frame, 
Professor of Biblical Theology, Union Theological Seminary. New York: Scribner, 
1912. ix+326 pages. 
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similarity of language between the epistles. The textual problems 
raised by the Thessalonian epistles are not, as a rule, of great importance; 
but all variants bearing on questions of exegesis are carefully discussed 
in the body of the Commentary, and a section of the Introduction contains 
a useful list of the principal manuscripts and versions, from which our 
knowledge of these variants is derived. 

It is, however, in the lexical field that the outstanding merits of 
Professor Frame’s volume will be most readily recognized. Detailed 
illustration is impossible within the limits of a review such as this, but 
one or two points may be noted. In I Thess. 2:3 Professor Frame, 
following Bishop Lightfoot, understands dicaOapota in the sense of 
“impurity.” With this view the present writer was previously in agree¬ 
ment, but now, notwithstanding the difficulty of finding adequate 
parallels for the usage, it seems to him that the thought of “ Covetous¬ 
ness,” “self-interest,” is alone really applicable in the context. The 
reading of npruoi, instead of the easier rpnoi, in vs. 7 of the same 
chapter is rightly maintained, and the sense it conveys might have been 
further brought out by the mention of Rutherford’s happy, if some¬ 
what free, rendering: “We carried ourselves among you with a childish 
simplicity, as a mother becomes a child again when she fondles her 
children.” Similarly in the following verse, some notice might have 
been taken of Professor J. H. Moulton’s derivation of the difficult word 
ofietpofuu from the lost smer, “to remember,” with a prepositional ele¬ 
ment as in oSvpoftm. In 3:8 it is, I think, at least doubtful whether we 
are entitled to emphasize aryKcrt as equal to “ stand fast.” Usage seems 
rather to point to its being simply a late form with the ordinary meaning 
“stand.” In that crux , 4:4, Professor Frame throws out the interest¬ 
ing suggestion that dScwu is to be translated “regard,” “appreciate the 
worth of,” as in 5:12. And in this latter passage the use of irpciaraadaL 
in the LXX and papyri is rightly appealed to as pointing to a general 
supervision and management of the external affairs of the congregation, 
rather than that spiritual guidance to which it is sometimes narrowed. 

The large use of contemporary linguistic evidence, especially as drawn 
from vernacular sources, is a distinguishing feature of the whole Com¬ 
mentary and is nowhere more in place than just in these epistles which in 
their outward form and phraseology suggest so many interesting parallels 
with the ordinary letters of the day. Indeed if only on this ground, 
as representing Paul’s more “normal” mode of writing, the epistles 
to the Thessalonians are deserving of the most careful study. And 
I can only add that Professor Frame’s rich and suggestive edition is 
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bound to give a powerful stimulus to this study, as well as to furnish a 
most valuable aid towards carrying it out. 

G. Milligan 

University of Glasgow 


SPITTA’S SYNOPTIC GRUNDSCHRIFT 

Three years ago Spitta published the results of his study on the 
Fourth Gospel, restoring what he thought to be the original foundation 
document which lay behind that gospel in its present form. He has now 
done a similar piece of w'ork upon the Synoptics 1 , in which he departs 
very widely from current opinion. He rejects the almost universally 
accepted view that Mark is the source of synoptic narrative for both 
Matthew and Luke, and recovers from Luke a document which is not 
only much older than our Mark but presents a much more reliable form 
of tradition. Its content is to be found, with some slight change of 
wording, in Luke 3:1-4, 7-3S; 4:1-22, 24, 31-44; 5 :I2 “ 2 7 , 29-39; 
6:1-17,20-49; 7:1,16-22,24-35; 8:1-10,12-28,30-35,37-56; 9:1-11, 
18-21,23-26,28-56; 18:15-31,34-43; 19:36-44,47^; 20:1-36,39-47; 
21:1-9, 12-15, 18-24, 10f., 25 f., 28-33, 37 f «; 22:1-6, 14-18, 21 f., 
28-40, 47, 51-63, 65-69; 23:1-3, 14, 18-24, 26-36, 38, 44-48, 50-56; 
24:1, 3, 9, 36-39, 41-44, 48, 50-53. The criteria for determining the 
originality of this material are the connection, the color, and the content, 
which in Luke are found to be more primitive and natural than in any 
other gospel. Proceeding along this line, the material is examined 
section by section in great detail. 

This Grundsckrift is dated in the forties, and is earlier than any of 
Paul’s epistles and contains the tradition of eyewitnesses. As such it 
is much more reliable than Mark. Hence the customary account of 
Jesus’ life as given by the critical school must be abandoned at several 
points. For example, Jesus began his public ministry in Judea while 
John was still working. Then followed a period of work in Galilee after 
which Jesus returned to Judea. Here it was that he chose the Twelve 
and preached the sermon which caused a rumor to spread through Judea 
that a great prophet had arisen in Israel. Then he returned to Galilee, 
visited the north country, and came again to Judea by way of Samaria. 
He did not live to eat the Passover but his last meal with the disciples 
was on the previous evening. 

It is impossible in a brief review to discuss the particulars of the 

1 Die synoptische Grundsckrift in ihrfir Ueberlieferung dutch das Lukasevangelium, 
Von Friedrich Spitta. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1912. xlviii+512 pages. M. 15. 
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author’s argument, or to pronounce an opinion as to their general validity' 
An argument based on naturalness of setting and content is always con¬ 
ditioned by one’s definition of “natural,” and so in the nature of the 
case must always contain a strongly subjective element. Spitta’s dis¬ 
cussion is not free from this limitation; nevertheless at many points 
one must recognize the force of his reasoning. But whether the data 
will bear out the full reconstruction of his proposed Grundsckrift seems 
to us rather doubtful. However this may be, he certainly has done 
scholarship a service by calling a halt upon the prevailing tendency to 
dismiss Lukan tradition as of undoubtedly secondary character. We 
should be glad to have the author present us with a similar study of the 
remainder of Luke’s Gospel, especially 9:57—18:14. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University of Chicago 


ABBOTT’S STUDY OF THE ODES OF SOLOMON 

The signs of the times in present-day study of the New Testament 
and early Christianity point to an ever-increasing use of Jewish litera¬ 
ture and tradition, meaning thereby not only the well-known Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha, for the most part translated into Greek and adapted 
and adopted by the early Christians themselves, but the specifically 
Jewish targums, Midrash, and Talmud as well. The latest (IX) volume 
of Edwin A. Abbott’s Diatessarica is a good example in illustration of 
this tendency. The title 1 is somewhat misleading. For neither is the 
major portion of the book devoted to throwing light on the gospel, nor 
is the book such light and pleasant summer reading as the title suggests. 
As a matter of fact Mr. Abbott’s work presents us with the most detailed 
and comprehensive commentary yet written on about a dozen of the 
Odes of Solomon, so encyclopedic, so full of material and suggestion, 
that it is quite impossible to do justice to the volume in a brief review. 

To give a brief summary of the contents, though this will barely 
indicate the vast amount of material presented: A preliminary statement 
of 17 pages (vii-xxxiii) is followed by a 23-page preface (xxxiv-lxi). A 
table of contents (lvii-bri), including a list of 37 longer footnotes, and a 
tabulated statement of references and abbreviations conclude the intro¬ 
ductory portion of the book. The main body of the book contains 416 
pages (with much fine print) of exhaustive commentary on Odes 1-11 
and 13. A more cursory examination of the difficult Ode 23 follows on 

1 Light on the Gospel from on Ancient Poet. By Edwin A. Abbott. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1912. lxiv+602 pages. 12$. 6 d. net. 
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pp. 417-56, and the concluding remarks cover the pp. 457-77. Five 
appendices follow on pp. 478-560, the most important being No. IV, 
which gives, in English, a complete statement of the readings of Codex N, 
as published by Mr. Burkitt in the Journal of Theol. Studies , XIII 
(April, 1912), 372-85, but not yet including, unfortunately, the additions 
and corrections of Duncan Willey in the same journal, XIV (January, 
1913), 293-98. Four very good indices, pp. 563-602, put the finishing 
touches on the erudite volume. 

The method followed by Mr. Abbott was “to ask about every 
sentence, and in some sentences about almost every word” “Is there 
anything in Scripture about which the writer appears to be thinking ?” 
By Scripture Mr. Abbott means, not Scripture as now understood by 
modern interpreters, nor scripture as understood by the original writers, 
but Scripture, chiefly Old Testament, as understood in the first century 
A.D., in so far as this may be gathered from the Talmud, the Midrash, 
Philo, and other early writers, especially those who retain some traces 
of Jewish thought. In this manner has Mr. Abbott sought to trace 
the elusive allusions of the Odes to their source, and by this means he 
has gathered a truly colossal amount of material. In fact the criticism 
must be rather that there is too much than too little, that along with 
the building-blocks not a few chips have been retained. Of course, 
this too has its good side: the volume cannot but be a perfect mine for 
future interpreters. The arrangement, also, in paragraphs numbered 
consecutively throughout the nine volumes of Mr. Abbott’s Diatessarica 
(in this volume 3636-3999 [III], 16), together with the somewhat heavy 
style of the author, make the book rather a work of reference than a 
volume for consecutive reading. Perhaps this was in part what it was 
intended for. 

As to Mr. Abbott’s own conclusions, it is to be expected that not 
everyone will agree with them. In matters of detail: it will not be as 
easy for everyone to arrive at the “ son ” of Ode 3:9 through Deut. 18:15 
as it seems to be for Mr. Abbott; nor will everyone see so close a parallel 
between Ode 4 and the life of Abraham as Mr. Abbott sees. In general: 
one may differ from the author’s opinion, expressly characterized as a 
provisional one, that there is no valid evidence for a Greek original, 
from which this Syriac translation was made, and from his positive 
conjecture that the Odes were written as a sequel to the Psalms of 
Solomon, and like these originally in Hebrew. Very significant are the 
words in which the author of the Odes is described as “ a Jew on the point 
of becoming a Christian or a Christian fresh from the condition in which 
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he thought as a non-Christian Jew,” and (on Ode 4) “The author has 
advanced beyond the utmost limit of mystical Essenism into mystical 
Christianity.” In regard to unity of authorship and non-interpolation 
Mr. Abbott agrees with the opinion which seems to be prevailing. 
As to date Mr. Abbott contends for the turning-point of the first century, 
soon after the accession of Nerva. Against this the case which Dom 
Connolly tries to make for dependence of the Odes upon the Descensus 
ad Inferos in the Gospel of Nicodemus does not seem to the reviewer to 
be proved. A renewed reading of the Odes has strengthened the first 
impression of the present reviewer that these odes belong to the fresh 
and inspired enthusiasm of the earliest age of Christianity, perhaps to 
those enthusiastic, pre-Montanist circles, in p§ut Jewish (cf. Ape. Jo., 
Ignatius, Justin Martyr), in Asia Minor which produced the Johannine 
literature. 

In conclusion perhaps a few remarks of the reviewer’s own will not 
be amiss. The parallelism between Ode 28:8, 14 and 41:8 is as close 
and as notable as other parallelisms that have been pointed out within 
the Odes. Has the alliteration and assonance in Teth in Ode 35 been 
noted? If in Ode 38:8 “the torments which imagine (prefigure) the 
fear of death ” seems impossible, the reading for is suggested. 
In 38:14 should be translated “mind,” a good old Syriac usage, 
especially in translation of Old Testament Hebrew (cf. Payne-Smith, 
Thesaurus , 1877). For Ode 38:17 a close parallel is found in Isa. 4$: 16. 
In 38:21 for seems the natural reading. Finally may 

we hope that in the next edition of the Odes in Syriac the need expressed 
by Mr. Abbott may be met and the material by him and others gathered 
may be utilized by the addition of an index of Syriac words and by a 
marginal apparatus of parallel passages from biblical and other literature ? 

Martin Sprengling 

Harvard University 


GUIGNET’S STUDY OF GREGORY NAZIANZEN 
When a coterie of able French scholars sets to work upon the historic 
appreciation of the brilliant Christian rhetors of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, the result is a happy combination indeed. The swan song of 
that ancient Mediterranean world of plastic Grecian beauty will surely 
strike in the Gallic mind and temperament a warmer answering chord, 
than it could hope to find in the deliberate, serious-minded Teuton or the 
precise, matter-of-fact Anglo-Saxon. Eduard Norden in his Antike 
Kunstprosa has confessed himself much indebted to the nice observations 
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of French philologists of an older school. The school of Norden and 
Wendland have reason to congratulate themselves on the accession of a 
new group of well-equipped French fellow-workers to their ranks. In i 
1906 L. Mlridier worked out V influence de la seconde sopkistiquc sur 
V oeuvre de Grigoire de Nysse\ in 1908 F. Boulenger published Grigoire de j 
Nazianze . Discours funibres en l 9 honneur de son frire Cisaire et de 
Basile de Cisarie; now Mr. Guignet presents us with a full examination 1 
of the Nazianzene Gregory’s work and worth as an orator and a writer 
of letters. 

Mr. Guignet has conceived his task as an important detail to be 
worked out on the line of inquiry followed by Norden, op. cit., and by 
Wendland in his Hcllenistisch-rdmische Kultur. Two currents issue from 
the crumbling ruins of the ancient world. One is of it, the dying effort 
of its spent intensity: it is the pride of pagan Greece, conscious art, 
beauty of form with meticulous nicety of detail, growing ever more 
shallow, dissipating its energy in smaller and ever-smaller rivulets. The 
other is the new force detaching itself from the dying agonies of the old 
Mediterranean “universe”, Christianity, pioneer, careless of form, con¬ 
scious of its infinite superiority in the wealth and depth of its thought- 
content. Gregory of Nazianz represents the point of greatest perfection 
reached by the ancient world in the fusion of these two currents. In him 
and his two eminent countrymen and contemporaries, Basil the Great and 
Gregory of Nyssa, the whole movement is admirably summed up. Basil, 
astute, diplomatic, harks back, not without something of the artificiality 
attaching to conscious archaism, to primitive Christian simplicity; 
Gregory of Nyssa is enthralled, enslaved by the tyrannous formality of 
the sophistic rhetoric of his day; Gregory of Nazianz masters the Asianic 
sophist’s nicety of diction and uses it genially to present the form which 
Christianity assumed in his masterful mind. 

It is in the main the sophistic disk of the scales which is examined in 
great detail in Mr. Guignet’s book. After an introductory chapter on 
the general causes of the progressive infiltration of Hellenism into 
Christian literature, Mr. Guignet traces the points at which Gregory 
comes into contact with contemporaneous sophistry back to the Chris¬ 
tian rhetor Proheresius and the Asianic sophist Himerius. Thereafter 
the opinions of Gregory on the profane; the unity and fixity of the 
influence of sophistic rhetoric on his writings as over against the apparent 
vacillation and contradictoriness of his opinions on it; his oratorical 

1 Saint Grigoire De Nasionse, orateur et ipistolier. Par Marcel Guignet. Paris: 
Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1911. 3274-115 pages. Fr. 10. 
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works; his style as exhibited in the general structure of his periods, in 
his striving for parallelism of clauses and the whole mechanism of Gorgian 
schemata, in his use of highly colored figures of speech, metaphors, similes, 
ecphrasis, and in the general structure of his discourses; his dialectic 
argumentation and his use of allegorical interpretation are taken up in 
turn. A special examination of the epidictic discourses precedes the 
summary conclusion. 

A second treatise deals with Gregory’s epistolary style. In the 
days of Gregory, when men went into ecstasies over the letters of their 
literary friends and read them aloud as an intellectual feast to an admir¬ 
ing circle of acquaintances, even more than in the days of Cicero did 
writers of note put their very best into their correspondence. In com¬ 
parison with the vain and formal Libanius and with the severely Attidstic 
Basil, Gregory, in his letters to friends, letters of recommendation, 
episcopal epistles, now sprightly, now ironical, now serious in tone, again 
stands out as the masterful, genial mind of his time. 

Altogether, Mr. Guignet’s study is a careful, sympathetic, admirable 
piece of work. In the chapter dealing with Gregory’s opinion of the 
profane, in which utter condemnation of pagan education alternates 
with the proud boast that he himself is master of it, it is not, perhaps, 
brought out quite clearly enough that this antithesis is founded in the 
very character of the times, as reflected in the antithetic style of the 
Sophists and in the deeper contrasts exhibited by Christianity. The 
inquiry for the sources of similes and metaphors is, perhaps, not quite wide 
enough. Should Gregory’s use of the physician, e.g., and more especially 
of the good shepherd, which in the Gospel of John itself, certainly in 
the Shepherd of Hermas, shows affinity, direct or indirect, with the 
Hermetic literature of Poimandres, be wholly uninfluenced by anything 
outside of the New Testament ? The language is certainly unbiblical; 
and the simile adduced by Mr. Guignet himself on p. 166 is unbiblical. 
Should not some room have been allowed for the unwritten Cynic 
preaching of the preceding centuries ? Not to appear captious it must 
be said, on the other hand, that such minor oversights, perhaps deliberate 
omissions and limitations, as in the case of rythms, do not detract from 
the genuine value of the book. 

It is, however, a matter for real regret that so careful a study 
should have been so carelessly executed in the printing. Bad alignment 
and rather numerous misprints, enumeration of which may be spared 
the reader, disfigure more than one page. M. Sprengung 

Harvard University 
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RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF CHURCH HISTORY 

It is coining to be felt by historians that the history of Christianity 
and the church must be rewritten in terms of the evolution of religion. 
It is therefore as a fulfilment of prophecy that the work of Professor R. 
M. Johnston of Harvard University, author of several volumes dealing for 
the most part with modern history, particularly French history of the 
Napoleonic era, can be regarded. 1 For in his Holy Christian Church 
the author has attempted to do this very thing, being prompted perhaps 
less by a purely historical motive than by a religious one—the wish to 
help those who are attempting to bring evolutionary thought “into 
accord with their religious ideas.” But, too, the author has felt and 
rightly felt that “the history of the Christian church as a whole has 
never been written. Many historians even openly evade the subject, 
deal with the Middle Ages as though the establishment and growth of 
the church were not the central fact but only a subsidiary incident, very 
much as the ordinary man shrugs his shoulders and avoids a topic with 
which he feels himself unable to grapple.” Of the two aims, the religious 
and the historical, it is the former rather than the latter that the author 
has been most successful in attaining. 

On the religious side Mr. Johnston succeeds in conveying the notion 
that religion is a matter of evolution; that the religious evolution of the 
peoples about the Mediterranean should be treated as a whole; that this 
evolution was greatly influenced and conditioned by the various stages 
in the formation of a Mediterranean state; that the various nations, 
while their religious evolution follows the same general lines, yet make 
distinctive contributions to the final result; that to this final result the 
Jews through Jesus, Paul, and the Old Testament make weighty con¬ 
tributions but yet after all contribute only a part to the whole evolution— 
all this or something of all this Mr. Johnston suggests. But even on this 
side of things Mr. Johnston’s treatment fails of its full aim, largely 
because of a failure to win for himself a clear conception of the process 
of the evolution of religion in general. His attempt to study the rise 
and formation of a particular set of religious conceptions is weak because 
not securely set in the framework of the evolution of religion in general. 
This lack in his mental equipment also weakened fatally his attempt to 
portray the history of the church. 

A history of the church as a whole in any satisfactory sense, Pro¬ 
fessor Johnston has not written. And the reason for his failure can be 

1 The Holy Christian Church , from Its Remote Origins to the Present Day. R. M. 
Johnston. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912. 8vo, xx+331 pages. $1.50. 
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traced in large part to two facts: he has not thoroughly digested the 
results of the science of religion, nor has he perceived the necessity of 
treating the history of the church in terms of group life. His treatise 
does not reveal evidence on the part of its author that he has any clear 
grasp of the general lines along which the evolution of religious concep¬ 
tions and practices tend to develop. Without such a grasp no one can 
hope satisfactorily to treat the history either of Christianity or of the 
church. The like is true of the group-conception. For it is as an 
expanding group of a peculiar kind that the growth of Christian life and 
organization during the Roman empire and later must be studied, if 
ever its full significance for the life of society is to be understood and 
explained. 

Professor Johnston’s book, then, does not give an illuminating 
insight into the growth and significance of the church as a whole. Lack¬ 
ing such penetration, his account tends, especially after reaching the 
Middle Ages, to fall more and more toward the level of the annalist, only 
relieved here and there by an interesting generalization or suggestive 
remark. On the religious side, however, it will for many a reader do 
much, helped by the narrative skill shown in its composition, to put 
Christianity in a new light. 

Of an entirely different order is the English translation of the second 
volume of Abb6 Duchesne’s The Early History of the Church .* Undis¬ 
tinguished by novelty of view or treatment, but yet written by a scholar 
of the first rank and possessed of a narrative gift of high order, this 
volume combined with Vol. I constitutes the best sketch in English of the 
history of the church from the earliest times to the end of the fourth 
century. The appearance of the translation of the third volume is still, 
according to the publishers of the English edition, a matter of uncer¬ 
tainty. 

In Das Mittdaltcr * Dr. Gerhard Ficke of Kiel and Dr. Heinrich 

1 Early History of the Christian Churchy from its Foundation to the End of the Fifth 
Century. By Monseignor Louis Duchesne. Rendered into English from the Fourth 
Edition. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. Vol. II, xix+544 pages. 
$2.50. 

* Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte fur Studierende. In Verbindung mit Gerhard 
Ficke in Kiel, Heinrich Hermelink in Thekla bei Leipzig, Erwin Preuschen in Hirsch- 
hom, Horst Stephan in Marburg, herausgegeben von Gustav Kruger in Giessen. 
Zweiter Teil. Das MiUelalter bearbeitet von D. Gr. Gerhard Ficke, Professor der 
Theologie in Kiel, und Sic. Dr. Heinrich Hermelink, Pharren in Thekla bei Leipzig, 
Privatdozent der Theologie in Leipzig. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, Paul Siebick, 
1912. xi+278 pages. M. 5. 
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Hermelink of Leipzig complete the co-operative Church History appear¬ 
ing under the general editorship of Professor Gustav Kruger of Giessen. 
Parts I, III, and IV had previously appeared; of the completed parts, 
I and II form the first volume, III and IV the second; a third volume 
containing the main index announced for the late fall has not yet come 
to hand. A supplementary volume which was to contain an extensive 
history of the writing of church history has been indefinitely postponed, 
owing to the death of Gerhard Loeschcke of Gdttingen to whose hands 
this work was committed and by whom considerable advance was made. 
Similar in plan with the other parts, Das MiUdalter gives one a greater 
impression of narrative unity than did Das AUertum. It is further char¬ 
acterized by a greater suggestiveness at least in that part of it written 
by Dr. Hermelink. This is particularly true of his section entitled 
“ Renaissance and Humanismus bis zur Mitte des 15. Jahrhunderts.” 
Here the Renaissance is regarded as an Italian national lay movement in 
the realm of culture which along with the national movements in France, 
England, Bohemia, and other places contributes, only more forcefully, 
to the breaking-down of the mediaeval conception of the world and to 
the destruction of ecclesiastical unity. From the bibliographical point of 
view the book is valuable as giving the latest contribution in this field 
and period from beginning of the seventh to about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

Keen, clear and detailed the fifth volume, first half, of Dr. Albert 
Hauck’s Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands , x continues to 1374 A.D. his 
authoritative account of this subject. The results of his accurate 
scholarship Dr. Hauck presents with a refreshing lucidity. 

Curtis H. Walker 

University op Chicago 

RECENT LITERATURE ON LUTHER 

It was a Baptist divine who was the first American to give a true 
appreciation of Luther. From 1833 to 1836 Bamas Sears was studying 
in Halle, Leipzig, and Berlin, during which time he founded the Baptist 
church in Germany by baptizing in the Elbe, at Hamburg, Oncken and 
others. This apparent lack of appreciation of the Lutheran church he 
made up by publishing in 1846 a selection from Luther’s works and in 
1850 a life of Luther, especially of the earlier years. But the first complete 
setting forth of Luther’s whole life and work by an English-speaking 

1 Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands . Von Dr. Albert Hauck, Professor in Leipzig. 
Fttnften Teil, Das Spdtere MiUdalter , I. H&lfte. Erste und Zweite (Dopple) Auflage. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’gabe Buchhandlung, 1911. viii+582 pages. M. 12.50. 
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scholar was by a Free Church of Scotland layman and man of letters, 
Peter Bayne, the friend and biographer of Hugh Miller, in two large, 
attractively printed volumes (Cassell, 1887). In the thirty years which 
have elapsed since the four hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birth in 
1883, an amount of intensive work has been done on the Reformer 
paralleled by that on no other name in church history. To gather up 
the results of that work, and to present them in popular form and 
scientific spirit is the aim of the two books by countrymen of Sears, 
The Life and Letters of Martin Luther , by Preserved Smith, Ph.D., 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) already noticed in this Journal , 
and the work of Professor McGiffert of Union Theological Seminary, 
which now lies before us. 1 

When it was appearing in the Century Magazine McGiffert’s Luther 
was by far the most attractive feature in that most attractive of all 
illustrated monthlies in the world, and it has not lost but gained in charm 
and appeal in its publication in book form, with its interesting text and 
finely reproduced illustrations. Its first sentences might be taken as its 
motto: “Great men need not that we praise them; the need is ours that 
we know them.” It is not a eulogy of Luther, but an unvarnished story 
of his life and work, which, while told with historic sympathy, is given 
with impartiality, with no glossing-over of faults, of which Luther had 
his full share. The author holds the balance well, extenuating naught 
nor setting down aught in malice. His wide knowledge of church history 
enables him to place the successive events of Luther’s life in their true 
relations to the thought and doings of his own age and before. The 
life itself is a fascinating story, and the author does well to let it tell 
itself. For that reason we specially thank him for his numerous transla¬ 
tions from Luther’s letters and other works, in which his impartiality 
also appears, as he often gives those which Catholic critics have pounced 
upon. I counted about twelve quotations from contemporary letters, 
for instance, in the chapter on Luther’s marriage, including the celebrated 
Greek letter of Melanchthon to Camerarius (see the Lutheran Quarterly, 
January, 1910, pp. 124-26), which has been exploited with much avidity 
by Catholics. The only fault we have to find with McGiffert’s Luther 
is the entire absence of all notes and references. While the book is 
popular, it need not at all interfere with its enjoyment by the many to 
have a bare mention in a one-line note of at least the source of the 
quotations. Or the source could be given in an appendix. The estimate 

1 Martin Luther , the Man and His Work . By Arthur Cushman McGiffert. New 
York: The Century Co., 1912. 397 pages. $3.00. 
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of Luthers place in history at the close is one of the best I have ever read. 

The echoes of Father Denifle’s tremendous onset against Luther 
C Luther and Luthertum in der ersten Entovickelung , Mainz, 1904; see 
the American Journal of Theology , April, 1905, pp. 359-74) have not 
yet died down. The latest reply* by A. V. Muller is one of the most 
effective from a CathoKc standpoint, as well as one of the most valuable 
in itself. The author appears to have been once a monk himself, for in 
his reply to Denifle’s refutation (1, 356, 2. Aufl.) of Luther’s claim that 
one of his hardships in his monkish days was the suffering of cold, Miiller 
says (p. 10): 

He [Denifle], is silent on the fact that in a monastery there were only a 
few rooms which were heated, and that cold was one of the most favored 
means of mortification. When I was in simple and professed novitiate, we 
had in the novitiate only one heated room. Our cells were unheated, as well 
as the chapel. He who wanted to warm himself went into the heated recrea¬ 
tion room. Many went nevertheless only for a moment there, and scarcely 
warmed, went again into their cold cells. From a spirit of mortification 
many remained away from the stove altogether, and became cold (Jroren) 
voluntarily. What object did Denifle have in denying such a patent fact, on 
which in a certain respect the state of a monk rested ? 

But if he was opce a Catholic and a monk, Miiller has gotten bravely 
over both, for he comes to the rescue of Luther and meets the attack by 
Denifle with an earnestness born of conviction, and handles his former 
coreligionists, though fairly and with scholarly proofs, yet without gloves. 
It will be remembered that Denifle charged that Luther grossly misre¬ 
presented ancient and mediaeval theologians; that he was not only an 
ignoramus in these matters, but that positively his own teachings were 
crude, dangerous, and false. It is the aim of Miiller to show that, 
although Luther did not claim to be a scientific teacher and wrote and 
spoke popularly and in haste, he represented his mediaeval sources 
accurately; that his teachings, far from deserving the lifting-up of 
Denifle’s hands in holy horror, were themselves drawn from those sources; 
that in condemning Luther he was really condemning Augustine, 
Aquinas, Hervaeus, and other Catholics before and after the Reforma¬ 
tion; and that finally when there is anything in Denifle’s objections they 
rest upon an exaggeration or misrepresentation of Luther’s views. 
From a Catholic point of view, then, this refutation of Denifle is to be 
specially commended, as it seeks the Catholic upon his own ground. 

1 Luthers theologische Quellen: seine Verteidigung gegen Denifle und Grisar . Von 
Adolphus Victor MUller. Giessen: Tdpelmann, 1912. xvi+244 pages. M. 5. 
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Muller will “ bring the proof that the fundamental principles of the 
Reformer concerning the identification of concupiscence with original 
sin, concupiscence as guilt, 1 invincible’ concupiscence, the remaining 
original sin, sinfulness of involuntary impulses, the impossibility of 
perfectly fulfilling the law, the doing away of the law, the justitia perfecta 
and the ideal of perfection, the justification which here only begins, the 
work-righteousness, the insufficiency of our own righteousness, the 
imputation of the righteousness of Christ, etc., in short all the principles 
objected to by Denifle as specifically Lutheran are no 1 invention' of the 
Reformer's , but were known long before him , and in his lifetime whether 
in his own order or outside of it found Catholic defenders" (italics the 
author’s, p. vii). I have read several chapters with profound interest, 
and it seems to me Mliller proves his thesis. To the student of both 
Luther and the history of doctrine the book cannot be overlooked. 
Mfiller thinks that in this field Grisar is of only secondary importance, 
as he is almost entirely dependent on Denifle. 

We are indebted to Herr Pfarrer Steinlein for the first monograph 
on Luther's Doctor's Degree ,* and it is done with almost more than 
characteristic German thoroughness (p. 4 is all notes, p. 6 all notes but 
one line, p. n all notes but two lines). The preliminary exercises took 
place in the castle church at Wittenberg, beginning at 1:00 P.M., and 
lasting three hours. They began with a disputation by the one to be 
promoted, which was followed by a witty speech by the president. The 
next day at 7:00 a.m. the exercises proper began. The promoter gave 
a short speech, when followed the solemn promotion to the degree. The 
candidate took the vow of obedience to the dean and to the master of 
the theological faculty, and promised that he would not dogmatize 
doctrines condemned by the church and offensive to pious ears, but would 
denounce such a teacher to the dean within eight days, and would main¬ 
tain the customs, liberties, and privileges of the theological faculty (see 
the oath in Latin, p. 6, note). He was then installed into the master’s 
chair, and the Doctor’s insignia were handed to him, viz., the Bible, the 
baretta, and a golden ring. After that came the kiss of peace and the 
benediction. Then followed an address of the one promoted in praise 
of theology and Scripture, closing with the disputations. These exercises 
lasted three hours. We possess neither Luther’s Doctor’s address nor 
thesis. Steinlein has written a most instructive little book, with welcome 
information on the degree and on interesting matters connected with it. 

1 Luthers Doktorot: %um 400 -j&krigen JubiUium desselben (18 and ig Oktobcr, 1912), 
Von Hermann Steinlein. Leipzig: Deichert, 1912. 87 pages. M. 1.50. 
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Luther banked on his degree, and our author quotes (p. 23) his first 
biographer Mathesius as saying that it consoled and upheld him in his 
trials and conflicts. He called to mind his regular doctorate, his public 
mandate and precious oath and comforted himself that he had carried 
on his and God’s cause honorably in the name of Christ. 

The first volume of an admirable and handy edition of the most 
important of Luther’s work has come to hand. 1 They appear in their 
original Latin and German exactly as printed by Luther, except that for 
Latin modem punctuation has been adopted and the errors of the press 
for the German have been corrected. Introductions and brief verbal 
notes have been supplied. The edition is to be completed in four 
volumes, and is emphatically the edition for the student, being gotten 
out for purely scientific purposes, unlike the Brunswick (now Berlin) 
edition “flir das christliche Haus” and J. Bdhmer’s “fur das deutsche 
Volk” (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1907). Though it will necessarily offer 
only a small part of Luther’s literary remains, yet it will include all the 
works of importance to show forth Luther in his permanent significance 
in the history of religion, of the church, of dogma, of civilization, and of 
literature. The “whole Luther” will appear, as reformer and “the 
founder of a new civilization,” and the works which are given will be 
unabridged. By a most happy coincidence, the same year which saw 
this first volume of Clemen’s edition of Luther produced (in Hans 
Lietzmann’s excellent “Kleine Texte” series) Alfred Gotze’s Frilkncuhoch- 
dculsches Glossar (in paper M. 3.40, bound M. 3.80, same publishers) 
as an invaluable handbook for the reader of Luther and his contem¬ 
poraries. 

John Alfred Faulkner 

Drew Theological Seminary 
Madison, New Jersey 


REICHEL’S “ZINZENDORF” 

The book* before us is, as the title-page indicates, a critique of a 
volume by Pfister the contents of which are admirably summarized in 
an introductory chapter. Pfister, we learn, asserts that not until Sig- 

1 Luthers Werke in Auswahl, Unter Mitwirkung von Albert Lietzmann, herausg. 
von Otto Clemen. Erster Band. Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1912. v+512 pages. 
M. S . 

* Zinsendorfs Frthnmigkeit im Licktc der Psychoanalyse . Eint kritische Prufung 
des Bucks von Dr, Oskar Pfister: “Die FrVmmigkeit des Gra/en Ludwig von Zinsendorf f ” 
und ein Beitrag turn VersUtndnis der extravaganten Lekrweise Zinxendorfs. Von Ger¬ 
hard ReicheL Tubingen: Mohr, 1911. 192 pages. 
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mund Freund’s “discovery” of what is termed “psychoanalysis” were 
we in a position to explain in a casual way the religious peculiarities 
of any given religious character, and in order to bear out this assertion 
the new method of psychological research is applied to a study of Zin- 
zendorf. The result is amazing. Of course, the extravagant flights of 
Zinzendorf’s fancy during the Sichtungsperiodc and the grotesque and 
grossly offensive way of giving expression to his views have always been 
more or less a puzzle, but we certainly did not look for the explanation 
here offered. We are told that this was the period of “eruption” when 
long-pent-up sensual desires present even in the child began to explode. 
As a consequence of the count’s environment and training the libido 
sexualis which it cost him great exertion to restrain was early directed 
to Jesus. As it is, however, mainly the “husband” and “bridegroom” 
whpm he caressingly speaks of in verse and prose, it is evident that he 
was homosexually inclined, while other passages in his writings go to 
show that he also was a sadist and necrophile, for his love is always 
associated with a remarkable attraction toward the dead body and 
especially the wounds of the Master. Untruthful, without real love 
for his fellowmen, a debaser of morals, his sole aim in life seems to have 
been to hold hideous orgies in the domain of religion. He “sexualized” 
religion. 

On the strength of his new edition of Zinzendorf’s diary and an 
excellent biography of Spangenberg, Reichel can lay claim to a special 
knowledge of the subject, and his methods of investigation throughout 
are those of the historian. Though an instructor in the theological 
seminary of the United Brethren, he apparently is not in the least 
prejudiced. He readily admits Zinzendorf’s utter lack of prudence and 
good taste during the period in question. At the same time, however, 
he shows conclusively that the portrait painted by Pfister is not history, 
but merely the fabrication of a doctrinaire who approaches the subject 
with preconceived ideas and turns and twists it until it suits his purpose. 
We naturally expect that a writer making statements so revolutionary 
should quote correctly the source-material upon which his arguments 
rest, but even there Pfister fails us. Not only does he deliberately omit 
sentences and parts of sentences which change the meaning and tenor 
of the quotation, but he also attributes several hymns to Zinzendorf, of 
which in reality Dippel, Gerhard, and Renatus are the authors. In two 
stanzas of a hymn (p. 40) which impresses everyone as being written 
by a strong and healthy man wishing to be up and doing, he detects 
signs of masochism. Certain proof that there are traces of sadism in 
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early youth is in his opinion the fact that the boy looked forward with 
pleasure to the singing, during Lent, of the touching hymns telling of 
the suffering and death of Christ. He forbears informing us that his 
authority, Spangenberg, after saying that the boy enjoyed the Advent 
and Christmas hymns, adds that he also enjoyed the hymns sung during 
Lent. Then again he attaches undue importance to the phrase “Stein- 
ritz” (Cant. 2:14) which occurs but once in a hymn containing ninety 
other biblical appellations applied to Christ. Three poems composed in 
1741 are cited to show that here begins what he styles “eruption,” and 
the long separation of Zinzendorf from his wife (three months) is given 
as the reason why this change takes place just then. In one breath 
two grievous errors; for not only do these poems antedate the journey 
to America, but it has also been overlooked that the separation referred 
to was not the only one and not nearly the longest, as. since 1736 not 
a year passed but that Zinzendorf was separated, sometimes for six 
months, from his consort. 

Sine it a el studio Reichel continues to point out these and numerous 
other deficiencies. But it is mainly because he is constructive and adds 
to our knowledge of Zinzendorfs religious development and character 
that we owe him a debt of gratitude. We refer especially to chap, v.: 
“Zur positiven Erklarung und Wiirdigung der Sichtungszeit.” The 
impelling force in whatever Zinzendorf says, or does, or writes—thus 
we may epitomize the result of his scholarly investigation—is strictly 
a religious motive. This is true of every stage of his life. This is true 
wherever he cites or interprets Isa. 54:5: “ Thy Maker is thine husband ”; 
for he wished to impress upon his audience the necessity of “experiencing 
the communion with God as an absolute reality.” It is equally true when 
he depicts in language his wounded and dying Savior; for solely through 
him was such a communion achievable. There is a wonderful con¬ 
tinuity to which Pfister is totally blind. According to him a new phase 
began in 1722, merely because this happens to be the year of Zinzen¬ 
dorfs marriage, but nothing whatever is said concerning the really great 
change which, as Reichel points out, set in during the year 1734 when 
Zinzendorf became an ardent exponent of the Lutheran doctrine of 
atonement. That this doctrine at that time and later held a central 
position in Zinzendorfs theology is attested by his Berlin addresses 
(1738), where he calls it “the greatest and most important doctrine.” 
This explains to a certain degree the excessive use of such an expression 
as “Seitenhohlchen,” though it does not suffice. What leads him to 
play, so to speak, with the wounds of Christ crucified is his unspeakable 
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desire to see and feel—to see and experience above all as a tangible 
reality the companionship he was craving. With him things material 
always serve to elucidate things spiritual. We must also not forget 
that there was a tradition back of him. Ample proof is furnished by 
Reichel that seventeenth-century hymns are stocked to overflowing 
with the very figures of speech with which Zinzendorf’s writings abound. 
Of course, this does not exonerate him. The way and manner in which 
he uses them shocks us, as it shocked many of his contemporaries, and 
the fact remains: “Die Sichtungszeit war eine die Religion und Sitt- 
lichkeit gefahrdende Verimmg. ,, 

Though some of the fundamental truths to which Reichel draws our 
attention have been said before, for example by Kahnis and Ritschl, 
this in no way detracts from the value of his book. There is perhaps 
no one today better qualified for the task of writing a biography of 
Zinzendorf. 

Arthur Hormann 

Watertown, Wisconsin _ 

A NEW APPRECIATION OF SCHLEIERMACHER 

The theology of F. D. S. Schleiermacher, which for a long time has 
had for German students a deep interest, is slowly obtaining recognition 
of its worth from English and American thinkers. The publication of 
Principal Selbie’s Schleiermacher 1 brings a welcome addition to the litera¬ 
ture of the subject, of which there is but a small quantity in English. 
In order to appreciate the value of the great theologian’s services to the 
religious needs of our time it is necessary, in the first place, to perceive 
that the traditional methods in both Catholic and Protestant theology 
up to recent times have become thoroughly discredited through the 
prevalence of scientific methods in all forms of human investigation, 
and in the next place, to be in complete sympathy with a rich personal 
religious experience, such as gave Schleiermacher his footing in theology. 
Both of these are exhibited in Selbie’s book. The religious and theo¬ 
logical interests are never separated. The spirit of scholasticism is 
absent and the emphasis is laid on those points which affect our present 
needs most directly. The style is simple and clear almost without 
exception and the interest never flags. 

While the author naturally pays chief attention to the two works 
of Schleiermacher which held the chief place in his thought, the Reden 
and the Glaubenslehre, his other less familiar works are not neglected, 

1 Schleiermacher , a Critical and Historical Study . By W. B. Selbie. New York: 
Dutton & Co., 1913. ix+272 pages. $2.25. 
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and the literature extant has been studied and is freely quoted. After 
a brief chapter on “The Man and His Time, ,, which might profitably 
have been enlarged, Schleiermacher’s philosophy of religion is assigned 
two chapters. This is based mostly on the Reden> since the philosophy 
of religions offered in the Glaubenslekre is of little permanent worth 
because the vast material on the history of religions now available was 
inaccessible in his day. This is the best part of Selbie’s book and does 
more toward bringing out the meaning of Schleiermacher’s rathefr obscure 
discourses than any other work the reviewer has seen. On the question 
whether Schleiermacher was a pantheist, the author on the whole favors 
a negative answer. Admitting Schleiermacher’s dependence on the 
philosophy of Spinoza, he holds that “the Spinoza Schleiermacher knew 
and reverenced was in some respects a creation of his own.” This is no 
doubt true, for while he did depend on Spinoza for a philosophical frame¬ 
work on which his own theology could be extended, this was not because 
Schleiermacher inferred the religious experience from a philosophical 
conception of the world, but because, as Selbie points out, he rejected 
the mysticism that sought God independently of the world and made the 
world profane, but, oppositely, he found, as every true Protestant must, 
the God-consciousness united with all sense-perception and because 
Spinoza’s view of the world was the only available philosophy that 
served as an analogue to the truly religious life. Our author never for¬ 
gets that Schleiermacher was interested in religion rather than in phi¬ 
losophy. 

The whole of Schleiermacher’s system is discussed under the heads, 
“The Doctrine of God,” “The Person of Christ,” “Man and Sin,” 
“The Work of Christ,” “The Christian Life,” and “The Doctrine of 
the Church.” This arrangement involves a recasting of the system so 
as to bring it nearer to the common order. While this favors, as the 
author thinks, clearness and simplicity as to Schleiermacher’s doctrinal 
opinions, it may be doubted whether there is not a loss, particularly in 
the discussion of the doctrine of God. Schleiermacher “distinguishes 
between the attributes which express the relation of God to the world 
in general, and those which depend on his attitude to sin on the one hand, 
and his redemptive activity on the other. These he treats in connec¬ 
tion with the doctrines of sin and redemption respectively.” This new 
arrangement which Selbie makes may be necessary for the reader who is 
not interested in theological method, but it is likely to obscure Schleier¬ 
macher’s method, which after all is the distinctive characteristic of his 
theology. 
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Special care is taken in the exposition of Schleiermacher’s Christology, 
which, as the author says, is the center of his theological system. The 
difficulty of reconciling the doctrine of Christ with the presuppositions 
of his philosophical system is pointed out, but it is held to be counter¬ 
balanced by the merit of carrying the experimental doctrine to its logical 
conclusions. The fundamental nature of Schleiermacher’s presentation 
of the person of Christ is excellently set forth in the following sentences: 
“Thus he distinguishes Jesus Christ from ordinary men not by any 
psychological analysis of his person, but by indicating the control which 
he has over religious feeling and by the part which he plays in mediating 
to men the sense of God. He is the source of a new spiritual life of com¬ 
munion with God, which is first realized in himself, and then imparted 
to those who enter into fellowship with him. He is at once an ideal 
person as well as a historical individual.” The inconsistencies in 
Schleiermacher’s Christology and its unsatisfactory character on the 
historical side are noted. With regard to the latter the important 
suggestion is made: “His treatment of the Christian consciousness and 
of the relation of Jesus Christ thereto would have gained greatly from a 
more careful study of religious experience within the Christian church.” 

Selbie’s estimate of Schleiermacher’s contribution to Christian 
theology is offered in a closing chapter on his place in modem theology. 
The topics are: his relation to contemporary philosophy, his philosophy 
of religion, his new systematization of theological science, the value of 
his doctrine of God, the place he gives to the person of Christ, and his 
doctrine of redemption. One is tempted to quote extensively from our 
author here, but the following words from the final summing up must 
suffice: “The whole course of theology since his day may, therefore, be 
regarded as at once a comment on and deduction from his method and 
his work. The new emphasis on experience, the wider application of 
the historical method, and the more careful systematization of Christian 
doctrine may all be traced to the impulse which he first gave.” 

George Cross 

Rochester Theological Seminary 
Rochester, New York 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTIANITY FOR TODAY 
The volume of Cole Lectures 1 (Vanderbilt University, 1912) by 
President Faunce, of Brown University, suggests by its title Professor 
Hamack’s What Is Christianity? The lecturer, however, makes a 

* What Does Christianity Mean ? By William Herbert Perry Faunce, President 
of Brown University. New York: Revell, 1912. 245 pages. $1.25. 
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distinction between the essence of Christianity and its meaning , and 
chooses the latter as a less ambitious but not less essential field of study. 
Nevertheless, the first lecture deals with “The Essence of Christianity,” 
declaring that Christianity is not ritual, nor a series of propositions, 
nor history, nor a series of good deeds to be done or of hard deeds to be 
avoided, but that it is “the revelation through Jesus of Nazareth of the 
eternal, unchanging purpose of God, and the developing of that same 
purpose in the lives and institutions of men.” Jesus has shown us that 
the thing supremely worth while is a life of loving purpose, and we have 
come to believe in the “present Christ-likeness of God, and the future 
Christ-likeness of humanity.” Lecture II deals with “The Meaning 
of God.” Our time suffers, not from the denial of God, but from the 
fading of a vivid sense of him, so that we hesitate to call him a person 
and to pray to him. Yet many are returning with renewed confidence 
to the Christian idea of God as the Father of our spirits—a frankly non- 
philosophical, ethical conception. Our world is both a continuous 
creation and a continuous revelation: “no thoughtful man can escape 
4 the wider teleology.’” Ours is a becoming world; but an unfinished 
world does not imply an unfinished God, 44 except as all true life is self- 
developing and self-completing.” The “creative thrust” is not blind 
striving, but an expression of the immanent God. 

Lecture III, dealing with “The Basis and Test of Character,” pro¬ 
poses the substitution of 44 the dynamic idea of purposeful character” 
for the old static idea of formulated duties. Man needs not more 
regulation, but more purpose; and a good man is one 44 whose funda¬ 
mental purposes and ideals are good.” As to what these ideals are, 
44 nineteen centuries of human experience have demonstrated the supreme 
value of the ideals held by Jesus.” 44 The Principle of Fellowship” is 
the theme of Lecture IV. It is remarked that there is more religious 
aspiration abroad in the land than ever before, but that nevertheless to 
an unwonted degree it seeks channels outside the church. The trouble 
is not with divisions within the church, but with the fact that existing 
divisions are so often irrational and un-Christian. Neither the Catholic 
principle of ecclesiastical authority nor the traditional Protestant prin¬ 
ciple of intellectual conformity can produce uniformity. It is folly to 
crowd out our pioneers in thought by demanding intellectual conformity. 
We cannot make our denominationalism a condition of entrance to the 
kingdom for oriental peoples. We must insist that 44 all those of every 
name and faith who wish to co-operate in the King’s business shall have 
opportunity and invitation to do so.” Lecture V, on 44 The Aim in 
Education,” insists that it is 44 to make the will strong, flexible, tenacious, 
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and to supply it with adequate motives.” Our modem schools are pre¬ 
sented as “completely enmeshed in the snare of preparation”; which 
means that emphasis has been too much upon the receptive, too little 
upon the motor powers. All studies are recognized as instrumental, to 
give control of the future. It is held to be unscientific to banish struggle 
as essentially evil. The men whom we need today are those who have 
received, from school and church, “the power of self-dedication to a 
worthy and distant end.” The final lecture (VI), upon “The Goal of 
Our Effort,” remarks the persistently eschatological character of the 
Bible, a quality which ministers to our need; for “there is something 
in our nature which cannot be content with origins, but demands out¬ 
comes.” We cannot cast aside the coming kingdom, else “there is no 
Christianity left.” We must accept the idea of unending change, and 
embody it in our idea of the future. That means a world-order in which 
the divine purposes shall be ever more completely realized—it means 
nothing less than “the enthronement of the divine purpose in the social 
order of the world,” in an honest civil service, a fair system of trans¬ 
portation, an industry which shall make men as well as goods, and a 
government which shall furnish economic as well as political freedom. 

These lectures are set forth in a style at once effective and satisfying. 
There is abundant appeal to the concrete, as one would expect in a 
series of lectures; but the horizons are wide and the thought persistently 
aspiring. It is not surprising that “audiences grew in numbers and 
enthusiasm from day to day,” as the prospectus informs us. 

The Meaning of Christianity 1 is a more ambitious production. It 
is the author’s object “ to know the truth of the subjects with which the 
main doctrines of Christianity deal: namely, the means of intercourse 
of human souls with God, the position of human souls in the universe, the 
destiny of God for them in the future, and conditions of fulfilling that 
destiny.” In this study the Bible is used with no implication of its 
finality, and early Christian dogma is likewise treated historically and 
genetically. The author brings materials for illustration and argument 
from broadly diverse fields of physical science, philosophy, biblical 
criticism, and the psychology of religion. The citations are accurate 
and the applications apt. 

The twelve chapters deal successively with “The Spiritual,” “God,” 
“Christ,” “The Holy Spirit,” “Sin,” “The Atonement,” “The Doctrine 
of Grace,” “The Institutions of Christianity,” “The End of the World,” 
“The Resurrection,” “The Judgment,” “The Kingdom of God.” This 

* The Meaning of Christianity. By Frederick A. M. Spencer, M.A., Brasenose 
College, Oxford. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1912. 420 pages. 7 s. 6d. net. 
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has the appearance of being quite conventional, but the book disappoints 
that expectation. The main kinds of consciousness, we are told, are 
preceptual, conceptual, and spiritual, synonymously with which we may 
use the terms “animal,” “human,” “divine.” The spiritual type is 
attained only by a relatively high and pure development of the mental 
nature together with religious self-surrender to God. The problem of 
evil is the great difficulty connected with a theistic view of the world. 
Yet “ultimate control remains with the supreme principle of good, 
namely, God.” Evil and imperfection arise from the conditions under 
which life develops and are destined progressively to disappear. 

Jesus felt himself to be redeemer of mankind in accordance with 
prophecy; he had profound moral and religious insight; “but all the 
while was learning and groping amid the theology of his age and race— 
in fact, a man of intense God-consciousness, yet a seeker after truth” 
(p. 112). The author says: “In the course of this argument Jesus has 
for us, as it were, ceased to be a Being who lived forever with the 
Creator of the world .... and has become one of the myriad souls 
dependent on God that pass through human existence, though, indeed, 
he was truly of the essence of God, being spiritual, and the divinely 
appointed leader to all others on this planet in becoming likewise 
spiritual and divine” (p. 150). Jesus and Christ are not identical; 
“Christ is the divine humanity which is the goal of progress”; under 
this figure men are actually worshiping the ideal of humanity. Christ 
was typically incarnate in the Jesus of history, so that “Jesus presents 
to mankind the signs of Christ in human nature, and thereby manifests 
to them the way to win Christ” (p. 146). 

The Trinity is a formula of love: “the Love which proceeds from 
creation through redemption to communion”. The root of the dogma lies 
in these ideas and experiences: “God from whom all other existence 
has sprung and springs; a certain historical personage and career which 
constitutes the means in the physical order of existence whereby God 
draws us unto himself; the spiritual union of God and men which 
results” (p. 169). Yet these do not constitute an eternal trinity. 

The Augustinian doctrine of original sin is regarded as “a monstrous 
doctrine.” Sin is perpetuated through perverse moral judgments and 
bad customs and institutions. Atonement is throughout treated as at - 
onc-ment . “Christ effects the atonement through revealing the truth 
as to God and man—the sin of man, the mercy of God, the will of God, 
the higher life of man in union with God” (p. 239). The necessity of 
“grace” is affirmed; “though men cannot by themselves induce the new 
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life, yet they have an indispensable function in preparing the soul there¬ 
for” (p. 258). The idea that any soul will be absolutely destroyed by 
evil is “ unbearable and inconsistent with the goodness of God.” Men 
need the sacramental element in religion now, but in the end will find 
God “continuously and in the whole world” (p. 292). 

Beneath the whole array of eschatological conceptions is a mighty 
truth—“the truth of the cosmic growth of life, progress, evolution” 
(p. 340). “The fundamental idea of all religious eschatology is that 
God shall destroy wickedness and enhance righteous life. This idea 
is as fully represented in Christian evolutionary eschatology as in Judaic 
tic cataclysmic eschatology” (p. 344). The reappearance of the personal 
Jesus at a later stage in the process is not, however, unthinkable. Only 
lack of clearness of thought can lead one who believes in evolution and 
personal immortality to the rejection of the idea of reincarnation, “and 
reincarnation in this human race on this globe” (p. 367). 

Such are the authors main conclusions. He deals with an area of 
thought in which our detailed knowledge is small. The deliverances of 
the Bible are uniformly submitted to the test of modem criticism; 
thus the Bible is seen to be fallible and lacking in the element of finality. 
Theology cannot in any literal sense be biblical. Appeal is made to 
religious experience, biblical, early Christian, and modem—even to the 
findings of the Society for Psychical Research. The best feature of the 
volume lies in its expositions and appreciations of modem critical views 
and the psychological aspects of religious experience. The constructive 
element is of unequal merit and in part a disappointment. While there 
is much that provokes thought and awakens interest, one lays the book 
aside with the feeling that it is not a great and permanent contribution 
to theological construction. 

Henry B. Robins 

Pacific Coast Baptist Seminary 
Berkeley, Cal. 


BRIGGS’S FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIAN FAITH 

In a treatment of the origin, history, and interpretation of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene creeds Professor Briggs 1 presents from the Episco¬ 
palian point of view the doctrinal basis of a reunion of the Christian 
churches. It is plain from the outset of the discussion that no dependence 
is placed on the hope of a modem interpretation of Christianity that 

1 The Fundamental Christian Faith . By Charles Augustus Briggs. New York: 
Scribner, 1913. x+33 2 pages. $1.50. 
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would bring Christians together on the basis of a recognition of a new 
common task. Instead we are bidden to listen to the voice of ancient 
authority. The idea of delegated power to utter statements of final 
religious truth is put forth plainly, and rather baldly, at the beginning: 
Jesus trained and commissioned twelve apostles to teach, observe the 
ritual, and organize the church; a canon of inspired scriptures was 
provided and a rule of faith laid down; by traditional authority ecu¬ 
menical councils gave official interpretations that excluded the claims 
of heretics. Thus in the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds is 
found “the Confession of Faith” which “is simply the setting forth, in 
appropriate and timely forms, the teaching of Jesus and his apostles— 
that sacred deposit of teaching which cannot be increased or diminished, 
but which may only be interpreted and explained. The only develop¬ 
ment that is valid is the logical unfolding of its meaning and the practical 
application of its precepts.” Church union will be a costly thing if 
it is to be purchased by the sacrifice of the personal judgment and the 
methods of investigation perfected through centuries of heroic suffering 
and scientific labor. 

The main stress is laid on the Apostles’ Creed, two-thirds of the work 
being devoted to an exposition of its declarations, which are twelve in 
number conveniently corresponding with the number of the apostles, 
one relating to the Father, seven to the Son, and four to the Spirit. 
The author argues that the substance of the creed,, as others have said 
of the episcopate, dates from the Apostolic age and that the “original 
Christian creed was simply Trinitarian” and that all candidates for 
baptism must have professed this faith—notwithstanding his admission 
(p. 15) that “baptism was originally into my name.” He also admits 
that the Apostles’ Creed in its present form can be traced no farther 
back than the beginning of the eighth century (p. 22). 

The author traces unweariedly the attitude of the Fathers and the 
councils to each of the clauses of the creed and always finds his contention 
supported, the affirmations of heretics not counting. At times one 
wonders at the reasoning. For example, in quoting the opening words 
of Mark’s Gospel he reads: “The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God,” ignoring the grave doubt of the genuineness of the 
last phrase, and he comments: “In so applying these passages of the 
Old Testament, Mark makes John the Baptist the herald and Jesus the 
Son of God, the theophanic angel and Yahweh himself. There should 
be no doubt, therefore that Son of God meant to the Roman church, 
taught by St. Peter and St. Paul, and using the gospels of Mark and 
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Luke as their gospels, that the Son of God was really and truly God.” 
He sets aside Hamack’s distinction between the pneumatic and the adop- 
tionistic Christology, adding: “As usual, Hamack’s distinctions are made 
for a purpose [italics the author’s]; and they are used to throw into the 
background the reality of the divine sonship of Christ, as taught by 
St. Paul and the Apostolic Fathers.” This mode of reference to a great 
historian is regrettable. 

The author exhibits more freedom in the discussion of the Nicene 
and Athanasian creeds. With great pains the attitude of the various 
councils to the question of the meaning of the phrases of the original 
Nicene Creed is traced, and some criticisms are passed on their adjudica¬ 
tion, without affecting, however, their substantial authority. The 
Athanasian Creed is assigned to the early part of the fifth century, its 
two parts were probably composed at different times and subsequently 
joined together, some clauses are of later origin, particularly the dam¬ 
natory clauses when the creed had come into more general use than the 
conciliar creed of Constantinople. He thinks that, since the average 
Christian does not make the necessary distinction between a salvation 
complete at death and one completed through passing into the inter¬ 
mediate state, the damnatory clauses ought to be removed, because 
they give offense. 

One cannot help admiring the patience with which the author has 
done his work or thanking him for the valuable material in the work. 
But the reviewer marvels at the statements of which the following is a 
common instance: “There are many open questions in Christology, 
where there is room for much difference of opinion; but all the decisions 
of the ancient church, adopted by the Greek, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant churches, are closed questions as far as those churches are 
concerned. They are only open among Unitarian, Hicksite Quakers, 
and other similar religious bodies.” Or again: “A church that does not 
adhere to the Nicene Creed cannot be recognized as a Christian church. 

. . . . They must require as much as this [of candidates for the ministry] 
if they are to continue to be recognized as Christian churches.” Imagine 
the Baptists or Congregationalists asking for recognition as Christian 
churches! Who is to recognize them ? 

George Cross 

Rochester Theological Seminary 
Rochester, New York 
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MYSTICISM AND RELIGION 1 

The task of a monograph by Fresenius is to differentiate the religious 
attitude from those tendencies which the writer believes to be peculiar 
to mysticism. Any attempt to define mysticism, as the author notes, 
is beset with difficulties arising from the bulk and elusiveness of the 
material and the varieties of temperament and interest of the mystical 
writers. He limits his problem by using modern sources, and by holding 
to the theme: “Is there a mystical root of all religious experience?” 
Obviously this question is answered by defining carefully what is meant 
by mysticism, by religion, and by appealing to history and biography. 

Analysis is first made of three important inquiries into the mystical 
factor in religion: Friedrich von HiigePs The Mystical Element of Reli¬ 
gion as Studied in St . Catherine of Genoa and Her Friends; Nathan 
Soderblom’s Religionsproblemet inom Katolicism och Protestantism , 
and, George Klepl’s Zur Umbildung des religitisen Denkens . Von Hiigel, 
from the Catholic standpoint, finds that mysticism supplies the fresh 
currents of insight and piety which religion needs to unstiffen the rigidity 
of cult and doctrine. Mysticism is therefore historically an essential 
element of religion, affording expression for feeling and will (pp. 5, 26, 
27, 52). Soderblom discusses the evangelical Protestant type. In 
opposition to the mediaeval mystic, with his passion for the changeless 
and the absolute, he finds the distinguishing trait of genuine mysticism 
in obedience to conscience with its majesty and unconditional character, 
in warfare for the dignity of the individual. The seeming irrationality 
of categorical imperatives is overcome in a feeling attitude, in the case 
of the “conscience-personality” type of mystic embodied in Lutheran¬ 
ism and theorized by Kant (pp. 30, 31). For Klepl there is another 
type of mysticism which comes from new sources of feeling and apprecia¬ 
tion in inner life and outer nature stimulated by the alien character of 
the categories of religion and the mechanizing of modern science (pp. 42, 
54). These three types of mysticism are analyzed by the author and 
used as a basis for his own construction. The view of Soderblom is 
similar to his conclusions, with the exception that what Soderblom calls 
mysticism is, more properly, evidence of religious piety. 

The essence of religion is ethical, according to Fresenius; it is the 
living experience which the morally thoughtful man has, when he 
encounters the might of the good and gives himself up wholly to it 
(p. 53). It means strife, individual conviction, the search for inde- 

1 Myslik und geschichUiche Religion: eine sysUmotische Untcrsuchung . Von 
Wilhelm Fresenius. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1912. 101 pages. 
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pendent personality through ideals, not through cult, active contact 
with persons, and a faith which is consciously embraced (pp. 63-66). 
From this standpoint, which is taken to be the historical one of the 
Protestant reformers, the author reviews the types of mysticism. His 
charges against the primacy of the mystical attitude as ordinarily con¬ 
ceived are that mysticism is vague, inarticulate, mere feeling for the 
Ultimate,'Absolute, Infinite, and Unchangeable; it is non-ethical, dis¬ 
counting the individual personality and moral struggle in a human 
community; it is opposed to any definite historical religion, since it 
sets up a capricious feeling in opposition to organized rational institu¬ 
tions and doctrines; it is an aestheticism, a mere worship of nature and 
the world; it is a strife against religion rather than part of religion itself. 

The conclusion is that mysticism as such is non-progressive, non- 
rational, and in conflict with the practical moral earnestness of the reli¬ 
gious spirit. The author intimates that the increasing interest in the 
claims of mysticism is likely to be harmful to the historical faith. “His¬ 
torical religion” appears to be identified with the formulation made by 
Luther, and several pages are devoted to proof that there is no real 
mystical element in Luther’s writings. 

There is no attempt to indicate the psychological character of feeling 
and its function in the organization of the self. Since the enthusiastic, 
independent, judging personality is the central point of the argument, 
it seems important to explain under what conditions, from the angles of 
psychological genesis and institutional background, new moral and reli¬ 
gious conceptions come into existence. 

E. L. Talbert 

University op Chicago 

THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT 
In a recent volume 1 the author seeks to establish the following 
thesis: “Darwinian fitness is compounded of a mutual relationship 
between the organism and the environment. Of this* fitness of environ¬ 
ment is quite as essential a component as the fitness which arises in the* 
process of organic evolution; and in fundamental characteristics the 
actual environment is the fittest possible abode of life.” The author 
approaches his problem from the point of view of physical chemistry, 
admittedly the only novel feature of the hypothesis. With the marshal- 
* The Fitness of the Environment. An Inquiry into the Biological Significance of 
the Properties of Matter. By Lawrence J. Henderson. In part delivered as lectures 
in the Lowell Institute, February, 1913. New York: Macmillan, 1913. xv 4 * 3 i 7 
pages. $1.50 net. 
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ing of facts and the scientific inferences therefrom, this review, by a 
layman, will, of course, have nothing to do. 

To be sure, the judgment that “ the actual environment is the fittest 
possible abode of life,” consistently requiring the author to know and 
evaluate fully all “possible abodes of life,” a manifest impossibility, 
cannot be strengivissenschaftlich . This may be perhaps indicated in 
passing without any thought of prejudicing the scientific merit of the 
book, which, I doubt not, is very great. But the judgment is mentioned 
here because it points to a plus of philosophic and theological utterance 
and implication which is of importance to the readers of this Journal , 
and which explains the arbitrary limitations of this review. 

The fitness of the organism for its environment is a hypothesis with 
which we have been familiar since Darwin’s day. The idea of the fitness 
of the environment, however, for the organism—the main point of the 
book—is rather novel, and stimulates reflections of both a philosophic 
and a religious character. This review is concerned with a brief reference 
to this matter. 

Cosmic and biological evolution are one, our author argues. The 
two processes constitute a single orderly development. But “the whole 
process of cosmic evolution from its earliest conceivable state to the 
present is pure mechanism.” This excludes vitalism from science. 
It also banishes metaphysical teleology from the domain of science. 
Still there is this fitness, cosmic and organic, throughout the entire 
process. “ Can we then deny that in the one as in the other prc cess 
there is a tendency, a bent, a direction of flow or development ? I think 
not, and it seems clear that the facts .... call for an explanation of 
the tendency to fitness of the environment .... as well as fitness of 
organism” (pp. 280 f.). Whence, now, this tendency to fitness ? Where, 
consistently with science, can the origin of such a tendency be located ? 
“At the very origin of things, just before mechanism begins to act. 
In short our new teleology cannot have originated in or through mechanism 
[italics mine], but it is a necessary and pre-established associate of 
mechanism” (p. 308). To gain support from this contention for nothing 
more than historical deism is due to a misunderstanding of the author. 
First, it is to be noted that he locates the origin simply, not the work, 
of a natural formative tendency (p. 280), “just before mechanism begins 
to act” (p. 308). Secondly, he speaks of the tendency as “working 
steadily through the whole process of evolution .... parallel with 
mechanism without interfering with it” (pp. 207-306). Design and 
purpose, it need not be said, are not efficient causes, are not component 
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parts of the physical process, and yet are constant minute determining 
factors in the result. But, thirdly, it is “open to anyone who may be so 
minded speculatively to enrich this tendency with characteristics of all 
sorts .... may regard it as proof of supernatural purpose and design 
even” (p. 281). In short the author, one may say, I think, sets forth a 
mechanistic-teleological explanation of what he himself judges to be a 
biocentric universe, at the same time according logical priority to the 
teleological factor. And it is physical chemistry that allows this position. 
If it be not enough for the entire religious need, it is quite too much for 
irreligion, supposing the author’s thesis be established—a supposition 
with which this review has nothing to do. 

G. B. Foster 

University of Chicago 


THE PREACHER AND THE MODERN MIND 

What shall the preacher do with the conclusions of modem scholar¬ 
ship? Shall he denounce them, either with refutation or caricature, 
shall he exploit them, giving his people what he believes to be the truth, 
or shall he ignore them and go about his business of preaching the gospel ? 
Professor Jackson in his Femley Lectures 1 shows with great clearness 
and wisdom that none of these positions is satisfactory, but that the 
modem preacher must understand the findings of scholarship and preach 
his ethical and spiritual gospel with a clear recognition of what those 
findings are and that he may make himself quite definite, he regards 
these results as very well embodied in Hastings’ Dictionaries. It is 
valuable to have this out-and-out plea for modernness from a man 
who is at once so evangelical and conservative and so thoroughly aware 
of the theological problems of today. 

The value of this book, as the author recognizes, is not at all in its 
deliverances on the various points of theological controversy which are 
discussed, but in his definite demand throughout for scientific method 
and for reality. So the preacher may hold the views of this author on 
the miracles of the Old Testament as generally legendary and poetic 
narratives, but if he will present them with the fairness and candor 
of Professor Jackson he will be likely to win the assent of the hearer to 
whom the ideas are new. And he may hold our author’s views regard¬ 
ing the historicity of the virgin birth and the literalness of the feeding 
of the five thousand, and present them with an appeal to evidence and 

* The Preacher and the Modern Mind. By George Jackson. London: Charles 
H. Kelly, 1912. 3 s. 6 d. 
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congruity and not to external authority, so that all his hearers will be 
edified and no modern mind will be offended. It is after all in the 
absence of dogmatism and of the arbitrary separation of biblical history 
and doctrine from ordinary experience and life that the appeal to the 
modem mind consists. 

The last two chapters on the style and the passion of the preacher 
are well written for our day, when style is either neglected or too highly 
attempted, and when passion is either tom to tatters or is shunned 
with fear. 

The book should be widely read by preachers who are still suspicious 
of modernism, and by intelligent laymen who would like a comprehen¬ 
sible statement of what modem thinking about religion really is. The 
point of view here given is greatly needed in all our religious educational 
work, especially in Sunday-school teaching. 

• Theodore Gerald Soares 

University of Chicago 


A NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES 1 

The plan of the latest encyclopedia of the philosophical sciences is 
itself illustrative of a phase of empirical logic. At a period when phi¬ 
losophy merely holds the mirror up to the controversial and highly 
specialized interests in learning and in life instead of supplying them with 
a unifying interpretation, it is the avowed purpose of this encyclopedia 
to provide a sort of tribunal for the foremost philosophical thinkers of 
various nationalities, in the hope that the comparison of the principles 
formulated by them will bring out the point of view common to all. In 
pursuance of this plan the first volume of the encyclopedia is given over 
to six papers on logic written by representatives of as many nationalities. 
After reading these extremely varied papers it is by no means easy to 
determine what is the net logical element common to the thinkers of 
Germany, America, France, Italy, Spain, and Russia, unless it be the 
apparent agreement that the essentials of logic transcend empirical 
limits, and hence depend very little, if at all, on the geographical, racial, 

1 Encyclopedic der pkilosopkischen Wisscnschaftcn. In Verbindung mit Wilhelm 
Windelband her&usgegeben von Arnold Ruge. Erster Band: Logik. Inhalt: 
Wilhelm Windelband, Die Prinzipien der Logik; Josiah Royce, Die Prinzipien der 
Logik; Louis Couturat, Die Prinzipien der Logik; Benedetto Croce, Die Aufgaben der 
Logik; Frederigo Enriques, Die Probleme der Logik; N. Losskij, Die Umgestaltung 
des Bewusstseinsbegriffes in der modemen Erkenntnistheorie und ihre Bedeutung ftir 
die Logik. Erscheint in 2 Half ten. Tubingen: Mohr, 1912. Preis fUr den g&nzen 
Band bei Vorausberechnung, M. 6; nach Erscheinen der 2. Halite, M. 7. 
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or political divisions of the world. With this apparent agreement in 
mind, the reader may, nevertheless, be tempted to speculate as to 
whether Professor Losskij’s sharp discrimination between analysis as 
belonging exclusively to the subjective side, to the individual, a matter 
for psychology only, and synthesis as inhering solely in the objective side, 
a matter for logic only, may not answer to a stage of social and political 
development in which the individual as yet counts for nothing positively 
constructive, but is held in place by a traditional order which regards 
him as a possible source of disintegration. Coupled with this view of 
analysis and synthesis is the view of truth as essentially static, expressed 
by the same writer, to which corresponds a relatively static individual 
—truth conceived as an eternal, identical, and universally valid meaning 
attained not through the instrumentality of ideas but through 
contemplation. 

At the opposite end of the logical spectrum presented in this volume 
is the paper by Professor Couturat, which is devoted mainly to symbolic 
logic. A strictly logical treatment of logic, the author explains, is 
impossible. Symbolic logic is not a new form of logic, but a continuation 
of logic conceived in the classical sense of the term, a normative science 
of the formal laws of correct thinking. Aristotle was in this sense the 
first “logistician.” Symbolic logic possesses no mysterious virtue. It 
is an attempt to lay bare, in as sharp, rigorous, and clear a manner as 
possible, the fundamental forms of thought. 

Professor Croce begins his paper with an attack on “logistics,” or 
symbolic logic, as dealing with the problem of logic as if it consisted in 
making an inventory of rules and formulae by dint of which to further 
the discovery of truth. It is the continuation of the logica utens of the 
schoolmen, a logic which is not without value, but which when in full 
bloom, or rather when it put forth its thorns in the sun, was intolerably 
pedantic and unprofitable. Logica utens can never be a logica docens. 
A complex of rules and formulae is not a science. By logic Professor 
Croce understands, in the Hegelian spirit, a doctrine, a theory, a science, 
the aim of which is to grasp the essential nature of thought and of the 
other sciences. Logic, or the amor dei intellectuals , and philosophy are 
one. Its field is that of history and of art as well as that of science, and 
in the philosophy of value it merges with that of religion. To the 
special mathematical and physical sciences Professor Croce assigns with a 
patrician air the lowly place of serving as the librarians and cataloguers 
of the books of fundamental truth which they neither write nor read, the 
reader of these books being philosophy. 
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The only paper in the entire series which develops to any considerable 
degree the interrelations of psychology and logic is that by Professor 
Windelband. The first foundations of logic, he holds, must be laid by 
psychology. The mental processes which logic involves need to be 
analyzed, not merely from the standpoint of theoretical psychology, but 
genetically. And yet logic has to do with the validity or truth of ideas, 
not with their development. How the feeling of belief is produced needs 
to be studied psychologically. Truth itself is a value derived from 
practical needs. The truth value needs to be studied also from the 
standpoint of social psychology. The logical demand for universality 
roots in the unity that is social; and the social character of knowledge 
shows itself in its use of speech as its most adequate vehicle and as the 
medium in which we learn to think. And yet all these scientific studies 
furnish only the materials in which logic orients itself, not its principled. 
At this point Professor Windelband retreats from the fertile plain of the 
sciences to the heights of Kant. The principles of logic are to be found, 
as Kant found them, in the principle of synthesis: logic is the science of 
reason. The advance of logical theory depends upon the isolation and 
analysis of the forms of thought, and passes through pure or formal logic, 
through methodology or the logical unity of the sciences, to Erkcnntnis- 
theorie , the higher unity through which only can we determine whether, 
and how far, and in what sense, human knowledge lays hold of that 
transcendent truth which hovers before knowledge that is not yet 
philosophy. 

Among the various strands which Professor Royce has woven into the 
logical fabric which answers to the position of absolute idealism, or of 
absolute pragmatism, as he now seems willing to call it, two are of especial 
importance, if they do not constitute its very warp and woof. They are 
(1) the inherence of order, of system, in all scientific work, finding expres¬ 
sion first in classification, then in comparative and statistical methods, 
and finally in the complete unity of theory and practice in certain fields 
of the physical sciences; and (2) the contributions of modem mathe¬ 
matical logic, particularly with reference to the concepts of relationship, 
series, and class. Logic, one might say following Professor Royce, is the 
will to classify. At all events, without a will to classify, the world would 
have no classes; and if no classes, then no relations; no relations, no 
ordering; and without ordering, no world at all. We both construct and 
discover classifications. The fundamental types of the ordering of 
experience are so native to our denying and affirming, relating and 
classifying rational activity, that the very attempt to rule them out of 
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our world involves a demonstration of their existence. They are seen no 
longer to rest on self-evident axioms. They are not derivable from 
empirical and contingent experience. They imply a realm of ideal, that 
is, of possible, objects, which is infinitely rich, which comprises system 
like the ordering system of numbers, and which obeys laws which are the 
same laws as one obeys who decides between yes and no and who deter¬ 
mines the logical characteristics of classes and relations. 

The following subjects are announced for the subsequent volumes of 
this encyclopedia: ethics, aesthetics, the philosophy of history, the 
history of philosophy, and the philosophy of religion. 

W. C. Gore 

University or Chicago 


PERSIAN, INDIAN, AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 

Wilson’s translation of the second book of the Masnavi 1 is an impor¬ 
tant addition to our knowledge of the greatest Sflfi work by the greatest 
of all SflfI poets. Wilson has almost entirely sacrificed the poetic quality 
of the original to accuracy of translation. The notes though very full 
are no more elaborate than the veiled sentences of the original require 
in order to make them intelligible to one who is not versed in the con¬ 
ventionalities of Persian and especially of S€rfl diction. 

Though the Masnavi is filled with quotations from the Qur’dn, yet 
its undogmatic and very eclectic pantheism is in sharp contrast to the 
stem theism of Mahomet. Though many passages in the Qur’dn do 
lend themselves to a mystical interpretation, it is impossible to accept 
the view commonly held by Stiffs themselves that §0flsm really represents 
the esoteric doctrine of the Prophet. The influence of neo-Platonism 
is not to be questioned, though to what extent it is to be assumed is not 
yet certain. The traits of mysticism the world over are so similar that 
many of the §flfl doctrines may be independent in origin. Interesting 
in this regard is the chapter on Silfism by Shaikh Muhammed Iqbal in 
his The Developments of Metaphysics in Persia (1908). The only foreign 
influence admitted by him is that of the Christian ascetic. More and 
more, however, is it becoming clear that certain phases of Buddhism and 
of the Vedanta and Yoga exerted a very appreciable influence upon the 
development of $ufl thought. The most important discussion of this 
phase of the problem since von Kremer is Goldziher’s Vorlesungen 
Uber den Islam (1910), pp. 139-200. We know almost nothing definite 

1 The Masnavi. By Jal&lu *d- Din RQml Book II. Translated for the first 
time from the Persian into prose, with a commentary. By C. E. Wilson. London; 
Probsthain’s Oriental Series. Vob. Ill and IV (1910). 
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about the influence of India upon Persia and Arabia from the sixth 
century, the time of the translation of the Panchatantra , to the time of 
Alberuni. A careful working-over of all the old material in Persia and 
Syria may some day shed light upon the vexed question of the influence 
of Buddhism, of the fable, and of Indian philosophical ideas upon the 
West. The key to the problem is in the hands of Persian and Semitic 
scholars. 

Mas navi shows no unity of design. It is made up of rambling 
anecdotes and stories held together by no main story. To a student 
of Indian religion and philosophy the parallelism in thought and diction 
is striking. The adept is as one drunk with the love of God—his con¬ 
centration is called drunkenness; his absorption is described in terms 
which remind one of samddki; the description of fand is very like that of 
the Buddhist Nirvana; murdkaba may be compared to Buddhist dhydna; 
the individual soul vanishes in God like a drop of water in the ocean. 
Chaitanya himself could have given no better expression to the concep¬ 
tion of Bhakti. The pantheism of the $ttfl differs from that of the advdita 
Vedantist who emphasizes thought and knowledge and is more closely 
akin to that of the various Bhakti sects in that it places the emphasis 
on Love. Though many traits may prove to be independent in origin, 
the Masnavi convinces me that Indian influence upon §flflism is certain. 

It is to be hoped that Wilson will translate the last four books of the 
poem in the same thorough way. 

An interesting volume of 1 Indian essays on Indian and Islamic 
themes is written by the son of Muhammed Khuda Bukhsh, the founder 
of the famous Bankipore Library, a Muslim endowed with a most liberal 
mind and a most progressive spirit. The historical essays, “The Spirit 
of Islam”; “The Islamic Conception of Sovereignty”; “The Shu'- 
ubiyyah Movement in Islam”; “Ghalib”; “My Father: His Life and 
Reminiscences,” especially the last, are valuable and suggestive, but the 
concluding chapters, “Hindustani Literature” and “Thoughts on the 
Present Situation,” are much more important and of much wider scope. 
All those who are interested in the history of India and in her future 
development will find them worthy of careful consideration. The 
author, deeply imbued with Western thought but clinging tenaciously 
to his native traditions, is a keen observer of present conditions and of 
the advantages and disadvantages which have come to India in the 
train of English rule. The following quotations will serve to sum up 
his point of view: 

1 Essays: Indian and Islamic. By S. Rhuda Bukhsh. London: Probsthain’s 
Oriental Series. Vol. V. 295 pages. 7 s. 6 d. 
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To me East is East and West is West. India can no more be England than 
England India. We must learn at the feet of Europe, but not at the sacrifice 

of our Eastern individuality.We have dabbled a little in English and 

European history and we have commenced to despise our religion, our literature, 
our history, our traditions. We have unlearned the lessons of our history and 
our civilization, and in their place we have secured nothing solid and substan¬ 
tial to hold society fast in the middle of endless changes.All this is due 

to our want of courage to recognize the simple truth that society is a growing 
organism and the institutions of the past demand progressive readaptations. 
.... The ancient tyranny of custom and routine which keep us pinned to 
the archaic must now give way to the new order of things if we are to be a pro¬ 
gressive community. 

He would disregard political questions and concentrate attention upon 
social problems—the bettering of the position of women, the develop¬ 
ment of real religious feeling to take the place of mere formalities, the 
promotion of better feelings between Mahomedans and Hindus, the 
breaking-down of class distinctions and of warring factions. In his 
conclusion that the motive power must be developed in India itself and 
fostered by the best Indian traditions, though under the guidance of 
the more progressive and practical West, most careful students of Indian 
history will concur. The social and economic and religious problems 
of India, though vastly more complex and diversified than our own, 
are not beyond the hope of native solution. We are all too prone to 
underestimate the good in the best Indian traditions. India needs 
many more such men who will not lose themselves in the clouds of meta¬ 
physics or follow the past with servility but who will engage in con¬ 
structive social work. As regards one of the great differences between 
the East and the West—the greater diffusion in the West of knowledge 
among the masses—India is and has always been mediaeval in that she 
has kept knowledge as the peculiar possession of a privileged class 
which has succeeded in maintaining its prestige. She may be able to 
tear herself loose as Europe did after the Renaissance. 

It is interesting to compare his views about Mahomedanism and its 
relation to Hinduism with Valentine Chirors chapter “The Position 
of Mahomedans” in Indian Unrest (1910). The clever but rather 
superficial essays of Meredith Townsend Asia and Europe (1911) are in 
sharp contrast to the thoughtful optimism of Bukhsh’s essays. 

The quoted Persian passages should all have been translated. Many 
remain untranslated and leave one staring in blank amazement uncom¬ 
forted by the mere statement that the content is “noble” or “charming” 
or despairing. Walter Eugene Clark 

University of Chicago 
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Dahse, J. Textkritische Materialien zur Eexateuchfrage . I. Die Gottesnamen 
der Genesis. Jacob und Israel. P in Genesis 12-50. Giessen: Topel- 
mann, 1912. viii+181 pages. M. 4.80. 

It is interesting to see the defenders of the traditional views of Scripture employ¬ 
ing the methods of the critics in their own behalf. This work which seeks to overthrow 
the critical analysis of the Hexateuch attempts to achieve its end by itself exercising 
destructive criticism upon the Massoretic text. Its main attack is in the direction 
of showing that the text of the Septuagint rests upon older recensions of the Hebrew 
than the Massoretic text. But the Septuagint yields many passages in which the 
divine names vary from the names employed in the Massoretic text. The conclusion 
drawn therefrom is that the Massoretic tradition does not correctly represent the 
original text, and, therefore, the critical analysis of the Hexateuch which rests largely 
upon the usage of the divine names has taken an unsafe guide and may not itself be 
accepted as trustworthy. Dahse has here offered the most complete survey of the 
textual evidence of the LXX upon this question that has thus far been compiled. But 
his conclusions do not by any means close the discussion. For it must be borne in 
mind that LXX criticism has only just begun; and the establishment of the original 
LXX text lies a long way in the future. When that has been found, it will still remain 
to be determined whether or not that original LXX (or its nearest possible approxima¬ 
tion) carried over into itself the divine names of its Hebrew source with literal exact¬ 
ness or with somewhat careless freedom. The strongly marked anti-anthropomorphic 
bias of LXX almost certainly militated against the reproduction of the name Yahweh 
even in its weaker equivalent b JrtJptot, and favored the substitution of the more 
generic and comprehensive term b Otbs. Any considerations brought forward now 
in support of the LXX text of the divine names, as over against the Massoretic text, 
must be regarded as inconclusive. 

In the same way, Dahse enters upon a study of the usage of the names Jacob and 
Israel in the LXX and arrives at the same conclusion, viz., that the LXX text differs 
so widely from the Massoretic in the use of these names that it is wholly unsafe and 
unscientific to use them as criteria of literary sources. Passing on from this task, 
Dahse ventures to offer an analytical theory of his own for the composition of Genesis. 
For he is himself convinced that there are after all differences of style and content in 
Genesis that demand explanation. The central thing in this new analysis is the 
traditional division of the text of the Pentateuch into convenient portions for reading 
in the synagogue services. These portions, or Sedarim, have been dovetailed together 
by editorial remarks and modifications added at their beginnings and endings and 
these editorial annotations are in the main the content of the so-called P document. 
In some cases, the Parasha has been treated in the same way. This scheme certainly 
does not lack novelty. But to mention only one of the least of its difficulties, it is 
indeed venturesome to base a scheme of source-analysis upon a set of phenomena 
which in part can be traced no farther back for verification than the Bomberg Bible. 
Dahse has not attempted to discover whether the Sedarim and Parashas as they now 
stand represent the original arrangement with accuracy or not. Not only so, but 
leaving that question aside, he furnishes no explanation of the fact of the variations of 
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the Sed&rim in the use of the divine names and other differentiating phenomena. The 
work as a whole, however, is praiseworthy as a sober, scientific attempt to get at facts, 
and it is the best piece of work yet put out in this field by the opponents of historical 
criticism. 

Budde, K. Das Buck Hiob iibcrsetzt und erkldrt. Zweite neubearbeitete Auflage. 
[“ Gbttinger Handkommentar zum Alten Testament.”] Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1913. hriv+274 pages. M. 7.60. 

The first edition was published in 1896. It has held high rank among the com¬ 
mentaries upon Job, both on account of its scholarly method and because of its inde¬ 
pendence of judgment. Whereas other interpreters, for example, for the most part 
denied chap. 28 and the speeches of Elihu to the author of Job, Budde insisted that 
both portions were original, integral parts of the book. With similar independence, 
not to say originality, he found in the Elihu speeches the solution of the problem offered 
by the author of the book. This new edition adheres to these well-known views and 
indeed, in other respects, reveals little change of opinion on its author’s part. The 
new material in the book consists chiefly of the necessary reckoning with the literature 
of the last seventeen years. In this connection, Budde records himself as unconvinced 
by any of the more recent attempts to organize a metrical system for Hebrew poetry. 
The new edition exceeds its predecessor in bulk by only twenty-six pages. It brings 
the commentary abreast of the latest thought upon Job, and calls fresh attention to 
an interpretation of the book which is strikingly different from all others and worthy of 
most careful consideration. No more suggestive and stimulating interpretation exists 
and students cannot fail to learn from it, even where they cannot follow its leading. 

Smith, G. Adam. The Early Poetry of Israel in Its Physical and Social Origin . 
[The Schweich Lectures, 1910.] London: Oxford University Press, 1912. 
xi+102 pages. 35. 

This is the third series of Schweich Lectures to be published. The terms of the 
foundation call for lectures dealing with some aspect of biblical archaeology. The 
present series, like its predecessor, has very little to do with that subject. The first 
of the three lectures is given to the language, structure, and rhythms of early Hebrew 
poetry, the other two to its substance and spirit. Early poetry here includes every¬ 
thing prior to the eighth century b.c. All of this material is given in fresh translations, 
and much of it in transliteration also. The translations are printed in poetical lines 
and in strophical form, where strophes are found. The aim of these renderings is 
primarily to represent as nearly as possible the poetical form and characteristics of the 
Hebrew. In this attempt, a large measure of success has been attained. The trans¬ 
lations are vigorous and vital, the impression of strength for the most part being much 
more marked than that of beauty. In this copying of the original structures, the 
English arrangement and idiom necessarily suffer. 

On the vexed subject of Hebrew meter, Principal Smith is cautious and rightly 
refrains from indorsing any of the current theories that necessarily involve radical 
treatment of the Hebrew text. He goes little farther than the recognition of the 
poetic lines indicated by the parallelism and recognizes the necessity of admitting 
considerable variation in the length of these lines within the compass of a single poem, 
or even of a single strophe. 
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The running commentary on the various poems contributes many helpful exegeti- 
cal suggestions, and, with the many footnotes, furnishes a textual and philological 
basis for the translations. The first seven pages present an excellent estimate of the 
value of the Hebrew consonantal alphabet for poetical speech. This might well have 
been supplemented by illustrations of the important part played by the vowels in the 
production of strong and sonorous lines. This is the most original part of the book. 
The study as a whole is characterized by that balance of judgment so characteristic 
of all of this well-known expositor’s work. The homiletical glow and ethical passion 
in which his commentaries abound are ruled out here by the points of approach and 
the method of treatment. It is a scholar’s book. 

Strahan, James. The Book of Job Interpreted. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1913. 356 pages. 

This is a very excellent interpretation of the message of Job. The introduction’s 
presentation of the argument is especially fine. The book is adapted primarily for 
use by the general reader. It makes little, if any, contribution to the linguistic and 
textual problems of Job. But it reveals familiarity with the best modern literature 
and accepts the main modem views regarding the date, authorship, and unity of Job. 
The value of the work is in its appreciative sympathy with Job’s state of min d and its 
dear and thoughtful exposition of the various attitudes toward suffering represented 
in this great masterpiece of literature. The volume is well worth a place in the great L 
library of interpretation that has grown up around the Book of Job. 

Moore, G. F. The Literature of the Old Testament . [“The Home University 
Library of Modem Knowledge.’ 1 ] New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1913. 
256 pages. $0.50. 

Gray, G. B. A Critical Introduction to the Old Testament . [“Studies in 
Theology.”] New York: Scribner, 1913. xii+254 pages. $0.75. 

These two volumes, with the previously existing English works on Old Testament 
introduction, provide instruction adapted to every grade of student. The especial 
need met by these two books is that of the average Sunday-school teacher and the 
minister who knows no Hebrew. Both works are based upon the critical and historical 
method of Bible-study and represent approximately the same standpoint. They are 
a little less conservative than Driver and a little more cautious than Comill. Gray’s 
Introduction , with its smaller type and larger page, contains much more matter than 
Moore’s, and is, on the whole, adapted to the more highly educated reader. It lays 
emphasis upon the evidence at hand in support of its conclusions, while Moore has to 
satisfy himself with a statement of the conclusion and a minimum of evidence. Both 
treat the literature in the order in which the books occur in the Old Testament. Both 
give annotated bibliographies, of which Gray’s is much the fuller, since it includes 
commentaries and German books, both of which are excluded by Moore. Both are 
students’ books, being intended not so much for casual or consecutive reading as for 
careful study. Moore will be found profitable by anybody who cares enough for 
Bible-study to read a serious book upon the subject. Gray will appeal to a wide 
circle of students for whom such works as Driver’s Introduction are somewhat too 
heavy and technical. They are both distinctly popular works of the highest order, 
being based upon the most exact scholarship, but presenting their results in simple 
form, freed from the impedimenta of scholasticism. 
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Jastrow, Morris, Jr. Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens. 20 und 21 
Lieferungen. Giessen: Topelmann, 1913. xx+184 pages. M. 3. 

This brings to an end the great task Professor Jastrow set for himself when he 
undertook to rewrite his Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians in German. These 
two instalments contain the last twenty-five pages of the long chapter on omens of 
certain kinds. In addition, we find a full set of indexes—one to the tablets of the 
Kouyunjik collection referred to in these volumes, one to the various published trans¬ 
lations of Assyrian and Babylonian texts; a glossary of all the Assyrian and Babylonian 
words used; a list of the names and objects treated; a list of the various authors cited; 
an index of biblical passages; and a list of addenda et corrigenda. 

The preface for the second volume, which is attached to these final pages, is of 
much interest. We gladly learn that Professor Jastrow has in hand a further work 
upon the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, viz., a volume upon the myths, temples, 
and cults. It is of interest also to read Professor Jastrow’s frank confession of his 
conversion to the acceptance of Sumerian as an actual, once-living language. The 
author has placed all later workers upon the religion of Babylonia and Assyria under 
the greatest of obligations to himself. His monumental work is not only a mine of 
information, but also an invaluable interpretation of the facts it so abundantly offers. 
May the enthusiasm and energy which have made possible the completion of this 
stupendous task find abundant opportunity and scope for similar activity for many 
years to come. 

Eissfeldt, Otto. Der Maschal im Allen Testament. Eine wortgesckichtliche 
Untersuchung nebst einer literorgeschichtlichen Untersuchung der blTE 
genannten “ Volkssprickwort” und “Spottlied.” [Beihefte zur Zeitschrift 
fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXIV.] Giessen: Topelmann, 
1913. 72 pages. M. 3. 

This is a careful study of the Hebrew word bpp. The author first of all reviews 
the main efforts to trace the two conceptions “rule” and “resemble,” associated 
with this group of consonants, to a common origin and shows the inadequacy of the 
explanation offered. He himself wisely refrains from seeking to identify the two. 
He then proceeds to his main task of differentiating precisely among the various 
meanings borne by bpp. He finds two lines of development in the usage from the 
original meaning “to be like”: on the one side, the popular proverb, from which 
proceeded the taunt-song and the “wisdom-proverb ” directly, from the latter of which 
came the “didactic discourse”; on the other side, the parable, from which came 
the prophetic oracle. 

This word-study is followed by a brief study of two of the types of literature 
denoted by bpp, viz., the popular proverb and the taunt-song. The whole task 
shows full acquaintance with the literature of the subject and a thoroughly scientific 
methodology. 

Driver, S. R. Notes on the Hebrew Text and the Topography of the Books of 
Samuel. With an Introduction on Hebrew Palaeography and the Ancient 
Versions and Facsimiles of Inscriptions and Maps. 2d. ed. revised and 
enlarged. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913. cxvi+390 pages. 125. 

For twenty-three years Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel 
has rendered splendid service in introducing students to the problems and methods of 
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textual criticism as applied to the Old Testament. This new edition brings the work 
up to date and equips it for another quarter of a century of usefulness. The new 
edition exceeds the old in compass by 114 pages. Much of this space is taken up with 
information regarding the place-names in Samuel and their identification. This 
subject has received so much attention as to warrant its especial mention in the title 
of the new edition. Of much value in this connection are the four new maps. Two 
new facsimiles join the four old ones, viz., the Gezer tablet and one of the Assuan 
Aramaic papyri. In the philological and textual notes account is taken of the work 
that has been done in these fields since the appearance of the first edition. The 
author's characteristic caution marks his attitude toward the many new propositions 
for emendation and lexicography which he records. Any proposal along these lines 
which secures his assent has little to fear from the criticism of scholarship as a whole. 
The new edition is a much more useful book than its predecessor, especially by reason 
of its topographical contribution, and is a credit in every way to British scholarship. 

Studies in Jewish Literature: Issued in honor of Professor K&ufmann Kohler, 

Ph.D., President of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. Berlin: 

Reimer, 1913. vii+301 pages. 

One of the compensations of scholarship is seen in the readiness of pupils and 
friends to contribute such a collection of papers as Studies in Jewish Literature —a 
most fitting tribute to a ripe friend, scholar, and teacher on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, May 10, 1913. Twenty-two articles grace this volume. The first two are 
biographical and the last is bibliographical. The remainder are discussions of interest 
in theology, history, archaeology, exegesis, etc. Some of the notable articles by 
foreigners are: “The Decalogue in Art," by Israel Abrahams of Cambridge; “ Satzung 
vom Sinai,” by Wilhelm Bacher of Budapest; “Die Zurechtweisung der Seele,” by 
Ignaz Goldziher of Budapest; “Die Ehe zwischen Onkel und Nichte,” by Samuel 
Krauss of Vienna; “The Levirate Marriage in Jewish Law,” by Israel I. Mattuck of 
London; “ Midrash Fragment,” by S. Schechter of New York. Some of these articles 
and others not named are splendid contributions, but brief, of course, to their respec¬ 
tive departments of study and research. The contributions of such men as H. G. 
Endow, Henry Englander, and Ephraim Frisch are a fitting commentary on the 
substantial work done by Dr. Kohler in his long and honorable career. 

Goldin, Hyman E. Mishnah—A Digest of Basic Principles of the Early 

Jewish Jurisprudence. Baba Meziah (.Middle Gate), Order IV , Treatise II. 

New York: Putnam, 1913. 199 pages. $1.50. 

Law students who wish to know some of the finesse of ancient Jewish law should 
dip into “ Baba Meziah.” The author has translated and annotated one Treatise (II). 
The annotations cover about as much space as the translation, and are far more 
interesting to the layman. The themes treated are artides lost and found, helping 
in unloading and loading animals, bailments, bargain and sale of personalty, usury 
and usurious contracts, contracts for hiring, liability of pledges, removal of bailment 
by bailee, hiring of laborers, borrowing of animals, letting land to farm, etc. Hints 
here and there throw light on Old Testament customs, but the bulk of the material 
will have little interest for the popular reader, or even Bible student. The learning 
displayed is considerable, and the form and make-up of the work is pleasing. 
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Cheyne, T. K. The Veil of Hebrew History . London: A. & C. Black; New 
York: Macmillan, 1913. xiii+161 pages. 

Old Testament students who wish to get entangled in the mazes of modern con¬ 
jecture should peer through “ The Veil of Hebrew History.’ 9 The author’s frankness is 
always refreshing, and his extensive knowledge rather commanding. He states that 
“this work, like its predecessors, consists partly of certainties, partly of pioneering 
conjectures’’ (p. vii). He is digging down to uncover the foundations of Hebrew 
history. That foundation is practically found in North Arabia, and the most influen¬ 
tial people in that region were the Yera^me’elites. Even the Philistines as Ethbalite 
people were only one of the many offshoots of that powerful people (p. 13). Baal 
was another name for Yerafcme’el (p. 17). Proceeding through the Old Testament 
the author so handles the text that he finds, whenever desirable, most vicious early 
corruptions of the term Yer&hme’el. Thus the veil is lifted: the hordes of North 
Arabia poured in, with Yeralpme’el at their head, and laid the foundations for Israel’s 
political and religious life in pre-Israelitish times. Doubtless North Arabia had 
some part in the settlement of Palestine, but we are not yet ready to base our evidence 
mainly on such “pioneering conjectures’’ as lie behind this theory. 

Brooke, A. E., and McLean, Norman. The Old Testament in Greek . Vol. I, 

The Octateuch. Part III, Numbers and Deuteronomy. Cambridge: 

University Press, 1911. 

This section of the new Cambridge Septuagint is worthy of the same generous 
reception accorded the earlier parts (see American Journal of Theology, July, 1909, 
pp. 446 f. and April, 1910, pp. 286 ff.). This new instalment contains the books of 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. The most important new textual materials available 
for this part of the work are the Washington Codex of Deuteronomy whose variations 
have been pretty generally noted. It may be well to add that this work is not a 
critical edition of the Septuagint but only an elaborate presentation of materials 
available for the reconstruction of the text. The text here given is that of Codex 
Vaticanus, essentially as printed by Swete. The extensive footnotes aim to cite 
all the variations of the uncial MSS, with additional data from the more important 
cursives, versions, and quotations of ancient writers. 

Jastrow, Morris, Jr. Bildermappe tur Religion Babylonians und Assyrians. 

Giessen: Tdpelmann, 1912. 12^X9$ inches; 24 pages of text and 56 

plates. M. 12. 

The sweep of centuries covered in Jastrow’s Religion Babylonians und Assyrians 
brings into the limelight the whole pantheon of those peoples. To illumine those 
two large volumes of discussion the author has edited a collection of the native portraits, 
statues, statuettes, mythical representations, symbols, and other ancient figures of the 
gods, goddesses, and representations of the life in which those divinities were active. 
On the fifty-six plates there are 273 cuts, large and small, from every period of 
Assyro-Babylonian history. The last sixteen plates are reproductions of seals from 
Ward’s Seal Cylinders of Western Asia . 

Most of the figures on the first forty plates are reproduced from standard pictures 
and portraits well known to Assyriologists. The author’s classification and his text 
explanations of the figures are the points at which the collection becomes of ri gnificanj 
value. The entire mass of cuts is grouped under ten categories, viz: (1) Sumerian and 
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Semitic types, (2) gods and goddesses, (3) symbols of gods, (4) guardian spirits, (5) 
demons, (6) ritual, (7) temple architecture, (8) graves, (9) mythical representations, 
(io)seal cylinders. To the gratification of the student the pictures are again listed 
and the present location of each named, whether in public or private collections. To 
those who require or desire a visual representation of the so-called personages discussed 
in the Religion Babylonians und Assyrians this volume is invaluable. As a collection 
of religious archaeological data they deserve especial mention. 

Zadeh, H. Kazem. Relation d’un pblerinage d la Mecque en iqio-iqii . Paris: 

Leroux, 1912. 84 pages. 

Some unfamiliar aspects of the annual pilgrimage to Mecca are presented in this 
work by a Persian consular official at Jiddah. It is a unique collection of facts relating 
to the practical workings of the Haj. The economic organization of the Persian sec¬ 
tion, Jiddah and Mecca and the local authorities of each, the pilgrims and the cere¬ 
monies of the pilgrimage are discussed in succession, with a wealth of interesting first¬ 
hand information. There are some good illustrations. Students of this strange 
religious survival will find much of interest and value in Zadeh’s little book. No 
other account of the Haj brings it so near to modem life and reality as this. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND PATRISTICS 

Larfeld, Wilhelm. Grieckisch-dcutsche Synopse der vier neutestamentlichen 
Evangelien . Nach liUrarhistorischen Gesichtspuhkten und mil tcxtkritischen 
Apparat. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911. xxxii-h 180 pages. Paper, M. 24. 
Larf eld's Synopse is a stately, well printed volume, with the Greek text of Nestle 
on the left-hand page, and Luther’s German as revised for the German-Evangelical 
Conference of Churches, on the right. It results that text and translation sometimes 
disagree, e.g., Mark 1:1,2. Words or parts.of words shared by one gospel with another, 
are in heavy-faced type, but this rule is not rigidly observed, e.g., the Malachi quota¬ 
tion in Mark 1:2 is not heavy-faced, though it stands, in another connection, in 
Matthew and Luke. This rule also leaves the Old Testament quotations and remin¬ 
iscences, so advantageously emphasized in Hort’s text, undistinguished. The inclu¬ 
sion of the Fourth Gospel is defended in the preface because of its religious worth, and 
possibly historical value. Of course the chief objector to such inclusion is the Fourth 
Gospel itself, which so generally defies the effort to interweave it with the Synoptists. 
The difference in text between Greek and German involves also a difference in the 
accompanying apparatus of readings, in Greek and German. The order of sections 
is in general that of Mark; where Mark is wanting, Matthew is followed. It would 
have been a convenience to users of the Synopse if section numbers were carried at the 
top of the page, since, in seeking a certain section long sections like 49, 66, 78, hinder 
one’s search. The system of numbering page-openings instead of pages is an interest¬ 
ing return to a practice sometimes met with in manuscripts. It is really unfortunate 
that a more modem German text was not available; even the English revision of 1881 
reflects a more critical Greek base than Larfeld’s German rests on. Nor is the Greek 
text free from fault: the pretty well discredited dpe\if&it still stands in Mark 7:11. 
Larf eld’s order of columns, Mark—Matthew—Luke—John, is a disturbing one, and 
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further unfortunate since it removes Mark from proximity to Luke. The placing of 
Mark between the two gospels in which it is reproduced has very real advantages for 
close comparison. Larfeld’s manuscript designations are the old ones; thus W repre¬ 
sents 14 small fragments of the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries; the new W, with 
the extraordinary readings so far published from it, is unnoticed. The apparatus 
seems accurate in general, though Alexandrinus and Sangallensis read &tufnpdXKorra » 
(A*-re» ?), not p&Xkorra t, in Mark 1:16. But it may fairly be questioned of what 
use much of this apparatus will be to users of the Greek part of the Harmony. For 
the German part, of course, it may aid the scholarly reader to correct the text. A 
concise and intelligent statement as to the chief textual materials, manuscripts, ver¬ 
sions, and fathers, constitutes the introduction. John Gwynn’s claim to have identi¬ 
fied the Philoxenian Apocalypse is either unknown to Larfeld or disallowed by him 
(p. xiv). It is a mistake to say that Dr. Hort considered the Old Syriac to represent 
the Syrian text (p. xx); Dr. Hort’s statement is the precise opposite (Introduction, 
p. 163). One cannot help wishing that Dr. Hort’s keen and masterly Introduction 
were more widely understood in Germany. 

An acquaintance with his discussion of Internal Evidence of Groups and Docu¬ 
ments would have saved Larfeld from naively asking (p. xxiii) what guaranty we have 
that Vaticanus and Sinaiticus were not preserved just because they were anciently 
neglected as of little worth. It is such superficial knowledge of Dr. Hort’s theory that 
invalidates much recent criticism of it. 

In conclusion, it may be doubted whether a harmony can be produced which 
shall alike successfully meet the demands of the historical and the literary criticism of 
the Synoptists, still less of all four Gospels. The literary study of the Synoptists calls 
for the distinction, long since (1904) made by Burton, of the parallel material in their 
parallel sections from that in their non-parallel sections. It also demands the presen¬ 
tation of much gospel material twice: once where it falls in its own gospel, and again 
where it is set opposite its parallel in a non-parallel section of another gospel. For 
either purpose the text of each gospel should be exhibited in its continuity, so far 
as possible, even at the expense of some repetition. In these regards Larfeld’s work 
marks no particular advance upon its predecessors. It will, however, undoubtedly 
find a constituency, and serve some at least of the more general purposes of a gospel 
harmony. The Greek text and the German are also issued separately. 

Jacquier, E. Le Nouveau Testament dans I’Sglise chrltienne. Tome II, 

“Le Texte du Nouveau Testament.” Paris: Lecoffre, 1913. 535 pages. 

Fr. 3. so. 

Jacquier presents an admirably clear and compact summary of the materials and 
history of the New Testament text. The work of scholars of all schools is described, 
and if Jacquier does not always give a decided verdict upon matters of controversy, 
he undertakes to present the evidence on both sides. His list of papyrus fragments 
of New Testament text is reasonably full (p. 109), but the new oxyrhynchus volume 
(Part IX) has already added two more to the list. Scant justice is done the recent 
important efforts of Leipoldt and others to establish the late date of the Bohairic 
version. Jacquier denies (p. 528) to textual criticism any importance for Christian 
dogma, which is “attested in the New Testament by authentic and undisputed texts;” 
yet it is good to find accomplished Roman Catholic scholars dealing broadly with the 
textual study of the Greek New Testament, whatever their expectation of it may be. 
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Charles, R. H. Immortality: Or, The Rise and Development of the Belief 

in a Future Life in Judaism and Christianity. (The Drew Lecture for 

1912.) Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912. 38 pages, is. 

For twenty years Dr. Charles has been writing ably, helpfully, and voluminously 
upon the Hebrew, Jewish, and Primitive Christian eschatology. His Book of Enoch 
was first published in 1893 ( new edition in 1912), his Eschatology in 1899, his Ency¬ 
clopedia Biblica art. “Apocalyptic Literature” also in 1899, and numerous monographs 
on Jewish pseudepigrapha have come from his pen since that time. 

In the present Drew Lecture he has given a concise statement of Biblical escha¬ 
tology, according to his most mature study of the subject. His views are of primary 
interest to all who are working historically, or even normatively, in the religious doc¬ 
trine of immortality. He distinguishes the partly synonymous terms eschatology and 
apocalyptic: eschatology is strictly the doctrine of the last things, and so we have an 
eschatology of apocalyptic and an eschatology of prophecy. But apocalyptic takes 
an infinitely wider sweep; it sketches in outline the history of the world and of mankind, 
the origin of evil and its course, the ultimate triumph of righteousness and the final 
consummation of all things. It was a Semitic philosophy of religion. 

Apocalyptic contributed to the Christian faith three imperishable elements: 
(1) the belief in the blessed future life; (2) the expectation of a new heaven and a new 
earth, that is, a spiritual kingdom; (3) the idea that the end of the present world will 
be catastrophic. Dr. Charles holds firmly to the church’s doctrine of immortality, on 
the ground of present as well as past religious experience: philosophy or even psychical 
research may render some negative help, but into the full inheritance of the faithful 
the individual cannot enter by such arguments. Only through personal communion 
with the Fount of Life is man enabled to rise into the eternal life. In such com¬ 
munion his doubtings vanish, his assurance of a share in the blessed hereafter grows 
in strength and volume, and the essential interests and issues of his life are more and 
more lifted above the horizons of time and set in divine relations that are commen¬ 
surate only with the limits of an immortal’s years. 

Knopf, Rudolf. Die Briefe Petri und Judd. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck und 

Ruprecht, 1912. 329 pages. M. 6.40. 

The first four editions of the Meyer Commentary on the Epistles of Peter and that 
of Jude were by Huther. The fifth and sixth editions were by Kiihl. This seventh 
edition is a wholly independent work by Knopf. It is in every way worthy of 
the great series to which it belongs. 

The greater part of the book is concerned with I Peter. The most probable date 
of origin is the period 81-90 a.d. The view most generally held is that the place of 
composition was Rome (Babylon, 5:13), but Knopf thinks it more likely that the 
letter was written in Asia Minor, probably the province of Asia. 

The preaching of Christ to the spirits in prison was to the fallen “sons of God,”as 
Spitta pointed out in 1890. Knopf thinks it unfortunate that commentators and 
students of the passage have not followed the lead of Spitta. He was mistaken, how¬ 
ever, in supposing that the preaching was by the pre-existent Christ through Enoch: 
Christ himself preached to the fallen angels after his death. This also is the view of 
Gunkel. 

But how about the preaching to the dead in 4:6? What has been claimed for 
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the former passage Knopf allows for this. All of the dead heard the gospel preached 
and had the opportunity to believe. So the thought of the universal scope of Chris¬ 
tianity, which was a valued possession of the early church, is conserved. 

The Epistle of Jude is pseudonymous. The time is 80-100 aj>.; not later, 
because it is unlikely that then so extreme a libertinism would have gotten a foothold, 
and it is best to put it not far from the Nicolai tans of the Apocalypse. It arose in the 
East, in the circle of churches for which it was intended. The place was perhaps 
Syria, where the memory of the brethren of the Lord was best retained. The Syrian 
church, however, did not at first give it a place in the Canon. 

II Peter is certainly the latest writing of the Canon. The letters of Paul are 
already holy Scripture, alongside of which he places rd» Xonrd* 7 pa<pds (3:16). The 
author of I Peter lives in the Septuagint, but in II Peter there is no real citation from 
the Septuagint. The lack of originality is displayed in the appropriation of Jude. 
The time is 150-180 ad. The work was intended for circles in which Jude was 
unknown. It was written in Asia Minor or Egypt. 

Dewick, E. E. Primitive Christian Eschatology . [The Hulsean Prize Essay 

for 1908]. Cambridge: The University Press, 1912. 20+416 pages. 

105 . 

This volume is comprehensive in scope, beginning with an examination of Old 
Testament teaching, proceeding next to the apocalyptic literature of later Judaism, 
to Jesus’ teaching and the teaching of the apostles, and finally to the teaching of 
Christianity in the subapostolic age. The last section of the book deals with the 
evidential value of primitive Christian eschatology. Three appendices give brief 
summaries of the eschatological views of the Babylonians, Egyptians, and Persians. 

While the book is interesting throughout, attention naturally centers upon the 
author’s interpretation of Jesus’ teaching on this subject. The author is not a “con¬ 
sistent eschatologist,” though he believes Jesus did interpret his Messiahship to some 
extent eschatologically. Jesus’ thinking was fundamentally ethical and religious; 
“only when the evil is finally conquered by the good will the ideal of the Kingdom of 
God be truly realized.” As for the process by which this result is to be reached, was 
it to be a catastrophic consummation or a gradual development of the forces of good ? 
Both ideas are found in Jesus* teaching. Yet its general trend was to the effect that 
the final triumph of good will be brought about through the miraculous interposition 
of God. If we modems find it hard to harmonize these two elements in Jesus’ teaching 
we are exhorted to remember that “the whole truth of so vast a theme as cosmic 
eschatology is doubtless broader than the measure of man’s mind, and may include 
elements which we fancy to be irreconcilable with one another.” 

Wobsley, F. W. The Apocalypse of Jesus y Being a Step in the Search for the 

Historical Christ. Londpn: Bennett, 1912. 362 pages. 7 s. 6 d. 

It is really quite remarkable to find in these days an interpreter who attacks the 
problem of Jesus’ self-consciousness from the Johannine point of view. Worsley will 
not allow in the least that Jesus adopted contemporary Jewish eschatological views. 
He sought on the other hand to correct these perversions. The Jewish apocalyptic 
literature had so filled men’s minds with erroneous ideas “that Jesus found it impos¬ 
sible to eradicate them during his lifetime.Even his disciples proved to be no 

exception to the rule.” To be sure Jesus used apocalyptic language, but because of its 
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popularity and forcefulness and in order “to warn his followers against a too literal 
interpretation as touching either himself or others.” He himself was not really sub¬ 
ject to the thought-limitations of his time. He detected errors in contemporary 
thinking, foresaw the future of Christianity, and meant by the Kingdom of God the 
church which he formally founded. Hence it is the Fourth Gospel which gives us the 
self-revelation of Jesus most truly. “His life was an apocalypse in action, which 
was meant to be a correction of all the foreshadowing literature, but which was as 
wrongly understood even by his most intimate friends as all that had been written 
beforehand had been.” 

Goethals, Augustin. Melanges d’histoire du Christianisme . TroisiSme 
partie: J6sus & Jerusalem. Paris: Fischbacher, 1912. 81 pages. Fr. 3. 
This third instalment of Goethals’ miscellanies deals with Jesus' choice of the 
twelve, his claim to kingship, the Last Supper, his relations with the Sanhedrin and 
with Pilate. In appendices the following subjects are discussed: the lists of the 
Twelve, Luke and the Apocalypse, the term “Son of Man,” Annas and CaiaphAs, 
the legend of Judas, and the Temple inscription. Along with the Christian sources 
the Slavonic version of Josephus has been drawn upon occasionally for additional 
information. It will be remembered that the first part of these miscellanies was 
entitled Josephe Umoin de JSsus, where the historical worth of this material was rated 
highly, indeed seemingly too highly (see American Journal of Theology , April, 1912. 
pp. 320 ff.). 

Menzies, Allan. The Second Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Corinthians. 
Introduction, text, English translation, and notes. New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1912. lviii-}-in pages. $1.00. 

This serviceable commentary resembles in form the same author’s volume on 
Mark entitled The Earliest Gospel . The Greek text with paragraph headings stands 
on one page, an English rendering is given on the opposite page, and more than a 
half of nearly every page is used for footnotes. These deal, for the most part, with 
historical and theological items of interpretation. The introduction treats a number 
of interesting questions. The Delphi inscription is thought to furnish an absolute 
date for Pauline chronology and so to fix the apostle’s arrival in Corinth early'in the 
year 50 ajd. Between I and II Corinthians Paul had written a harsh letter and had 
paid the Corinthians a hasty visit, but the suggestion that this painful letter is now 
to be found in n Corinthians, chaps. 10-13, 1S rejected. English commentaries on 
H Corinthians are not plentiful and Menzies’ book forms a welcome addition to the list. 

Fiebig, Paul. Die Gleichnisreden Jesu im Lichte der rabbinischen Gleichnisse 
des neutestamentlichen Zeitalters. Ein Beitrag zum Streit um die 
“Christusmythe” und eine Widerlegung der Gleichnistheorie Jiilichers. 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1912. xii+284 pages. M. 5. 

Fiebig, who so strenuously insists on the fundamental importance of Rabbinical 
studies for New Testament interpretation, here applies his principle to the exposition 
of Jesus’ parables. In doing this he severely criticizes jUlicher for deficiencies at this 
point. On the other hand he regards it absurd for Drews to put forward rabbinic 
parables as so similar to those of Jesus that one may suppose the gospel parables to be 
fictitious products from Jewish models. The first section of the book translates and 
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interprets a selection of rabbinic parables from the New Testament period. Then 
follows a discussion of the significance of these for an estimate of Jesus’ parabolic 
teaching. Here the author works out his criticisms of Jttlicher and Drews. The 
book contains some valuable materials but is not always convincing. 

Schlatter, A. Die Gemeinde in der apostolischen Zeit und im Mis sumsgebiei. 
Das Wunder in der Synagoge . GUtersloh: Bertelsmann, 1912. 86 pages. 
M. 1.50. 

The first part of this brochure is concerned with the life of the early Christian 
community. It is found to have developed new phases while preserving genuine 
historic continuity from Jesus. The spirit guided this development, which was also 
along natural lines. Though the early church was divided on the question of legalism 
yet Christendom, as a whole, was essentially united. 

The second part of the pamphlet treats of miracles in the synagogue, and is 
prompted by Fiebig’s criticism of Schlatter’s Theologie des Ncucn Testaments as defect¬ 
ive in this respect. Against Fiebig, Schlatter still holds that the gospel miracles find 
no parallel in the religion of contemporary Judaism. 

Trotter, E. B. The Royal Progress of Our Lord and Its Significance , Being 
Critical and Practical Thoughts on Luke 9:51 — 18:14. London: Ousley 
(no date). 5s. 

The main purpose of this volume is to defend the historicity and the homiletic 
worth of Luke’s so-called Perean section. This is thought to be a record of the events 
which transpired during Jesus’ last journey to Jerusalem. On the whole, the arrange¬ 
ment is held to be chronological and the evangelist has not woven together in this 
section materials from different sources. The journey began after the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles and was pursued leisurely, thus giving it the character of a royal procession. 
Its value for homiletical purposes is on that very account assumed to be especially 
significant. While this section of the third gospel no doubt offers many critical prob¬ 
lems, it is questionable whether our author has contributed anything of essential value 
toward their solution. 

Creusen, J. Tabulae Fontium Traditionis Christianae (ad Annum 1563) in 
Usum Scholarum. Friburgi Brisgoviae: Herder, 1911. VII Tabulae, pages 
viii. M. 0.40. 

These charts are designed to show graphically the development of Christian 
literature outside the New Testament, the chronological relations of heresies, councils, 
and schools, and the papal reigns from the death of Peter, which Creusen sets in 67, 
to the end of the Council of Trent (damnat Novatores saeculi XVI) in 1563. A con¬ 
venient list of Popes since 1566 completes the work. While some details are of 
course open to dispute (the Acta Pauli should replace the Acta Pauli et Theclae; the 
twelfth pope’s name is almost certainly Eleutherus, not Eleutherius; Quadratus is 
omitted from the list of Apologists; Hamack dates the Apology of Aristides between 
138 and 147, not 141; the Epistle to Diognetus should not be treated as a unit, Wiclef 
should be Wiclif), the charts and lists seem to have been carefully prepared, and, of 
course from the dogmatic point of view, clearly arranged. They will prove convenient 
helps to the co-ordination of the facts of literary and ecclesiastical Christian history. 
While Wiclif, Hus, and Luther naturally fall in the Heresies column, the results of 
Protestant scholarship are frankly made use of in the earlier charts, where on points 
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of especial difficulty, the opinions of different scholars are concisely cited. A more 
historical scholar might have interwoven the canonical with the uncanonical writings 
of the first chart, and given a true historical impression thereby, but that would hardly 
have been possible for the scholar to whom we owe these charts. 

Lake, Kirsopp. The Apostolic Fathers , with an English Translation . Vol. I, 
I Clement, II Clement, Ignatius Polycarp, Didache Barnabas [Loeb 
Library] New York; Macmillan, 1912. viii+409 pages. $1.50. 

The editors of the Loeb Library have done well in securing Professor Lake of 
Leyden to edit and translate the apostolic Fathers. Hanner’s Lightfoot has hitherto 
offered the best combination of Greek text and English translation, but textual 
materials have increased since its production, and its cost has limited its circulation. 
Professor Lake’s two volumes when completed will cost rather less than Lightfoot’s 
one. Lake’s method like Lightfoot’s includes short introductions, Greek texts with 
few textual notes, and English translations; only these last accompany the text, 
occupying the opposite page, instead of following it, as in Lightfoot. For class use 
we shall still have to use some small text edition, like Funk or Gebhardt. Lake’s 
introductions give concise information as to the date, authorship and manuscript 
tradition of each document. They are in general intelligent and adequate. The 
testimony of Irenaeus, Haer. 3:3:3, as to the date of the disturbance at Corinth 
might well have been mentioned as the leading piece of external evidence as to the 
date of I Clement. It is of course one leaf, not one page, of I Clement, that is wanting 
in Alexandrinus (p. 5). Lake notes the scriptural treatment of I Clement in Alex- 
andrinus and the Strassburg Coptic, but not the fact that in the Syriac too, Clement 
appears as part of the New Testament. In dealing with the Didache the more primi¬ 
tive Latin Doctrina which seems to be the key to the problem, might have been more 
emphasized. It clearly puts an end to tKe idea, favored before its discovery, of a 
Jewish Two Ways document, and it is perhaps strange that Professor Lake fails to 
note this. Indeed it is at this point, where the relations of Barnabas in its long and 
short forms and Didache in its long and short forms are concerned, that these intro¬ 
ductions are least satisfactory. It is at least possible that their relationships are more 
complex than Professor Lake has suggested. . 

Professor Lake has prepared his own Greek text, taking due account of recent 
discoveries of textual materials. A word about previous editions might have enriched 
his short introduction, without burdening it. Consistency is the most difficult achieve¬ 
ment for an editor, and Lake has not always achieved it. He reads mbt/iQ f against 
both Greek manuscripts in I Clem. 53:4, but retains nrfOap&t in 33:1, 45:7. fpqfw, 
Bar. 4:8, and Bar. 14:3, are doubtless both admissible, but roOr * f<rrir, Tral. 

7:2 is better than tovt&tif, I Clem. 25:1, Bar. 6:14, 10:3, Tral. 10:1, Rom. 7:1. 
'Hrcuaf seems strange in the work of an English scholar, and can hardly any longer 
be preferred to 'Hrafat. Scriptural quotations are not distinguished in the text but 
their sources are indicated in the side margin. The English text is accompanied with 
convenient side summaries. Lake’s rendering is less archaic than was Hanner’s 
Lightfoot. There are a few slight inaccuracies; Bryennius (p. 5) is oftener Bryennios, 
pp. 35 <>> 306,338- Bensley, p. 6, Schubert, p .170, hWra, p. 346, 6po\oy&*aPTa, p. 132, 
and &par, p. 146, may be noted for improvement in a later edition. On the whole 
Professor Lake’s work is well done and his volume is a welcome addition to the 
literature of the apostolic Fathers. It is gratifying that early Christian literature is 
to be included in the Loeb Library. 
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Lohmeyer, Ernst. Diatheke. Ein Beit rag zur Erkl&rung des neutestament - 
lichen Begriffs. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. vi+180 pages. M. 6. 

Close upon Behind treatment of AuUHjiai (cf. this Journal , January, 1913, p. 148) 
comes a new discussion of the word’s meaning, which forms the second issue of the 
Untersuchungen sum Neuen Testament, edited by Hans Windisch. Lohmeyer carries 
the lexical investigation into greater detail, and his book is a half larger than Behm's, 
but his conclusion is essentially the same. The word “testament” best translates 
8 ia(Hiicri, but as the LXX and the New Testament use the term, it means the gracious 
gift of the divine goodness. Not a covenant between man and God, but God’s 
ordering for man’s weal. The book fitly closes with a quotation from Luther: “And 
so the little word Testament is a brief summing up of all the wonders and graces of 
God, in Christ fulfilled.” 

Frey, Johannes. Der Schluss des Markus Evangeliums und die Erscheinungen 
des Aufcrstandenen. Leipzig: Deichert, 1913. 16 pages. M. 0.40. 

In a pamphlet of sixteen pages, Johannes Frey, Privatdosent at Dorpat, argues 
ably that the primitive tradition localized the first appearances of the risen Jesus in 
Jerusalem, not in Galilee. Mark, usually taken as the chief witness to the “Galilean 
tradition,” really belongs, claims Frey, on the other side. The allusion to Galilee in 
14:28 is (quite correctly) shown to be an interpolation, but the angel’s message in 
16:7 remains. Frey urges that the statement that the women “said nothing to any¬ 
one, for they were afraid,” is intelligible only as expressing Mark’s belief that the 
disciples did not go to Galilee and see Jesus there, but, on the contrary, saw him in 
Jerusalem. This is keen, but hardly convincing. The angel does not command the 
disciples to return to Galilee, but assumes (what is most natural) such return home 
after the feast and announces only that Jesus will be there before them and on their 
arrival will show himself to them. The women’s silence would not keep the disciples 
in Jerusalem, but would simply leave them unprepared for the Galilean vision. 

Mofeatt, James. The Theology of the Gospels. New York: Scribner, 1913. 
x+254 pages. $0.75 net. 

In this concise work of five chapters, the first is introductory; the others deal 
respectively with the eschatology of the gospels (or of Jesus), Jesus’ thought of God, 
his thought of his own person, and the Holy Spirit. Of these, that on the God of 
Jesus is most satisfactory, that on eschatology most critical and controversial. Moffatt 
finds genuine eschatology, and even apocalyptic elements, in Jesus* thought, but these 
are not central or normative, and the kingdom is present at least as truly as it is 
future. Many will disagree here, but Moffatt’s impartial weighing of the data is a 
model for such discussion. The treatment of the Fourth Gospel apart from the 
Synoptics, yet as belonging in the same line of development and not wholly alien to 
their intent, is a further instance of a judicial mediation between extreme views. 
Admirable method and sympathetic appreciation unite in making this a valuable con¬ 
tribution to the understanding of the religious ideas which dominated primitive 
Christianity. 

Emmet, Cyril W. St. Pauls Epistle to the Galatians. With Index and Map. 
London: Robert Scott, 1912. xxxi+68 pages. 3$. 6 d. 

The author of this brief but scholarly commentary adopts the South Galatian 
theory of the location of the churches of Galatia, agrees with Lake in identifying the 
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visit to Jerusalem recorded in Galatians, chap. 2, with that of Acts, chap. 11, and in 
making this letter the earliest of all the extant epistles of Paul. The commentary is 
very compact, the argument and evidence for the position taken being stated very 
briefly or not at all. The writer is evidently familiar with the evidence, including that 
furnished by recent studies of the papyri and the mystery religions, and with the 
opinions of modem exegetes. It is perhaps an inevitable result of the brevity of the 
book that it is more successful in setting forth the meaning of individual sentences 
than in expounding the course of thought as a whole. 

Souter, A. The Text and Canon of the New Testament. New York: Scribner, 

1913. xi+254 pages. $0.75 net. 

Mr. Souter’s new volume is a most admirable addition to the “Studies in 
Theology” issued by the Scribners. Not only does it contain all the information 
that could reasonably be expected in a volume of this size and purpose, not only are 
the facts and theories it presents as up to date as is humanly possible, but Mr. Souter 
has further succeeded in producing a most pleasing and readable book. Aside from a 
good presentation of the general held, the strongest feature of the book lies in the 
sections on Latin versions. Not that the other versions are slighted. Though one 
may object to Mr. Souter’s constant use of the doubtful term Assyrian newly coming 
into undeserved vogue for the more usual Syrian, though one may still entertain 
reasonable doubt as to whether Tatian wrote his Diatessaron in Greek and himself 
translated it into Syriac as Mr. Souter unhesitatingly assumes, though one may not 
feel as sure as Mr. Souter seems to of the texts published as Philoxenian and Harclean, 
yet here too Mr. Souter follows very good authorities. But the author’s particular 
strength lies in the field of the Latin versions. 

In the history of the Canon Mr. Souter is inclined to follow Z&hn, especially the 
latter’s little Grundriss der GtsckichU des ncutestamentlichcn Kanons , to which he gives 
deservedly high praise. Leipoldt, on the other hand, is given what seems to the reviewer 
slightly less credit than is due him. Here too, however, Mr. Souter gives no mere 
r&uml of another’s conclusions, but work of his own, and such work as is well worth 
noting. 

Minor objections are: on p. 124, in the midst of a summary of Hort, Mr. Souter 
presents a view of his own on the origin of the Western text in a manner which might 
easily lead the lay reader to believe that this was Hort’s opinion; on p. 51 “these 
epistles ” should be more clearly defined. Further we note the following errata: p. 140, 

1. 5, read “wrong” for “wrongous”; p. 151, note 3, read “more happy” or “more 
than”; p. 162, in the next to the last line, read “ Smym ” for “Zf»yr»”; p. 186, l. 26, 
for “outwith” read “out of.” Or perhaps Mr. Souter could still further improve this 
last and a few other sentences in a second edition, which we hope will be speedily 
demanded. 

Stark, Alonzo Rosecrans. The Christology of the Apostolic Fathers. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1912. xii+60 pages. 

Before Mr. Stark made his investigation the Christology of the Apostolic 
Fathers had not appeared as a development. His research revealed three well- 
defined groups. In the first group are: Clement of Rome, the Didache, and the l 
Fragments of Papias. Here the subordination of Christ to God is most pronounced. 
In the second group are: Ignatius, Polycarp, and Second Clement. In this group J 
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he finds a vast extension of Christ’s authority, prayer is offered to him, he is called 
God. In the third group are: Barnabas, Hennas, and the Epistle to Diognetus. Here 
appears distinctly the cosmological function of Christ. He created the universe and 
sustains it. The result of this study leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
is the discovery of a dear line of christological development in the works of the Apos¬ 
tolic Fathers. 

Cavallera, Franciscus. Patrologiae Cursus Compktus. Accurante J. 
P. Mignt: Series Graeca. Indices . Paris: Gamier, 1912. Cols. 218. 
Fr. 20. 

The destruction by fire of the conduding (i6ad) volume of Migne’s Patrologia 
Gracca, when it was in press (1866) involved the elaborate indices which the Abb€ 
had provided. Cavallera’s work seeks to make up this loss. It includes a list of 
the authors covered by each volume, in the order of the volumes; an alphabetical list 
of authors, each accompanied by a list of his works, and an index of all the writings in 
the Greek patrology, classified according to their character—dogmatic, apologetic, 
polemical, exegetical, etc. These last are further analyzed, so that one sees at a 
glance, e.g., what commentaries on Jod or Hebrews are to be found in the Series 
Graeca. The work will be of practical use to many students of patristic literature. 


HISTORY OP RELIGIONS 

Cumont, Franz. The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism . Translated, 
with an Introductory Essay, by Grant Showerman. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1911. xxv+298 pages. $2.00. 

Professor Showerman has put a wide drde of readers under deep obligation by 
this translation. Franz Cumont’s work is so novd, so temperate, and so able that we 
need to have all of it in English, and we are now well advanced toward that end. The 
second French edition of the present work appeared in 1909, and upon it this transla¬ 
tion is based, a fact that might well have been reflected on the title-page. Its appear¬ 
ance is most timdy. The mystery-religions with their relations to Christianity are 
receiving marked attention in all quarters, and it is just here that Cumont’s book 
comes to the student’s aid, with its comprehensive materials, candid temper in inter¬ 
preting them, and lucid and convincing generalization upon them. One may indeed 
feel disposed to ask for the basis of these broad conclusions, but a wealth of notes and 
references at the end of the volume goes far to meet this need. One may feel, too, 
that the contribution of Christianity to the development of these cults from Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Syria, and Persia, as they developed in the Graeco-Roman world, has 
been neglected, perhaps as well enough known already. It is at all events clear that 
they all affected each other, Christianity acting upon its early rivals quite as positively 
as any of them did upon it. And in general it may be said that Cumont writes with 
a tolerance and proportion not generally exhibited by the interpreters of the mystery- 
religions. 

The translator’s task is laborious and unremunerative, yet most deserving of 
grateful acknowledgment. Professor Showerman has done it most acceptably. The 
book is readable and clear, the French charm of Cumont’s style being usually well 
preserved. “After death” (p. 92) is indeed a little tame for “dans la profonde nuit 
oil tout doit redescendre” (French ed., p. 138), and on p. 74, 1 . 7, we should render 
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“somewhat as Judaism emanated from the temple at Jerusalem.” “Brittany” for 
Britain (p. 113) is strange in a classicist. A “not” is clearly omitted in 1 . 2, p. 157. 
Some details of translation might be improved: “was” is better than “had been” 
( 1 . 20, p. iii), and than “is” ( 1 . 5, p. 76). “That” 0 . 7, p. 261), should be “those”. 
Baabek (p. in), Grecia (p. 101), Hanites (p. 136), “religion” (for region, p. 143), are 
evidently misprints. De Wilamowitz (p. 288), and words like Seleuddes (p. 62) 
mltragyrtes (p. 51), Lagides (p. 79), Achemenides, (p. xx), stolistes (p. 94) as plurals, 
needlessly remind us that the work is a translation. It is inconvenient that the 
chapter numbers were omitted from the chapter-beginnings. But these are slight 
defects in an excellent edition of an invaluable work. 

Moulton, James Hope. Early Religious Poetry of Persia . [Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature.] Cambridge: The University Press, 
1911. 170 pages. $0.40 net. 

Professor Moulton has given the general reader a most readable sketch of Zoroaster 
and his religion, and a delightful introduction to the Gathas and the Yashts. The 
religious value of the poetical parts of the Avesta is shown by numerous excerpts 
from them, and these are set, so far as may be, in their historical relations. This 
little book will serve to introduce many to the larger works of Williams Jackson, 
Franz Cumont, and others, on Persian Religion. 

Pfleiderer, O. Die Vorbereitung des Christentums in der griechischen Philo¬ 
sophic . [Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher.] Tubingen: Mohr, 1912. 
iv+64 pages. M. o. 80. 

This is a second edition, but essentially identical with the first, of a very useful 
number of this popular series. A fuller recognition in recent times of the importance 
of studying Christian origins genetically, especially with reference to the life and 
thought of the Greco-Roman world, gives new value to this monograph. 

Reinach, Salamon. [Solomon.] Cults, Myths and Religions. Translated by 
Elizabeth Frost. London: Nutt, 1912. xiv+209 pages. 7 s. 6 d. 

This volume is made up of a series of popular essays and addresses most of which 
had been published elsewhere before being put into book form. They make interesting 
reading and occasionally have some scientific value. The author, as is well known, 
believes the origin of religion must be sought in the mind of primitive man, the farthest 
possible removed from the influences of civilization. The topics discussed are Totem- 
ism, the theory of sacrifice, the origin and essence of taboos, Tarpeia, the domestica¬ 
tion of animals, the king sacrificed, the origin of prayers for the dead, art and magic, 
the apostles among the anthropophagi, the Babylonian myths and the first chapters 
of Genesis, the Hebraic Sabbath, the sentiment of modesty, the morality of Mithraism, 
the progress of humanity. 

^ Vacandard, E. Elude de critique et d'histoire religieuse. Troisieme s6rie. 
Paris: Gabalda et Cie, 1912. xii+377 pages. 

This little book is in the main a work of popularization excellently done by a 
man of approved scholarship. It treats of the origins (1) of Christmas, and Epiphany, 
(2) of the Cult of the Saints, (3) of the Feast of the Dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, and finally of the Question of Ritual Murder among the Jews. The work 
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gives ample evidence of wide research and critical ability, but suffers, notably in dis¬ 
cussing the Cult of the Saints, from the limitations in point of view that are suggested 
by the imprimatur which it bears on one of its fly-leaves. 

Grapow, H., et cd . Textbuch zur Religionsgeschichte unter Mitmrkung. Leip¬ 
zig: Deichert, 1912. vi+372 pages. M. 6. 

A number of scientists have joined in the endeavor to give us in this book a plastic 
impression of the ancient religions—paganism, as the editor terms them collectively— 
in contrast to the Jewish and Christian faiths. A wide area is embraced. From the 
farthest East we penetrate slowly into India, Babylon, Persia, Egypt, down to Greece 
and Rome and farther north to the old northern sources of German religion. Naturally 
out of such rich contents only extracts could be given, furnishing material for further 
and more detailed study. 

The aim to select from the innumerable existing translations and collections the 
characteristic features so as to give a picture of the cult, ritual, ethical, philosophical 
side of religious phenomena is on the whole happily attained. By instituting compari¬ 
sons we can see how the eternally same problems that are just as alive in our culture 
were solved in different ways by different peoples in different times and places; how 
the practical or artistic side gets the upper hand in the realization of the inner tendencies 
combined with the influence of outward and social conditions. 

It is inevitable that such a book should fall short of entire impartiality and objec¬ 
tivity in its selections and appreciations, but for all that it is a valuable guide to the 
student as a source book and as an index to the fuller original material. 

Martin, Alfred W. Great Religious Teachers of the East. New York: 

Macmillan, 1911. v+268 pages. 

These are scholarly addresses in popular form upon such subjects as the discovery 
of the sacred books of the East, Gotama the Buddha, Zoroaster, Confucius and Lao- 
Tze, the prophets of Israel and the commonwealth of man, Jesus, and Mohammed. 
While the Society for Ethical Culture accords to its lecturers entire freedom of thought 
and of speech, these lectures are not characterized by modem radicalism, certainly 
not as regards Jesus. 


CHURCH HISTORY 

Brown, Louise Fargo. The Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men. Washington: 
American Historical Association; London: Henry Frowde, 1912. ix+258 
pages. $1.50. 

This book is the result of extensive and minute research. It is the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize essay in European history, 1911. The author starts out with a 
fairly clear distinction between the Baptists and the Fifth Monarchy men. But the 
distinction becomes often blurred, and sometimes can hardly be seen at all. She 
constantly takes the fanatical and visionary people who go by the name of Baptists and 
makes them represent the denomination as a whole. She is much under the influence 
of Mr. S. R. Gardiner, with this important difference: Mr. Gardiner, e.g., in his 
Cromwell’s Place in History , thinks that Cromwell utterly failed in his own time, yet 
that he was a typical nineteenth-century man. But Miss Brown does not bear in 
mind that the Baptists had great fundamental principles which the Christian world 
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was at first slow to accept, or even to tolerate, as, for example, the absolute separation 
of church and state. Instead she is generally on the point of saying that they were 
mere sectaries who did harm and only harm to the progress of justice and freedom. 
Here is her conclusion: 

“As the Anabaptists of Germany carried the principles of the reformation to their 
logical conclusion [at M tins ter], so these Englishmen of the seventeenth century 
[Baptists and Fifth Monarchy men] carried to their logical conclusion the principles 
of Puritanism. Refusing to barter with evil, refusing to compromise or give ground, 
they stood for the ideal of a perfect state, and in the struggle to realize that ideal 
they succeeded only in contributing to the failure of the compromise represented by 
the Protectorate and in aiding the re-establishment of the absolutism of the Stuarts.*’ 

To the present writer it seems that the title of this valuable and painstaking study 
is misleading. It should have been simply “The Fifth Monarch Men.” Then the 
various recruiting grounds, Baptists, Independents, etc., could have been properly 
related to the central theme. 

So it would seem that we have one more case to add to the innumerable cases which 
taken together show that much learning is no sure guaranty of sound judgment or 
adequate conception. 

Burbage, Champlin. John Penry. New York: Oxford University Press; 

London: Henry Frowde, 1913. 43 pages. $1.00. 

Hitherto we have understood that Penry’s conviction was contrary to every 
principle of natural justice, and a flagrant violation of natural law, and that he was a 
martyr of Congregationalism. But Mr. Burrage has found the original record of 
Penry’s trial. This record as published in this pamphlet shows that he had violated 
the law, and the judge in passing sentence upon him was strictly within the law. Of 
course the age was crude, and the law was an expression of the general spirit of the age. 
Penry was a good mall, nevertheless, and twentieth-century readers find themselves 
in deep sympathy with him in his cruel fate. 

Kraushaar, C. O. Verfassungsformcn der Lutherischen Kirche Amerikas. 

Gtitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1911. 496 pages. 

This book is a valuable contribution to the growing literature of the Evangelical 
Lutheran church in America. That thoroughness and accuracy which we associate 
with German scholarship are in delightful evidence on its pages. One of the dis¬ 
appointments one meets with in many other works on the Lutheran church in America 
by German scholars is the general unanimity with which they seem to ignore almost 
totally or to treat with scant courtesy the history and the development of the English 
Lutheran church in America. In this work on constitutional forms and principles of 
church polity nothing seems to have been neglected or overlooked that inessential to a 
full treatment of the subject. The author begins his investigations with the examina¬ 
tion of the traces of constitutional forms as they have come down to us from the 
organization of the Swedish Lutheran churches on the Delaware before the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Then, in chronological order he traces such forms in the 
German Lutheran churches along the Delaware and the Hudson. 

The epoch-making work of Muhlenberg receives the fulness of treatment to which 
its cardinal importance justly entitles it, and the constitutions and principles of church 
polity of congregations and general bodies down to the present time are given with an 
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accuracy and fulness of detail that will always render this a welcome and all but indis¬ 
pensable work to the careful student of Lutheranism in America. 

Wells, Charles L. Manual of Early Ecclesiastical History to 476 A.D . 
Sewanee, Tenn.: The University Press at the University of the South, 
1912. xxxv+ 2 50 pages. $1.50. 

The University Press at Sewanes ls publishing a series “of volumes intended to 
meet the theological needs of the Protestant Episcopal clergy in America. This 
volume is one in that series. It is elementary, well arranged, concise, and clear. 
Practically all the subjects that were prominent in the first five centuries receive 
attention, with the Protestant Episcopal interpretation of them. Yet it would not be 
fair to say that the book is narrowly sectarian, because most of the contents display 
the actual historical events which are fundamental in the early history of the Chris¬ 
tian church. At the end of the treatment of each subject a representative bibliography 
is given, so that the reader who wishes to follow up the matter can get all points of 
view. The book then, we believe, has a general interest. 

Menke-GlEckert. Die Geschichtschrcibung der Reformation und Gegen- 

reformation. Leipzig: Heinrichsche Buchhandlung, 1912. 152 pages. 

M. 4.50. 

The author’s fundamental conviction is that history is the portraiture of life 
and so, like life itself, no boundaries can be imposed upon it. When we stand at the 
end of one period we are already in the entrance of a new period. In the same indi¬ 
visible moment old conceptions die and new ones come pressing in. Any competent 
writer with such a conception of history is sure to say something worth while. 

The purpose of the author is to present Bodin and the founding of historical 
methodology through Keckermann. Bodin has the honor of being the first French¬ 
man who took an interest in the philosophy of history. His Historic Method was pub¬ 
lished in 1566, and as a pioneer work has had a far-reaching influence. Keckermann 
was bom in 1571 or 1573 and died in 1609. His work De natura et proprietatibus 
kistoriae, was published the year after his death. Bodin was a jurist; Keckermann was 
a philosopher and theologian. Around the two important works of these two men 
Menke-GlUckert with fine insight has grouped the ideas of the great writers of the 
Reformation and counter-Reformation, such as Melanchthon, Luther, Carion, Sleidans 
and others. The result is a very illuminating and valuable contribution to historical 
methodology which can be appreciated only by a careful reading of the book. 

Hermelink, Heinrich. Reformation und Gegenreformation. Tiibingen: J. 

C. B. Mohr, 1911. 316 pages. M. 5. 

This is the third part of the Student's Handbook of Church History. It is a remark¬ 
ably compact and dear presentation of practically all the important events during the 
period of the Reformation. The volume is nearly equally divided between the 
Reformation and the counter-Reformation. Elaborate bibliographies are given, 
the relations of the Reformation to general history are condsely stated, the presupposi¬ 
tions or events leading to the great movement are briefly reviewed, and the whole 
vast and varied collection is systematically arranged, so that there is no danger of 
the student getting lost in the labyrinth. We do not know of a more satisfactory 
introduction to this great upheaval about which the last word will never be written. 
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Vollmer, Hans. Materialien tur Bibelgeschichte und religidsen Volkskunde des 

Mittelalters. Band I. Berlin: Weidmann, 1912. 214 pages. M. 12.. 

Since 1855 German scholars have begun to bring to the attention of the religious 
and student world a new field of investigation touching the Bible which has been 
practically uncultivated. They had discovered in scores of libraries in Germany 
and other European countries manuscripts of story-Bibles, many of them uniquely 
and beautifully illustrated, whose dates fall within the 1200-1500 centuries, that is, 
before the use of the printing press. 

The author of this work spent nine months on a stipend and traveled from library 
to library and gathered up information about and description of these documents. 

The Obtr- und Mitteldeutsche manuscripts are described in Band I, The Nieder- 
deutsche are reserved for Band H to appear later. Following a brief explanation of 
his classification of the manuscripts, the author proceeds to give in detail a description 
of eighty-eight manuscripts belonging to seventy-three public and private libraries 
of Europe, principally, however, in Germany. In the descriptions he gives frequent 
quotations, samples of the language, and some very amusing characteristics of the 
methods of the story-teller of those early days. 

One of the delightful features of the story-Bibles is the profusion of pictures of 
Bible scenes—expressions of middle-age interpretations. The author has given us 
twenty full-page heliotype reproductions from some of the best of them, and has also 
reproduced six large weird initials from their choice handwork. 

* 

Netzer, L’Abb£ H. L Introduction de la Messe Romaine en France sous les 

Carolingiens . Avec preface par A. Cheval. Paris: Picard, 1910. vi+ 

366 pages. 

The author of this careful work demonstrates that the reform made under the first 
Carolingian kings consisted only in the admission of the order of the Roman ceremonies. 
Outside of the Canon, the variable prayers of the Mass continued to be borrowed from 
the Gelasian Sacramentary rather than from the Gregorian. Les oraisons , prefaces, 
and benedictions of French origin continue also numerous. Many of the Gallican 
usages were maintained. The Gregorian prayers themselves, which were adopted, 
were not adopted without modifications. 

In general the Romanization of the service appears to have come about in response 
to a desire for unity that seems to have increased with the growth of political unity. 
This tendency toward Romanization had expressed itself somewhat before the time of 
Pepin but under him the movement is greatly accelerated. This acceleration does 
not appear to have resulted from any bargain made between him and the Pope, but 
rather to link itself up more with the general ecclesiastical policy of the Carolingians. 

The efforts of Pepin and Charlemagne encountered difficulties from inertia, 
ignorance, and conservatism. Netzer shows that as late as the tenth century the 
^Gloria and Credo were still chanted in Greek; that in the same century, if not in the 
l ninth, the prayers of the offertory and the communion came into existence in France, 
while in Rome they were not known before the eleventh or the twelfth century. 

Netzer makes a close analysis (1) of the Gallican mass in the sixth century; and 
(2) of the work of the great liturgists of the Carolingian epoch, Alcuin, Amalaire, 
Welischan, Floras, Agobard; (3) of the manuscript sacramentaries of the ninth and 
tenth centuries; (4) of the mass of the ninth and tenth centuries. In the appendix, 
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he gives extended selections from the sacramentaries, those of Saint Vost, Saint Amand, 
and Drogon. 

Incidentally the treatment throws light on such matters of general interest as 
the ecclesiastical policy of the Carolingians, the nature and extent of the contact 
between the peoples of Italy and France, intellectual interests and activities from 
the sixth into the tenth century. 

Bastgen, Hubert. Die Gesckichie des Trierer Domkapitels im Millelalter. 

Paderbom: F. Schoningh, 1910. viii+334 pages. (Gdrres-Gesellschaft. 

Sektion fiir Rechts-und Sozialwissenschaft, Heft 7.) 

This is a contribution to history from the side of the law of the institutions. It 
treats the subject after the manner of a textbook on church law, and does in detail for 
one particular church establishment what Luchaire in his Manual of Mediaeval Institu¬ 
tions did for the church as a whole in France. It is a thorough piece of work. Perhaps 
the chapter on economic management contains the most novel material. 

The book is worked out along accepted lines and makes no attempt other than 
to dissect the institutions, pick out, label, and describe its bones. With the institution 
as a living organization in a living society the author, like most students of similar 
church institutions, does not concern himself. He makes no effort to study the activi¬ 
ties of this group in their relation to the society in the midst of which the group was 
placed. He does not ask himself what ends the wealth at their disposal was made to 
serve; whether or not the group had significance for the economic, intellectual, artistic, 
and social life (to say nothing of the religious) of its nearer and wider environment. 

There is printed at the end (280-317) a document {ordo servicorum , etc.) existing 
in two MSS of the fifteenth century, one written in Latin, the other in German; the 
text of both MSS is given. 

Lewis, Agnes Smith. The Forty Martyrs of the Sinai Desert and the Story of 

Eulogios , from a Palestinian and Syriac and Arabic Palimpsest. [Horae 

Semiticae, IX.] Cambridge: The University Press, 1912. Imported by 

Putnam. 53+83 pages. 7 s. 6 d. ($2.50) net. 

From a manuscript purchased by Mrs. Lewis in Egypt in 1906 she now publishes 
with translations the Palestinian Syriac texts of the Forty Martyrs and the Story of 
Eulogius. The glossary covers also the Codex Ciimaci Rescriptus (Horae Semiticae, 
VIII), a manuscript secured by Mrs. Lewis at the same time. The story of the Forty 
Martyrs is already known in the Greek of Ammonius and in Latin, but the Pledge of 
Eulogies seems to be new. Palestinian Syriac literature is appreciably enriched by 
their discovery and the publication. The Greek of the dedication is unsatisfactory. 

Stiefenhofer, Dionys. Die Geschichte der Kirckweihe . Mtinchen: Lentner, 

1909. viii+141 pages. 

Dr. Stiefenhofer claims for his book the merit of being the first presentation of 
the origin and development of the ceremony of church consecration. The subject 
is not dealt with satisfactorily by the works of Catalanus, Duchesne, and Baudot, 
more especially the period of origins, from the first to the end of the seventh, and the 
beginning of the eighth century, according to Dr. Stiefenhofer, is passed over in a 
most cursory manner. To this period he devotes himself. 
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After indicating that the Christian practice of consecrating churches finds its 
fundamental explanation in the same class of ideas that gave rise to the consecration 
of cult places he proceeds to his detailed discussion and reaches the following con¬ 
clusions: 

That in apostolic times the places of worship were not consecrated before use 
and were not deemed as consecrated through use; the meeting-place was not con¬ 
sidered as the house of God. Not until about the middle of the third century does 
the conception gain ground as indicated by the use of such terms as “Domus Dei. 1 ’ 
By this time, most if not all of the Christian communities had permanent meeting- 
places. Many of the churches, places, devoted wholly to worship, received no special 
consecration before their use, but were deemed to be consecrated by use. In particular, 
the consecration consisted simply in the first celebration of the liturgy in use at that 
time. 

The notion that something more than this is necessary, that the church must 
be consecrated by some special service before even the celebration of the mass, develops 
in the fourth century. Its development occurs in connection with the building activity 
which was such a marked characteristic of this century, and the rapid increase in the 
cults of the martyr saints. The churches built directly over the graves of the martyrs 
possessed an increased sacredness in the eyes of all, and all were eager that their own 
church, through the possession if not of the whole body at least of some portion of it 
or something associated with it, should also acquire this special sacredness. So little 
by little in most of the more important churches relics were buried under the altar, 
and finally no one could think of a church at all without relics. 

But in the majority of cases the body of the martyr and the relics had to be 
moved and this translation, which was a new burial, required by analogy the repetition 
of the same rites as were enacted at the first interment. Thus the vigils, solemn 
procession of priest and people, and solemn interment, the chief features of the burial 
rites, came to form, along with the first celebration of the mass, an essential part of the 
ceremony of consecration. This practice was in almost universal use feast and west 
from the end of the fourth century on, though the ceremony did not become com¬ 
pletely rounded out and fixed until the end of the seventh or the beginning of the 
eighth century. 

Dr. Stiefenhofer is mainly concerned with the development of the rite itself. 
His subject, however, throws interesting lights on the character of early Christian 
assemblies, of the process by which non-Christian social customs were given a Christian 
coloring and continued to be channels along which the life of society flowed in much 
the same manner as before the appearance of Christianity. Dr. Stiefenhofer’s book 
can be characterized as a useful little study. 


DOCTRINAL 

Tisdall, Rev. W. St. Clair, D.D. Christianity and Other Faiths . An essay 
in Comparative Religion. London: Robert Scott, 1912. 227 pages. 

Ss. net. 

Dr. Tisdall holds that “ Christianity has nothing to fear but much to hope from 
the fullest inquiry. What is to be feared is carelessness, indifference, credulity.” 
There is, however, nothing in the ethnic faiths for the enrichment of Christianity. 
“ In Christianity every truth fits into its own place as a living part of a living organism, 
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and the harmonious working of the whole shows the wisdom with which it has been 
designed, while its vitality has been drawn from no merely human source, for * Christ 
is our life.’ ” The author finds it necessary to warn his readers against being misled 
by such studies as this volume undertakes. 

Christianity is “the absolute and universal faith.” With this assumption, Dr. 
Tisdall proceeds to his task, covering the ground usually dealt with in handbooks of 
comparative religion, and arriving at conclusions which are as a rule exceedingly con¬ 
servative. Christianity is the only faith which has preserved us a God whom we can 
in reason and with good conscience worship; the Incarnation of the Son of God at 
once justifies and corrects heathen ideas and guesses; upon the Virgin Birth Compara¬ 
tive Religion sheds no light, except to show that the Christian belief therein cannot 
have been borrowed from any other faith; the Resurrection of Christ is the proof of 
the After Life. Such are some of the observations to which Dr. Tisdall’s studies lead 
him. 

In short, the author’s purpose is not merely to discuss the phenomena with which 
comparative religion deals, but—and chiefly—to show the superiority of traditional 
Christianity to the ethnic faiths. 

Ninck, Johannes. Die Begriindung der Religion bei Herder. Zweite Aufiage. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1912. 80 pages. M. 1.50* 

In this study Dr. Ninck has carefully traced the development of the idea of 
religion in Herder. The active life of Herder is divided into two main periods, in the 
earlier of which his development during his life at Riga and at Bfickeburg is traced, 
while in . the latter the conclusions to which he came during his long residence at 
Weimar—the fruitage of his maturity—are given. 

His early indebtedness to Hume is unmistakable; yet, in the consideration of his 
total development, Hume serves chiefly as point of departure. Upon the basis of his 
personal experience and observation, he early advanced beyond the positions of Hume.^ 
He was at first interested merely in the psychology of religion, but at length became 
chiefly engaged with the problem of the transcendent. From the theoretical he passed 
into the stage of feeling as the medium of revelation; thence, however, he passed to an 
emphasis upon science, art, and morality, by means of which we gain not only the 
notion of the transcendent, but are enabled to discern its attributes—whether it be 
called God or Humanity—attributes of wisdom, love, and power. 

The most important religio-psychological discoveries of the new age, which were 
announced by Hamann, Lava ter, and others at the same time, had all been expressed 
more clearly, fully, and convincingly by Herder. And Schleiermacher, in his Reden , 
followed Herder. The hope of immortality, while expressed, remains too indefinite to 
form a real basis of religion. Individual personality, for Herder, was swallowed up in 
the totality of the race. 

Weidner, R. Franklin. The Doctrine of Man . Outline Notes Based on Luth- 
ardt. Chicago: Wartburg Publishing House, 1912. 199 pages. $1.00. 
This volume is a representation of the view of current Lutheran dogmatics in the 
field designated. We are told that “ five great works lie at the basis of this presentation 
of the Scriptural teaching of the doctrine of man as understood and taught by those who 
believe in God’s inspired Word, and especially by that large and rapidly increasing 
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church, known as the first Protestants in history.” These works are by Luthardt, 
Krauth, Delitzsch, Julius Mtiller, and Harless. 

Professor Weidner rejects the theory of man’s evolutionary origin, affirms the 
trichotomous view of the nature of man, traducianism, original holiness and freedom, 
the fall as historical, an operation of original sin in all human beings, the necessity of 
a new birth wrought by the Holy Spirit, the imputation of Adam’s sin to all his pos¬ 
terity, a definition of sin as due to a subtle tempter’s power, the natural inability of 
man to do that which is good, the birth of free-will through the regenerating operation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The book is a fine specimen of the survival of theological scholasticism. It dis¬ 
plays great theological erudition. 

Eckardt, Rickard. Der ckristliche Schdpfungsglaube. Grundztige der christ- 
iiche Weltanschauung im Verh&ltnis zur Philosophic und Naturwissen- 
chaft dargesteilt. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1912. iii+166. 

M. 3.60. 

The study undertakes to distinguish the elements from which the Christian world¬ 
view must be constructed, rather than to formulate the view itself. The author cites 
with approval the view of Herrmann, that Christian certainty should validate its entire 
self-sufficiency and independence. Theological science cannot validate its positions 
by the use of an alien norm. The absoluteness of Christianity rests upon its essence as 
a religion of revelation. The more exactly the provinces of theology and science are. 
indicated and their limits observed, the better for both. The Christian consciousness 
alone, which forms and governs itself by Jesus, is the gauge for varied forms of the 
Christian religion. Both the gospel of Jesus and his life-attitude indicate a unified 
world-view; this alone is fundamental for the Christian idea of creation. Jesus’ 
Weltanschauung was not the product of discursive thought, which is always liable to 
error, but his religious and ethical evaluation of the world came solely from his incom¬ 
parable fellowship with God. In Jesus the Christian meets with a transcendent 
reality; though all other norms could be biologically interpreted, the supertemporal 
power which Jesus still exerts demands that we recognize him as supernatural. 

Out of this experience of a transcendent world comes the recognition of the 
relativity of the empirical world. This transcendent world which the Christian meets , 
in Jesus he calls “ God.” Such a relativism as Troeltsch grants would mean the death ^ 
of Christianity. That unreserved surrender to the personality of Jesus which forms 
the innermost essence of Christianity is realizable only through the certainty that in 
Jesus the ultimate goal of the Divine purpose stands before us. 

The whole creature world is medium for the realization of the Kingdom of God. 
The doctrine of evolution offers a serviceable hypothesis for the carrying out of this 
thought; but it is only an hypothesis. We must not substitute the doctrine of evolu¬ 
tion for the Christian idea of God. The Christian idea of God is revealed in Jesus in 
unclouded purity, without passing through the stages of natural scientific evolution. 
Christianity must maintain a fundamental neutrality over against all cosmogonies. 

There would be no collision of theology with natural science if theology were 
exclusively a science of religious experience, and natural science exclusively that of 

sensualistic experience. But in that case each would have to forego the construction_i~ 

of a world-view. It would bring about a clarification and deepening of the religious J 
belief in miracle if theology viewed the work of God in Nature from the viewpoint of 
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the holy orderliness which is normative for natural science; miracle as occurrence 
outside the natural order would have no more place. If Christian certainty holds fast 
the fundamentally spiritual character of the real world, then it is worth the while of 
science to consider whether this monism of reality is not better justified than the 
materialistic. 

In such fashion the author grounds the independence and autonomy of the 
Christian view. He is careful to point out tendencies in present-day thought which he 
deems favorable to this view, but is equally insistent that the Christian view cannot 
ground itself fundamentally in any system of philosophy, or build its structure chiefly 
of the materials yielded by either natural science or psychology. The norm belongs 
exclusively and finally to Christianity, and is determinative of values in all other 
provinces, so far as it is attempted to relate these to a world-view. The treatise shows 
broad and discriminating scholarship; but its value is determined wholly by the 
premises above indicated. 

Worsley, F. W. The Theology of the Church of England. New York: E. P # 

Dutton & Co., 1913. viii+259 pages. $2.25 net. 

The Great Christian Theologies promises to be a very illuminating series. The 
editor is Mr. Henry W. Clark, whom we already know as the author of The History 
of English Nonconformity the first volume of which has already appeared. Each 
volume in the series will be written by a competent scholar and adherent to the par¬ 
ticular theology. He will do his best to set forth the system in its special strength 
without being controversial and with due respect to the other theologies. Mr. 
Worsley’s book is an exposition of the Prayer Book and the Thirty Nine Articles. A 
good introduction connects us with the development up to the time when the Church in 
England severed all its relations with the church at Rome. 

In nine chapters he gives the Anglican conception of the “ Being and Nature of 
God”; “The Bible and the Creeds”; “The Church”; “The Sacraments”; “Bap¬ 
tism”; “Holy Communion”; etc., and closes with a chapter on “The Church and the 
World.” 

It is important to note that the author does not claim that the creeds, the Prayer 
Book, or the Articles are finalities. Indeed, he frankly admits numerous imperfections 
and the need of constant readjustment to the new experiences and ideas as they are 
ever appearing in life. They are imperfect statements whose purpose is to give solidity 
and steadiness, and to avoid extremes either way. 

Kirn, Otto. Grundriss der evangelischen Dogmatik . Vierte Auflage, nach 

dem Tode des Verfassers herausgegeben von Lie. Dr. Hans Preuss. 

Leipzig: Deichert, 1912. x+140 pages. M. 2.40. 

Kirn, Otto. Grundriss der theologischen Ethik. Dritte Auflage nach dem 

Tode des Verfassers herausgegehen von Lie. Dr. Hans Preuss. Leipzig: 

Deichert, 1912. vii+76 pages. M. 1.50. 

The demand for these admirable little compendiums of theology and ethics was 
so great that a new edition was called for after the death of the author. Dr. Preuss 
undertook the supervision of the work, making only such changes (very minor) as 
were indicated by notes which Kirn had made in the copies of the previous editions 
used by him. Seldom has Christian theology been put in more clear and direct form, 
with the religious significance of the doctrines kept in the foreground and distracting 
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speculations largely eliminated. The author belonged to the Ritschlian school, and 
did much to command the religious ideal of the school to the present generation. 


Fischer, E. Fr. Das Goties problem. Grundlegung einer Theorie der christ- 
lich-religidsen Gotteserkenntnis. Leipzig: Deichert, 1913. vi+286pages. 
M. 7. 


The author of this monograph is a German pastor, who evidently feels that the 
somewhat involved theories of knowledge underlying most modern systems of theology 
are unsatisfactory to the philosopher and perplexing to the layman. He declares that 
the prevailing fashion of renouncing strict scientific proof of theological propositions 
and appealing to value-judgments involves an unjustifiable extension of the value- 
judgment to validate historical facts. When once this is discovered, it lends an air 
of insecurity to the whole theological structure. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a keen criticism of typical current theological 
theories of knowledge on the part of those who hold to the exclusive revelation-value 
of Jesus. Ihmels, Julius Kaftan, and H&ring are selected as prominent representatives 
of orthodox religious beliefs set forth by means of an unorthodox theory of knowledge. 
In opposition to the confusing intermingling of practical and theoretical knowledge 
which Fischer finds in these theologians, he undertakes to establish a clear dividing 
line between what may be objectively proved concerning Jesus, and that which is a 
matter of uncertainty. By so doing, he believes he can avoid the temptation to call 
in “faith” to validate historical facts. Given the historical certainty which critical 
science can furnish, faith may then value these historic facts in accord with justifiable 
epistemological principles. 

Applying what he believes to be strict historical canons to the gospel records, 
Fischer “historically establishes” the actual existence of Jesus, his superhuman con¬ 
sciousness, his sinlessness, his bodily resurrection, and his miracle-working power. 
“Dies stdlte sich dem geschichtlichen, kritischen, theoretischen Erkennen dar.” 
Further statements about the nature of Christ cannot be made by historical science. 
Faith, however, may build with security upon this foundation. 

In another volume, the author purposes to set forth his doctrine of God on the 
basis of these objectively established facts concerning Jesus as the revelation of God. 


/ 


MISCELLANEOUS 

De la MeUrie , Julien Of ray: Man a Machine . Including Frederick the Great’s 
Eulogy on La Mettrie and Extracts from La Mettrie’s The Natural History 
of the Soul. Philosophical and historical notes by Gertrude Carmen 
Bussey. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1912. 216 pages. 

The publication of this interesting and characteristic product of the empiricism 
of the early eighteenth century adds to the service which the Open Court Publishing 
Company is rendering by making accessible in good English some of the important 
works of early modem philosophy. In the present edition a critically revised French 
text is given in full, followed by a ludd English version. Some suggestive comparisons 
between the position of La Mettrie and other representatives of the empirical-sensa¬ 
tionalist movement are furnished by Miss Carman, as the outcome of a Master’s 
thesis at Wellesley. 
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Rait, Robert S. Life in the Mediaeval University. Cambridge and New 
York: Putnam, 1912. 164 pages. 40 cents net. 

To an educator there is no more fascinating story than that of the quaint begin¬ 
nings, phenomenal growth, and almost humorous regulations of the mediaeval schools 
of higher learning. Dr. Rashdall’s The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages 
treats the same theme in a detailed manner, but with no more attractiveness to the 
general reader than does Mr. Rait’s little volume. Paris and Bologna were enjoying 
especial privilege in educational lines in the twelfth century. In Italy particularly, 
this idea of the studium generate was spreading and centers of lecturers with throngs of 
students dotted that peninsula. The Italian institutions were gilds of students, 
while Paris was a gild of masters. The administration of the schools likewise differed 
in essential regards. Lecture and conduct regulations, as well as discipline, sharp and 
severe, were dealt out with a rigidity and severity which one would expect in considera¬ 
tion of the rather rowdy character of the student life of that day. Each university 
adopted such laws as the peculiar civil regulations of the country and city wherein 
it was located, required. Our full-grown university is the fruitage of about eight 
centuries of experimentation. 

Moore, G. E. Ethics . New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1912. 256 pages. 

$0.50, net. 

In this volume of the “Home University Library” the well-known Cambridge 
scholar and philosopher has furnished a popular discussion of the main dialectic 
questions with which the definition of the meaning of moral judgments is concerned. 
He successfully shows that we cannot identify moral distinctions with the actual 
feelings of the individual, or the social judgments of a group, or the will of an assumed 
superhuman being. The only satisfactory basis is to be found in the “total conse¬ 
quences ” of actions. Thus we arrive at an objective foundation for moral distinctions; 
even if it be admittedly difficult to determine with precision so complicated an outcome. 

So far as the rather technical nature of his theme allows Mr. Moore has written 
with simplicity of style, and with obvious desire to meet the comprehension of those 
who are not specialists. One questions, however, whether a really better conception of 
the meaning of ethics would not be gained by an account which put foremost the social 
atmosphere in which moral ideals are evolved. The type of dialectic employed in the 
book is not very closely related to the actual processes by which individuals and 
groups define and determine what is right. It would seem that a popular treatise on 
ethics should relate itself more closely than does this to the concrete events of moral 
evolution which all may observe, and to the reforming movements in which all should 
have a part. 

Mosher, W. E. The Promise of the Christ Age in Recent Literature. New 

York: Putnam, 1912. 175 pages. $1.25. 

The figure of Jesus in modem popular literature forms the subject of this interesting 
volume. The writers selected to represent this tendency are Frenssen, Lagerldf, Suder- 
mann, Rostand, Widmann, Andreyev, Kennedy, Fogazzaro, Pontoppidan, Hauptmann. 
In each instance the life of Jesus or the lives of men who are inspired by his spirit 
furnish the author a strong moral and religious tone. It certainly is an interesting 
line of observation to note the significance of Jesus in general thinking quite apart from 
any critical school of theologians or from any particular ecclesiastical connections. 
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The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length 


OLD TESTAMENT 

Driver, S. R. Notes on the Hebrew 
Text and the Topography of the Books 
of Samuel, with an Introduction on 
Hebrew Palaeography and the Ancient 
Versions and Facsimiles of Inscrip¬ 
tions and Maps. Oxford: The Claren¬ 
don Press, 1913. 2d ed., revised and 
enlarged, cxvi+390 pages. 125. 

Eissfeldt. Der Maschal im Alten Testa¬ 
ment. Giessen: Tdpelmann, 1913. 

Gniy,* >a ^jk»rge Buchanan. A Critical 
Introduction to the Old Testament. 
New York: Scribner, 1913. xi+253 
pages. $0.75 net. 

Gr essmann , Hugo, et al. Die Schriften 
des Alten Testaments in Auswahl neu 
iibersezt und fttr die Gegenwart erkl&rt. 

23. Lieferung. Die grossen Propheten 
und ihre Zeit, von Hans Schmidt. 
Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 
1913. 80 pages. 

Jastrow, Moms. Die Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens. 20. und 21. 
Lieferung. Giessen: Topelmann, 1912 
xx+184 pages. M. 3. 

Johns, C. H. W. Ancient Babylonia. 
New York: Putnam, 1913. vii+148 
pages. $0.40 net. 

Strahan, James. The Book of Job 
Interpreted. New York: Scribner, 
1913. xii+356 pages. 

Studies in Jewish Literature Issued m 
Honor of Professor Kaufmann Kohler, 
Ph.D., President Hebrew Union Col¬ 
lege, Cincinnati, Ohio. On the Occasion 
of His Seventieth Birthday, May the 
tenth, nineteen hundred and thirteen. 
Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1913. vii-f- 
301 pages. M. 

The Book of Wisdom. With Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes. Edited by Rev. 

A. T. S. Goodrick (The Oxford Church 
Bible Commentaiy). New York: 
Macmillan, 1913. xn+437 pages. $2 
net. 

NEW TESTAMENT 

Berg, Emil P. St. Paul’s Misconcep¬ 
tions. Ideal Studies. London: Ar¬ 
thur H. Stockwell, 1912. vii+301 
pages. 

Cavallera, Ferdinandus. Patrologiae 
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Cursus Completus, Accurante J. P. 
Migne. Series graeca. Indices. Paris: 
Garnier, 1912. 218 pages. Fr. 20. 

Die Griechischen christlichen Schrift- 
steller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte. 
Herausg. von der Kirchenvkter-com- 
mission der K&nigl. Preussischen 
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This distinguished theologian was called from this life in May 
of the present year. Known as he was to the readers of this 
Journal by his contributions to its pages, as well as by his other 
published works, and also by his long career as a teacher, it is 
proper that we attempt some estimate of his life and work. This 
is the more desirable because the most of the published notices 
have been inadequate. The event which brought Dr. Briggs into 
the public eye was a trial for heresy, and the newspapers in announ¬ 
cing his death naturally called attention to this fact, and revived 
the judgments passed at the time when the trial took place. But 
a judgment based on a heresy trial is almost unavoidably one¬ 
sided. In such a trial ex parte statements clamor for the public 
ear. The accused is pictured on the one hand as a reckless inno¬ 
vator who would undermine the faith of the church; on the other 
side he is declared to be a courageous reformer who desires only 
to eradicate antiquated errors and introduce a new era of enlighten¬ 
ment and progress. Neither the party leaders nor the public 
which is solicited to take sides in the controversy discovers the 
real man with whom they are dealing. Him we shall try to reveal. 

Whatever else he was, Dr. Briggs was a man of positive con¬ 
victions, and he was always perfectly frank in stating those 
convictions. Thorough in the investigation of the grounds for an 
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opinion, when he once satisfied himself of the truth he embraced 
it with his whole heart. What he could not understand was the 
levity of those who defended their alleged faith with superficial 
reasons. The strength of the expressions which he used in charac¬ 
terizing such levity sometimes obscured the fact that he was a 
man of great sweetness of disposition and of great modesty in 
his estimate of himself. These qualities were most clearly revealed 
in the home, and friends who were privileged to enter that circle 
were charmed by the perfect harmony which reigned there. Com¬ 
plete affection, conjugal, parental, and filial, bound all the members 
together. To say more than this would be to violate the sanctities 
which are now more than ever precious to the memory. But the 
sweetness of disposition and modesty of bearing were equally 
manifest in a larger circle made up of colleagues and personal 
friends. The volume published in his honor on his seventieth 
birthday commemorates the impression made upon these friends, 
many of whom were his pupils. It speaks of “the stimulus of 
his untiring energy, his patient research, his fearlessness in pro¬ 
claiming truth, his warm personal sympathy and his quick response 
to every demand made upon his stores of knowledge and the 
treasures—often unsuspected—of his warm and valiant heart.” 

More convincing testimony it would be hard to find. And it 
should be added that difference of opinion made no difference in 
the friendship. That differences of opinion must exist where there 
is positiveness of conviction is obvious. In case such differences 
came under discussion Dr. Briggs debated with warmth but with 
no personal feeling. In the perplexities of his trial he was always 
ready to listen to the advice of friends, and would waive his own 
preference out of deference to theirs. Where principle was involved 
he never wavered, but short of that he was always ready to yield. 
The gentleness, modesty, and patience of the man were especially 
remarkable when during his trial he was made the object of bitter 
attack and of almost ludicrous misrepresentation. His bearing 
at that time will always remain indelibly fixed in the memory of 
those who most closely observed him. 

These personal qualities were rooted in an unusually deep and 
earnest piety. His friends knew that he lived in the presence of 
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God. Evidence of this is given by the fortitude with which he 
bore himself, not only during his trial, but after his condemnation 
by the highest court of his church. The amount of suffering which 
this condemnation involved is very slightly appreciated by the 
average American Christian. The fact that Union Seminary stood 
by the accused professor and retained him in his chair made many 
esteem suspension from the ministry a comparatively slight matter. 

To think thus is thoroughly to misunderstand Dr. Briggs. Let 
us say at once that in the best sense of the word our friend was a 
high-churchman. He believed in the church as a divine institution 
founded by Christ himself. This belief he held concerning all 
the more closely organized denominations, holding that all are 
parts of the true universal church, and that all possess valid ordi¬ 
nances and effective sacraments. This church (existing in all 
these separate denominations) is the divinely commissioned instru¬ 
ment for the salvation of men by the preaching of the Word, and 
by the administration of the sacraments. The importance of 
ordination is that it makes the minister the organ by which these 
means of grace are brought to sinful men. In all this Dr. Briggs 
was in fullest accord with the doctrine professed by the churches 
themselves. The standards of the Presbyterian church formulate 
this view with all desirable distinctness. The logical conclusion 
drawn by the standards of the church, and heartily embraced by 
Dr. Briggs, is that in the rite of ordination the church is acting 
for Christ. Its work is ministerial and declarative; the act of the 
ordaining officer (bishop or presbytery as the case may be) is the 
act of Christ himself. 

To the average American Christian this view of the church 
and its rites is obscured by the current theory of our civil law y 
which treats churches as voluntary associations, in the same class 
with musical clubs or secret orders. It requires an effort of the 
imagination to appreciate the historic view of the churches as to 
their divine origin and mission. But if we make the effort of 
imagination and realize what ordination meant to Dr. Briggs we 
shall appreciate the suffering involved in his suspension from the 
ministry. First of all he experienced a holy joy at his ordination. 
The act of presbytery was to him the solemn declaration of his 
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Master that he had called him to the highest service that any man 
can render to God and humanity—the nourishment of the believer’s 
higher life by the preaching of the Word and by the orderly adminis¬ 
tration of the sacraments. But in proportion to his joy in receiving 
the divine commission must be the pain when a church judicatory 
deprived him of the privilege. 

No doubt the members of the court which pronounced judg¬ 
ment on the charges would say (if they reflected on the matter at 
all) that as the act of the presbytery in ordination was the act of 
Christ so was the act of the assembly which inflicted the penalty 
of suspension. But this is just the point at which the individual 
conscience asserts itself. It is not claimed by the Presbyterian 
church that the acts of her assemblies are infallible, and in fact 
the church expressly declares that synods and councils may err. 
This leaves the way open for the right of private judgment, and 
Dr. Briggs was qualified to exercise this right by his profound 
knowledge of the doctrine and law of the church. Carefully 
reviewing the case, he was compelled to think that he had been 
unjustly condemned. It could hardly escape even the superficial 
observer that the court applied a test (the inerrancy of the original 
autographs of Scripture) which is not contained in the Confession, 
which had never been imposed as a test of ordination, which had 
never been used as a standard in heresy trials, and as it turned 
out has been used but once since this case was tried. The mental 
suffering of the accused was therefore aggravated by the thought 
that the penalty was unjust. It was further aggravated by the 
thought that the whole procedure of the assembly in taking jurisr 
diction of the case was irregular. My only interest in reviewing 
these matters is to show that fortitude in suffering was nobly 
exemplified by our friend. The suffering came from the thought 
that the church to whose service he had devoted himself had 
proved false to itself. Yet without complaining, without denuncia¬ 
tion, without violence of word or deed, Dr. Briggs quietly submitted 
to the sentence, went on with his work as a teacher, and waited 
for the church to come to a better mind. Only when some years 
of waiting showed that the better state of mind was not coming 
did he seek the privilege of ministering in another historic church. 
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The high-churchman is distressed by the unhappy divisions 
of Christendom. The many separate bodies which claim the name 
of church of Christ are a reproach to the faith and a contradiction 
to the ideal which he cherishes. All of us will agree that there 
ought to be one undivided body of Christ “holding the unity of 
the faith in righteousness of life.” This adds an element of bitter¬ 
ness to such an event as a heresy trial, because by such a trial 
the forces which work for schism are thrown into strong relief. 
One of Dr. Briggs’s most ardent desires was for the unity of Chris¬ 
tendom, and for this he both worked and prayed. Now the action 
of the assembly seemed to put any possibility of reunion into the 
remote future, for it must be evident that the imposition of a 
narrow and petty test of orthodoxy—what we might call the fad 
of a temporary majority—is a divisive force. If the churches ever 
come together it must be on the ground of a simple creed embracing 
only the most fundamental beliefs. If each denomination insists 
on minute conformity to its theological thinking the breach between 
the various sections of Christianity will perpetually grow wider. 
This aspect of the heresy trial gave added pain to the man who 
daily repeated the Master’s prayer that all his disciples may be 
one with the oneness of the Godhead. 

The deep and unaffected piety of which I have spoken and the 
high-churchmanship went together. That is to say, Dr. Briggs’s 
spiritual life was nourished by the ordinances of the church, and 
by the thought-forms in which the tradition of the church has 
crystallized itself. As we very well know, this is not always the 
case. The Quaker finds the inner light sufficient and can dispense 
with external sacraments. Many pious people in our own day 
find the official creeds of their church a hindrance to piety rather 
than a stimulus. In other words it is becoming increasingly clear 
that the Spirit of God works when and where and how he pleases. 
We have now to do with the man ecclesiastically minded, one who 
finds that the way of salvation is intrusted to the visible church 
outside of which (according to the Presbyterian standards) there 
is no ordinary means of salvation. Dr. Briggs’s piety was in 
closest connection with historic Christianity in its organized 
form, either Presbyterian or Episcopal. The deep and thorough 
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consecration which he made of himself in his early manhood was a 
consecration to Christ and his church, we might say to Christ in 
his church. His wide erudition, the admiration of friends and 
foes alike, was acquired in order to serve that great historic insti¬ 
tution, and the marvelous intellectual activity which scarcely knew 
a break in fifty years of study and teaching, all centered about 
organized Christianity. 

That Dr. Briggs could ever be taken for a radical or an innovator 
seems little less than ludicrous. In the best sense of the word he 
was a conservative. His latest books show this most clearly, but 
they only bring into plain view what he always thought. In his 
early manhood he had thoroughly examined the grounds of his 
faith and settled that faith so firmly that he had no need to change. 
The disharmony between the heart and the intellect which we 
sometimes mark in theological thinkers never made itself felt in 
his experience. His heart and his intellect both were satisfied 
by the great historic creeds held by the orthodox churches. Prob¬ 
ably no one of the ministers and elders who sat in judgment on 
him was so thoroughly in accord with the great theological teachers 
of past centuries as was the man whom they suspended from the 
ministry. An impartial observer would have the right to pro¬ 
nounce the trial not only a crime but a blunder. Had the con¬ 
servatives but realized it, they had in the man whom they were 
accusing an able and earnest defender of the faith which they 
professed to hold dear. The accused man was much better qualified 
to sit in judgment than those who arrogated to themselves the 
title “Court of Jesus Christ.” It would hardly be too much to 
say that, judged by the historic faith of the church, Dr. Briggs 
was the last of the line of orthodox theologians. That the conserva¬ 
tive party has not discovered this and realized what a loss their 
church suffered is one of the strangest facts of our time. 

The extent of Dr. Briggs’s erudition is indicated, though 
imperfectly, by the titles of his published works, and by the variety 
of subjects on which he lectured during his professorship. He was 
equally at home in exegesis, in biblical theology, in church history, 
and in the comparative study of the creeds. At no time was his 
work simply critical and destructive. He desired to magnify his 
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office as a teacher by building up the faith of the church. Even 
the address on “The Authority of Holy Scripture,” which was 
made the ground of attack on him, was a defense of the Scriptures 
instead of an attempt to minimize their importance. Coming into 
the ministry a short time before the reunion of the two branches 
of the Presbyterian church he desired to promote unity by instruct¬ 
ing the reunited church in the historic sense of its own standards. 
To his mind the issues which had divided Old School and New 
School were of minor importance, but he knew that both 
branches had neglected important doctrines of their own system. 
This he set forth in the book entitled Whither ? which pointed out 
these defects. At the same time he would not have such questions 
settled by ecclesiastical process, but by calm and scholarly dis¬ 
cussion. The founding of the Presbyterian Review, in which as in 
the conduct of it he was specially active, was intended to promote 
just this sort of discussion, and so to bring the church to a better 
knowledge of the great Evangelical and Presbyterian tradition. 

That there must be progress in theology he very well knew. 
Fully acquainted with the critical method as applied to the Bible 
he saw that the church must adjust herself to the results of that 
method. But to his mind this did not mean anything revolu¬ 
tionary, for he found that the theology of the Westminster divines 
was more in accordance with the facts of Scripture than was the 
more rigid theory of inspiration advocated by some American 
teachers. John Owen indeed held the more rigid theory, and his 
attack on Walton’s Polyglott showed that his theory was as inimical 
to textual criticism as it was to literary criticism. Liberty had 
been seemed for textual criticism because the facts were too plain 
to be denied even by the most conservative. This was shown 
most strikingly in our own time when the defenders of inerrancy 
were compelled to locate the alleged inerrancy in the “autographs” 
instead of in the present text. To a man as well informed as 
Dr. Briggs the facts brought out by the higher criticism were 
equally telling. Hence his books on the study of Holy Scripture 
and on the higher criticism of the Hexateuch. These books are 
a demonstration that a man may be thoroughly acquainted with 
modem biblical scholarship and heartily accept its results, and yet 
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retain the orthodox belief as formulated in the great creeds of 
Christendom. Any negative or agnostic deduction, such as some 
critical scholars feel compelled to make, had no place in his think¬ 
ing. Even the reserve with which some of us who stood with 
him feel concerning the forms of antique thought which are 
contained in the creeds was foreign to his mind. He was in earnest 
in contending for the faith once for all delivered to the saints. 

The incomplete bibliography of Dr. Briggs’s works published 
in 1911 shows about two hundred titles. When we reflect that 
during the years when these books and essays were written the 
author was actively engaged in teaching, that during a considerable 
part of the time he was editor of an important theological review, 
that he was frequently called upon for lectures and addresses 
outside the classroom, that he was compelled to take part in various 
ecclesiastical bodies, we get some conception of the tireless activity 
of the man. In fact his power of concentration was unusual and 
his application was constant. This intellectual activity was more 
like that of the late President Harper than that of anyone with 
whom I am acquainted. It made him the admiration and the 
despair of his friends. The thoroughness of his work will be 
realized when we note such a fact as this: in preparing his com¬ 
mentary on the Psalms he elaborated a complete critical text of 
the book. The amount of labor he gave to the biblico-theological 
articles for the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon can be appreciated only 
by one who has attempted the same sort of work. 

We have already noticed his attitude toward the so-called higher 
criticism. His interest in this department of study is indicated by 
the fact that about half the titles in the list of his works are con¬ 
cerned with the Scriptures. This indicates the thing most signifi¬ 
cant in his career. It was his good fortune to introduce modem 
methods of biblical study to American theologians. His first 
published article (except a translation from the German) was 
entitled “Biblical Theology.” This was published in the American 
Theological Review just after he had entered his professorship 
(1870). The title of the article was significant of the new attitude 
toward the Bible, but the church paid no heed, and the review in 
which the essay was published soon ceased to appear. The reunited 
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church was for the moment resting in the belief that controversy 
was over and that, doctrine being settled, it could give itself wholly 
to practical work. Dr. Briggs at any rate was under no illusion, 
although ten years passed before the attention of the church was 
aroused. During these years he was carrying on his work as 
teacher, and under the lead of his elder colleague, Dr. Schaff, was 
translating and enriching commentaries from German sources. 
Then came the founding of the Presbyterian Review in which as has 
been said he was active from the start. In the first volume (1880) 
he published a discussion of the Robertson Smith case. To the 
next volume he contributed an elaborate article entitled “Critical 
Theories of the Sacred Scriptures in Relation to Their Inspiration,” 
and the following year gave us an article on “Biblical Theology.” 
In 1883 came “A Critical Study of the History of the Higher 
Criticism with Special Reference to the Pentateuch.” 

This is not the whole story. These articles were part of a 
series contributed by various scholars and designed to lay before 
ministers and thoughtful laymen the facts concerning the modem 
attitude toward the Bible. Both conservatives and progressives 
were represented and the significance of the series was that it 
claimed the right within the Presbyterian church to discuss ques¬ 
tions of criticism unhampered by dogmatic considerations. How 
revolutionary the discussion appeared to many minds is shown by 
the attitude of the so-called religious press, and by the ecclesiastical 
agitation which followed, culminating in judicial process. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark here that the final effect was to 
secure the independence of criticism as a legitimate science, and 
to free exegesis from subservience to dogmatics. The credit of 
this advance belongs in large measure to Dr. Briggs. 

Next in importance to this work of introducing the critical 
and historical study of the Scriptures to the American churches, 
and in line with it, was the enlightened planning of the two series 
known as the International Critical Commentary, and the Interna¬ 
tional Theological Library. It would be too much to say that at the^ 
time when they were projected English-speaking theologians had 
ceased to produce original work. But there was undue dependence 
on German scholarship. And this was a one-sided dependence. 
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The prejudice against German rationalism led to the ignoring of 
much important work done in that country of specialists. The 
elaborate Foreign Theological Library of T. & T. Clark, for example, 
avowedly embodied the works of conservative scholars only. 
Professor Briggs and his coeditors felt that the time had come for 
English and American theologians to undertake more independent 
work or, where they were doing such work, to make it more widely 
known in their own world. Hence the plan of the two Libraries 
which have measurably fulfilled the design of the editors. The 
breadth and comprehensiveness of the scheme will be realized by 
anyone who reads the prospectus. It is safe to say that without 
the suggestion and encouragement of Dr. Briggs the greater part 
of the American contributions to the series would never have 
appeared. He was the one who took the initiative, and others 
followed his lead. The catholicity of the editors is seen when we 
notice the number of denominations to which the contributors 
belong, and the considerable difference of views which they express. 
The whole series is a testimony to the belief of those who planned 
it, that freedom of discussion is the very life-breath of scholarship, 
without which progress is impossible in theology as in all the 
sciences. Of the value of Dr. Briggs’s own contributions to biblical 
scholarship it is unnecessary to speak at length. The Hebrew 
lexicon for which he prepared many important articles is an indis¬ 
pensable help to him who would read the Old Testament in the 
original; his General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture 
has opened the eyes of several generations of students to the 
nature of the Bible and the task of its expositor; his Commentary 
on the Psalms is the most exhaustive that we have in English, 
perhaps the most thorough that exists in any language; his Mes¬ 
sianic Prophecy gives a historical view of a subject on which 
erroneous views have long been held by professed theologians. 
Nowhere else had English readers found that which the title of 
this work well describes as: “A Critical Study of the Messianic 
Passages of the Old Testament in the Order of Their Development.” 
The eight editions through which his book has passed show that 
it met a felt want. I have no desire to intimate that this book or 
any of the others is final. Dr. Briggs himself would be the first 
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to repudiate the idea that this or any book could be final. It 
is enough to say of any book that it has nobly served the genera¬ 
tion for which it was written. 

Passing over Dr. Briggs’s contributions to church history, the 
value of which is universally recognized, let me speak briefly of 
one book which roused some discussion at the time when it was 
published and which was made the basis for part of the indictment 
brought against the author. This is: The Bible, the Church, and 
the Reason; the Thru Great Fountains of Authority, published in 
1892. The purpose of the book is sufficiently indicated by its 
title. It is directed against the exaggerated claim often formulated 
in the words: The Bible alone is the religion of Protestants. Two 
considerations probably led the author to his defense of the three 
fountains of authority. First of all, history shows that the three 
factors have always been concerned in determining the creed of 
the church. The creed, however strictly it professes to be based 
on Scripture, is the expression of the faith actually held by the 
church. Moreover, the creeds have arisen from the application 
of the human reason to the data given in Scripture and in Christian 
experience. There is a great difference between the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Nicene profession of faith.. How has this come 
about? Evidently by a process of reasoning. The three foun¬ 
tains have actually co-operated therefore in giving the church its 
standards of belief. To this must be added the second fact, namely 
that the insistence on Scripture alone as the fountain of authority 
has brought about the divisions in the church which we regard 
with so much misgiving. Every one of the Protestant churches J 
asserts its belief in the Bible as the infallible rule of faith yet each 
has a different system of doctrine. This divisive effect of the 
Protestant principle is well known to the historian for he sees that 
the times when the verbal infallibility of the Bible was most strongly 
insisted upon were the times when the various churches were 
indulging the bitterest polemic, not only Protestant against 
Catholic, but one Protestant denomination against another. One 
who searches for a basis of unity therefore must look for something 
more than the Bible alone. 

This I think was the decisive consideration with Dr. Briggs. 
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As a good historian he allowed weight to the facts just stated, but 
his heart was drawn toward the unity of Christendom, desiring 
above all else that the communities which bear the Christian name 
should become one great organization, one body of Christ, one 
army marching against the forces of evil and bringing the thoughts 
of men into obedience to the one Lord. If such an organization 
ever comes into existence it cannot take the Protestant position 
that the Bible alone is the source of authority, but must recognize 
that Christ still speaks through his living ministers, and that he 
speaks in the sanctified reason, the God-given organ of intelligence. 
It was therefore an ardent desire for the unity of Christendom 
which animated this book. And this same desire called forth 
those later publications which have brought the author’s real 
conservatism more distinctly into view. These are: The Incarna¬ 
tion of the Lord (1902), and The Fundamental Christian Faith, 
which came from the press just before his death. The statement 
in the preface of this last-named work may be cited here as his 
message to the churches on the subject of unity. After speaking 
of the reactionary and the radical tendencies of our times he goes 
on to say: 

There is also the wholesome irenic tendency which seeks to reunite the 
separated churches on the basis of the fundamental principles of historic 
Christianity, without intruding upon denominational preferences or private 
opinion in other matters. These principles of faith are to be found in the 
ancient creeds, the official expression of the faith of the ancient church, to 
which all churches which are legitimate descendants of historical Christianity 
adhere. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to enter upon a discussion 
of a host of questions which are suggested by such a statement 
as this. All I have tried to do is to present a just estimate of the 
man whose ardent desire inspired these words, and whom I was 
privileged to call my friend. Having served his generation by 
the will of God he has now fallen asleep, leaving us not only his 
written words as a rich legacy, but as a richer inheritance the 
memory of his courage, his patience, his warm sympathy, and his 
loyalty to the great Head of the church, whose he was and whom 
he served. 
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A Chicago newspaper once reported the holding of a convention 
of “Liberal Physicians” at one of the smaller cities in the interior 
of Illinois. There was no account of the proceedings by which one 
could ascertain the principles and methods of the organization, nor 
were there illustrations to show what manner of men the delegates 
were. Unfortunately, the latter omission left a reader’s fancy free 
to conjure up a picture of the company—glib and pretentious 
“smart Alecks,” dispersed among pompous white-whiskered “old 
doctors” wearing white ties and frock coats, and all vociferously 
declaiming against the “regulars” of whatever school. It was not 
a pleasing picture, and doubtless it was wholly unjust, but the 
reader, a clergyman in one of the denominations popularly classed 
as “liberal,” shuddered to think how the announcement of a con¬ 
gress of liberals in religion might correspondingly impress his 
fellow-Christians. The designation is bad enough in itself because 
of its impertinent and insulting implication that all persons not 
formally included under the category are illiberal, but the com¬ 
parison with “liberal physicians” deepens one’s disgust at the term. 
If the adjective mean open minded, free from prejudice, and 
equally ready to discard the false notwithstanding its antiquity, or 
to accept the true despite its novelty, then indeed the appellation 
is honorable; but by the same token it is impudent to make of it a 
party name as if all other physicians or clergymen than those 
bearing the title were besotted with prejudice, stupid and ignorant 
conformists in thought and practice. Yet, whether we like it or 
not, the fact is that there is a certain type of religious thinking now 
often called Modernism but formerly called Modem Liberalism, 
which the editors of the American Journal of Theology wish the 
present article briefly to describe and criticize. 

The first characteristic, then, of this Modem Liber alism is its 
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free attitude toward traditionalism whether in cult or in creed. 
Occasionally this freedom has an air of bumptious defiance, as if the 
mere fact that a belief has been long held and still widely prevails 
were prima fade evidence against it, but this is rapidly disappearing 
along with the bullying of tradition to which it was a not un¬ 
natural counterpart. The prolonged and extensive currency of a 
belief may create some presumption in its favor—how much, only 
careful consideration in each particular case can determine—but 
the Liberal holds that the worth of a tradition as well as the in¬ 
trinsic credibility of a belief are matters about which his own 
deliberate and informed judgment is decisive, for him. If it be ob¬ 
jected that, to be specific, for one individual thus to set himself up 
against the consistent voice of the church through many ages is 
ridiculous self-conceit, the Liberal bows to the rebuke but stands his 
ground nevertheless. There is a vast amount of loose and irrespon¬ 
sible Liberalism, but the only sort which deserves serious notice is 
that which, fully appredating the risk of error, does its utmost to 
prepare itself for a decision by disdplining and informing the mind, 
cultivating and enlightening the consdence, and, having done all, 
stands, calmly resolved to take that risk and prepared to accept the 
consequences of a decision thoughtfully made after due considera¬ 
tion. Sincerely respecting the past but positively refusing to be 
under its domination, the Liberal deems no belief or rite too sacred 
for investigation, or for rejection if it commend not itself to his 
intelligence and moral sense. That others do not feel toward it as 
he does is no concern of his—he would neither belittle their intelli¬ 
gence nor criticize their consdences—but to his own Master he 
standeth or falleth, and he is confident he shall be made to stand. 
In loyalty to a holy form one may sin against the Holy Spirit. 

So understood, Liberalism in religion is of a piece with con¬ 
temporary life in many of its sodal and intellectual phases. It was 
instructive to watch the behavior of sdentific met when, a few 
years ago, discoveries in radio-activity threatened the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy. A belief which had long been a 
fundamental prindple, apparently as firmly established as the ever¬ 
lasting hills, was called in question, yet no doughty champion 
appeared to defend dogmatically the faith once delivered unto 
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science or to point triumphantly to scientific achievements of the 
past as pragmatic proof of the doctrine* Similarly, social and 
political institutions which have behind them more than a century 
of prosperous national life are today denounced as worthless, out¬ 
worn relics of a transcended period and fit only for the scrap-heap. 
Everywhere the spirit of inquiry asserts, not its right alone, but its 
duty to examine. The dead hand must loose its lethal grasp, con¬ 
temporary judgments and verdicts of history are alike subject to 
the recall, tradition must justify itself to the present generation if 
it is to be perpetuated. That there is danger in all this may go 
without saying, but there is promise in it too, and in religion the 
Liberal accepts the hazard in hope and faith. 

So far the description has been largely negative—although not 
entirely so, since freedom from tradition is only the reverse aspect 
of a positive freedom to truth—and might seem to accredit the 
charge often repeated in ignorance or malice that Liberalism is 
wholly negative in character. In its positive aspect, however, 
Liberalism is distinguished by an absorbing passion for unity— 
unity of the mind in itself and with the whole being of man including 
the feelings and the will, and unity in a world-view of which the 
unity of man in his completeness gives indications and approxima¬ 
tions. It is undoubtedly true that Liberalism has laid especial 
stress upon mental unity and hence has exposed itself to the charge 
of over-intellectualism, but this is an illegitimate restriction of its 
fundamental principle the remedy for which lies only in extension 
and not at all in the resort to anti-intellectualism. That the 
intellect does not exhaust the man is thoroughly true; Liberalism is 
deeply indebted to those who emphasize the fact, but is convinced 
nevertheless that the intellect is an important and honorable part 
of man to be discredited only at gravest peril. Hence Liberalism 
seeks to be at one with “ the modem mind ” which, altogether apart 
from the specific contributions made to it as the result of scientific 
and historical study, may best be described in terms of process and 
attitude. Liberalism holds that science, art, and religion represent 
three different but not contradictory aspects of reality, and that 
since reality is one, the three aspects, each valid for its own purpose, 
will be found to harmonize in a complete world-view. Accordingly, 
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the aim of Liberalism is to attain unity in thought and in experi¬ 
ence, but it will never consent to the flouting of science and history 
in the interest of any religious belief however ancient, or any 
religious experience, however sacred. It acknowledges differences 
in process and attitude but will not tolerate contradictions. God 
is one, and man is becoming what he essentially is, one; this is the 
positive active principle of Liberalism. Hence Modem Liberalism 
is usually inspired by some form of monistic idealism. Theo¬ 
logically this appears as the doctrine of the divine immanence. 
God is the unified and unifying background of all phenomena and 
all experience, ultimate, organic reality. In the light of this notion, 
many, perhaps most, theological doctrines are surprisingly trans¬ 
formed. Revelation arises in the soul wherein God dwells; it is 
not offered to the senses by a God who, being without, and separate, 
can communicate with man only through external agencies. Salva¬ 
tion is an inward process by which the divine in man works itself 
free, not an outward event supematurally effected. The history 
of man is the story of the gradual and often interrupted manifes¬ 
tation of the divine in man, and Christ is a prophetic personality in 
whom the divine in the human finds clear exhibition, thus suggesting 
the goal of personality toward which humanity moves by the power 
of the same spirit. Naturally this doctrine concerning Christ has 
been of prime significance and has given to much modem liberalism 
its Christo-centric character. From this point of view, Christ as 
the embodiment of the divine ideal of humanity is divine because it 
is a divine ideal which he incarnates, and he is also thoroughly 
human because it is the ideal of the human which he embodies. 
Hence he reveals equally God to man and man to himself. More¬ 
over, since it is impossible that man should surpass in wisdom or 
goodness the ideal of God concerning him, it has been argued that 
all that man can know of God is comprehended in Christ so that to 
man Christ is God and God is Christ. Thus out of the philosophical 
principle of monistic idealism, theologically interpreted as the 
immanence of God and the divine-human Christ, almost all the 
particular doctrines of Modem Liberalism have been logically 
developed. 

Obviously many of the traditional doctrines of Christianity are 
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repugnant to such a habit of mind and are definitely rejected while 
others viewed from a different angle are appreciably modified. 
Because of faith in the spirit universally inhabiting humanity, the 
“soul of man naturally Christian” is emphasized anew and the 
distinction between natural and revealed religion like that between 
the natural and the supernatural tends to disappear. Conse¬ 
quently, the other religions of the world win appreciative recognition 
and friendly study, and differences within Christianity are more 
genially viewed. Hence there is a magnanimity about Modern 
Liberalism at its best which is more agreeable than the old-time 
fierce and aggressive dogmatism. It has a gracious and winning 
mien and its theology is generous and kindly. That it represents a 
distinct advance in Christian thinking may be freely conceded, but 
our present duty is criticism rather than appreciation and therefore 
we must raise the question whether in the system thus briefly out¬ 
lined there are not faults and deficiencies which point the way of 
further advance. 

These criticisms are of two kinds: some are polemic, directed 
against it by opponents; and others are dialectic, arising from its 
own creative principle confronted by urgent problems of thought and 
experience. Of these criticisms, the latter are plainly by far the 
more significant, but at present the polemic criticisms are so 
tren chan t and boastful that they enforce consideration, especially 
as they present a somewhat novel issue. The adversaries of Liberal¬ 
ism think that it has been trapped in a salient where the only 
alternatives are unconditional surrender or complete annihilation. 
Briefly put, the situation is this: Liberalism has made constant and 
consistent appeal to Jesus, presenting him as Divinity’s real and 
humanity’s ideal, identifying pure Christianity with the religion of 
Jesus hims elf which it has sought to reproduce and propagate. 
From the doctrines and practices of the historic church it has 
appealed to the Jesus of history and from one point of view its 
appeal has been wholly successful. That the Man of Nazareth said 
nothing about the cardinal doctrines of traditional Christianity is 
now pretty generally admitted; but having made its appeal to the 
Jesus of history it is now triumphantly proclaimed that Liberalism 
must take the full consequences of that appeal. If it be granted 
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that the Synoptic Gospels alone give us true information concerning 
him, provided indeed he ever existed, the Jesus whom they disclose 
is not a Greek Logos but a Jewish Messiah of the apocalyptic sort, 
quite incompetent to fill the place which Liberalism has accorded 
him. Therefore Liberalism is imperiously challenged either to 
relinquish its Jesus, with all that logically must follow such a 
surrender, or to transfer its allegiance to the Christ of tradition 
vouched for by the testimony of the church on the one hand and by 
the mystical experience of the individual on the other. The scholars 
who have discovered an apocalyptic Jesus are supposed to have 
given Liberalism its coup de grdce. It may be well to observe in 
passing that scholars are not entirely agreed with regard to this view 
of Jesus, at least as a full statement of his personality or teaching, 
and that critics of Liberalism who press this dilemma are com¬ 
mitting themselves to a theory as to Jesus which may be turned 
against them with most disastrous consequences. More than once 
in theological controversy, to win an engagement has been to lose a 
campaign, and he that dug a pit for his brother has himself fallen 
therein. But acknowledging the alternatives as presented, is 
Liberalism doomed ? 

In any event, the Liberal has no inclination to return to tra¬ 
ditional Christianity, still less to the church which anathematized 
his departure and now arrogantly commands or patronizingly 
invites his submission. As he appealed to history in the case of 
Christ, so he appealed long ago in that of the church, and for him 
both verdicts will be decisive. The historic continuity of which so 
much is pompously said he knows to be more fanciful than real; the 
developing Christology of the first three centuries he knows to be 
quite other than a development from the historic Jesus guided by 
the spirit of Christ—how pathetic the notion seems to one who 
knows the facts!—and if the Christ whom he is asked to accept is 
one whose progressive revelation is in the historic church viewed as 
his continued and growing body, then the Liberal familiar with the 
history of the church can only say that for such a Christ he has 
neither love nor honor. If Jesus be not the divine ideal of humanity 
perfectly manifest in the flesh, then Liberalism will find that ideal 
in the growing hopes of humanity animated and guided by the 
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indwelling spirit. It really matters very little whether or no that 
ideal has found full expression yet in any single individual; it 
certainly found large and inspiring expression in the historic Jesus 
whose very limitations bring him even closer to our hearts. There¬ 
fore the Liberal may feel all the nearer to the Jesus whose apoca¬ 
lyptic hopes were vain but whose love of God and man was not 
thereby diminished. That this is incompatible with religious cer¬ 
tainty and finality, the Liberal is perfectly well aware, but he is not 
thereby disturbed, for he has definitely renounced that expectation 
in preference for the open way toward a flying goal to pursue which 
is man’s supreme glory as it is his only possibility of life. There are 
indeed many to whom this mental attitude is totally incomprehen¬ 
sible, but the Liberal deems it their misfortune and meets their 
reproaches with pity, their pity with amusement. When he is told 
that certainty is to be found only in the church he is not in the least 
impressed, for positive certainty is no part of his desire or expecta¬ 
tion. And as for the sacramental view which usually accompanies 
the ecclesiastical, that to the Liberal is sheer magic and superstition. 
Let there be no misunderstanding at this point. The Liberal is not 
in the least dismayed by the arrogant challenge of his adversaries: 
the way which they warn him he must henceforth take unless he 
return to the church is no unfamiliar path; it is only the continua¬ 
tion of the way he has long trodden with inward satisfaction, and 
he sees no reason why he should not still pursue it. If the verdict 
of New Testament scholarship obliges him to change his view of 
Jesus, he will do so, with regret it may be, but without reluctance or 
fear. If the name Christian be denied him, he will be neither angry, 
nor frightened into submission, but will go on his way calmly 
without the church if he be not welcomed within it, committing 
himself to Him that judgeth righteously. What should be made 
quite plain is that the Liberal is only amused by the challenge 
proudly hurled at him. If Jesus was not the sort of man he has 
thought him, he is quite ready to think him the sort of man history 
shows him to have been. Certainly he would far rather have the 
Jewish apocalyptic Messiah with all his limitations than the 
ecclesiastical Christ with delusive promises of certainty and 
finality, never to be expected of a growing mind in a growing world. 
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The mystical appeal is far more winning than the ecclesiastical y 
to the modem Liberal, for his very concept of unity inclines him to 
the mystical side. But his answer here can be given in a few words. 

He believes in God, the Spirit, whom he sees neither reason nor 
need to call “the essential Christ.” Jesus was a person and the 
principle of his life was no essential Christ but the spirit of God in 
which spirit he also would live and work, and with this the world 
of the mystic opens to the Liberal. Indeed his very mysticism 
strengthens his Liberalism, for mysticism teaches direct access to 
the Eternal and hence is contrary to sacerdotalism and ecclesiasti- 
dsm, and men who never so much as heard of Christ have found 
God. 

Turning now to the criticism of Liberalism from within, to 
which its own creative principle gives rise, we must seriously raise 
the question whether it can bear the weight of the tragedies of 
human experience. Does not its amiable faith in inherent goodness 
appear but ghastly mockery when confronted by the facts of life ? 
Believing in the immanent God, it must seriously consider what sort 
of God it is that nature reveals. If God is in all, then he must be 
in tornado and earthquake as well as in the serene heavens and the 
smiling earth. If he is in the ripening crops, he must be likewise in 
the devastating tempest which brings famine to thousands. We 
cannot be so enamored of the loveliness of nature as to be blind to 
its terrible aspects. And what of human sin? Here more than 
anywhere else the weakness of Modem Liberalism shows itself. It 
may be conceded that traditional theology made too much of sin, 
but surely that was better than to make light of it. The prophetic 
curse is against those who call evil good no less than against those 
who call good evil, and if a Jesus rebukes the doctrine of original sin, 
a Judas similarly condemns that of original righteousness. To a 
serious thinker, Modem Liberalism often seems too jocund for life 
as it actually is. A chubby-faced, prosperous young parson, just 
married to a rich and doting wife, regretted the disappearance from 
his parish of a poor woman whose large family of children had been 
the mainstay of his Sunday school, but her explanation was to the 
point: Is he the sort of man to preach to a poor widow woman with 
eight children ? A religious doctrine which cannot bear the weight 
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of the heart-breaking disasters of life will prove a broken reed 
piercing the hand of him who leans upon it. Every fall is a fall 
upward—tell that to a man who by his sin has fallen from a position 
of honor and power into deep and damning disgrace. If all’s right 
with the world, something is wrong with man’s moral sense. It is 
said that once Carlyle took Emerson through the worst streets of 
London asking at each new scene of squalor and vice: Will you 
believe in the devil, now, man? We would not have Modem 
Liberalism return to a belief in the devil—that is too easy a solution 
of the problem—but it must deal more justly with the crushing 
tragedies of life, with evil and with sin, if it is to command the 
respect of candid and thoughtful men. The saviors of the world 
have always been and always will be men of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. 

This means—and here we pass to a second criticism—that 
Modem Liberalism will have to revise its favorite concept of unity. 

At present, monistic idealism is very much under the weather 1 
philosophically, and a theological system akin to it must suffer / ) 
correspondingly. Into the debate which it is carrying on with 
pluralism or pragmatism, it is not for us here to enter, but it may 
be said that the ideal of unity seems too deeply rooted in the 
human mind for quick and easy eradication although the antago¬ 
nistic arguments make strong moral and human appeal. Perhaps 
what is precious in monism may be saved, and the criticism of its 
opponents met, by a better definition of unity. Unity conceived 
in terms of mechanism has yielded to the organic concept, and it 
remains to abandon unity construed logically in behalf of unity 
interpreted in terms of purpose. It is against logical unity which 
permits no contradictions or inconsistencies, and against mechanical 
unity which forbids possibilities and knows only of necessity, that 
pragmatism and pluralism inveigh, and justly. But unity con¬ 
ceived as purpose not only admits of contradictions and possibilities 
but would even seem to require them, since otherwise purpose 
would have no possible significance, no sphere of operation. Pur¬ 
pose exists because something, as it now is, is not as it should be, 
and its fulfilment means the bringing of these contradictions into 
harmony with the ideal which the purpose makes effective. If then 
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monism be taken purposefully, the principle of divine immanence 
will mean, not that absolute goodness is now manifest in all, but 
that in and through all is a power which makes for righteousness, a 
purpose toward the good, even the perfect. That such a view of 
unity will introduce changes into the statement of particular 
doctrines is certain, but our present interest lies not in tracing these 
effects but rather in emphasizing the necessity and importance of 
the change from logic to purpose as translating the concept of unity. 
It has become a commonplace to say that ideas are secondary as 
compared with the interests they serve and the purposes they f ulfil 
which are primary. This being so, it follows that the unity which 
consists in the objective articulation of separate ideas is superficial 
as compared with the unity produced by the comprehension of their 
several aims within a large inclusive purpose. The real unity of 
ideas is to be found only in the synthesis of their respective purposes 
in purpose; it is inner and not outward, subjective and not 
objective. 

A third criticism must be passed upon Modem Liberalism, less 
searching and more superficial than the two already made but 
perhaps more important with reference to its chance of wide 
acceptance. So far it has been too often an endeavor to adapt old 
phrases and usages to fit the religious life of today, whereas the 
urgent need is to aid that religious life in creating its own forms of 
expression. The motive for this attempt is clear and from one 
point of view praiseworthy. Language which has been employed 
for many generations to express the deeper life of man becomes 
saturated with religious feeling and hence sacred, with the sacredness 
of the experience which it relates, and moving, through its rich and 
powerful inheritance of association. To give up the verbal form 
seems like renouncing the reality which originally fashioned it 
But Protestantism has bravely insisted that the Bible must be 
rendered into the vernacular, and it must now face the necessity of 
translating the sacred page of the soul into contemporary speech at 
whatever hazard or cost. That it is not quite willing to do this is 
only too painfully evident. One distinguished clergyman said not 
long ago that all the great words of theology had changed their 
meanings within his lifetime, but he failed to inform us as to their 
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present meaning. Indeed, readers of current theological literature 
must often wish that every writer were obliged to furnish a glossary 
in order that his teaching might be fully intelligible. To those 
already within the church, novel teachings are somewhat com¬ 
mended by ancient forms of expression, but upon those who are 
without, the effect is irritation and confusion. Until theological 
writers are willing to cast aside their patched and baggy termi¬ 
nology—the race set before us is not a sack-race—they can hardly 
expect a sympathetic hearing from thoughtful men. And in 
addition, looseness and vagueness of utterance inevitably react 
upon thought. A smear of words and a smouch Of ideas are 
reciprocally related. The supreme need of Modem Liberalism, so , 
far as wide appreciation goes, is for definite, precise thinking and , 
direct, plain speaking. Unhappily, however, it tends, for the 
moment, to fall in with current anti-intellectualism and rather 
glories in its obscurity and vagueness. But while it is true that J 
words are only “thrown out” at objects too vast for exact defini¬ 
tion, they should at least be thrown with an eye single to the object, 
and with accuracy of aim, and while the intellect is only a single 
phase of our complex and manifold human nature it is certainly a 
phase, and one not to be disdained. That the mystery is incom¬ 
prehensible is no excuse for unintelligible statements concerning it 
—patient silence were better. The oracular speech of current 
theology arises from mental confusion which it still further deepens, 
and thus widens the gulf between itself and the real religious life of 
today which is already beginning to express itself after its own 
fashion and not in bygone modes. No one can fail to be impressed 
with the fact that there is now a large amount of extra-confessional 
and extra-ecclesiastical religious life which does not and apparently 
will not run into the traditional molds. Modem Liberalism is 
reaching out toward men of this sort and marvels that it seems to 
reach in vain. It may be that its only hope of success lies in so 
complete and sympathetic an identification with the new religious 
spirit already moving in the hearts of technically irreligious men as 
to become capable of interpreting that life in forms appropriate 
and intelligible to itself. 
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There is no more urgent question [says Dr. McComb, 1 ] than the place and 
function of religion in the modem world. Some persons affect to think that 
the day of religion is past, and that at best it may still be tolerated as a valu¬ 
able police measure to keep the humbler classes in order, or as an attractive 

element in the aesthetic outfit of the feminine mind.They must be 

referred to a deeper study of the human soul and of the tendencies of their 
age. The great mass of men are convinced that religion is a reality. Their 
difficulties arise when they try to understand religion, and above all, when they 
try to bring it into vital relations with the whole realm of experience. What 
men are asking today is this: Granted the reality of religion, what is its con¬ 
tribution to modem life ? 

Now, the institution which claims to represent the Christian religion, 
to incarnate the spirit of its Founder, and to realize His ideals, is the Church. 
There is a widespread feeling that the Church is not substantiating these 
claims. When its achievements are set alongside the life and work of the 
Son of Man, they appear to be seriously deficient, both in quantity and in 
quality. 


I. WANING INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH 

The facts as to the inefficiency of the church today, in spite 
of the remarkable signs of new life which it is exhibiting, are becom¬ 
ing universally recognized, and will only be mentioned here. It 
seems that two-thirds, or some sixty million, of the population of 
the country are unchurched. 2 In our larger cities (with a popula¬ 
tion of 300,000 or more) perhaps 17 per cent of the people regularly 
attend church 3 (Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton is quoted as saying that no 
more than 5 per cent of the people of London attend church regu¬ 
larly). 4 It seems that only 5 per cent of the laboring class, at the 

* Christianity and the Modem Mind, p. 281. 

* See Dr. Thomas E. Green, “What Is to Become of the Preacher?” in Hampton's 
Magazine , August, 1911, p. 229; also Strong, Social Progress (1906), p. 253; New 
Cyclopedia of Social Reform, p. 224. 

» Green, op. cit. 4 Ibid., p. 230. 
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most, attend church, 1 and in this class hostility to the church is 
regularly joined with a high regard for Jesus. 1 The division of the 
church into some one hundred and fifty different sects is coming to 
be felt as an insufferable obstacle to that united and concentrated 
efficiency characteristic of every other great social undertaking 
today; 1 and in some towns the small scattered congregations, with 
disproportionate running expenses, crippled methods, and struggling 
underpaid ministers, are an obvious disgrace to Christianity and 
an insult to the intelligence and business sense of the modem world. 4 
The supply of ministers from the s eminari es is relatively decreas¬ 
ing^ yet, in these days of the rising cost of living, the average 
annual income of ministers the country over is only about seven 
hundred dollars—scarcely half of that of the average skilled 
mechanic—and social custom forbids the minis ter’s wife to enter 
the factory or shop to supplement his meager income. 6 But the 
most significant fact is the relative decline in church membership 
and in church benevolence, conspicuous in recent years. Although 
it is true that the rate of increase in membership has been, during 
the nineteenth century, greater than that of the population as a 
whole, yet within the last few years this rate of church increase 
has fallen behind that of the population; and the increase of 
benevolent and missionary contributions seems to have undergone 
a similar diminution. 7 

II. CHANGE OF PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY 

In the face of these conditions there is occurring a remarkable 
change of public sentiment toward the old forms of religion: a 
growing opposition to the old forms and a groping search for new. 
We may notice briefly here the contrast between the moral and 

'Ibid. 

* Plantz, The Church and the Social Problem , pp. 76, 79, 90, 97 ff.; also Stelzle, 
“The Church and the Working Man” in New Cyclopedia of Social Reform , pp. 222-24. 

* Strong, Social Progress (1906), pp. 250-57. 

« Green, op. cil. t pp. 230 ff. 

* Ibid; cf. Reports of the U£. Commissioner of Education, 

* Green, op. cit, t pp. 224-25. 

’ See Cyclopedia of Social Reform , p. 224; also Strong, op. cit. f (1906), pp. 254, 
256-57. 
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religious views held a few generations ago and those of today. 
These views of our grandfathers were marked by the following 
characteristics: (i) a general trust in authority, whether of the 
clergy or of the Bible; (2) ready submission to the church as the 
dominant institution of the community, and a comparatively large 
attendance of men, with catechetical instruction particularly in the 
Sunday school; (3) a prevalent belief in the mysteriously super¬ 
natural as opposed to the interpretation of the spiritual life as 
subject to law; (4) a belief in the natural depravity of human 
nature, and salvation by an unreasoning submission to divine will 
as interpreted by church officials; (5) a conception of the individual 
as substantially an isolated unit, and therefore of salvation as a 
matter of the “individual soul”; and (6) the general extension of 
the idea of external authority to cover all of the other essentially 
religious and moral relationships, such as marriage and divorce 
and the status of the wife and the children in the family. These 
relationships were in general rigid and marked by subjection of 
the weaker members to the stronger. 

Perhaps the most striking fact about the new religious and 
moral point of view of the day is that people everywhere are 
feeling the old authorities to be inadequate to meet the demands 
of their lives. This is evident in the following particulars: (1) the 
decline in the authority of the church, which we have already noted; 
(2) the decline in the authority of the Bible as a mere collection 
of principles interpreted by church officials; (3) the decline in the 
sacredness of the betrothal as a binding agreement; (4) the increase 
of divorce, and refusal of the public generally to regard it solely as 
a disgrace; (5) the increase of personal independence of authority, 
in the old sense, on the part of children toward parents, wives 
toward husbands, citizens toward government, and all men toward 
God. 1 


m. PRACTICAL CAUSES OP THE NEW RELIGIOUS VIEWPOINT 

These changes in the point of view of the modern world cannot 
be profitably criticized without inquiring as to the practical causes 

1 On these points see Coe, The Religion of a Mature Mind, chap, iii; and cf. 
Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis, chaps, v and vi. 
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and conditions that have brought them about. Within the last 
decade or two we have begun clearly to recognize the following: 

1. A failure of the old concepts, habits and customs to sustain 
the individual in relations of freedom in society today. This is 
vigorously illustrated, as to our industrial and political relation¬ 
ships, by President Wilson in his recent articles on “The New 
Freedom .” 1 

The life of the nation has grown infinitely varied. It does not center now 
upon questions of governmental structure or of the distribution of governmental 
powers. It centers upon questions of the very structure and operation of 

society itself, of which government is only the instrument.A new 

nation seems to have been created which the old formulas do not fit or afford 

a vital interpretation of.There is a sense in which in our day the 

individual has been submerged.While most men are thus submerged 

in the corporation, a few, a very few, are exalted to power which as individuals 

they could never have wielded.Today, the everyday relationships of 

men are largely with great impersonal concerns, with organizations, not with 

other individual men.Our laws still deal with us on the basis of the 

old system.What this country needs above everything else is a body 

of laws which will look after the men who are on the make rather than with 

the men who are already made.No country can afford to have its 

prosperity originated by a small controlling class.In the new order 

government and business must be associated closely. But .... it is an 
intolerable thing that the government of the Republic should have got so far 
out of the hands of the people; should have been captured by interests which 
are special and not general. In the train of this capture follow the troops 

of scandals, wrongs, indecencies, with which our politics swarm.Why are 

we in the presence, why are we at the threshold, of a revolution ? . . . . Don't 
you know that this country from one end to another believes that something 
is wrong ? . . . . We are in a temper to reconstruct economic society, as we 
were once in a temper to reconstruct political society, and political society 

may itself undergo a radical modification in the process.We are upon 

the eve of a great reconstruction. It calls for creative statesmanship. 

And we may add right here for that very reason it calls for a 
deepened religious and moral insight and devotion. This thought 
is, one may almost say, uppermost in much of the leading literature 
of the time. Taking examples almost at random, one could men¬ 
tion H. G. Wells’s New Worlds for Old and Marriage; Herrick’s 
writings, notably Together , The Common Lot f and The Healer; 

1 See The Worlds Work, January, X913, pp. 253 ff. 
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Churchill’s The Inside of the Cup; and the morality play Every- 
woman —to indicate only a few. 

2. The actual rapid development of social solidarity—of inter¬ 
dependence—through the industrial revolution and its conse¬ 
quences, noted above, is bringing rapidly to the foreground of 
reflective thought the concept of society as organic, in a deeper 
sense than that of the earlier crude analogies between society and 
the physical organism of a plant or animal. In the new organic 
concept (though for that matter older even than the writings of 
Paul) we are coming to interpret society as composed of inter¬ 
dependent members, social by their very nature, specialized in 
function, and co-operating together for the attainment of the 
general end of democracy, as the true organic society in which 
freedom and reciprocal service are the characteristics. 1 This 
conception has developed rapidly within the last dozen or fifteen 
years. When, for example, in 1895, Professor Small published in 
the Journal of Sociology his article “Private Business Is a Public 
Trust,” he was assailed as an “impractical visionary” by some who 
should have known better. But today the insurance investiga¬ 
tions, the money-power inquiries, and the graft and trust prose¬ 
cutions are enforcing that statement of the organic relationships 
of man as a recognized commonplace of social wisdom. 

3. The rapid transformation of social customs within the past 
century, moreover, has enforced the conviction that society is not 
in any sense fixed but is evolving. The idea that the theory of 
evolution must apply to society as well as to the lower forms of 
life has become thoroughly accepted by the general public and this 
idea, together with that of the organic concept, is bound to affect 
profoundly the religion of the modem man—indeed, is already doing 
so. a This is well recognized as a mere fact. But just how the 
evolutionary concept is affecting the religious views of modem men 
is not so generally recognized. From the point of view of the 

1 Frpm this point of view, a brief, useful definition of a society is simply: An 
organism of conscious members. Cf. Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects , 
pp. 12-1$, 131,143, 388-495. 

* From the above point of view, evolution may be defined as: Development 
from the less organic to the more organic; involving an increase of consciousness and 
of self-control. 
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older philosophy and religion of authority, reality and truth are 
fixed and unchanging, and only man’s apprehension or knowledge 
of them is growing. But the consciousness of men today has 
violently revolted against this view for three reasons: (1) because 
the doctrine of the infinite worth of the individual taught by 
Christianity, and passionately believed by the people, is flatly 
contradicted by such a view; (2) because, in an organic universe, 
growth or change in any part means growth or change in every 
part; and (3) because this doctrine of the fixed universal and the 
changing particular has not only denied the organic nature of the 
world, the reality of progress, and consequently the worth of the 
individual, but has been persistently used throughout history, as 
the fundamental doctrine of political, ecclesiastical, and social 
aristocracy, to keep the elect few in positions of privilege and power, 
and the masses of the people in ignorance and servitude. But we 
have now reached a time when this can no longer successfully be 
done. Men are convinced that evolution is real—that absolutely 
new values are being constantly produced in the world by the 
constructive activity of men—that progress is not an illusion and 
a sham, but that the blood and struggle of earth’s martyrs and 
toilers have made positive contributions to the universe—that the 
Christian doctrine of the dignity of personality is a vindicated 
fact—that aristocracy is blasphemy against Personality—and 
that democracy, as the ideal of a thoroughly organic society, is the 
only tenable view of the world order. 1 There is no other way to 
interpret the growing modem revolt against external, arbitrary 
authority, and the passion for democracy. Where the religious 
leaders try to enforce the old view, they are failing; and where 
they adopt the new view, they are succeeding? 

4. The rapid expansion of knowledge in recent years has 
deepened the conviction that not merely material things, but truth 
itself, is in process of evolution. Here we touch upon delicate 
and disputed ground, involving a revision and redefinition of the 
very nature of truth. Briefly put, the definition formerly current, 

1 ‘‘The theory of evolution, as applied to man, recognizes human endeavor as the 
essential condition of further progress.”—Coe, Religion of a Mature Mindy p. 396. 

•See Strong, The New Era; The Challenge of the City, pp. 199-234; and his 
Religious Movements for Social Betterment , especially pp. 85-88. 
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under the earlier regime of external authority, was that truth is 
by nature fixed, and as such promulgated by superior authorities 
to the ignorant masses. Any such thing as growth or develop¬ 
ment in truth meant simply external additions to it, which in no 
wise compelled a reorganization of its constitution or essential 
character. But today with our convictions of the organic nature 
and evolution of the world, we are being logically forced to the 
further conviction that any such thing as real growth, even of 
truth, means a reconstruction of it as an instrument to meet 
essentially new conditions of life. If this seems to be the prag¬ 
matic view of truth, it is nevertheless apparently inevitable. It 
is difficult to get back of the apparent teaching of history that what 
one age universally agrees to call truth (because conduct in accord¬ 
ance therewith satisfies the practical needs of the time), a later age 
modifies into a fundamentally different construction of truth in 
order therewith to meet its own growing practical needs—illus¬ 
trated in the theory of the solar system as modified by the practical 
requirements growing out of the discoveries and explorations of 
the Renaissance. From this point of view, then, truth would be a 
statement or formulation of observed coexistences and sequences 
made with reference to social experience and for the purpose of 
directing it to the fulfilment of the ends growing out of the social 
needs of the time. 1 In other words, the view of truth which is 
gaining currency today makes it thoroughly a teleological instru¬ 
ment. Of course, this raises the whole question as to the ultimate 
standard by which the truth (as well as progress and other con¬ 
stituents of a real evolution) may be determined. The practical 
determination of this ultimate standard of life is, indeed, the very 
heart of the religious problem. This we shall take up presently. 

5. The remarkable increase of scientific control over nature 
during the last hundred years has not been without its influence 

1 This view of truth is not without its difficulties, chief of which is the determina¬ 
tion of the standard or criterion; but the writer is convinced that its difficulties, even 
on this point, are far less than those of the absolutist doctrine of a fixed universal. 
A clear exposition of the logical necessity of the newer pragmatic view is to be found 
in Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory , chap, i, and especially chap, v by Miss Thompson 
(Mrs. Paul Wooley) on the problem of the nature of reality and of the relation of 
thought to reality. 
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at this point in defining in the public mind the nature of truth and 
the value of the scientific method in all realms of thought and 
practice. It has been no small factor in the transition we have 
noted from the submission to dogmatic authority to the assertion 
of the independence of the individual, as capable of setting up 
suitable ends for his conduct, and of devising and applying the 
means to attain them, with full recognition and fulfilment of the 
similar rights of others. This has led to a new conception of law, 
not as an instrument of despotism applied by an external power, 
but rather as an instrument of freedom applied by the individual 
himself through a dear understanding of his own nature and 
needs. Law, in this modem conception, becomes thus a for¬ 
mulation of conditions of action and of the consequences that 
may be expected to flow from those conditions. The whole object 
and method of sdence is to state conditions and consequences in 
such a form as to be ultimately useful for the guidance of conduct; 
and this is equally true whether the law be a dvil one, formulated 
by a legislature in a state capitol, or a so-called natural law, for¬ 
mulated by a sdendst in a laboratory. With the devdopment of 
our legislative reference bureaus and other sodal sdence agendes, 
we are rapidly coming to see today that all laws are, in prindple, 
the same; that sodal laws are as “natural” as the laws of physics, 
chemistry, or biology; and that the chief difference is that the 
laws of the traditional natural sdences have thus far been more 
accurately formulated, and therefore more permanently useful; 
partly because the natural sdentists deal, in a sense, with more 
general or universal conditions, and partly because they deal with 
simpler conditions which they have been able to isolate and study 
by the laboratory method. With this understanding of law, 
freedom becomes conduct, not in opposition to or in disregard 
for law, but in accordance with the accurately formulated law of 
man’s own nature. It is as true of sodal life as of the forces of 
inanimate nature that, as Bacon said, “In order to rule nature 
you must obey her.” Now, this perception that nature, after all, 
must be obeyed leads us still deeper into the problem of man’s 
constitution and his relation to the universe, and ultimately leads 
to the truth which religion emphasizes that we are all organically 
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related to the great universe, in which we live and move and have 
our being, and to which we are inexorably required to render loyal 
service as members, if we are to remain free, healthy, and effective 
beings. 

6. The growth of such a consciousness in the world has naturally 
been attended by a gradual transformation of physical conflict 
into rational co-operation as a means of adjusting diverse interests 
and uniting classes and nations. With the growth of natural 
science and of the scientific method as applied to social relations, 
the abandonment of war and the adoption of arbitration as a method 
of social progress is as certain as the coming of tomorrow’s sunlight. 
But the very sun of that illumination is the growing consciousness 
that deep in the nature of all of us is the tendency toward the 
larger life of co-operation, of mutual service, of fraternity which 
we may thwart only to our injury, and which we may deny only 
to our ultimate destruction. “There is a divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough hew them how we will.” All persons feel this 
instinctively, the great characters of history with the deepest 
intensity. Lincoln voiced this perception when he said, “A thing 
is never settled until it is settled right”; and again when he said, 
“The question is not whether the Lord is on our side in this war 
but whether we are on the Lord’s side.” 

7. Another striking practical tendency of our time which 
emphasizes this same change of world view is the rapid spread 
of philanthropy, and the new sense of sympathy. If we are really 
organically related, and thus each needful for the welfare of all, 
then every human being is worthy of respect as a person, as a 
comrade, however humble, co-operating, or created to co-operate, 
in the very construction, advancement, and enrichment of the 
universe. It is this conception which accounts for the growing 
sense of dignity of the individual, and the angry protest of increas¬ 
ing millions when that dignity is outraged. As Tolstoi proclaims 
in words that are today echoed in all lands, “There are no relations 
in which human beings may be treated without love.” 

8. Coming closer to the question of the end or ideal toward 
which conduct in its larger bearings should be directed, we find 
that the astronomical and geographical discoveries of recent 
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centuries have given us indeed a new heaven and a new earth. 
They have revolutionized the imagery of the whole universal 
theater of the drama of human life. Heaven, being no longer 
complacently and contentedly located above the clouds, nor hell 
securely beneath the earth, modem men have come to feel that 
the supreme goal or end of life is not a fixed heaven but a develop¬ 
ing ideal of a glorious social order, being realized, and to be realized 
here on earth and now, as well as in the beyond and hereafter. 
More and more, therefore, does this heavenly goal take the form 
of a real social order, upon which humanity insists increasingly 
with a stem and burning enthusiasm, as, in Jesus’ religious term, 
“the Kingdom of God,” or in the philosophical term, “Democracy,” 
or in the economic term, “the Co-operative Commonwealth,” or 
in the political term, “the Republic.” One-sided and confused 
as the formulations of these grand concepts sometimes are in the 
thought of their advocates, nevertheless they all point in the same 
direction. 1 

9. The rapid increase of wealth dtiring the industrial revolution 
of the last century, has rolled up an unprecedented economic 
surplus, or at any rate an abundance, which has, for the first time 
in history, given mankind a substantial hope of realizing thi« ideal 
of democracy—of the kingdom of comradeship on earth—as more 
than a mere utopian dream. It is becoming for millions of men 
today a real religious ideal for which they are willing to lay down 
their lives, and for which in some places they are laying down their 
lives. Though flouted by the short-sighted as visionaries, and 
though denounced by the arch-materialists themselves as mere 
materialists seeking only the dollars and the fleshpots, neverthe¬ 
less these soldiers of the common good the world over are recruiting 
their ranks and gradually silencing their enemies by a heroism, 

1 “The Christian conception of life is all contained in that of the kingdom of 
God.”—Coe, The Religion of a Mature Mind , p. 168. Any difficulty experienced in 
identifying Democracy, or the Republic, or the Co-operative Commonwealth with the 
Kingdom of God arises from our habit of thinking of God as outside of his world, and 
hence of these ideals of the “secular” order as inherently mean and comparatively 
unworthy—the usual fallacy of the distinction between the sacred and the secular. 
We need to remember the commandment of Elbert Hubbard: “Remember the week 
day to keep it holy.” And such a religion men are beginning to insist upon. 
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a persistence, and a growing altruistic devotion and spiritual 
insight, that is correcting their own vision and rapidly pnliVing 
the enthusiasm of the world. 

io. Finally, the wider contacts of individuals and groups 
with diverse peoples and customs today are bringing about a 
cosmopolitanism of tastes and a tolerance of judgments which 
are further signs of the coming realization of the larger democracy. 
This enlargement of the perceptions and intellectual apprehensions 
of mankind is resulting in a remarkable, deepened sense of the 
psychical, and a remarkable development of the phases of religion 
heretofore neglected by a traditional Christianity. It certainly 
seems true, as Professor James assured us, that we are living 
today in an age characterized by a religious awakening and an 
enthusiastic search for the deeper meanings of life such as marked 
the early history of Christianity. And if we fail to recognize this 
fact, it is largely due to our narrow-minded inability to see the 
general trend for good in the newer forms of religious and moral 
aspiration that are making their way among us—not all, to be 
sure, without error, and not any without important truth. A mere 
list of such **w forms of the spiritual life is suggestive: Organized 
philanthrop social service, laymen’s missionary movements, 
Sunday-sch- j1 reform, psychical research, spiritualism, Christian 
Science, New Thought, theosophy, gifts of tongues, psychical 
therapeutics—their number is without end—and their diversity 
is a challenge and a demand for a deeper understanding and wider 
practice of true religion. 

IV. DEFINITION AND ELEMENTS OF RELIGION 

How then shall we define religion? Let us say provisionally 
that it is the social function devoted to maintaining the individual 
consciously in organic living relations with the universe as a whole— 
a function in which the worship of deity occupies the central place: 
expressed by prayer on the one hand and devoted social service 
on the other. 1 In every religion, however primitive, there are 

1 Jesus seems to have drawn no hard-and-fast line between religion and morality— 
stating that the whole law is summed up in love to God and to man. The writer 

that view—that the social functions of both are practically identical: to bring 
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certain elements which, as civilization advances, become more 
and more dearly understood as the basis of so-called higher reli¬ 
gious aspirations and conceptions, (i) Thus, the most primitive 
impulse of all, the will to live, becomes understood as the basis of 
the doctrine of eternal life. Under the influence of Christianity, 
this doctrine becomes one not of the duration of life merely, but 
of the quality of life as well, and becomes further a prophecy and a 
certainty of its reality. (2) A second religious element, the con- 
sdousness of the power of personal initiative (however illusive some 
have imagined this consdousness to be), is the basis, after all, of 
our modem conviction of personal worth, responsibility, and 
moral freedom, when interpreted as indicating co-operation with 
the powers of the universe in the evolution of a better world. 
(3) The consdousness of this ideal of the better world, and of the 
“Power not merely ourselves” with whom we are permitted to 
co-operate, becomes the basis of our conception of the supreme 
good and of God. (4) Our consdousness of personal responsibility 
is not a mere convention, a meaningless tradition inculcated by 

men into active loyalty to the Good. Religion is the deeper aspect of morality which, 
through the consdousness of fellowship with God, furnishes the dynarn: for the moral 
life. Cf. Coe, The Religion of a Mature Mind: “In religion our su’ tion to a moral 
law transforms itself into a personal relationship of love and fellc ip whence flow 
satisfactions for all sides of our higher nature” (p. 154). Cf. also, 1^58: “Religion 
seeks to adjust the whole man to ultimate reality”; see pp. 220-21 :^ a Vital progress 
at the present stage depends upon our discovering how to unite ethical endeavor with 
personal communion with God, or rather upon our finding that the outward and the 
inward sides are one and inseparable”; p. 249: “Know that the religious experience 
is not something different from living a good life, but is just living it more abundantly. 
It is the inmost being of such a life”; p. 73: of the obstades to the Christian religion, 
“the one most characteristic of our age is the authoritative form assumed by official 
Christianity”; p. 281: “From this as well as other causes, there has sprung up an 
unofficial religion which refuses to have anything to do with the churches, or at most 
accords them cold approval rather than personal adhesion. The chief ingredient of 
this unofficial religion is morality, neighborliness, sympathy, sincerity in human 
relations [as witnessed in the social settlements]. But it is very often reverent, even 
trustful, toward God, and though it lacks organization, it becomes a real basis of 
fellowship between men”; p. 289: “This completion of the social communion in 
religion gives the church her specific task in the new age”; p. 319: “If democracy 
is to be more than the collective caprice of the crowd, on the one hand, or more than 
a fragment of biological machinery, on the other, the deepest fact in the individual 
must be the presence of the Eternal.” Cf. Rauschenbusch, Christianizing the Social 
Order , chap, vi, on “Social Christianity and Personal Religion,” especially footnote, 
pp. xxo-ii. 
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parental or social instruction, but has a pragmatic basis in the 
very fact, learned by stem experience, that we are organic members 
of the universe, of whom some special functions are required upon 
the penalty of suffering, death, and negation. (5) The con¬ 
sciousness of sin is another indication of the same doctrine of our 
individual responsibility in the service of the Good, and arises 
when we have failed in that service. More objectively, two facts 
stand out as elements of religion: (6) the universal fact of loyalty— 
heroism—martyrdom, manifested in parental, social, industrial, 
or patriotic devotion; (7) and the fact of the very penal (or civil) 
law itself, which, by imposing penalties, recognizes personal 
responsibility, freedom, power of initiative, and obligation of the 
individual to serve the Good. A purely mechanical world, which 
some of our “natural” scientists seem to be trying to believe in, 
would leave no place for individual initiative and responsibility, 
hence no place for the civil law itself as the form in which responsi¬ 
bility is enforced; and morals, religion, and government would 
have no meaning, because there could be no moral standard or 
criterion of conduct in a world whose events were determined by a 
purely mechanical causation. 1 

V. OUTLINE OF THE SOCIAL CONSTITUTION 

Having surveyed, although briefly, the conditions of present 
church inefficiency; the transition from the older religious point 
of view to the present; and the practical causes and conditions of 

1 The logical error, of which natural science seems to be in some danger at this 
point, is apparently due to three causes: (i) The confusion of determinateness of 
sequence, which is a scientific fact, with determinism, which is a philosophical dogma; 
(2) the mistake of using the concept of mechanical causation (which is serviceable 
in formulating methods of economic production) as a complete explanation of activity 
in other functions, such as those of education, morality, and government (where, as 
we have seen, mere mechanical causation would be incompatible with the existence 
of those functions); and (3) the persistence of the older concepts of law as external, 
and of truth and reality as fixed. These notions are also at the bottom of the current, 
but passing, conception that the natural is the realm of law, and the supernatural 
the realm of lawless caprice. “This unhappy misconception of the relation of the 
natural to the supernatural has led the great body of uncritical thinkers into the 
grotesque inversion of all reason—the more law and order, the less God.”—Coe, 
Religion of a Mature Mind , p. 351. For a good discussion of the inadequacy of the 
earlier materialistic, rationalistic, and humanistic views of life, see Eucken, Meaning 
and Value of Life. 
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this change, with some consideration of the definition and elements 
of religion; we are now in a position to come to close quarters with 
the question of the particular place of religion in modem life. In 
order adequately to deal with this question, we shall need to 
undertake the difficult task of outlining the ground pattern of the 
social constitution itself; and having done so, to place religion in 
its functional relation to the other elements of the constitution. 

First of all, then, in facing the bewildering array of social facts, 
we shall need to secure a method of approach or principle of analysis, 
whereby we may classify them. What is the modem scientific 
principle of classification? Is it not essentially to arrange in a 
genetic series the different types of phenomena dealt with, so as 
to reveal the order and method by which they are successively 
produced? Certainly this is the principle of the classifications 
which the modem vital sciences of botany and zoology have found 
so fruitful of practical usefulness. And logically this seems to be 
the only effective method of scientific classification, for, if our 
above definition of law is correct, the object of science is so to 
state phenomena as to reveal their genetic relations to one another, 
and thus the method of controlling them. 1 

Adopting, then, this principle for the analysis of the complex 
social activities, we ask what form is taken by the characteristic 
activities of infancy and of primitive man and then what forms 
these simpler activities take on at further stages in the develop¬ 
ment of intelligence or of civilization. From this point of view 
it is manifest that the earliest activities take the general form of 
instinctive impulses, characterized by the motor tendency to 
accomplish certain life-preserving ends, such as those of food and 
defense, without any clear consciousness of either the ends to be 
attained or previous instruction in the methods of attaining them. 3 
These earliest impulses, we may say, are mainly propulsive (or 
volitional in that sense), with very little of the intellectual or 

* See Dewey, “The Evolutionary Method as Applied to Morality,” Philosophical 
Review, March, 1902, XI, 107 ff. Also cf. Dewey, “Logical Conditions of a Scientific 
Treatment of Morality,” Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago , Vol. m, 
Part. 2. 

* Cf. Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects , chap. VU, on “The Origin 
of Society,” and chap. IX, on “The Rdle of Instinct in the Social Life.” 
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emotional elements in them. They represent the will to live in 
its lowest human terms. Feeling there of course is attending these 
impulses, but evaluating them only very vaguely because of the 
absence of any definite formulation of the end or system of con¬ 
duct to be realized. But as the child and the race develop, these 
random and loosely related impulses become formed into more 
and more organic and powerful systems, composed of those acts 
found to be satisfactory in securing adaptation of organism and 
environment to each other, through successive projections and 
realizations of the end. This accepted biological doctrine of the 
adjustment of the organism and the environment, now applied 
in interpreting social activities, connotes three elementary phases 
of adjustment, (i) The immediate or sustenance phase, charac¬ 
terized by instinctive and reflex activities, in which the immediate 
end is directly realized without any considerable consciousness of 
its value in relation to the larger end of life as a whole—as, for 
example, the sustenance activities of young animals or of infants, 
or in general the activities of any “hand to mouth” mode of life. 
This gives us the logical ground for classifying the manual voca¬ 
tions—involving the functions of sustenance and of economic 
production as the primary vocations. But these activities soon 
reach a point (in the history of the child and the race, and in the 
logic of conduct itself) where the immediate ends cannot be realized 
without reference to the system of ends in which they must func¬ 
tion as organic members. (2) Thus the mediating or control 
phase of adjustment arises, in which distinction of means and 
ends are developed, and the larger controlling end of life is more 
or less definitely defined, adopted, and organized—as in the charac¬ 
teristic activities of later childhood and early adolescence, or the 
ordinary acts of reflection, invention, devotion, and self control. 
This second phase gives us the logical and sociological position of 
the learned vocations—involving the functions of education, 
religion, and government—as secondary. (3) But when activities 
have become organized with due reference to the end involved 
in their fulfilment, the third or final phase of adjustment arises, 
in which the intellectual distinctions of means and ends fall into 
the background and life activities again become more immediate, 
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but now filled with the meaning and value derived from the second 
phase of experience—as, for example, in the romantic and idealized 
activities characteristic of later adolescence and early maturity— 
or in the acts of play and artistic creation. This gives us the 
position in society of the expressional vocations—involving the 
functions of recreation and art. When the true is adopted as the 
good it inevitably becomes the beautiful; when the individual, 
properly nourished in childhood, learns, in adolescence, to organize 
his life upon the principle of his membership in an organic society, 
he becomes in later life an artistic worker, conscious of life’s values 
and efficient and enthusiastic in producing them; and when a 
nation or race has laid its foundation in adequate economic develop¬ 
ment, and ordered its activities by educational, religious and 
governmental control, its classical age of recreation and art follows— 
the values of which are passed on into the succeeding cycles of a 
larger social evolution, deepening consciousness and ever widening 
the meaning of life. 

It would seem, as a matter of observed fact, that experience 
is developed by successive cycles of these three phases of main¬ 
tenance, control, and valuation, with their subordinate functions 
of sustenance, production, education, religion, government, recrea¬ 
tion and art; 1 manifested correspondingly in the microcosm of the 
self, or individual life, and in the macrocosm of the universe, or 
the social life. 1 This (as illustrated in the accompanying diagram 

1 Cf. Small’s classification of social “interests” in his General Sociology , pp. 198, 
435, 444, 480, 542-43; and Ellwood’s criticism of this classification in his Sociology 
in Its Psychological Aspects, p. 286. The above discussion of the present writer aims 
to supply a scientific principle of analysis and classification of the elementary social 
functions or vocational interests, as furnishing the groundwork or outline of the 
dynamic criterion of conduct, demanded by the modem pragmatic or teleological view 
of life, as advocated in this paper. 

■The theory of correspondence between the microcosm and the macrocosm, as 
herein set forth, is more than the recapitulation theory of the biologists. It refers 
to certain universal stages through which intelligence unfolds according to the logic 
of its own nature, whether in a history of the race, or of the individual, or of a series 
of acts directed to a given end. The thesis is that all conscious life is constructed 
on a single organic principle of adaptation. This is being more or less clearly empha¬ 
sized by many writers. Cf. Patten, “Each epoch and each person recapitulates 
the thought history of the race; the new always begins with crude vital values which 
are gradually transformed into those that more fully express our complex dviliza- 
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of The Social Constitution as an Organic Circuit of Social Func¬ 
tions) means that the standard*of an evolving world is a growing 
system of social functions in an organic equilibrium of thoroughly 
reciprocal services, each individual interest or social vocation being 
maintained at maximum efficiency as an essential organ of the 
whole social system. 

To illustrate the use of this standard as explaining social rela¬ 
tionships, let it be observed that thinking is necessarily inductive, 
on the whole, in those occupations in which (as in sustenance and 
production) men are without an adequate formulation of the end 
of their conduct, and are pressing forward toward such a formula¬ 
tion. In the intellectual occupations of social control, however, 
where ends and hypotheses are tried out and adopted, thinking 
is alternately inductive and deductive, or experimental, in character. 
But as soon as the end thus formulated and adopted is applied as 
a regulative principle through the function of government, think¬ 
ing becomes habitually and strongly deductive, because the con¬ 
cern is then with making the particulars of life conform to the end 
or standard and express it. This gives us the logical distinction 
between the progressives and the conservatives—the universal and 
normal division of parties in society—and explains why the former, 
the progressives, struggling for a new social order, are usually made 
up of the more intelligent manual workers, the educators and 
philanthropic workers, and why the latter, the conservatives, 
insisting upon the old social order, are usually made up of the 
classes in positions of governmental authority. It also shows why 
the contention between these two parties is keenest in religious 
and moral matters—because it is in the function of devotion, where 
the supreme controlling end is decided upon, that the transition 
is made from social induction—a reaching after the new order—to 
social deduction—insistence upon the previously established order. 
For—especially with long continuance of the officials in office— 

tion.”— The Social Basis of Religion , pp. 66-67; cf. also ibid., p. 152; also Coe, Educa¬ 
tion in Religion and Morals , chaps, xiv and xv, on “The Periods of Development”; 
Hall, Youth: Its Education , Regimen , and Hygiene , chap. I, on “ Pre-Adolescence,” 
chap. VII, on “Faults, Lies, and Crimes,” chap. IX, on “The Growth of Social Ideals,” 
and chap. XU, on “Moral and Religious Training”; Forbush, The Boy Problem , 
chap. I, on “Social Development”; and especially Forbush, The Coming Generation , 
table of parallel epochs on p. 45. 
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government (whether of the state, the church, the school, or of 
industry) tends to become extremely conservative, and even 
reactionary—unless the officials can be held thoroughly responsible 
to the public they serve. 



OUTLINEarme SOCIAL CONSTITUTION 

4 S AH 

ORGANIC CIRCUIT "SOCIAL FUNCTION S 

VI. THE LOGICAL SOCIAL POSITION OF RELIGION 
The particular place, then, of religion in society is logically 
between the functions of education and government, and is con¬ 
cerned with bringing about the adoption of the ends defined by 
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education; leaving them for the government to realize in the attain¬ 
ment of social order, and further for recreation and art to value 
and glorify in the attainment of the higher culture. Looked at 
in this way, religion occupies a most critical and important posi¬ 
tion in life: the position of bringing human beings to an actual 
decision in favor of the larger, the fraternal, the altruistic, the 
whole-hearted life of the Kingdom of God, in which alone love 
and health and abiding joy, and heroic endurance, and the deepest 
appreciation of the values of existence are permanently possible. 1 

vn. SPECIAL SERVICE OP RELIGION TO THE PRESENT AGE 

And now as to the particular service which religion may render 
the age in which we live, let us observe, first of all, that our age has 
been predominantly an age devoted to the functions of sustenance 
and production. These functions have been over-emphasized. 
We have been in the past fifty or sixty years rapidly developing 
, the function of education. We have reached our national period 
of early adolescence, in which the larger social ends begin to interest 
us, because the formulation and adoption of them at this point is 
essential to our national development. 1 It would seem that we are 
approaching what may reasonably be called our natural period' of 
national conversion, or, failing in that, a period of criminality and 
degeneracy, leading to national decline. As President Wilson and, 
indeed, all the seers and sages of the time tell us, we have now 
reached a crisis when, if society is to escape great suffering and 
avoid a setback to progress, we must deliberately adopt and put 
into practice the social ends that have been coming to conscious¬ 
ness in our system of public education. And these ends are those 
of the organic society which we call a democracy or republic, in 

1 It is noteworthy that the social interpretation of the religious ideal is gaining 
ground today with tremendous rapidity in the writings of such religious leaders as 
Peabody, Mathews, Henderson, Rauschenbusch, and Strong (the last especially in 
his periodical publication, The Gospel of the Kingdom ); and in such vital religious 
movements as the Student Volunteer Movement; the Y.M.C.A.; The Layman’s 
Missionary Movement; the Federal Council of Churches; the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement, with its remarkable Social Service Platform; the new church 
Brotherhoods,' all emphasizing social service; and, in foreign countries, the German 
Inner Mission and the propaganda of Abdul Baha, the Persian—to mention only a few. 

* Cf. Coe, The Spiritual Life , chap. I, on “Religious Awakening.” 
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which no man or group of men may be allowed to monopolize the 
privileges and sustenance of the people, nor set for them the ends 
which they are to pursue, without their own choice and decision 
in the matter. We have noted the alienation of the working masses 
from the chinch. They are today wandering in the wilderness of 
poverty and subjection to the purposes of others. They are 
groping for the supreme end of life which religion alone can supply. 
Without adequate participation in education, religion, and govern¬ 
ment, the lives of the majority of men and women today are 
short-circuited and enfeebled, lacking in consistent direction and 
self-control, and are for that very reason inefficient in production 
and dissipated in recreation. But men are beginning an angry and 
ominous protest against their exclusion by our present industrial 
system from the power of deciding upon and adopting the ends for 
which their own labor is expended. Employers complain every¬ 
where that workmen take no interest in their work, but labor 
without loyalty and without enthusiasm only for their weekly 
wages. How could they do otherwise? A joyous, free, and 
efficient industry never will be developed in this or any other 
country until we enable all men, and women too, intelligently to 
adopt the ends for which they are paying out the energy of their 
lives. Only then can mankind labor with enthusiasm and efficiency, 
as conscious of the value of their work. And only when the masses 
of mankind secure an adequate participation in education, religion, 
and government, will the butcheries and robberies of production 
and the debaucheries of recreation and art cease to torment the 
land. Religion has a mighty work to perform today in bringing 
us back to our better selves and inspiring us with the vision of the 
generous social order of fraternity and good will among men. It 
has the practical work at hand of bringing about social righteous¬ 
ness and realizing a divine social order. The church, as the chief 
messenger of religion, can never regain her rightful honors among 
the people until she realizes that the religion of today must be a 
practical and a growing religion, courageous with the spirit of the 
crusader against social wrong, and with the vision of the prophet 
of the better age that is coming. She must understand that the 
cure for the evils of democracy is more democracy. She must 
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recognize humanitarian movements of the age as essentially reli¬ 
gious, and seek to inspire them with a consciousness of the sustain¬ 
ing presence of God. The secret of her weakness is, as Bishop 
Williams says, that “she preaches, for the most part, a narrow and 
petty round of ethics, the minor moralities of purely personal 
conduct, respectabilities, good form, technical pieties, and eccle¬ 
siastical proprieties, while the age is seeking the larger righteousness 
of the kingdom of God, which is ‘human society organized accord¬ 
ing to the will of God”’; but “more and more prophets are heard 
in her pulpits, pleading for and proclaiming the larger righteous¬ 
ness of economic justice and social equity, as distinguished from 
the narrower righteousness of merely personal respectability, the 
righteousness of the Kingdom as distinguished from the righteous¬ 
ness of the solitary individual.” 1 How in detail this larger king¬ 
dom of social righteousness shall be attained we have yet to learn; 
but first of all we must leam the meaning of modem religion when 
it bids us “seek first the kingdom of God.” For this kingdom 
is the normal social order, the standard of truth and justice, within 
which all other ends must find their subordinate places—a truly 
organic society of duly balanced functions in which every member 
shall participate with at least a reasonable degree of freedom, 
health, and efficiency. 

1 “The conflict between Religion and the Church/ 1 in The American Magazine, 
June, 1911, LXXII, 147 ff. It is no easy task for the older leaders of the country 
to readjust their conceptions, developed under the simpler, more isolated living of a 
former age, to meet the needs of the present corporate modes of existence. And the 
ministers are not alone in this difficulty. The judges and political leaders are very 
decidedly facing the same problem. The conservatives are vainly trying to stand pat, 
and the progressives are struggling for a formulation of the new order. 
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Christianity has seemingly undergone many changes in the 
course of its life. Notwithstanding numerous attempts which have 
been made to establish and preserve uniformity, many variations 
have continued to manifest themselves in the history of the Christian 
movement. Not only has its form in one period differed from that 
of a subsequent age, but different groups of people within the same 
period have become exponents of varying types of faith. As a 
consequence of this tendency, modem Christianity in its totality is 
a widely diversified phenomenon. The Greek and the Roman 
churches have many distinctive features, Protestantism is sharply 
differentiated from Catholicism, Protestant denominations differ 
more or less widely from one another, and variations may often be 
observed among members of the same communion. 

This situation raises a serious problem. What is Christianity ? 
If we define it as the religious life of men, wrought out in differ¬ 
ent periods of history and amid different surroundings, the fact of 
variation causes no difficulty, for change is a fundamental law of 
life. In religion, as in other spheres of the human spirit’s activity, 
data from the past and new experiences in the present blend to 
form a new product, as men in each new generation react upon their 
new world of reality. Similarly different groups of individuals with¬ 
in the same age stamp their type of faith with the characteristics of 
their own peculiar world. From this point of view Christianity is 
the religious life of a vast number of individuals, the story of whose 
conduct and thinking has been recorded by history. Hence this 
religion is fundamentally developmental, and its character at various 
periods in history is to be understood in the light of the environ¬ 
mental forces which entered into the making of religious life in 
any given age. 
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On the other hand, it has not been customary to regard change 
as an essential feature of the Christian religion. Variation in its 
history has commonly been viewed as quite incidental, or even 
detrimental, to the life of genuine Christianity. This is defined as 
some static quantity of belief, experience, or practice, which is 
assumed to have existed from the time of Jesus, and is reproduced 
in the life of all persons who are truly Christian. The fact of varia¬ 
tion is disposed of by setting aside as spurious all phases of this 
religion which are not in agreement with some particular type which 
its devotees designate for themselves as “genuine.” Or, if one is 
more generously disposed, he may find essential Christianity in a 
modicum so small and so broadly defined that it can be allowed to 
exist even among members of widely differing communions. But 
from this standpoint Christianity is never a vital development. 
Beneath all variations there exists a static quantity which is called 
“essence,” while the changing phenomena which appear in its 
history are merely excrescences. 

Which of these two views is the more satisfactory for present- 
day thinking ? This is a particularly urgent question. It is funda¬ 
mental to any study of Christianity’s origin, and especially to the 
question, much discussed at present, of Christianity’s relation to 
other religions in the world in which it arose. If we think of the 
new religion as vitally developmental, a spontaneous growth, then 
the conditions surrounding its early life form an important con¬ 
sideration for the understanding of its character. If, on the other 
hand, it is treated as a static quantity, whose character and content 
are essentially fixed at the outset, the question of relationship to 
other faiths is not fundamentally important. It may have a 
secondary interest as bearing upon the externals of Christianity’s 
history, but it has little or nothing to do with an understanding of 
its real genius. Everything essential to the new faith is specifically 
supernatural in origin, a purely divine insert into human history, 
communicated to men through the medium of a special revela¬ 
tion. Adumbrations of this revelation are to be seen in the 
Old Testament, its climax is reached in the work of Jesus and the 
apostles, and its activity either ceases with the close of the New 
Testament Canon, or continues in less vigorous fashion within 
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certain narrowly restricted channels. Thus Christianity is an 
ecclesiastical organization, a system of doctrine, a body of ritual, a 
type of experience, whose validity is directly guaranteed by God. 
Man’s part is to accept the revelation, to guard it against defile¬ 
ment from human accretions, and to pass it on to others. 

Since, according to this hypothesis, true religion must be strictly 
supernatural in origin, as well as in all the essentials of its develop¬ 
ment, and since Christianity alone is true, it is futile to talk of 
genetic relations to other faiths. They were huge systems of error, 
entirely lacking in divine sanction, and consequently utterly 
incapable of making any valuable contribution toward the genesis 
of Christianity. They may have influenced somewhat the course 
of its expansion, yet only in external and unessential matters. 

And even thus they are not to be thought of as lying wholly outside 
the divine scheme. They were rather intended to prepare the way 
for Christianity, either furnishing some helpful conditions for its 
spread, or else constituting a kind of foil against which to set off its 
superior character. To discover in the course of history any vital 
relations to paganism, or even to post-canonical Judaism, would 
mean a corresponding disparagement of the Christian religion and 
a vitiation of its authority. 

This attitude has dominated Christian thinking from an early 
date, and finds ample illustration in both Catholic and Protestant 
circles. Orthodox Romanists have always defined their religion in » ^ 
terms of a God-given quantum of revelation, original in content, 
complete at the outset, and historically unconditioned except that 
its completeness and perfection were displayed more fully in the 
expanding life of the historic church. Changes may be admitted 
in the course of history, even changes necessitated by contemporary 
conditions, but Christianity is not to be regarded as in any real sense 
a product of evolutionary forces. This assertion applies even to its 
relation to Judaism. While assumed to preserve everything of 
permanent worth in the latter, the relation of the two is not one of 
organic evolution. Christianity rather is a new and fuller revela¬ 
tion, a fresh divine insert, for which Judaism has merely prepared 
the way. In the course of subsequent history popular pagan 
religion may have affected somewhat the church’s rites and 
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ceremonies, and Greek philosophy may have had some influence 
upon the development of doctrine, but it is a gross error, according 
to the Catholic view, to think of these outside forces as introducing 
anything in the least alien to the original substance of the Christian 
revelation. Historical growth is but the further unfolding of the 
heavenly robe brought to earth by Jesus, passed on by him to the 
apostles, and intrusted by them to the divinely established and 
officered church. The garment never needs to be altered or 
repaired, but only to be further unfolded. 1 

The older Protestant estimate of Christianity's nature rested 
upon the same basic principle. The new religion as revealed by 
Jesus and perpetuated by the apostles was a purely divine deposit, 
essentially complete from the first. The fundamental divergence 
between Protestantism and Catholicism lay in their different 
theories about the preservation of the deposit. According to the 
latter the infallible church was its perpetual guardian and inter¬ 
preter, consequently the whole ecclesiastical development within 
orthodox Romanism was the continuation of genuinely original 
Christianity. The Protestant Reformers, on the other hand, took 
the Scriptures rather than the church as their ultimate authority 
and so found original Christianity in the Canon. Historical 
development from New Testament times on to the Reformation 
was regarded as a period of decline, in which the process of cor¬ 
ruption proceeded gradually at first, but later increased in velocity 
and extent until finally genuine Christianity was almost completely 
obscured. It could be recovered only by a return to the age of the 
apostles, its divine character being assured by an infallible Scripture. 
Thus Storrs in his lectures on The Divine Origin of Christianity says 
of the New Testament books that they hold Christianity as nothing 
else does. While it has been “variously tinted and refracted” by 
human representations of it, still these primitive writings continue 
to reveal its spiritual substance and vital force. They are our 
inheritance from God, and this faith “is the one system of religion 

* Cf. articles “Christianity,” “Development of Doctrine,” and “Revelation” in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1907 ff.) and the article “figlise” in Dictionnaire 
de Thiologie catholique (Tome IV, Paris, 1911). 

* Boston, 1884. 
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on earth for which the eternal creative spirit, from whom the spirit 
of man is derived, is directly responsible, and to which his veracity 
is pledged” (p. 6). 

This did not mean that ecclesiastical organization and doctrinal 
elaboration were thought by Protestants to form no part of Chris¬ 
tianity. On the contrary, many features which emerge in post- 
apostolic times were regarded legitimate because believed to be 
scriptural. Thus Anglicans could retain the notion that the church 
is a supernatural organization, divinely equipped to administer the 
rites of salvation. Though inculcating only that which is 
“agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New Testaments and 
which the Catholic fathers and ancient bishops have collected from 
that very doctrine,” 1 still according to a Canon of 1604 the Church 
of England differs from the Catholics only “in those particular 
points wherein they were fallen both from themselves in their 
ancient integrity and from the apostolic churches which were their 
first founders.” Bishop Jewel* affirmed that the Anglican church 
conformed not only in its doctrine, but also in its sacraments, to the ^ 
church of the apostles and of the old Catholic bishops and fathers. 
According to this conception Christianity is still, as in Catholicism, 
a purely supernatural contribution to human history, its integrity 
being carefully preserved within divinely determined limits. 

Other sections of Protestantism attached less significance to the 
perpetuation of the divinely authorized ecclesiastical organization 
and placed chief stress upon individual religious life. Yet Chris¬ 
tianity was a significant historical quantum, more especially on its 
doctrinal side. While Scripture was the ultimate norm for faith, 
much genuine Christianity was to be recognized in the doctrinal 
development of post-apostolic times. This position has been stated 
more recently by the late Professor Orr. He believes “the labor 
spent by myriads of minds on the fashioning of dogma has not, as 
so many in our day seem to think, been utterly fatuous, and the mere 
forging of fetters for the human spirit.” 3 Yet this work of doctrinal 

1 Cited from the Convocation of 1571, by A. C. A. Hall in the article “Protestant¬ 
ism” in the New Schaff-Hersog Encyclopedia , Vol. IX (New York, 1911). 

* Apology for the Church of England (London, 1685). 

* The Progress of Dogma (New York, 1901), p. v. 
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elaboration was not a merely human affair, but was pursued in 
agreement with the divine character and intention of Christianity. 
The general tendency of this type of interpretation is to define 
Christianity’s essential content in terms of a divinely directed type 
of metaphysical speculation guaranteed in the first instance by the 
teaching of Jesus and the apostles. The exposition of sound 
doctrine never goes beyond this original revelation, nor are the 
intellectual attainments of a later age ever able to import anything 
essentially new into its content. If a contribution is new it must in 
the nature of the case be untrue. The function of interpretation is 
only to expound in greater detail the perfect original. 

These various opinions of both Catholics and Protestants are in 
fundamental agreement on the question of Christianity’s nature. 
It is a quantity of divine instruction, supematurally given and 
designed to cover all the essentials of true religion. Whether it is 
more perfectly preserved in an ecclesiastical organization, in a 
Canon of scripture, in a system of metaphysical speculation, or in 
some combination of these is only a subsidiary question. In any 
case Christianity is purely supernatural in origin and maintains its 
^ unique originality in every legitimate stage of its career. Human 
experience and historical circumstances contribute nothing to its 
making; they merely provide channels for its spread, in so far as 
they do not obscure or retard its progress. 

The nineteenth century witnessed a general expansion of man’s 
mental horizon and with it came a keener sense of real connection 
between earlier and later periods of history. Scholars became more 
vitally conscious of progression in the course of human experience, 
so that the notion of development entered by degrees into the realm 
of historical study. Religion was naturally tardy in accepting and 
applying to itself the conception of evolution, yet some scholars, 
Catholic as well as Protestant, recognized that the older method of 
interpretation did not do full justice to the developmental side of 
Christianity. The changes through which it had passed were felt 
to be more extensive and thoroughgoing than were possible on the 
traditional view. Cardinal Newman, from the side of Catholicism, 
recognized the pressure of this demand and sought to meet it in his 
Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine .* He is more gener- 

1 London, 1845,1894*. 
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ous than most of his Catholic predecessors in findin g extensive 
changes in the history of doctrine, a fact which, he says,“embar¬ 
rasses us when we consult history for the true idea of Christianity.” 
While in the last analysis it is a supematurally revealed religion, an 
original deposit of faith, its historical manifestation is humanly 
conditioned and so subject to “the general method by which the 
course of things is carried forward.” Externally it is an earthen 
vessel, being the religion of men, and so is due to grow in wisdom 
and stature. Consequently the elaboration of doctrine is not merely 
a process of logical deduction from Scripture, or from any given set 
of earlier doctrines, but is a product of Christianity’s developing life. 
It is futile to suppose that the New Testament, or any assignable 
number of books, can delineate all possible forms which a divine 
message will assume when submitted to a multitude of minds. The 
whole Bible, as well as the entire history of Christianity, is subject 
to the law of development. 

Have we here a new conception of Christianity’s nature accord¬ 
ing to which it becomes a product of religious life rather than a 
divine insert into history ? Such might, at first sight, seem to be 
the case, but Newman very quickly assures his readers that this is 
not his thought. No matter how extensively Christianity may 
appear humanly conditioned, “the powers which it wields and the 
words which proceed out of its mouth attest its miraculous 
nativity.” Furthermore, no phases of development are legitimate 
which do not ultimately fall within the pale of ecclesiastical sanc¬ 
tion, and these natural and true developments were all contem¬ 
plated by Christianity’s author, “who in designing the work 
designed its legitimate results.” Security against error and per¬ 
version is guaranteed by the maintenance of the original type which 
has remained from first to last unalterable. 

Thus it is apparent that Newman does not really believe it is 
Christianity’s nature to evolve, at least not in the sense of genuine, 
organic evolution. Changes in its history do not inhere primarily 
in its character as a religion, but are due to the medium through 
which it is compelled to work. Variation is necessary only because 
it is the inevitable attendant of “any philosophy or polity which 
takes possession of the intellect and heart”; it is in the nature of 
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the human mind that “time is necessary for the full comprehension 
and perfection of great ideas and that the highest and most wonder¬ 
ful truths, though communicated to the world once for all by 
inspired teachers, could not be comprehended all at once by the 
recipients .... but have required only the longer time and 
deeper thought for their full elucidation.” Thus it is not essential 
Christianity which evolves but only its historical elucidation, and 
the two things are in reality treated as separate entities. After all 
Newman signally fails to find any vital'place for the conception of 
growth as fundamental to Christianity’s nature. 

Among Protestants the problem of development was approached 
from a different angle. Newman had been compelled to face this 
question in order to legitimize the history of the church in which 
change and variation no longer could be denied. If the authority 
of the ecclesiastical organization was to be maintained, the notion 
of development must be a dmi tted into Christianity far enough to 
cover the changes which time had wrought in the outward history 
of the church. Protestants, on the other hand, except those 
Anglicans who swung far toward Rome in their reaction against 
liberalism—a movement of which Newman was a leader before his 
outright adoption of Catholicism—easily dismissed all ecclesiastical 
developments as mere perversions of true Christianity. Its history 
was not a vital growth, but a process of degeneration and decay. 
The problem of so defining Christianity as to give the notion of 
development any important place in the definition did not become 
a real issue for Protestant scholars until they felt it desirable to bring 
religion into more vital relations with the historic life of the human 
spirit and to recognize that the New Testament, which had con¬ 
stituted the Protestant norm for faith, was itself the product of 
growth. 

A tendency to ally religion more closely with humanity and so 
to make it less a thing from without early appeared in English deism 
and German rationalism. But these movements were more nega¬ 
tive than positive in their results. They denied to Christianity 
much which had traditionally been regarded as essential to its 
nature, without formulating a new definition of its character with a 
view to displaying the real genius of its historical development. But 
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German idealism, especially as expounded by Hegel, made an effort 
to supply this needed definition. For him the universe is at heart 
spiritual, or perhaps better, intellectual, being grounded in the 
divine Idea, the absolute Reason, whose essential nature consists in 
living development. Ideally the world is the very product of this 
development of the logical thought of the absolute spirit. Since 
thought and being are thus a unit, philosophical dialectic reproduces, 
at least in kind, the evolutionary process of the absolute, and every 
historic product of the human spirit—custom, law, art, science, 
philosophy, religion—is a more or less perfect expression of the 
absolute. Progress is the result of conflict and discord in the 
general trend of all things which are synthetically evolving nearer 
and nearer to the divine Idea, itself the ultimate and absolute 
truth. Similarly in the realm of religion every new stage in the 
development of the human spirit marks a new revelation of 
divine truth. 

What, then, is the Hegelian understanding of Christianity’s 
nature ? Seemingly the notion of development, not only in exter¬ 
nals but also in essentials, has been made central. Closer inspec¬ 
tion, however, shows that even this mode of interpretation does not 
find Christianity to have been so thoroughly developmental, a 
process of vital historical growth, as might at first sight be imagined. 

To begin with, Hegel had little interest in the historical life of 
Christianity as a whole. His primary concern was with doctrine ^ 
only. Nor did he view this in its entirety, much less was he 
interested in its actual historical growth. In closing his Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Religion 1 he affirms that his aim has been “to 
reconcile reason and religion, to show how we know this latter to be 
in all its manifold forms necessary, and to rediscover in revealed 
religion the truth and the idea.” In other words, he is concerned 
with the abstract elements of universality in Christianity rather 
than with its concrete phenomena, and he discovers the universal 
through a process of philosophical reflection acting upon the content 
of religious ideas. The vital situations out of which these ideas 
come are not made the norm for estimating their character. That 

1 London, 1895; German, Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophic der Religion (Berlin, 
1832, 1840*). 
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is determined by relating them to the imaginary absolute. Accord¬ 
ingly, Hegel can say of the religious situation in his own day that 
“philosophy which is theology is solely concerned with showing the 
rationality of religion,” and so “forms a sanctuary apart and those 
who serve in it constitute an isolated order of priests who must not 
mix with the world and whose work is to protect the possessions of 
truth.” This is not the attitude of one who thinks Christianity a 
genuine product of vital historical forces. It is, on the contrary, 
ultimately an esoteric philosophy constructed according to a pre¬ 
arranged divine pattern. 

For Hegel Christianity is also, in the last analysis, a religion of 
external authority. He vigorously opposed two movements which 
were exerting an important influence on thought in his day. These 
were pietistic individualism on the one hand and the personal free¬ 
dom of thinking advocated by the “Enlightenment” ( Aufkltirung ) 
on the other. Both were condemned by Hegel because they were 
felt to be dangerously non-authoritorian in principle. The former 
tendency, which received new strength from Herder and Schleier- v* 
macher, was criticized because it elevated religious feeling above 
reason and so seemed to leave religion no authoritative content. 
Naive piety might indeed experience truth, Hegel said, but it could 
not demonstrate that what it felt was truth—“thought is the 
absolute judge before which the content of religious feeling must 
verify and attest its claims.”* Hegel would not deny the legitimacy 
of feeling. He would only affirm that one cannot establish its 
validity except by means of philosophy. To dte his words, 
“philosophy thinks what the subject as such feels and leaves it to 
the latter to settle with his feeling.”* Now this conflict between 
concrete feeling and the rational process, when carried through to its 
final reconciliation, means the attainment of absolute truth. In 
so far as the finite spirit, which by its very nature rises into this state 
of reconciliation, reaches this goal in the history of the world, an 
external religious authority has been established. 

Hegel also severely criticized the “Enlightenment” because it 
exalted individual reason to first place, ignored the rational absolute, 

1 Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion , HI, 148. 

* Ibid., p. 149* 
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and so dismissed Christianity as unworthy of rational beings. Such 
procedure is a “conceit,” a “vanity of the understanding,” which 
divorces individual reason from all outer authority and conse¬ 
quently “is the most violent opponent of philosophy and is dis¬ 
pleased when the latter points to the element of reason in the 
Christian religion, when it shows that the witness of the spirit, of 
truth, is lodged in religion.” While Hegel would allow subjective 
freedom of thought in the conquest of truth, the content of truth 
was not a product of subjective thinking, but was something 
“inherently and essentially true, true in and for itself.” This 
absolute has been revealed in the course of history, particu¬ 
larly in the Christian religion, and so has become a norm for 
determining the results of personal thinking. Since only those 
items of faith which receive philosophical justification are to be 
treated as normative, Christianity is essentially an objective 
revelation whose authority is discovered and guaranteed, but never 
produced, by philosophical speculation. Revelation is essentially 
the rediscovery of God’s thought by means of human thought, 
proceeding in accordance with the laws of its divine prototype. 

This interpretation of Christianity’s nature is in the last 
analysis undevelopmental. The human attainment of truth is, 
indeed, an evolutionary process, but the real content and sub¬ 
stance of that truth are determined from without. The growth 
of Christianity, as a historical phenomenon, is recognized, but it is 
not a purely spontaneous growth, since it must conform to a model 
called the absolute, which fixes the goal before the process of 
development begins. Thus Christianity is essentially the repro¬ 
duction of a set of ideas divinely determined beforehand. Man’s 
struggle to attain them may be long and laborious, but they are in 
no true sense a product of his struggle. He is able to grasp them 
because of the fortunate circumstance that he is made in their 
image; he is never to be regarded as their creator. Newman, we 
found, restricted the notion of development to the historical 
elucidation of Christianity, leaving its essential content quite 
untouched by conditions of historical growth. Hegel applied the 
principle of development more rigorously to the method by which 
man attains the essential in religion, but he still defined that essence 
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as an independent entity, the absolute, whose real content was not 
in the least determined by the developmental forces of history. 

Hegel’s neglect of historical phenomena was recognized even by 
his followers and they early attempted an application of his philo¬ 
sophical principles to the specific data of Christianity, especially in 
reference to the origins of dogma. F. C. Baur, 1 and the members of 
the Tubingen school in general, found early Christianity to be a 
development out of specific, conflicting historical forces. The 
Jewish particularism of the Palestinian community on the one- 
hand, and Pauline universalism on the other, were finally synthe¬ 
sized through an evolutionary process into early Catholicism, and 
the books of the New Testament were thought to represent different 
points of view emerging in the course of the controversy. Many 
factors in the life of the ancient world—tendencies to universalism 
within the Roman Empire, different Hellenistic philosophies, in 
fact the whole cultural situation of the times—had contributed 
toward the ultimate evolution of the new religion. Consequently 
the historian’s task is a broad and comprehensive one. If he would 
truly understand early Christianity he must trace its genetic rela¬ 
tionships, showing how history is a vital product of the human spirit 
in its evolutionary struggle toward harmony with the divine reason. 

While Baur’s procedure thus approximated to a truly scientific 
historical method—a fact not always appreciated by critics of the 
Tubingen school—he confined attention so exclusively to the 
intellectual side of human activity, neglecting its emotional and 
volitional phases, that his conception of Christianity’s content was 
not sufficiently comprehensive. He did maintain in a more realistic 
way than Hegel had done that human ideas and historical events 
are closely interwoven. Hence early Christianity, on its doctrinal 
side, was more vitally developmental, but its ultimate essence was 
still defined in terms of the Hegelian doctrine of the absolute, 
and therefore, necessarily remained undevelopmental in the last 
analysis. 

In more recent years the Hegelian interpretation of Christianity 
has been considerably modified, especially in the direction of 

1 Compare especially in this connection his Das Chrislenium und die christlicke 
Kirchc der drei ersten JahrkunderU (Tiibingen, 1853, 1860*). 
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recognizing more fully its concrete, historical character. Accord¬ 
ingly, the absolute becomes less a predetermined quantum and more 
a product of historical growth. Troeltsch, for example, maintains v 
that the Christian religion is to be placed side by side with other 
faiths, and is to be studied by the same general scientific method of 
investigation. Since they must be treated as normal evolutionary 
developments in the life of humanity, so it must be viewed as a 
strictly historical evolution. If it is to take precedence over other 
religions its supremacy can be maintained solely on the ground of 
actual merit historically demonstrated. It appears, however, that 
Christianity as a matter of fact is the best religion, and so has 
a just claim to the title “absolute.” As yet its complete finality 
may not be fully established, but its development is surely moving 
toward this end. Enough of its distinctive characteristics have 
already emerged to furnish adequate ground for faith in its ultimate 
absoluteness. So Troeltsch can speak of an “ essential ” Christianity 
in whose history the fundamental “ideal” is being realized through 
progress toward the “absolute goal.”' 

This would seem to be as near an approach as idealistic phi¬ 
losophy can make toward a purely developmental conception of 
Christianity’s nature. Since the notion of an absolute cannot be 
abandoned, there must always be a point, even though it be located 
in the distant future, where evolution ceases. And in proportion as 
the fundamental ideal is historically realized, the absolute itself is 
attained. Accordingly, in the course of history, certain phases of 
Christianity already pass into a zone where the laws of growth are 
no longer active. These phases constitute a hypothetical essence 
like in kind to the final quantitative residuum in which Christian¬ 
ity’s evolution is to issue when development ceases and unessential 
features evaporate. To insist that this absolute is not imposed from 
without, but is itself attained through a strictly historical evolu¬ 
tion, does not alter the fact that ultimately and ideally Christianity 
is thought of as a quantity standing outside the range of the historic 

z See his Die Absolutheit des Christenlums und die Religions gesckichle (Tubingen, 
1902, 1912*); also articles “ Dogmatik ” and “ Glaube und Geschichte ” in Die Religion 
in Gesckichle und Gegenwart, II (Tubingen, 1910); and 41 The Dogmatics of the religions- 
geschichtliche Schule” in the American Journal of Theology , XVII (1913), 1-21. 
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process. Moreover, it is a question whether the assumption that 
development issues in an absolute, itself determined solely by the 
process of development, is not fundamentally a contradiction in 
terms, or, at least, an undemonstrable hypothesis. How can we 
say that history has reached an ultimate goal at any given stage of 
development unless some standard from without is superimposed as 
a criterion for determining the ultimate ? Without this criterion 
must we not refrain from applying the term absolute, even at the 
remotest stage of historical growth? So long as history is being 
made, the possibility of realizing a higher ideal than anything pre¬ 
viously attained or even conceived seemingly cannot be denied, 
if one insists upon a consistent and thoroughgoing application of 
the developmental idea. 

The pietistic attitude, though criticized by Hegel, was destined 
in later times to exert an important influence upon the definition of 
Christianity’s nature. This mode of thinking, which received a 
strong impetus from Herder and Schleiermacher, was supplemented 
by Ritschl and with some modification has become widely prevalent, 
especially among the so-called modem “liberal” theologians. 
Although representatives of this view commonly hold to some form 
of belief in an absolute, they do not attach primary worth to 
philosophical formulation of dogma, but place chief stress upon 
^—personal religious experience. They define Christianity mainly as 
a type of experience realized within the community of believers. 
While absolute identity of experience for all members of the com¬ 
munity cannot be affirmed, there is supposed to be a common 
element sufficiently representative to constitute the essence of 
Christianity, and to furnish a basis for belief in its distinctiveness 
and finality. 

Schleiermacher advocated essentially this position when he 
defined religion as a “feeling of dependence,” a consciousness of the 
individual’s relation to Deity. Christianity, however, he regarded 
as a genuine product of the human spirit rather than a new divine 
insert into life. Man has been so created that spiritual growth is a 
fundamental law of his constitution; in fact, all spiritual life has its 
ground in the creative purpose of God, who by hidden laws effects a 
revelation of himself, now dimly, now brightly, through the medium 
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of earthly individuals, but supremely in the person of Jesus. Thus 
even Jesus’ God-consciousness is fundamentally a personal attain¬ 
ment on his part, reached through the normal exercise of his own 
spiritual personality. Similarly believers, while availing themselves 
of historical means of grace, must find the essential content of reli¬ 
gion in a personal experience of God, worked out in accordance with 
the inherent capabilities of the individual. The help which comes 
from without does not create religion, but only stimulates and 
brings to fruitage powers already latent in humanity. 

On this interpretation Christianity is developmental, but only 
in a restricted sense of the term. There is development in the 
personal attainment of experience, yet this experience is conditioned 
by an original supernatural endowment bestowed upon humanity 
at creation. Moreover, the perfect embodiment of the God- 
consdousness in the person of Jesus is a norm for determining 
the true character and content of experience. Thus, ultimately, 
Christianity is supematurally conditioned and is made to conform 
to an objective criterion, so that the process of growth pertains only 
to the working out of these given data in the religious life of the 
individual and of the community. Furthermore, Schleiermacher 
paid little attention to the historical career of Christianity. He 
generally ignored the influence of varying local conditions and 
contemporary thinking as possible factors influencing religious ex¬ 
perience in successive periods of history. In fact, he virtually 
maintained that Christian life and thought moved in a world apart. 
For example, he affirmed that doctrines were not the product of 
speculative thought in any age, but proceeded directly from 
religious states of feeling, and it was never necessary for one to 
correlate philosophical thinkin g with religious beliefs. Since the 
latter were derived immediately from the Christian’s consciousness 
of salvation, which in turn followed from faith in the historical 
person of Jesus as Savior, theology had nothing in common with 
physical science and philosophy. Christianity, viewed in this way, 
could not be intimately connected with the actual development of 
human life in any period of historical evolution. 

To Ritschl 1 the need of treating Christianity in a more strictly 

z See particularly his Die Entstehung der allkatholischen Kirche (Bonn, 1857). 
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historical fashion appealed more strongly. This seemingly was an 
inheritance from his earlier training in the Tubingen school. He 
followed Schleiermacher, however, in defining religion as man’s 
sense of dependence upon God. Christianity more specifically is 
the religion in which the God-consciousness is most truly realized 
because of the revelation of God in Christ Ritschl sought to cor¬ 
rect the strong individualism of Schleiermacher by emphasizing the 
significance of the community, the church, which constitutes the 
visible kingdom of God, but he followed Schleiermacher rather than 
Baur in defining the distinctive features characterizing the histori¬ 
cal life of the community. For him the significant thing in its 
history was not a conflict of ideas issuing in doctrinal postulates, 
but a type of experience which remained essentially uniform in con¬ 
tent from the time of Jesus and the apostles on. In this fundamental 
respect there was unity between Paul and the primitive Palestinian 
believers, and this same original feature was also held to be pre¬ 
served in the early Catholic church, though it was gradually obscured 
by degenerating influences from the contemporary heathen world, 
particularly in the realm of philosophical speculation. Thus for 
Ritschl, as for Schleiermacher, Christianity was in no fundamen¬ 
tal sense developmental; there was no vital interaction between 
essential Christianity and contemporary life during the course of 
history. 

Between Ritschl and the modem “liberals,” as represented for 
example by Hamack, 1 there is no radical difference of view regarding 
Christianity’s nature. Hamack insists that the historian now¬ 
adays must show how one thing has grown out of another, he 
recognizes that religion too is no ready-made structure but a 
genuine growth, and he finds Christianity not only to have been 
subject to change in the past, but to be in a state of constant devel¬ 
opment. Yet “essential” Christianity is something quite distinct 
from the totality of these varying historical phenomena, commonly 
summed up under the general designation “Christianity.” A 

x Cf. his Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (Freiburg, 1886-90, 1894-7*); English, 
History of Dogma (London, 1896); Christianity and History (London, 1907); Das 
Wesen des Christentums (Leipzig, 1900); English, What Is Christianity ? (New York, 
1901). 
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restricted section of the whole is chosen as kernel while the remain¬ 
der is declared to be only husk, and the principle of selection is 
determined by defining this “essence” in terms of a particular type 
of individual experience, the consciousness of fellowship with God, 
the believer thus repeating Jesus’ experience of God’s fatherhood and 
man’s sonship. This ethical-religious element formed the heart of 
Jesus’ message and constitutes the kernel of Christianity in every 
genuine stage of its career. 

Since this essence is ex kypothesi a distinctively Christian 
possession, the influence of contemporary life upon primitive 
Christianity becomes a question of only minor importance. While 
environment does, in a general way, affect personal experience, the 
source of a truly Christian experience is God as mediated by the 
historical Jesus whose personal influence is perpetuated by believers. 
As Hamack puts it, “at the end of the series of messengers and 
^-agents of God stands Jesus Christ. They point back to him, and 
it is from him that has sprung the river of life which they bear in 
themselves as their own.” 1 The tributaries which empty into this 
river are either so small as to have no appreciable effect, or else 
their impure waters only discolor the original stream, and necessitate 
the work of filtration. Thus Christianity is ess entially s tatifc and 
quantitative rather than developmental, and the problem of its 
relationship to contemporary life practically drops out of sight. 3 

The so-called Modernist movement within Roman Catholicism 
also places much emphasis upon Christian experience, though not 
confining its scope so narrowly as many “liberal” Protestants do. 
The collective Christian consciousness and the doctrine of divine 
immanence are basal in the Modernist’s definition of Christianity. 
It is primarily an affair of the human spirit in fellowship 

1 Christianity and History , p. 44. 

9 Similarly Mezger, Die Absolutheit des Christentums und die Religionsgesckichte 
(Tubingen, 1912), makes the untranscendable nature of Christian experience as 
revealed in Jesus the guaranty of Christianity’s absoluteness. Christian development 
pertains to the more perfect realization of fellowship with God, but this type of experi¬ 
ence is not subject to change, and can never be transcended, nor does it owe its genesis 
to evolutionary forces. In other words, Christianity is ultimately a canonical experi¬ 
ence, and everything else that goes into the making of its history is of secondary 
moment if not, indeed, really spurious. 
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with the immanent God of Christian faith, and so is largely develop¬ 
mental in character. In contrast with the traditional Catholic 
view, primitive Christianity is not regarded as a perfect robe to be 
further unfolded but as a vital organism constantly expanding into 
new stages of life; and, as opposed to the Protestant notion of 
deterioration, every stage in this development is held to be part of 
a legitimate and necessary growth. 1 Christianity at first was a 
religion of spiritual simplicity, “formless and undogmatic,” which 
spread over the Roman world “adapting itself to the mentality and 
spiritual education of every region and borrowing from each the 
elements most suited for its own further development.”* 

Yet by a kind of dualism Christianity from the start is found to 
contain a static element which remains unaffected by development 
To cite the Modernist Programme “everything in the history of 
Christianity has changed—doctrine, hierarchy, worship; but all 
these changes have been providential means for the preservation of 
the gospel spirit which has remained unchanged through the ages.” 1 
There is “ a religious experience which once evoked by the preaching 
of Christ has remained substantially the same thing under all its 
successive embodiments.” 4 Since this immutable essence con¬ 
stitutes the fundamental and distinctive thing in primitive Chris¬ 
tianity, the Modernist does not need to be concerned primarily with 
the question of environmental influences. They have no vital 
bearing upon Christianity’s ultimate genesis and essential char¬ 
acter, but pertain only to its later expansion. 

This survey of opinion shows how generally Christianity has 
been defined in static and quantitative terms. At one time it is 

x See Loisy, VtoangUe et Viglise (Paris, 1903, 190S 4 ); English, The Gospel and the 
Church (London, 1903). 

2 The Programme of Modernism (New York, 1908), pp. 79 f. 

* P. 92. 

«P. 77. Cf. also Loisy, The Gospel and the Churchy p. 171: •* Setting aside all 
theological subtleties, the Catholic Church, as a society founded on the Gospel, is 
identical with the first circle of the disciples of Jesus if she feels herself to be, and is, 
in the same relation with Jesus as the disciples were, if there is a general correspon¬ 
dence between her actual state and the primitive state, if the actual organism is only 
the primitive organism developed and decided, and if the elements of the church today 
are the primitive elements grown and fortified, adapted to the ever increasing functions 
they have to fulfil.” 
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said to be identical with an ecclesiastical organization, which is 
guaranteed by mechanical revelation or approved by practical tests 
of efficiency. Again, it is a fixed system of doctrine, whose finality 
is established by appeal either to a scriptural canon, or to a certain 
form of metaphysical speculation. Finally, it is a specific type of 
religious experience, either narrowly restricted in content, or else 
made broad enough to include different varieties. Even when the 
notion of development is introduced to account for changes in the 
course of history, a certain immutable and historically unconditioned 
“essence” appears at the outset, or emerges in the process of growth. 
This forms the primal element in Christianity’s constitution, and is 
the ultimate ground of its distinctive character as a religion. The 
student of Christian origins is, therefore, mainly concerned with this 
initial and fundamental essence. The question of contemporary 
influences is wholly secondary, since it relates only to the later 
history of this given original and never to its primary constitution. . 
All phenomena fall into two categories, namely, original or bor¬ 
rowed, genuine or spurious, essential or unessential. 

On the other hand, it is becoming more and more difficult to 
maintain the legitimacy of these distinctions. Any effort to fix 
upon an irreducible minimum of genuine “essence” can succeed 
only by setting up some quantity of experience, or belief, or practice 
as essential while all other features are denominated unessential. 
But it is very difficult to justify this procedure. In the first place, 
one who follows this course cannot define Christianity compre¬ 
hensively but must center attention upon certain restricted phases 
of its total phenomena. Even if it were possible to determine with 
perfect certainty a given sum of items possessed in co mm on by all 
Christians, it would still be quite unfair to neglect all other features 
which may have been equally important and essential at certain 
periods and within particular circles. To affirm, for example, that 
the essential elements of Christianity in the first century were only 
those items which believers of that day have in common with the I 
“liberal” theologian of the twentieth century, is to eliminate as / 
unessential to first-century Christianity its realistic eschatology, its 
belief in demons and angels, its vivid supematuralism, its sacra- 
mentalism, its notion of the miraculous content of religious 
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experience, and various other features of similar importance. Cer¬ 
tainly primitive Christianity cannot be perfectly understood with¬ 
out taking account of these items and one may fairly question 
the legitimacy of any interpretation which does not make them 
even “essential” to its existence in that age. 

Furthermore the customary distinction between genuine and 
spurious is likely to be misleading. It assumes that a sharp line 
can be drawn between what we know to have been original with a 
certain group of persons like, say, Jesus and the apostles, and 
constituent elements from other sources. Indeed, it would be quite 
impossible to distinguish rigidly between “original” and “received” 
in the religion of the apostles, or of Jesus himself. They all lived in 
vital contact with a specific environment, and their religion was the 
immediate outcome of personal reaction upon their several worlds 
of reality. Not only is it thus impracticable to separate between 
genuine and spurious in their religion, but it is also quite misleading. 
Everything was genuine in so far as it was the expression of genuine 
conviction and experience on their part and answered a real religious 
need of the time. Similarly in later times reaction upon new worlds 
of reality results in new phases of religion whose genuineness, 
however, cannot be fairly impugned merely on the ground of their 
newness. If they arise in answer to an actual demand of the age 
they surely constitute genuine factors in religious life. Only when 
one assumes that a specific set of ideas from a particular group of 
\ individuals can be definitely set apart as constituting everything 
belonging to genuine religion, may all other items be classed as 
spurious. But this assumption is both practically and theoretically 
k a very precarious one. 

An even more serious difficulty with defining Christianity in 
terms of some static essence is the fact that any such definition deals 
with certain products or objective characteristics of this religious 
movement rather than with its inner life, which alone can accur¬ 
ately reveal its real genius. Fixed quantitative items, whether of 
practice, of doctrine, or of experience, do not pertain to its ultimate 
constitution, for these essentials do not take us beyond the con¬ 
victions of those individuals who happen to be sponsors for these 
various data. For the source of these items we must go to the lives 
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of persons and communities who established organizations, for¬ 
mulated doctrines, and gave specific definition to the content of 
experience in order to conserve and legitimize for the benefit of 
future generations certain results of their own religious living. 
These things may have seemed to them particularly significant, yet 
a strictly genetic definition of Christianity’s nature must proceed 
not merely from some quantity of deeds performed or opinions held 
by its advocates, but from the inner religious life of actual persons. 

It is true that Christian persons for nearly nineteen hundred 
years have been contributing toward a fund of historical data on 
the basis of which we may describe certain characteristics of this 
religion in the past. But no specific excerpts from these data, and 
no composite of them, can be equated with Christianity as a whole. 
These formulations will, at best, be merely products—perhaps in 
some instances only by-products—of the Christian religion in the 
full sense of the term. While certain phases of a religion may quite 
properly be described in terms of specific historical remains from 
any or several periods of its life, a study of its real genesis and its 
peculiar genius must go beyond all alluvial deposits to the fountain 
sources of the stream. In this fundamental and comprehensive 
sense Christianity is truly seen only in the actual lives of Christians, 
usd its content and development are conterminous with the content 
and growth of their religious living. 

From this point of view Christian history is the story of spiritual 
endeavor on the part of a certain portion of humanity. In this 
effort the individual lays hold upon various helpful factors which 
history and imm ediate surroundings may furnish, but his religion is 
ultimately the product of his own vital activity. The appropria¬ 
tion of past values, whether they are esteemed as supernatural 
revelation, or are treated as more normal products of experience, 
may occupy an important place in his consciousness. But the 
really constituent factors in his religion are the motives which 
control his attitude toward the past and direct him in the selection 
of concrete religious data; the forces which determine experience, 
belief, and ritual; and his own effort to contribute his quota of 
helpfulness to succeeding generations. In short, his religion com¬ 
prehends the whole range of his personal reaction upon his own 
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peculiar world of reality, as this reaction is exhibited in the entire 
evolution of his spiritual life. 

Hence Christianity cannot be adequately defined as a static 
“essence.” On the contrary it must be viewed as the evolution of 
religious life, and its character and content in any particular period 
of its history can be ascertained only by looking to the personal lives 
of Christians in that age. Thus it is a vitally developmental religion 
from the start, and the factors which enter into the determination 
of its life must be sought among the specific religious forces which 
acted upon the lives of the first Christians. This discloses at once 
the necessity of taking into account the possibility of genetic 
relationships between the new movement and other faiths, Jewish 
as well as pagan, with which the Christians were so closely asso¬ 
ciated. The primary question is not how many static items other 
religions may have supplied to Christianity, but rather how far the 
impulses and motives for religious living and the standards by 
which religious values were estimated—for these are the forces 
which determine experience, doctrine, and conduct—were brought 
over by Christian converts from other faiths, or were inspired by 
contact with other religions on the mission field. 
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SPIRIT, SOUL, AND FLESH 

I. IINEYMA, «TXH, AND Sa'pB IN GREEK WRITERS FROM 
HOMER TO ARISTOTLE 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
University of Chicago 


The subject of the series of papers of which this is the first is the 
use of the words for “spirit,” “soul,” and “flesh” in the ancient 
Greek and Hebrew writers. The purpose of the whole study is to 
lay a lexicographical foundation for the interpretation of rvevfia, 
ipvxh, and <rAp£, more especially of xpcOpa and <rdp£ in their rela¬ 
tion to one another, in the New Testament. The series will deal 
with (i) irvtvfia, \!wxh, and <rdp{ in Greek writers from Homer to 
Aristotle, (2) 1 TP, XDB3, and in the Hebrew Bible, (3) rvtvfia, 
yfnrxh, and <r&p£ in postclassical, non-Jewish Greek writers, (4) t veufia, 
foxh, and <rdp£ in Jewish Greek writers, translators and authors, 
(5) ri'cvpa, ^vxb, and <rdp£ in the New Testament 

The ground, especially of the first two papers, has often been 
covered more or less fully, and the present writer makes no Haim 
to be adding significantly to the sum of human knowledge in this 
territory. He writes, indeed, after diligent and repeated study 
extending over years, but with a consciousness of the vastness of 
the field and of the complexity of the problem, made more diffi cult 
by its r amifi cation into many related fields, which estops any but 
the most modest claims. He has not undertaken to write a history 
of the psychology and anthropology df the Semites and the Greeks, 
desirable as such a history would be as a basis for the study of 
the ideas of the New Testament writers on this subject. In full 
recognition of the fact that the meanings of words can never be 
dealt with adequately except in connection with the history of 
thought, these articles nevertheless decline the larger task and 
limi t themselves to an attempt to set forth from the point of 
view of lexicography the usage of the three important words named 
above. They justify themselves in the mind of the writer by two 
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considerations. First, even such a study as is here made of the 
usage of the word in literature older than the New Testament 
books, or approximately contemporaneous with them, is a useful 
foundation for the study of New Testament usage and ideas; and 
second, such an assembling of the linguistic evidence as is possible 
in a lexicographical study may, by fur nishing the material for it, 
facilitate the more adequate study of the history of'ancient thought 
in the field of psychology or anthropology. 

Having on more than one occasion within the period in which 
he has been engaged in this study made it the subject of a seminar 
in the University of Chicago, the writer desires to acknowledge 
with appreciation the assistance which he has received, both in 
assembling and in interpreting the material, from those whom he 
has had the pleasure of counting among his students. Among these 
he desires especially to acknowledge the assistance of Rev. William 
R. Schoemaker, Ph.D., 1 of Menominee, Mich., Professor Irving F. 
Wood, Ph.D., a of Smith College, Professor Frank G. Lewis, Ph.D., 
of the Crozer Theological Seminary, and Professor Herman H. 
Severn, A.B., of Hillsdale College. 

I. HNETMA IN CLASSICAL WRITERS 

Uvfvfia does not occur in Homer, Hesiod, or Pindar, but first 
appears in Aeschylus. Its meanings are: 

i. Wind, whether a gentle breeze or blast. This is decidedly 
the most frequent use, being found in Aesch., Soph., Aristoph., 
Herod., Thucyd., Dem., Plato, Aristot., and is apparently the 
only usage, so far as occurrences of the word have been noticed, 
in Herod, and Aristoph. 

Eurip. Suppl. 962: Svaalav 8’ d /Sios, | irXayicrd 8’ dxrel ns vttfdXa ( 
irvfvn&TUv for6 bvaxipuv dtaau. 

Miserable my life; like a cloud hard driven, I am driven by fearful winds. 

Herod. 7. 16. 1: /card vep tt)v \pr]<TipMT8.Ti]v ivOpfaroun 0dX- 
acr<r av Tcvebparb <f>aai iivlpMV ipirlwrovTa, ob irtpiopav <pixn iuvrrjs 
Xpaaticu. 

1 See his article, “The Use of STH in the Old Testament and of rptO/ui in the 
New Testament” in Jour. Bib. Lit., 1904, Pt. I, pp. 13 ff. 

• See his volume, The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature, New York, 1904. 
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Just as blasts of wind falling upon the sea which is most useful to men, 
they say prevent it from acting according to its own nature (cf. also Aesch. 
Prom. 1086; Eurip. Her. Fur. 102). 

Plato Phaedr. 229 B: hcti cnctd r 9 txrrlv teal Tvtvpa pbpiov. 

There is shade and a gentle breeze. 

Aristot. ii. 940ft. 7: yhp xpevpa ktpos kIvijols. 

For wind is the motion of air (cf. i. 387a. 29). 

Metaphorically for a force powerfully affecting the mind in— 

Aesch. Prom. 884: t£w Bi BpBpov <t>tpopax \baaris | rvebpan pkp- 
7 <p, yXdxrorjs ixparfjs. 

And I am driven out of my course by a furious wind of madness, with no 
control of my tongue. 

Aesch. Suppl. 30: Bi£cu8* bcbrjv | t6v 0rj\vyevrj arbkov alSoUf | 
TveO/itan x«P^s. 

Receive this suppliant female train with a merciful spirit (?) of the country. 

Aesch. Theb. 708: bed Balpwv | \rjparos tv rporalq. xpovlq. perak- 1 
Xaxrfts taws &v fkffot Oakepwripcp [some editors read ffekepwrtpq)] | 
Trvebparr vvv B 9 2ri fet. 

For fortune changed by your tardy change of temper might perhaps come 
with fresher [or gentler] breeze; but now it is still raging (lit. boiling). 

Soph. Oed. Col. 612 : dvqoKU Bt tUttls, {Jkaorkvu B 9 tncurrla, | 
teal Tvdjpa rabriv oirwor 9 otrr 9 tv 4 vBpbaiv | <f>lkoLS fiif}rjK€v o&re rpds 
irSkiv irftXet. 

Faith dies, distrust springs up, and the wind is never the same between 
friends or between city and dty. 

Tempted by the later use of Tvtvpa in the sense of spirit and by 
the use of the English word “spirit” in the sense of disposition, one 
might be disposed to find in these passages some such meaning for 
wdipa. It should be observed, however, respecting Aesch. Suppl. 
30, that the words are an apostrophe to the dty, land, and water, 
the heavenly gods and Jove, and that they are followed by an 
appeal to these same powers to send the “male-abounding insolent 
swarm” into the deep with their swift ships and there meet them 
with a furious whirlwind. The expression alBoltp irvebpan x^pas 
probably means, therefore, dther literally or figuratively, a favor¬ 
able breeze from the land. Similarly in Theb. 708 the author has 
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in mind the figure of a gentle or favoring breeze, and in Soph. Oed. 
Col. he is describing the change that comes over everything by saying 
that the wind never blows twice the same way. These instances 
suffice to show that as early as Aeschylus rpcSjua, meaning wind, was 
used in figurative expressions referring to disposition, relationship, 
or destiny, but not that the word itself had acquired such a second¬ 
ary meaning. 

See other examples of rvedpa meaning wind in Aesch. Prom. 
1047; Suppl. 165, 175; Pers. no; Soph. Aj. 558, 674; Track. 
146; PhUocl. 639, 643, 1093; Elect. 564; Eurip. Helen. 406, 1663; 
Suppl. 554; Her. Fur. 216; Cycl. 278; Ion 1507; Thucyd. 2. 77. 

1, 16; 2. 84. 28, 32 (tvtuos in immediate context in the same 
sense; cf. Tvebnara ivi/xuv above in Herod., Aesch., and Eurip.); 

2. 97 - J 3 ; 3 - 49- 35 5 4- 26. 7; 4. 30. 28; Aristoph. Eq. 441; 
Pax 175; Ran. 1003; Nub. 164; Xen. Hellen. 6. 2. 27; Anab. 4. 
5. 4 (following tveiios in the same sense); 6. 1. 14; 6. 2. 1; 
Cyneg. 8. 1. 4; Dem. 48. 24; 49. 8; 94. 5; 328. 10; Plato Phaedr. 
255C; Cralyl. 4106, C.; Phaedo 77E; Theaet. 152B; Tim. 43C; 
Legg. 747D; 797E; Pol. 394D; 405D; 488D; 496D. Aristot. i. 
1466. 29, 35; 3606. 27; 3616. 13 passim ; 3946. 10; ii. 932 b. 29, 
30. 32, etfreq. 1 

2. Air, or vaporous substance, tenuity rather than motion being 
the chief characteristic thought of. 

In Plato Tim. 49C nvtvfia apparently means vapor; water is said 
by condensation to become earth and stone, and these latter in turn 
by melting and dissolution to become xml/ia xal di )p, the air (blip) 
again becoming, by being heated, fire. Aristotle uses xveOpia in a 
similar sense, also associating it with d bp, in i. 387a, 24-30, but 
seems clearly to regard motion as the distinguishing quality of 
rvfvfia. Distinguishing things that can be volatilized from those 
which can be vaporized, he says, &m yd p topis 1 ) bird Oeppov xavr- 

1 The notation of all references to Greek authors is that of the editions listed 
in Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon , except that references to Aristotle are to 
volumes, pages, columns, and lines of the Editio Borussica, Berlin, 1831; these are 
also indicated in the translation of Smith and Ross, Oxford, 1908—and in the editions 
of the wtpX fvxfy by E. Wallace, Cambridge, 1882, and R. D. Hicks, Cambridge, 1902. 
The lists make no claim to be complete; especially is no attempt made to give 
exhaustive lists for Plato and Aristotle. 
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tikoO ds d^pa teal xpeDpa hocpuns by pod lkavrucfj , but a little lower 
down, $£ xpeOpa frixns avvtxfc hxl P?*os d ipos. Cf. also i. 3416. 
22 f. tar t 7dp 1) $XA£ Tvebparos £rjpov £hns. 

3. Breath of a living being, man or lower animals. This usage 
occurs in Aeschylus, Euripides, Thucydides, Xenophon, Demos¬ 
thenes, Plato, and Aristotle. 

Aesch. Eutnen. 568: tcfipixrat, icrjpv£ f teal or par by KarupyaBov, | 
fj t’ o5p Si&ropos Tvpoirjvudi | adXxty£ (ipordov xvebparos x\rjpovpiyrj | 
vwlprovov yrjpvpa tfxuvir a? orpary. 

Proclaim, O herald, and call the people to order, and let the piercing 
Tuscan trumpet, filled with mortal breath, pour forth its thrilling voice to the 
multitude. 

Plato, Tim . 78A, B: atria p£p kclI xot d Srav els aMjv ipxhry 
ardyet, xp€ Opa 6 k ko! xvp aptxpopepdrrcpa 6 vra rrjs abrrjs avardaews 
ob dvparcu. tovtols ovv Karexp^aaro 6 debs els n)p he rrjs ieoe\las ixl 
rds <f>\i 0 a s bbptlav, rXdypa d ipos teal xvpbs olov ol tebproe ovwefrrjvb- 
pepos. 

When food and drink are put into it (the belly) it holds them, but air and 
fire being of finer particles than its own substance it cannot hold. These ele¬ 
ments accordingly God used to send moisture from the belly into the veins, 
weaving a basket-like network of air and fire. 

The xpeOpa icai rvp of the first part of the passage is evidently 
synonymous with the d?)p «ai rvp of the latter part. But in the 
first instance xvt Opa is definitely thought of as taken into the body 
by respiration, in the second instance &bp denotes the substance 
itself. Consistently with this distinction d^p is constantly used in 
the ensuing context, which describes the construction of the body, 
but in 79B, when the subject of respiration is taken up for discus¬ 
sion, the use of xpeOpa is resumed and maintained, till in 79D refer¬ 
ence is again made to the network above mentioned, when d^p is 
again used. 

Aristot. i. 4730. 3, 4: dXXd p^p ob 6 k rpoiprjs yt xdptp foroXiyxr&p 
ylveaOeu rijv d paxpo^p, is rpe^opd'ou rep xpcCpari roO hnb s xvpb s. 

But it must not be supposed that respiration is for the purpose of nourish¬ 
ment, as if the inner fire were fed by the breath. 

In Eurip. Troiad. 758, xpeOpa, meaning breath, seems to be used 
figuratively for odor. In Eurip. Phoen . 787, the breath breathed 
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through a tube is called \arrov xveOpara. Similarly in Eurip. 
Bacch. 128, $pvyUi>v aiikuv xveOpan, and in Elect. 749. 

Other examples of xvevpa meaning breath are found in Aesch. 
Theb. 464; Eumen. 137; Eurip. Iph. in Taw. 1317; Hec. 567; 
Or. 277; Phoen. 851; Med. 1075, Iri 9> Bipp. 1391; Thucyd. 
2. 49. 23; Xen. Cyneg. 7, 3; Dem. 60. 24; Plato Tim. 79B, 91C; 
Pkileb. 47A; Legg. 865B; Aristot. i. 4710. 27; 4720. 35; 587a. 4, 
5; 6310. 27; 669a. 13; 7180. 3. 

Closely associated with the idea of breath, perhaps not in 
reality distinguished from it, is the idea of air as capable of being 
breathed in or out. 

Eurip. Hel. 867: cfc xveupa icaBapdv obpavov SetypeBa. 

That we may receive the pure air (breath ?) of heaven. 

Cf. Plato Tim. 66E; Phaedo 70A. 

Similarly, denoting air as necessary to life (yet not precisely the 
breath of life) the word occurs in 

Plato Tim. 77A: rijv Si )v tv xvpl koI xvebpan avvtffaivev 
iviyxrjs lx** abrq (i.e. rq) Ovi)t$ fc^). 

-And it is characteristic of the mortal animal that its life depends on 
(consists in?) fire and air. Cf. also Aristot. i. 3946. ioff. 

In Plato Tim. 84D, E, xveupa seems to denote air in various 
parts of the body, being furnished to these parts by the lungs, 
which are designated as 6 tuv xvevp 6 .ruv rcj) aitpan rap las. 

4. In a comparatively few passages, yet these scattered over a 
considerable period of time, xveupa has a distinctly vital sense, 
signifying breath of life (loss of which is death), or life, or even 
more generally the primeval principle or basis of life. In the latter 
case we may perhaps translate it by the English word “spirit,” 
though it must be remembered that the Greek word remains 
unchanged and that this change of translation may exaggerate 
the change of thought in Greek. The transition of usage from 
the non-vital to the vital sense is perhaps illustrated by a passage 
in Aeschylus in which the expression xveupa / 3 Lov occurs. 

Aesch. Pers. 507: tit tov S’ tx’ kWrfXoimv eurux 1 ) 1 St rot | Sans 
r&x«rra xveup’ ixlppijl-ev j 3 iov. 

■ And they fell upon one another, and happy he who most quickly broke off 
the thread (lit. breath) of life. 
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But in the same period we find irvedpa without filov , having the 
same meaning. 

. Aesch. Theb, 981: crowds rvevp 9 ixooXeoep. 

But after having been saved he lost his life. 

Eurip. Or. 864: Xey*, d> yepaii, xbrepa Xeixrlpy | &d nMipov 
xpevp’ &xoppfj^al pe Set. 

Tell me, old man, whether by hand raised to stone or by sword I must die 
(lit. break off breath). See also Eurip. Troiad . 756, 785; Hec. 571. 

Of peculiar interest are two fragments from Epicharmus, a 
contemporary of Sophocles: 

126: 2 i wtKpWrj koI SiecpWr) K&xr}\ 8 ep, Sdep fjXOep, xdXu% | ya 
els yap, xpm)pa S’ &pu). tI rwpSe xaXerdi'; obSi h>. 

Joined it was, is now dissevered and is gone again whence it came; earth 
to earth, and spirit above. What difficulty does this occasion ? Surely none 1 
(Ahrens, De Dudecto Dorica , II, 457; Diels, Die FragmerUe der Vorsokratikcr , 
3. Aufl., I, 122). 

146: E {xrefHjs p 6<p refuted* ob xifiots *’ obSip kclkSp | KarOap&p* 
&p<») t 6 xpevpa Siapepet tear* obpapbp. (Ahrens, op. cit ., p. 460; Diels, 
op. cU. } p. 124.) 

If with pious mind thou shouldst live, thou wouldst suffer no ill at death. 
Above the spirit will continue to exist in heaven. 

In view of these passages from Epicharmus it is not at all 
strange to read the following in Euripides: 

Suppl. 531-36: ^uraT* tfiij y{j Ka\v<f>$rjpai petepobs. | S$ep S’ hcaa- 
top is t6 erfl/i’ [Mss L and P read <£&$] d^lxero, | ipravOa ixffXOe, 
xpevpa pip xpds atoipa, | rd adpa 6 ’ is yrjp * o&rt y dp KeKrrjpeda 11 )pbrepop 
abrb, x\ifp ipouctjaai (Hop , | x&xeira rifp dpbpaaap abrd Set \afktp. 

Suffer now the dead to be hidden in the earth, and whence each part 
came into the body [or, into the light] thither it departs, spirit to air, and the 
body into the earth. For we do not at all possess it as our own, except to live 
in for a lifetime, and then the earth that nourished it must receive it. 

But Stobaeus (Florileg ., 123, 3) ascribes these lines to Moschion, a 
writer of the second century a.d., and modem editors such as 

1 Cf. Eccles. 12:7: “The dust shall return to earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return to God who gave it.” Cf. also Job 34:14; Gen. 2:7. 
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Kirchhoff and Nauck (cited by Paley with apparent approval) so 
far agree at least as not to ascribe them to Euripides. 1 

If we may trust the testimony of Diogenes Laertius, writing in 
the second or third century a.d., concerning the views of a philoso¬ 
pher of the sixth century b.c., a century before Sophocles wrote, 
Xenophanes declared that the soul was xvtdfia. 

Diog. Laert. ix. Xen. 3: xpSnot r’ &xt<pi]vaTo 6 n xav ri yivbiunw 
<tndapr 6 v tan, ical 1) xveuna. 

But lacking the full context of Xenophanes’ statement, or other 
evidence by which to interpret it exactly, we cannot tell precisely 
what he meant by xvtdfta as a predicate of \lwxt- The preceding 
statement, “everything that comes into being is perishable,” taken 
with the contemporary evidence as to the use of xveD/ta, leads one 
to suspect that by xvevna he meant breath, or air, and that the 
statement should be understood to mean that Xenophanes, as 
against the views of his predecessors, who maintained that the 
faxv lives after death as a shade, was the first to affirm that 
everything that comes into being is also subject to extinction, 
and that under this general law the soul also is but breath or 
air. If this is the meaning of the passage it is evident that xvevfia 
does not here mean a (living) spirit or (living) soul-stuff, but 
belongs under 3 above, and that, if the statement of Diogenes 
about Xenophanes is correct, it had not yet in the sixth century 
b.c. acquired this meaning. 9 Apparently, however, we find in 
Xenophanes the first definite traces of that association of xp tv/ta 

1 In the traditional text of Phocylides, lines 106-8 (Bemays, GtsammeUe Abhand- 
lungen , I, 257), occur the following sentences, rpwpa ydp i<rn deov XPV* 1 * dptfrcin 
teal cUilnr <ru>fjLa ydp 4k yalrp fx 0 /*** Kdrttra rpit ab yijp \v 6 ptwoi k6pu 4 trp 4 p, & 4 jp 6 ' 
dpi, Tpcupa d&exrat, which, with their most interesting context, would be of capital 
importance for our purpose, if they were really from Phocylides (sixth century b.c.). 
But the poem is now universally admitted to be a forgery and is assigned by Bemays 
(see Christ, Gesch. der Gr . Lit., 4th ed., p. 134) to an Alexandrian Jew writing some¬ 
time between the second century b.c. and the middle of the first century a.d. 

a Between this statement and that of Siebeck, Gesckkhte der Psychology , II, 132, 
that air in motion (vptvpa ?) was from very early times regarded by the Greeks as 
more than a blind mechanical power, and the breath as life-giving, there is no 
necessary conflict. The latter conception, so obviously suggested by experience, 
would naturally precede the conception of the vptvpa as itself alive, either a spirit or 
spirit-substance possessing life (cf. the passage from Epicharmus); and between the 
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and yfrvxh which was destined to play so large a part in the 
subsequent history of the two words. 

To Anaximenes, a contemporary of Xenophanes, Plutarch 
ascribes the words: 

olov ii ylnrxfu <t>y<rw, 1 ) iiperipa d?)p o&ra <nr/KpareZ iipas, Kal 5\ov 
rbv KCxrpov Tvtvpa Kal &ifp rtpilx^ 1 

As our souls, being air, control us, so wind( ?) and air encompass the 
whole world. 

While Tpevpa is not here predicated of 1) $vxfh yet it is evident 
that rvmjpa and are nearly synonymous terms, and the parallel¬ 
ism of the two clauses, together with the affirmation that the ^ux4 
is &4p, throws some light upon the question what other writers 
mean when they say that the \fwxfl is rvtdpa. 

Aristotle has certain usages which are apparently peculiar to 
him, and which demand attention in this connection. He uses the 
expression abp<f>vrop rveopa to denote air that belongs in, apparently 
is bom in, the body as distinguished from that which is inhaled. 
He ascribes to it various functions in the body, such as smell, 
motion, hearing, and cooling. Thus in i. 6596, 17-19, speaking of 
animals that have no nostrils, he says: 

rd 6* tvropa fiid rod inro£6)paros alaO&poprax r&p 6apS>p f Kal xd vra 
np ov/i<f>brq) rpevpart rod o&paros Sxrxtp KivtZrai * rodro b* urdpx« 
<f>ixx€L icSxn Kal ob Obpaffev bctiaatcrby iarur. 

And the insects detect odors through the hypozome, and all (animals not 
having nostrils) possess the power of smell, as of motion, by virtue of the 
inborn air of the body; and this belongs to all by nature, and is not brought 
in from outside. 

two there might easily arise the thought, apparently expressed by Xenophanes, that 
the is rreQua, breath or air, life-giving indeed, but not living, and hence the 
perishable, how he does not expressly say, but doubtless through the departure 
of the ir rtdfxa from the body and its return to the general mass of unconscious air. 

1 Plac. Phil. i. 3. Of course vpwfia was not the only term which the ancient 
Greeks used to describe the quality or nature of the Both before and after 

Xenophanes there was the view that the soul was fire, the two conceptions, however, 
not being sharply antagonistic, rOp being in some cases at least thought of as trans- 
mutable into rrev^ia, and in others it being affirmed that the 'i'vxt was rrefyia (hppubv . 
The full discussion of this matter, fundamental for the history of psychology, would 
carry us too far afield from our lexicographical study. But see Siebeck, Gesckichk der 
Psychologic , I, 43 ff.; Arnold, Roman Stoicism , p. 243. 
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So also in i. 669a. 1, distinguishing animals that have lungs and 
those that have not, and the different ways in which they are 
“cooled,” whether by water or air, he says: 

rd bk pif Ipaxpa teal tQ avp^brep xvebpaTi bbpara t KararfHrxHv. 

And the non-sanguineous animals by the inborn air are able to be cooled. 

But in i. 7436, 37 ff., speaking of animals in general, he says: 

dXXd rd pkp rrjs teal ytbaeeas eWbs hmp aebpa fj rod a&parbs 
rt t&p {efe)P f d i* baeftpya is *al d Akoi) 7r6poi avphiCTOPTts irp&s t&p 
d ipa t&p ObpaBep, xXypees ovpefrbrov xvebparos. 

But while the [sense-organ] of touch and taste is simply the body or some 
part of the body of animals, those of smell and hearing are passages connecting 
with the outer air and full of inborn air. 

Again in 7416, 37 ff., speaking of the development of offspring 
of animals, he says: 

Svopl(€T<u bk rd pipy t&p Tvtbpwn, ob piproi o&re r<p rrjs 

ytvpobays obre rq 5 abrou, KaJSkwtp nvh t&p 4>vaue&p efeurip. 

And the parts of animals are differentiated by htcv/io, not however either 
that of the mother or that of the offspring itself, as some physicists say. 

Then follows an argument from the case of animals produced from 
an egg, and from the fact that viviparous animals do not breathe 
till the lungs are produced. Jaeger 1 argues that though abp4>vrop 
is omitted, it is the abpeftvrop wvevpa that is referred to, and that it 
is this which, according to Aristotle, differentiates animate beings 
from inanimate things. This is not impossible, but neither is vital 
power distinctly ascribed to avpcf>. tp., nor is it definitely attributed 
to plants, so far as I have discovered. 

In the T€pi Khcrpov, however, there occurs a passage in which 
rpkupa seems clearly to bear a vital sense: 

i. 3946: he bk rrjs t-rjpas bird \f/vxovs pkv ixrdtlays Sxrrt few tpepos 
iyipero • obbkp ytep hrrip ovros xXrjp d rjp toXvs {>ia)P teal &Bp6os' bans 
bpa koX xpeupa Xtyerai. Xiyercu bk icai hripcos xptvpa fjre Ip 4>vrois teal 
{yens ical Sid riprap biyteoma ip\pvx&s re teal ybpipos obala, repi Ijs pup 
Xiyew obte &vaytealop. 

But from the dry (air?), when it is impinged upon by the cold so that it 
flows, wind arises. For this is nothing but a large amount of air, flowing and 

1 “ Das Pneuma in Lykeion,” in Hermes , XXXVIII, 43 ff. 
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massed together; and it is also called rvev/ia. But in another sense the word 
trvcvfui is applied to the substance which is in both plants and animals and 
permeates all and is both living and generative—concerning which it is not 
necessary to speak at this time. 

One might be disposed to think that Aristotle is here speaking 
of the c{)h 4 >vtov xweCjua to which he ascribes so important functions, 
but the <rvp<j>. tv. is apparently limited to animals, while the wpcO/xa 
of which he is here speaking is in both plants and animals; if in¬ 
deed it does not permeate all things. It seems clear therefore that 
he is here using Tva/pa of a universal principle of life, if not even 
of existence. 

From this evidence, though somewhat scanty and not altogether 
clear, it nevertheless appears that from the sixth century b.c. Tvtvpa 
was predicated of the soul, and that from the time of Sophocles at 
least the idea of life was associated with the term. In Epicharmus 
it seems to denote soul-substance, that of which all souls are com¬ 
posed, from which they are all taken, and to which they all return, 
and in Aristotle’s time the notion appears to have been so expanded 
that Tvevfia signified the basis of all life, whether of plants or animals- 

It should be observed, however, that in none of the passages 
dted is the term individualized, so as to denote the soul of the indi¬ 
vidual, nor do the affirmations made concerning it involve the 
assertion of individual immortality. 1 The conception of a soul-sub¬ 
stance out of which souls are made does not indeed exclude personal 
immortality; but the affirmation that at death it returns to the 
ether or whence it came is not naturally associated with a belief in 
personal immortality. That Sophocles and Euripides should use 
the expression Tvtvfia &Topprj£(u for death is not surprising, for 
here rvtvfia means only breath [of life]. We are nearer to an asser¬ 
tion of the personal immortality of the Tvtvpa when Epicharmus 
says that the pious man has nothing to fear because his spirit will 
abide in heaven; but even this probably refers to reabsorption in 

1 Even in the Potidaea inscription quoted on p. 580, in which the individualizing 
^vx4 is used, it is affirmed not that the 'I'vxti lives as such after death, but that the ether 
receives it. Cf. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers , II, 84: “What was called in question 
[by Epicharmus and Euripides] was the personal, not the conscious, survival of the 
soul; for the ether, or heavenly substance, was conceived as the vehicle of a world- 
soul identified with the supreme deity.” 
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the universal wp&fia. It is at any rate significant that Plato and 
Xenophon, who speak definitely of the immortality of the soul (see 
below under ^ux^), seem never to have used rveifia as it is employed 
in these passages from Epicharmus and Sophocles, and that it is in 
Aristotle, who distinctly rejects the idea of the immortality of the 
individual soul, that the usage reappears, though, to be sure, modified 
by Aristotle’s notion of life as common to plants and animals. It is 
indeed not wholly clear, nor is it, for our present purpose, of any 
great significance whether in the obiter dictum quoted from Aristotle 
he meant for himself to affirm the existence of such a universal life- 
substance, or only to say that the word was used by some of his 
contemporaries in this sense. What is of importance is that in the 
time of Aristotle wve>pa had not yet come to mean a spirit, the 
immaterial element of an embodied being, or an unembodied per¬ 
son, but that it had for some two centuries been used to mean spirit 
in a non-individualized sense constituting or proceeding from a sort 
of reservoir of soul-substance or life principle. This soul-material 
present in an individual about to surrender it in death might be 
called t 6 xycC/xa, but the individual human spirit conceived of as 
the seat and organ of psychic activities was apparently never so 
spoken of. 

n. *txh 

^Yvxn is throughout the history of its use in extant Greek writers 
prevailingly a vital term, i.e., a word carrying with it the idea of 
life, and, until Aristotle (who applies the term to plants), life involv¬ 
ing some measure of consciousness or possibility of consciousness. 
It is found, moreover, even in Homer, both in the more abstract 
sense of life principle , the loss of which is death, and of soul as a 
conscious entity, existing after death. It is evident, therefore, that 
in the earliest extant literature we are already at an advanced stage 
in the development of the usage of the word. We cannot, accord- 
ingly, reason as if the Homeric usages were the original sources from 
which all others were developed. Later usages may have their 
roots in usage antecedent to Homer or may have arisen from the 
influence of usages first developed in other words. For example, 
ypvxrt meaning soul as the seat of emotions does not appear in Homer. 
But dvfids which Homer uses to express this idea also means, as 
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does, life, the loss of which is death. The usage of ^vxh mean¬ 
ing soul as the seat of emotion may have therefore existed in 
Homeric times, though for some reason excluded from Homer by 
0vp6s; or in post-Homeric times it may have passed over to yfarxh 
from Ovpbt, which was already a synonym of ypvxh m the meaning 
“life.” 

Tabulating meanings not wholly on a chronological basis, but 
guided partly by kinship in meaning, we have the following exhibit 
of usage: 

i. Life, loss of which is death, sometimes of lower animals, but 
usually of men: common from Homer to Xenophon. 

Horn. II. xi. 334: Toxrs pJb T vUtSrjs Sovpuckurds A lopifSrjs | dvpov 
koX ifarxfc K&caS&v kKvtA. rebx*’ irrjOpa. 

The son of Tydeus, Diomedes, spearman renowned, having deprived them 
of soul and life, took away their glorious armor. 

Herod. 3. 130: fkeyov vpb s rAs yvvaUas (i* /JcunXfi o 5 ros drj As 
rffv yfaxM 

And they said to the women that this was the man who had restored to 
the king his life. 

Xen. Cyr. 4. 4. 10: vvv re Art hreWeoOe, rAs ^vxAs Trtpnrovriaaofk. 

Because you have now submitted you have saved your lives. 

See also: Eurip. Troiad. 1213-15: vvv Si a 9 if Oeoarvyifs | A 0 elXc 0 ’ 
'EXA^, xpAs Si ical ylnrxty (r&ev | hcruve, ko! ttLvt* ohcov ii'awuik&rcv. 

And now heaven-detested Helen has bereft thee, and besides taken away 
(lit. killed) thy life, and destroyed all thy house. Cf. also Aristoph. Thesmoph. 
864: ifnrxal .... i$avov. 

By metonymy, yfoxh is used for the joy of life, or, more inclu¬ 
sively, for all the possibilities of good associated with the fact of 
living. 

Eurip. Med. 226: ipoi S 9 EeKirrov irpaypa rptxnrtffSv r6Se | yfwxty 
SiiipOapK* * otxopai Si Kal f3lov | x^pw pdkiaa Kardaveiv xPVfa> <£lXcu. 

And this unexpected event befalling me has ruined my life. I am going, 
and having given up the joy of living, I wish to die, my friends. Cf. Mark 8:35. 

Similarly, but with a double metonymy, meaning the 

source of the joy of life, in Euripides: 

Androm. 419: warn S 9 ivtipunrois A p 9 Ijv | ritcp 9 . 

And to all men, then, their children were their life. Cf. also Hes. 684. 
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In certain passages in Horn. (//. v. 696) the expression, Dart 
'pvxh, which elsewhere means to die (Od. xiv. 134; xviii. 91), or 
faxtiv bcLmxjotv (II. xxii. 467), is used of one who faints or falls 
into a swoon. Here is perhaps an approach to the meaning of soul 
as the seat of consciousness. Yet probably in the thought of the 
writer ypvxh meant life, and the thought as expressed is that his life 
left him (for a time). 

Other examples of ypvxh meaning life occur in Horn. II. v. 296; 
viii. 123,315; ix. 322, 401; xiii. 763; xiv. 518; xvi.453,505; xxii. 
161, 257, 325, 338; xxiv. 168, 754; Od. i. 5; iii. 74; ix. 255, 423, 
523; xix. 426 (of an animal); xxi. 154, 171; xxii. 245, 444; Pind. 
Nem. 1. 47 (of an animal); Pyth. 3. 101; 01 . 8. 39 (of an animal); 
Aesch. Agam. 965 (938), 1457, 1466, 1545; Eumen. 115; Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 94, 894; Oed. Col. 1326; Antig. 559; Elect. 786, 1492; 
At. 1270; Eurip. Bee. 22, 176, 182; Orest. 643, 845, 1034, 1163, 
1171,1517; Phoen. 1005 (998), 1234 (1228), 1291; Med. 968; Ale. 301, 
704, 715; Rhes. 183; Troiad. 1135; Herac. 15, 297, 530; Her. Fur. 
1146; Ion 1499; Bipp. 440,726; Aristoph. Acham. 357; Vesp. 375; 
Nub. 712, 719; Pax 1301; Antipho 115. 15; Herod. 1. 24; 2. 134; 
7. 39; Thucyd. 1. 136; 3. 39; 8. 50; Xen. Cyr. 3. 1. 36; 4. 4.10; 
4. 6. 4; Bier. 4. 9; Eq. Mag. 1. 19. I have observed no examples 
of this usage in Plato or Aristotle, both writers usually employing 
the word in the meaning “ soul ” indicated below under HI. But it 
would be hazardous to say that no instance of the meaning “life” 
occurs. 

2. A shade, the soul of man existing after death, or departing 
from the body in death. This usage, appearing in Homer, clearly 
implies the thought of the tpvxb as existent in the body; since other* 
wise it could not depart from the body and exist separately. Yet 
instances of the term \pvxb definitely denoting an entity existing in 
the body in life do not appear, unless they be found in the passages 
cited above referring to fainting or II. ix. 408, dted below. As 
denoting a “shade” ypvxh occurs in Homer, Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes. 

Horn. II. i. 3: Mrjm Heibt, 0e&, ILfXqi&deca 'AxiXifos | ob\op 4 t>i)v, i) 
ftvpl’ 'Axaiois &\ye’ WtjKev, | xoXXds 5 ’ Updlpovs ypvx&s 'Aide xpotapev \ 
j)puo}v, airrovs 6k rtvxe Kbvtamv | oltovoioi re Hair a. 
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Sing, goddess, the destructive wrath of Achilles, son of Peleus, which 
brought upon the Achaeans innumerable woes, and sent to Hades many strong 
souls of heroes, and gave them [their bodies] a prey to dogs and a feast for 
birds of prey. Cf. Od. x. 560; xi. 65; II. xvi. 856. 

Horn. Od. xi. 205: tyar’, airrhp y* WeKov <f>peal peppy pi¬ 
tas | pyrpbs iprjs yfa)xty KaTardvyKviys. | rpis ph> hfxopprfiyv, 

ri pe Ovpbs iunbyew, | rpls Si poi he x&P&v ebceXov fj k al 
bvelpeo | Ittclt’. 

So she spoke, and I anxious in my heart desired to seize the spirit of 
my dead mother. Thrice indeed I sprang toward her, and my soul impelled 
me to seize her, but thrice she escaped out of my hands like a shadow or a 
dream. See also II. xxiii. 65, 72, 100, 104, 106; Od. xi. 150, 222, 471. 

Soph. Oed. Col. 999: roiavra pbnoi tcairrds thrifty v icaxA, | Ot&v 
irfbvTw' ols £ya> obSi rtjy xarpbs yfaxty \ Slv olpai %Gxrav kvrtiTtiv 
ipol. 

Into such ills I myself entered, the gods leading; which statement of mine 
I believe not even the spirit of my father, if he were alive, would deny. 

The close relationship between the two meanings “life” and 
“shade” is illustrated in the following passage: 

Horn. II. ix. 408: A vSpbs Si rf/vx'tl xAXii/ iXdelv otrre \tUrrfj | oW 
Ikerfi, bctl ip Key bpetytrai tptcos bbbvruv. 

But a man’s life (soul ?) comes back again neither by seizure nor by force 
when once it has passed beyond his teeth. Cf. also II. xxi. 569; Pind. Isth. 
i. 68; Soph. Antig. 559. 

Other examples of ^vxyi denoting a shade are found in Horn. 
II. v. 654; vii. 330; xi. 445; xvi- 625; xxii. 362; xxiii. 65, 72, 221; 
Od. x. 492, 530, 565; xi. 37, 51, 84, 90, 141, 165, 385, 387, 467, 538, 
54i, 543, 564, 567; xxiii. 251, 323; xxiv. 1, 14, 15, 20, 23, 35, 100, 
102, 105, 120, 191; Pind. Nem. 8, 44; Pyth. 4. 159; n. 21; Aesch. 
Pers. 630; Agam. 1545; Soph. Oed. Col. 999; Eurip. Hec. 87; 
Aristoph. Av. 1557; Pax 829. 

3. Soul, as a constituent element of man’s nature, the seat of 
emotions of all kinds; from Sophocles on, the human mind in the 
large sense of the word as the seat of emotions, will, thought, and 
character. So used in Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Aristophanes, Xenophon, Isocrates. 
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Pind. Nem. 9/39: xavpoi Si jSouXeCcrcu 4 > 6 pov | xapxoSlov vef&ay 
rpbpax xorl Svepevkop tpbpQp <rrlxas | X*P<rl *al foxi SvparoL 

But there are few who are able with hands and soul to turn back the 
cloud of impending war against the ranks of the enemy. 

Soph. AtUig. 176: &fi7jxaP0v Si xaprds &vSpds UpaBtlp | foxfl* re 
koI <f>p6prjpa Kal yp&prjv. 

But it is impossible to learn fully every man’s soul and mind and judgment. 

Aristoph. Acham. 375: tS>p t j at ytp&prcap olSa rAs yf/vx As 5 n | 
obSip fJXbcovcnp 4 XXo xXrjp \fij<f>rjScucciP. 

And I know again the minds of the elders, that they care for nothing but 
to annoy by their vote. 

See other examples in Eurip. Ion 1170: cfc 5 * brkrjptehi oriyi), | 
<rre4>&POun Koaprjdipr^s, tbbxQov fiopas | ypvx^P ixXrjpovp. 

But when the tent was filled, adorned with crowns, they filled their soul 
with abundant food. 

Xen. Cyr. 1. 2. 1: elSos pip xAXXurros ypvx^lP Si ^tXa^pojxAraros 

Kal 4>ikopaBl<rTCLTO$ Kal ifnkoTipbraTos. 

Most beautiful in appearance, and in soul most humane, most eager for 
learning, and most ambitious. 

Isocr. iC: rA pip 7Ap crcopara row avppirpoLS xSpols, if Si i/nixfl 
rots oxovSalois XAyois aJut&rBax xi<f>vK€. 

For bodies grow by moderate labor, but the soul by excellent words. Cf. 
also 2C and 4A. 

By metonymy foxfl is used for the state or experience of the 
soul. x 

Dem. 842. 15: tip* oUoti 1 alrriip ilnrxftp ^hp; 

What state of mind do you think she will be in ? 

* Xenophon puts into the mouth of Araspes the opinion that there are two souls 
in man, one good, one evil. 

Cyrop. 6. 1. 41 : 860 y&p, <3 K Opt, <ra<p&t \pvxdr pOp tovto re<pt\oo 
pord rod d8Uov ffoipiarov toO "Eporrot. 08 ydp 8^j pi* ye ofo* dp* dycUhj ri 4 m ml 
icaicfj , oM’ dp* k*\&p re k* 1 *1*XP&* fpyv* ip$, k* 1 r*8rd dp* poiXerod re ml oti pod- 
Xercu vpdrreip, dXXA 8ijXop Sri 80 o iardp \pvx&, k *1 8t*p pip ^ dy* 64 f Kp*ry rd jasM 
Tpdrrer cm, 8t*p 84 4 i rorrjpd , rd *l*XP* irrix^LpeiTou. 

But this is evidently to be taken not as a philosophic statement, but as a descrip¬ 
tion in popular language of the fact familiar in every man’s experience of the existence 
of strongly conflicting impulses in the soul. 
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Other examples of ipvxf) used to denote the soul or mind of man 
occur in Pind. 01 . 2. 70; Pyth. 3. 41, 61; 4. 122; Nem. 9. 32; Isth. 
3. 71; Aeschyl. Coeph. 275; Prom. 693; Pers. 28,442,841; Soph. 
Theb. 1034; Oed. Tyr. 64, 666, 727; Antig. 176, 227, 317; At. 559, 
1361; Elect. 219,903,1127; Philoct. 55, 1014; Track. 1260; Eurip. 
Hec. 580; Elect. 208, 297; Orest. 525; Med. 474; Hipp. 160, 255, 
1006; Ale. 107; Troiad. 1171; Heracl. 174; Sup pi. 1103; Her. 
Fur. 626; Aristoph. Vesp. 380, 756; Acharn. 375, 393; Pax 675, 
1068; Nub. 94, 319, 413, 420, 1049; Ran. 1334, 1468; Hipp. 457, 
482; Lycist. 960; Om. 466; Plut. 524; Herod. 3. 14, 108 (of ani¬ 
mals); 5.124; Thucyd. 2. 40; Isoc. 17B; Xen. An. 7. 7,43; Econ. 

1. 19; 10. 4; 20. 15; Hellen. 3. 4, 29; Cyr. 1. 2. 1, 10; 1. 3. 18; 

2. 1. n; 3. 3. 18; 5. 4. 11, 35; 6. 1. 41; 6. 2. 15, 28, 33; 8. 2. 20; 
8. 7. 4; Mem. 1. 3. 5; 3. 11. 10; Eq. 11. 1 (of an animal). 

4. By natural metonymy, the vital or conscious element in 
man standing for the man himself, ypvxh is used with the meaning 
“person.” So in Soph, and Plato: 

Soph. Oed. Col. 499: &pKtiv ydp olpcu kLvtI pvpluv play | \pvx>)v 
r&S’ hcrlvovoav, fjv dbvovs rap jj. 

For I suppose that one soul expiating these things would suffice for ten 
thousand, if it were present with good intent. See also Soph. Ai. 154; Oed. Col. 
499; Philoct. 712; Eurip. Phoen. 1305; Med. 247; Hipp. 259; Xen. Cyr. 
7. 3. 8; Plat. Rep. 491E, 49C B. 

Concerning the essential qualities of the ifaxh, and, in particular, 
the possibility and nature of its existence apart from the body, 
there was much difference of opinion among the Greeks. Though 
from Homer down there is clear evidence of the belief that the pvxh 
survives the death of the body, yet definite affirmations that the 
ipvxb, which in the period of bodily life is the seat of consciousness, 
mentality, and feeling, lives after death, retaining its individuality, 
apparently occur in Greek writers first in the fifth century; and in 
the same period we find evidence of the notion that in surviving 
death the soul also lost its individuality, becoming absorbed in a 
larger entity. Pindar seems indeed to deny immortality altogether: 

Pyth. 3. 61: ph) #Xa pv\b., (iloy iShvarov | txrevbe, riv 6’ iprpax- 
roy & vt\u ph.xavav. 

Crave not, my soul, immortal life, but make the most of things within 
your power. 
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But the context shows that he is speaking here of the unending 
continuance of the present life, and in 01 . 2 he indicates clearly that 
he believed in a life after death in which men were rewarded for the 
good or evil done in this life. In a memorial inscription to those 
who fell at Potidaea, presumably a half-century or so later than 
Pindar, occur the following words: 1 

AUHjp pip <jxrvx&s vre6ix<raTO <r6)[para 6k x&H | • • • • ratSc* 
'AByvaluiv <fxnrx As 6’ A prLppo[ra dbres] | 1 J[XX]Ax<ral^r , bperijv xal 
rar[pi6 9 ] eiHck&curav. 

Then the air received their souls, the earth their bodies .... Athenian 
youths sacrificing their souls [lives?], exchanged them for virtue and glorified 
their country. 

The language reminds us at once of the words of Epicharmus 
(p. 569). It is significant both that, while there rvevpa is used, here 
we have faxy, and, on the other hand, that despite this difference 
this passage no more than the others implies personal immortality.* 

Herodotus, writing only a few years before Potidaea, ascribes to 
the Egyptians the origination of the belief in the immortality of the 
soul and the transmigration of the soul. Apparently he distin¬ 
guished between the immortality of the soul and the shadowy kind 
of existence which Homer ascribes to the dead, perhaps also between 
immortality and reabsorption; unless indeed he was thinking chiefly 
or exclusively of the belief in transmigration as that for the origina¬ 
tion of which the Egyptians were responsible. 

Herod. 2. 123: wpurroi 6 k teal r 6 v 6 e rbv \byov Alyvwriol eUn oi 
eMmes, <bs bvdpwwov ypvx^I iBbvarbs fan, rod awparos 6 k KaTa<f>Oipoin’os 
is AXXo £<#ov aUl yivbptvov Mberat,, ir^bv 6 k t&vtcl r€pi&0# rd x*P~ 
aata kclI rd 0aXAoma icai rd xeravb, clvtls & bvOp&ncov aajpa ywb- 
pevov iff 6 bvuv. 

And the Egyptians were also the first to affirm that the human soul is 
immortal, and when the body dies it always passes into another animal which 
is at the moment being bom, and so goes the round of all the land and water 
animals and the birds, and again enters the body of a man that is being bom. 

1 Hicks and Hill, Historical Inscriptions , p. 94; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers , II, 84. 

* Cf. on the former point what is said above on pp. 573 f. concerning the relation 
between rrev/ua and i'vxht and on the latter the quotation from Gomperz in footnote, 
P- 573 - 
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Xenophon ascribes to Cyrus a not altogether unwavering belief 
in the continued existence and consciousness of the soul after death. 

Xen. Cyrop . 8 . 7 . 17 ff: 06 7 dp Srpcov rovrb ye <ra#5$ SoKetre 
elSipou <hs obSip tn k yw icropat, ixetSip rod itpOpaxlpov filov TeXevrrjw 
obSi 7 ap wp rot rrjp y’ ipijv \pvxty tospore, dXX* ols Stexp&rrero, 
robrots dbrifp cos o&rai' Korejxapore. ras 8 £ rcov A 8 t/ca xaJSbprcjp ipvxbs 
ofaco) KaT€vofj<raT€ otovs pip $b/3ovs rots ptcmfrbpots ipf3&Wov<rtP, otovs 
Si xakopvoiovs rots ipoolots ixixipxovot; rots Si (fAipivots rds npds 
Stapivetv tri Sip SoKetre, el prjSepbs dbr&v al ipvx<d tcbptat fjodp; otrrot 
tyooye, d> xdtSes, obSi rovro x&xore bjrelcdrjp uss 1 ) fox^l pi*> Sp ip 
dPTjrtfi owpart y, fj}, trap Si robrov ixdWdyi, r&pijKep. bp& yip Srt 
Kdl rd Oprjri cr&para, S<top SLp ip dbrots xjApop V 4 ffivra 

rapixerd t. 068 ^ 7 c &rcas i<f>po)P tor at 1 ) 'fa’X'hi ixetSip rod Sxfrpopos 
u&pdros Slxd yiprjrdij obSi rovro icireurpor dXX 1 Sra^ Step dr os koX 
Kaddpds 6 pods iiacptBjj, rbre Kdl 4>poptpiirorop ebebs a brdp elvat. 
StaXvopipov Si &p0p6)xov Srj \d Am? heaerra bxtbpro xpbs r& bpb<f>v\op 
TrXijp rfjs foxy*' a ^ rrr l W f^py (Are xopodoo o6re iwtovod bp&reu. 
ipporjodre S’, t<f>ri, Srt iyybrepop pip r&p ipOponcipup Oop&t<p obSip lartp 
txpov ' 1 ) Si rod bpdpojxov rfsoxh r6re Srjxov detorirtf Kara^atverat, Kdl 
rbre rt t&p peWbprwp xpoopq.’ rbre ybp, cos totKe, pdXtora i\ev- 
depovrdt. el pip obp oUrcos raura &exep dyco olopat Kdl if i/wx^l 
KdTdXetxet rb crco/xa, Kdl r/jp ipijp 4 /v xh v KdratSobpepot xotetre A dycl> 
Shopot' el Si pij obrws, dXXd pipoxxro 1 ) ^vx^ & rco ar&part ovPdxo- 
$pydKU, dXXd Oeobs ye robs &el Sptcls Kdl x6.pt’ i&p&pras Kdl x&prd 
SvPdpipovs, ot Kdl HipSe rijP t&p 6\o)v rb$tp avvixovotv irptfir} ko! 
byrjparop Kdl &Pdpbprrjrop Kdl vxb k&Wovs Kdl peyiBovs bStrfyrjrop, 
robrovs <f>ofiobpepot pipcor’ ioefiis prfSip prjdi bvbotop pfpre xotrjarjre 
pyre flovXeixnjre. 

For you surely do not suppose that you know that I shall no longer exist 
when I end my human life. For not even now have you seen my soul, but 
from what it did have inferred its existence. And have you never observed 
respecting the souls of those who have died unjustly, what fears they create in 
their murderers and what avengers they send on the impious? And do you 
think that honors would still continue to the dead if their souls had power over 
nothing ? For my part, my sons, I have never been convinced that the soul 
lives only so long as it is in a mortal body, and when it is separated from it it is 
dead. For I see that the soul keeps the mortal bodies alive so long as it is in 
them. Nor am I convinced how the soul will be without sense when it is 
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separated from the senseless body; but it is probable that when the mind 
[6 ww], unmixed and pure, is separated [from the body], then it will be most 
intelligent. But when a man dies, every part is dearly seen going to that 
which it is like except the soul; but this alone is seen neither remaining nor 
departing. And consider, he said, that nothing is more like the death of men 
than sleep. But it is then, is it not, that the soul appears most divine, and then 
foresees something of the future? For then, as it seems, is it most free. If 
therefore these things are so, as I at least believe them to be, and the soul leaves 
the body, then, out of reverence for my soul do the things that I request. But 
if otherwise, and the soul remaining in the body dies, even then from fear of 
the gods who exist forever, who see all things and are able to do all things, who 
maintain the existing order of all things unimpaired, undecaying and without 
defect, and, by reason of its beauty and greatness, indescribable, neither do 
nor contemplate at any time anything impious or profane. See also 8. 7. 26. 

According to Plato’s Apology , 40, Socrates took an entirely 
agnostic position on the future of the soul, uncertain whether 
“death is a state of nothingness and utter-unconsciousness, or as 
men say, there is a change and migration of the soul from this 
world into another”—but confident in either case that it is a good 
and not an evil. In Xenophon’s Memorabilia he is reported as 
affir ming that death is no evil, but as saying nothing concerning the 
future of the soul. 

Plato’s own conception of the soul is evidently influenced in no 
small degree by his doctrihe of ideas, although he did not apply it in 
thoroughgoing fashion to the soul. 1 He ascribes foxfi to the universe 
as well as to man, not thereby, however, denying life to the human 
foxfi , but ascribing it to the universe. The human ypvxh is not only 
immortal, as Xenophon makes Cyrus say, but it is pre-existent 
and transmigratory. If he is not altogether consistent either in his 
definition of its nature, his explanation of moral character, or his 
arguments for immortality, it is possible nevertheless to discern the 
main features of his thought. 

Tim . 30B: koyurbpevos ow rfipuTKtv Ik t&v icard <f>{xriv ipar&p 
obSkv &v6tjtov rod vow txovros 6\ov Skov k&Wlov toeodal tot ’ tpyov, 
vow 5’ a5 xupi? foxy* iubbvarov xapayevMai np, 5tA t6v Aoyur- 
pbv t6v&€ vow pb> Iv foxy, foxty V & vfo&Ti avvurr&s t6 t&v abvert 
Kralvero , 6tojs &ti k&Wkttov dy xard <j>ixnv ipurriv re tpyov Ax&p- 
yaff pivot. ovto3S ovv Sif xard \byov t6v cUbra 6el kiyuv T&vSe t&v 

1 Siebeck, Gesckichte der Psychologies 1 ,187. 
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icfapov fcpov tpfvxov tvvovv re rfl tikyOtlq. Sid rijv rod deov yevMai 
icpbvoiav. 

On reflection, therefore, he discovered that of all things that are by nature 
visible, no work that is without intelligence will ever be more beautiful as a 
whole than a thing that has intelligence taken as a whole, and again that it is 
impossible that anything should have intelligence without a soul tyv* 
Because then of this reasoning, in framing the universe, he puts intelligence in 
soul and soul in body, that he might be the creator of a work most beautiful 
and also by nature best. According to probability, therefore, we must say 
that this world is a living creature, in reality endowed with soul and intelligence 
by reason of the providence of God. Cf. also Tim . 34. 

Men. 81 C: ire ovv d faxll Awards re ofaa jcai toXXAjcis yeyowZa, 
teal toopamZa ml rd ivOdSe ml rd tv *At5ou koX rdvra xpflU&Ta, obc 
fanv 6 ti ob pepdfhjKev, Sxrrt obSkv Oavpaardv ml xepi d perijs ml xepi 
SXkw oZ6v t’ Aval abrfjv dvapvyoQyvai & yt ml rpbrtpov farUrraro' 
ire ydp rrjs <f>fa€ 0 )s dirdays avyyevovs ofays, ml pepaByicvlas rys 
\pvxv* ticavTa, obSkv JtcoXdet tv pbvov dvapvyaOivra, t Sif p&Byaiv 
Kakofaiv dvOpancoi, raXXa wdvra abrdv dvevpAv, idv tis A vSpAos { ml 
pij droKdpvy {yr&v' rd ydp fi/re Zv & pa koX rd pavddvuv dvdpvyais 
SKov tarlv. 

The soul then being immortal and having been often bom, and having seen 
all things whether here or in Hades, there is nothing that it has not learned, so 
that it is not to be wondered that it is able to remember the things that it 
formerly knew about—virtue and other things. For all nature being akin, and 
the soul having learned all things, there is nothing to hinder a man, having 
recalled one thing (which is what men call learning), from searching out all the 
others, if he be courageous and do not weary of seeking. For seeking and 
learning are nothing but remembering. 

In the Phaedo (64-68) Plato seems to represent the soul as 
simple in essence, and pure thought as its essential function, and 
to ascribe to the body all desire for everything except the vision of 
the truth. 

Phaedo 66 B : obmuv dvdyicy, tyrj, Ik tc&vtwv robriov Tapiaraodai 
ddf av roidvSe nvd toZs yvyaUas <f>i\o<r6<f>ois, &<tt€ ml xpd s AXX^Xous 
rotaura &rra \iyuv, bn lavSvvebei rot Sxnctp &rpaxd$ [rts] ix<j>tp€iv 
fjpas [perd rod \byov tv rf <TKhf/t t], bn, tcos &v rd <rS>pa Ixupev ml 
ovpTGpvppivri | fip&v 1) P*rd to 0 roiobrov kokov, ob ptj Tore 

KTT)<r<bpd)a UcavS&s ov tndvpovpev; (fmptv St roOro Aval rd dXrfits, etc. 
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Jowett translates the whole passage as follows: 

And when real philosophers consider all these things, will they not be led 
to make a reflection which they will express in words something like the follow¬ 
ing ? “Have we not found,” they will say, “a path of thought which seems to 
bring us and our argument to the conclusion that while we are in the body, 
and while the soul is infected with the evils of the body, our desire will not be 
satisfied ? and our desire is of the truth. For the body is a source of endless 
trouble to us by reason of the mere requirement of food, and is liable also to 
diseases which overtake us and impede us in the search after true being: it 
fills us full of loves and lusts, and fears, and fancies of all kinds, and endless 
foolery, and, in fact, as men say, takes away from us the power of thinking at 
all. Whence come wars and fightings and factions? Whence but from the 
body and the lusts of the body ? Wars are occasioned by the love of money, 
and money has to be acquired for the sake and in the service of the body, and 
by reason of all these impediments we have no time to give to philosophy, and, 
last and worst of all, even if we are at leisure and betake ourselves to some specu¬ 
lation, the body is always breaking in upon us, causing turmoil and confusion 
in our inquiries, and so amazing us that we are prevented from seeing the 
truth. It has been proved to us by experience that if we would have pure 
knowledge of anything we must be quit of the body—the soul in herself must 
behold things in themselves; and that we shall attain the wisdom which we 
desire, and of which we say we are lovers, not while we live, but after death; 
for if, while in company with the body, the soul cannot have pure knowledge, 
one of two things follows—either knowledge is not to be attained at all, or, if 
at all, after death. For then, and not till then, the soul will be parted from the 
body and exist in herself alone. In this present life I reckon that we make the 
nearest approach to knowledge when we have the least possible intercourse 
or communion with the body, and are not surfeited with the bodily nature, but 
keep ourselves pure until the hour when God himself is pleased to release us. 
And thus having got rid of the foolishness of the body we shall be pure and 
hold converse with the pure, and know of ourselves the clear light everywhere, 
which is no other than the light of truth. For the impure are not permitted 
to approach the pure. 

But in the Republic (439-441, 550A; cf. also Tim . 89E) he dis¬ 
tinguishes within the soul itself three principles (eidrj) rd \oyurruc6p , 
rd hndviMrjTucSv, and rd dvnoeibts, which may be rendered in English 
by the words, reason, desire, and spirit or passion. To the second he 
now ascribes much the same things that in the Phaedo he attributes 
to the body, but of the third he says that when not corrupted by 
bad education it is the natural ally of reason. Apparently, the phi¬ 
losopher struggling with the problem given in every man’s experi- 
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immortal soul constituting a mortal creature. The source of moral 
evil seems thus to be definitely located in the soul itself—a fact the 
significance of which is all the greater if, as is commonly supposed, 
the unruly horse is the symbol of sensual passion, since in that case 
such passion is represented as existing in the soul before it takes up 
its abode in the body. 

Elsewhere, on the other hand, it is clearly and emphatically set 
forth that the body is a drag upon the soul both intellectually and 
morally, and he speaks as if by death the soul would be freed from 
all these impedimenta. Thus in Phaedo 66, quoted above (see also 
Phaedo 79; Crat . 400C), where he is following the less inclusive 
definition of the soul, he traces not only the coarser sensual evils to 
the body, but even ambition and confusion of mind. Indeed it is 
important to observe that in accordance with his general intellectual 
point of view Plato here finds the chief harm done to the soul by the 
body in distraction of the mind from the pursuit of philosophy. 
Morality is largely swallowed up in intellectuality, in the perception 
of the truth. So also it is perception or non-perception of truth 
that determines the destiny of the soul as it passes from one incarna¬ 
tion to another. 1 

Phaedr. 249B: Ivda teal els Orjpiov fiiov kvQporjclvr\ fuxfl d<£ua'€trai, 
jtai Ik Srjpiov 6s tot* ivdponcos fjv iriXtv els HvOponcov. ob ybp f} ye 
prpeore ISoSaa rtjv AX/fieiav els r66e rjfei rd <txvpcl. 

Then also a human soul passes into the life of a beast, and from the beast 
he who was formerly a man passes again into a man. For the soul which has 
never seen the truth will never come into the human form. 

Nowhere perhaps does Plato come nearer to finding the basis 
of moral evil in the matter of which the body is composed than in 
Tim. 86, yet even here he makes the body rather an incentive to 
moral evil than matter the effective cause of it. 

*ai rd pb> icepl t& <rQpa vo(rqpara rabrp ovpfiaivei yiyv&p&a, rd 
6k icepl yfaxty 8id a&paros Qw rybe. vbcov pkv 6if ^uxiys &voiav ovy- 

*Cf. Windelband, History of Philosophy , E. T. p. 124: “The sin for the sake of 
which the soul is ensnared in the world of sense is to be sought in a pre-existent state; 
its destiny in the hereafter will depend upon how far it has freed itself in the earthly 
life from the sensuous appetite, and turned to the higher vocation—the knowledge of 
the Ideas. But inasmuch as the ultimate goal of the soul appears to be to strip off 
the sensuous nature, the three forms of activity are designated also as parts of the 
soul.” 
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Xupqriop, 5 to 5* ipolas ybrj, tA pkp paplap, tA 5k ApaBlap. wap o5p An 
tcAl<tx<j*p tis xA0os Awbrtpop airrQp tax**>» vbaop TpoaprjTiop , ifiopAs 5k 
Kal Xfrras inrtpPaXkoforas tcop p&cojp peyiaras deriop r{j $vxi' T€pt- 
Xapifc yip &p0po)Tos &p tj Kal r&paprla \nrA \0rrjs tAo’xwj', awebSeop 
tA pkp &€i p Axalpvs, tA 5k <f>vytip, oW* Apap oOre iucoAeiP ApOAp ovSh 
SOparcLi, \vTTq. 5k Kal \oyi<rpov percurx&P lixurra t6t€ 5ij SvparAs' tA 
5k awippa Sr<p to\v koX pv&tks wept tAp pvtKAp ylyperai Kal KaBawtptl 
5ip5pop ToXvKapTT&repop tov ovppirpov t^vkAs i, xoXXds pip koB 9 
hcaaTOP &6ipas, xoXXds 5 9 iJSovds tcr&pepos ip rats bcidvpUus Kal rots 
T€pi rd roiairra t&kols, Ippavtp tA t\€uttop yiypbpepoz tov j8 lov Std rds 
peylara s fiSop&s Kal Xfaras, pocowrav Kal &<f>pova Icrxuv incA tov <r&pa- 
ros Hip foxyp, oirx cibs po<tS>p dXX* cbs bebp kokAs Sofdferat* tA 5k &\7j0ks 
ij w€pl rd &<t>po6l<na iuco\a<rla icard tA to\v pipos Std Hjp ipA s yipovs 
t$LP incA pap&rrjTOt ActS>p ip trepan frvwSrf Kal vypalpovaap p&cros foxi* 
yipopep. Kal ctx^Ap $4 t&pto Awbaa ijAop&p iucpAma Kal SptiSos tbs 
b&PT<t)P XAyerat tS>p KaK&v, ovk ApB&s Amilfer at* jcaxAs pkp yd, p b&p 
oASels, 5td 5£ toptjpAp Qip tlpA, tov aebparos xai AwalSevrop Tpo<fy/jp A 
kokA s ylyperae kokAs, xar'ri 8i raura ix^pA **1 Akoptl wpoaylyperai. 
Kal xdXtP 5i) rd xcpi rds X6xas 1 ) jtard radrd Std <rQpa ToWijp 
tax**’ KaKlap. 

Thus then the diseases that pertain to the body happen, and those that 
pertain to the soul because of an affection of the body are as follows. It will 
be admitted that folly is a disease of the soul, but there are two kinds of folly, 
viz., madness and ignorance. Whatever affection produces either of them may 
be called disease, and excessive pains and pleasures must be set down as the 
greatest diseases of the soul. For when a man is overjoyful or, on the other 
hand, is suffering from grief, being unduly eager to grasp the one or to escape the 
other, he can neither hear nor see anything aright, and is utterly incapable at 
such a time of participating in reason. And he whose seed about the marrow is 
excessive and free-flowing like an overproductive tree, has on the one hand many 
pains and on the other many pleasures in his desires and their gratifications, 
and is for the most part of his life mad because of his very great pleasures and 
pains, having his soul diseased and foolish by reason of the body, and is regarded 
not as sick but as willingly wicked. But the truth is that sexual intemperance 
for the most part becomes a disease of the soul by reason of the moist and fluid 
condition of one element, due in turn to the porousness of the bones. And 
almost all the things that are called intemperance in pleasure and a disgrace, 
as if they were the voluntary actions of evil men, are unjustly so charged. 
For no one is bad willingly, but the bad man becomes bad because of some 
evil quality of the body and an undisciplined bringing-up, and to every man 
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these things that are evil happen against his will. And in like manner in 
respect to its pains, the soul acquires much of its viciousness because of the 
body. 

It is perhaps still a third explanation of the evil in human nature 
that is implied in Tim. 41,42, where man is described as a compound 
of mortal body and immortal soul, and it is said that the Creator, 
having himself sown the seed of that which is worthy to be called 
immortal, committed the task of the creation of the human race 
to the lesser gods, i.e., the heavenly bodies. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul (^ux 1 ?) is, as is well 
known, defended by Plato by various arguments and from different 
points of view, which it does not fall within the scope of this paper 
to expound at length. It must suffice to observe that the argu¬ 
ment of the Symposium (206-9), which seems to imply that immor¬ 
tality is achieved only through offspring and the children of the 
brain, does not represent the author’s usual or deliberate opinion, 
and that it is the soul in the narrower conception of it, the rational 
element, to which he means to ascribe immortality. Such at least 
seems to be the thought of the Phaedo , which is so largely devoted 
to this subject. But see also Phaedr. 245C; Rep. 608-n. For a 
discussion of the argument of the Phaedo and its relation to the 
views of the Symposium and the Apology, see Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers, III, chap, x; also Jowett’s translation of Plato, Intro¬ 
duction to the “Phaedo." For a fuller exposition of Plato’s idea of 
the soul, in general, see Jowett’s Plato, V., Index, pp. 512-16. 

Aristotle devotes three books of his Metereologica to the discus¬ 
sion of the 'pvxh and makes frequent mention of it elsewhere. His 
conception of its nature differs in important respects from that of 
Plato. Abandoning the Platonic doctrine of ideas (though prob¬ 
ably still influenced by it in his conception of the vovs) he rejects 
with it the conception of the pre-existence of the soul. The ipvxh 
has no existence apart from a body, being separable from it in 
thought but not in fact. We must no more ask whether the soul 
and the body are one than whether the wax and the image impressed 
upon it are one, or generally whether the material and that of which 
it is the material are one. Nor is this conception contradicted by 
his use of the word oixxla to define the nature of the soul (i. 4126.10), 
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as is dearly shown by the context of this statement, (xepi fvxy* 
ii. 1. 7, ed. Borussica i, 412 b) 1 Aristotle’s constant term to define the 
soul's relation to the body is ivr€\ix€ia, which may itself be defined 
as absoluteness, perfect realization, though its meaning may be 
approximately expressed in modem terms by the phrase “perfect 
functioning.” The A’rcX&oa of anything is its actuality or full 
realization as opposed to mere potentiality. In discussing the 
soul, however, Aristotle distinguishes a first and a second entelechy, 
and defines fvxn as the first entelechy of an organized body having 
potentiality of life. In other words, while body is potentiality only, 
and the soul in action is the second or explidt realization of the 
potentialities of the body, the soul in itself is the first or implidt 
realization of these potentialities, comparable to knowledge which 
is not at the moment present to consdousness as distinguished from 
knowledge actively exerdsed. As the ivTtXtxeia of the body, even 
though implidt rather than explidt, the soul is superior to the body, 
being its reality as distinguished from its substance which is 
potentiality. 

i. 412 a, b: bed S’ tarl <ru)pa roibvSt, fa riju ydp lx ov i obic Sv drj t6 
( rcopa \fruxb m ob y ip tori t&v koB’ xnroKtipivov rd crcopa, pa Wop S’ 
VKOKdptvov , xai v\rj. bvayKaZov & pa rijv \pvxty obcrLav dvai tlSos 
cr&paros <f>v<mcov Svv&pti fan)? fxovros. rj S’ obcrla ivTe\ix&a. roiob- 
tov Spa a&paros hntkkxti a. avrrj Sk \byerai Six&s, 4 F* v brur- 
rfjprj , if S’ rd deupeiv. (fravtpbv ovv Sri cto bnarfjprj, tv ydp rep 
Stt&PX&v rfjv ^n)X^ v farvos kclI iyprjyopals tanv, &v&Koyov S’ if pkv 
typijyopvLS T(p deoopuv, 6 S’ trvos rep lx* LV *<d M 1 ) tvtpytiv. t port pa 
Sk ri ytvtff€i brl rod abrov $ bruTTTjprj. Sid \f/\>xh brnv tvreKix^ ^ 
Tpfarri a&paros <f>wrucov Svv&pu (ayijv Ixovtos. 

Hicks translates as follows: 

And since in fact we have here body with a certain attribute, namely, the 
possession of life, the body will not be the soul: for the body is not an attribute 
of a subject, it stands rather for a subject of attributes, that is, matter. It 
must follow, then, that soul is substance in the sense that it is the form of a 
natural body having in it the capacity of life. Such substance is actuality. 
The soul, therefore, is the actuality of the body above described. But the 
term “actuality” is used in two senses; in the one it answers to knowledge, in 

1 See the edition of Wallace or that of Hicks; also Rand, The Classical Psy¬ 
chologists, Part IV, Boston, 1913. 
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the other to the exercise of knowledge. Clearly in this case it is analogous to 
knowledge: for sleep as well as waking implies the presence of soul; and, 
whilst waking is analogous to the exercise of knowledge, sleep is analogous to 
the possession of knowledge without its exercise; and in the same individual 
the possession of knowledge comes in order of time before its exercise. Hence 
soul is the first actuality of a natural body having in it the capacity of life. 

i. 414 a: 4 bk tovto tf fc cptv xai alaOapbpdBa, xai 6t,apoobpdki 
Tcpfarus' &<rre \byos TLS Up elrj xai clftos, &XX* obx CX77 xai t 6 inroad- 
ptvov. rptx«s Yip ^cyopipys rrjs obelus, KaOirep etiropep, S)v t 6 phr 
ttbos, t 6 6k 6X17, t 6 6k i£ &p<f>ow' roirruv 6 f if pkp CX17 6bvapis, t 6 6k 
et6os ivreKix^ ia* hrtl 6k t& i( iptpow ipfoxop, ob t 6 eSopi bfTW bm- 
X^xeta i/wxvSt 4 XX' avrrj a&parbs twos, xai Sid tovto xaXcor inco\ap- 
(Hlpovgw ols 8 ok€l prjr* &vev e&puTos tlvai pyre a&pA. n i) yfrvxft' ecopa 
pb> yd p oba &m, vdoparos 6i ri, xai Sid tovto Ip awpari inrkpx 
Ip advpQTi roioftry, xai obx Sxnrtp ol Tpbrepov tis atbpa brrjppo^ov 
abrijp, obdkp Tcpoe6u>pl$ovT€S ip tLpl xai xoUp. 

The soul is then that by which primarily we live and have sensation and 
understanding. It is therefore a certain idea and form, not matter and the 
underlying (substance). For substance being spoken of, as we have before 
said, in three ways, of which one is form and the second matter and the third 
the combination of the two, matter is potentiality, but form is perfect realiza¬ 
tion. Since then it is the product of the two that is animate, the body is not 
the perfect realization of soul, but, the soul of some body. They therefore are 
right who hold that neither does the soul exist without a body nor is it a body. 
For it is not a body, but it is something which belongs to a body. And there¬ 
fore it exists in a body, and in such and such a body, and not as the earlier 
writers introduced it into a body, but did not determine what or what sort of 
a body. 

In Aristotle's view all things that have life have faxh} plants 
included (i. 4116, 415ft). But of the several functions or powers 
which are possible to souls, viz., nutrition (dperTucbp), sensation 
(alodrjTLKiu) , desire (ftpexrixAy)> motion {kwt}ktlk 6 p xarA tSitop), under¬ 
standing, or reasoning (SiavoijTucbv) , the plants possess only the 
first, animals possess one at least of the sensations (aioftyowi'), 
viz., touch, and some animals various other powers (i. 413ft. 29- 
414a. 14), and man possesses all of them. The human soul therefore 
combines in itself what some modem writers have called the life 
principle and the functions of feeling, thinking, and willing. It is 
evidently the human soul that Aristotle has chiefly in mind in the 
following passage: 
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he was not representing his own opinion but that of others, or that 
he was speaking only of things that have life, while here he is, as 
is evidently the case, denying find to things that have no life, 
either animal or vegetable; or do the two passages indicate a cer¬ 
tain wavering of opinion ? The second seems the most probable. 
But in any case it remains that Tpevpa is non-individualized, fvxh 
individualized. 

Though it lies outside the scope of this paper to enter fully into 
the difficult question of the relation of the povs to the find in 
Aristotle’s thought, for the sake of the light which it may throw 
upon his definition of the find we may dte a few passages dealing 
also with the rods. And first a passage which seems to be a defini¬ 
tion of povs and its relation to the find: 

i. 429a. 22 ff.: 6 Spa Kakobpepos rijs finds povs (Xdyu Si povp <p 
Siapourai koX vwo\apPipu 4 f*od) obBiv ionp ixepyelq, tS>p Spto)p rpb 
potlv . . . Kal €u Sij ol \tyovres rijp find v tlpca rbwop dSwp, tXi)? 
&n o6r€ SKrj 4 XX’ 4 porjntcfi . 

What is called the reason of the soul (and I mean by reason that by which 
the soul reasons and understands) is in reality identical with none of the things 

that exist before reasoning.And they are right who say that the soul 

is the place of general ideas, only not the soul as a whole, but the soul as exer¬ 
cising reason. 

In arguing against the doctrine of Empedocles that the soul is 
composed of the elements (otolx^o.) and that its power of knowl¬ 
edge is in accordance with the general principle that like perceives 
like, Aristotle says: 

i. 4106. 12-15: tt}s Si fvxv* elpat ri kp&ttop Kal Spxop idbpaTOV 
Hwarirrepop 5 ’ in rod pov • €6X070? yip tovtop tip at TCpoyepioTarov 
Kal icbpiop Kari fixup, ri Si orotxctd fa<n rpSna tS>p Sptup elpai. 

But it is impossible that anything should be superior to the soul or have 
dominion over it, but still more impossible is this in the case of the reason. 
For we must believe that the latter is by nature first-bom and supreme. And 
yet they say that the elements are the primary things of those that exist. 

Ibid . 21-26: bpoius Si Kal Saoi t6p povp Kal t 6 aloOrjnKdp he tS*v 
<ttolx^ v TOiovaiP * falperai yip rd re fvri $rjp ob perixopra fopas 
ovS ’ aMtfjoean, Kal t&p f<*K op toXXA Siivoiav obx tx&v. el Si ns koI 
ravra rapaxuph ***ai Otirj t6p povp pipos n rrjs fvxyjs, ipoUos Si koI 
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t6 aloOyrucbv, obS’ &v obrco \byoitv kclB6\ov rtpl rioys foxfi* ob 54 xepi 
SXys ovSk pias. 

So also respecting those who hold that the reason and the sense faculty are 
produced out of the elements. For it is inevident that the plants live though they 
have neither power of motion nor sensation and of the animals many have no 
reasoning power. But if anyone should waive these considerations, and should 
make the reason a part of the soul and likewise the power of sensation, not even 
thus would he make a comprehensive statement respecting every soul or 
respecting the whole or any one soul. 

It is evident, therefore, that Aristotle neither admitted that the 
foxfi was composed of the elements, nor that the vovs was a part 
of the fox^h holding rather that the vovs was the foxy itself in 
certain form of its activity, viz., engaged in abstract thought and 
reasoning — the if voyructi ^vxh- 

But this is not the whole of his thought. Another phase appears 
later. 

i. 430a. 10 ff. : hrtl S’ Sxnctp Iv ixiury rf} foot 1 tori ti t 6 pkv CXij 
iiianp yivtt (roOro Sk S rivra Swi.pt t Ittlva ), trtpov Sk rb alriov ical 
Tcoiyruc&v, rq J TOitiv Tcivra, olov 1 ) rixvy irpbs t^v t\yv t irorttv, 
bviy/crj kolL Iv rjj foxil bripx^v rabras ris Stafopis. Kal tonv 6 pkv 
toiovtos vovs Tip Tcivra ylvtodai, 6 Sk Tip Tcivra tcouZv, &s t£is rts, olov 
t 6 fobs' Tpbrov yip two, Kal rb <f>&s Toiti rd Svvipti Svra xP^pura 
ivtpytlq. xp^para. ical ovtos b vovs xwpurrbs Kal iirafos Kal dpt yijs 
Tf obolq. &v Ivtpytlq. .... dXX 1 obx brk pkv voti brk S’ ob voti. 
xupuricls S’ SotI pbvov tovO’ Srtp torl, Kal tovto pbvov bBivarov Kal 
itSiov. ob pvrjpovtbofJLtv Si, Sn tovto pkv iiraffis, b Sk TaOyTucbs vovs 
foaprbs , Kal tvtv Tobrov obOkv voti. 

But inasmuch as in all nature there is for each kind of existence the material 
substratum, which is potentially all the various things, and on the other hand 
the causal and creative element by virtue of its producing all things, standing 
in the same relation to the other as art does to the things with which it works, 
these things must necessarily hold of the soul also. And reason is such as it 
is on the one hand by becoming all things, and on the other by creating all 
things, acting as a kind of permanent quality, like the light. For in a certain 
way the light makes what are colors in actual colors. And reason is separate 
and unsusceptible to influences from without, being in reality unmixed with 
substance. . . . And it does not at one time think and at another not think . 
And when it is separated (from the body ?) it is the only thing that is, and it 
is the only thing that is immortal and eternal. But we do not remember 
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because this (the reason that is eternal) is unsusceptible (to impressions from 
without), but the susceptible mind is perishable, and apart from this (the 
eternal reason) does not think. 

i. 7366. 27: Xclxercu rdv vciw p&vov dbpaStv breuriivu teal Btior 
etvcu pbvov. 

It remains then that the reason alone comes into man from without and is 
alone divine. 

Compare also L 408 b, 12-30, where it is affirmed that the vow is 
implanted (in the body) and is not destroyed (with the body), and 
that it is of a diviner character (1fctdrcpov) than the combination 
of soul and body and is not susceptible (to impressions from with¬ 
out). 

It appears, therefore, that on the one hand Aristotle ascribes 
existence to the i/nrxfi only in relation to the body, and on the other 
makes the vow eternal, yet identifies them in the sense that the 
vow is ^ votjtiktj yfruxb- The explanation of this seeming contrariety 
of thought may be found (with Grote) in the view that the power 
of discursive thought, the vow, in each individual is the result of 
the universal vow acting upon the noetic receptivity in each indi¬ 
vidual, the former perishing with the individual, but the latter 
being eternal. A different view, together with some account of the 
various ancient and modem interpretations, is given by Wallace, 
pp. duff. 1 For our present purpose it must suffice to observe that 
while foxn is an entelechy of the body, and in the conscious experi¬ 
ence of the individual vow is i'vx'h in the higher intellectual activities 
of which it is capable, on the other hand vow is coeval with the 
existence of the universe, coming to man from without, and yet these 
two—the vow dira0i7$, the voOs xafbjruds, are not two but one. 

The most notable differences between Plato and Aristotle are: 
(1) Plato begins with ideas as real existences, Aristotle with the 

1 See also Arnold, Roman Stoicism , p. 61, “What God is to the universe, that the 
soul is to the body, which is a little universe. But the reasoning part of the soul 
only is entirely distinct; this is of divine nature, and has entered the body from with¬ 
out; it is at once its formative principle, its plan, and its end. The lower parts 
of the soul are knit up with the body and must perish with it. So far Aristotle’s 
teaching differs little from that of Plato.” But it may be questioned whether this 
interpretation does not take too little account both of the inconsistencies in Aristotle’s 
thought and of the differences between his theory of the soul and Plato’s, while also 
directly ascribing to Aristotle an opinion which he rejected, that the povt is part of the 
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fact of life as observed in animal and plant; (2) with Plato the 
'boch is an entity, with Aristotle it is an IvrtKix^ 0 - of the body; 
(3) with Plato the ^vxh is pre-existent, with Aristotle it comes into 
being with the body, without which the soul could no more exist 
than form without matter; (4) to Plato the body is a drag upon 
the rfnjxfi, which is immortal, and freedom from the body is desirable, 
for Aristotle the boch has its chief, indeed its only, existence in 
relation to the body, and dies with the body. There is, indeed, 
according to Aristotle, a vow universal, which is immortal, and 
with this the vow of the individual is in a sense identical, yet the 
latter is but the boch in certain aspects and activities and like it 
perishes when the body perishes. 


m. zaps 

2 dp{ is used by Greek writers from Homer down. In writers 
of the classical period it is always employed in a purely physical 
sense. It signifies: 

1. The soft muscular portion or portions of the body of man or 
beast. Homer uses it in the singular in Od. xix. 450 only; elsewhere 
in the plural, for the muscles, the soft portion of the body. The 
same use appears in Hesiod, Pindar, Euripides, and Plato; but the 
singular is also used collectively for the muscular part of the body 
in general by Sophocles and Euripides. 

Horn. Od. ix. 293: tfotiit S’ on re \iuv bpttr'tTpoifxn, obS’ dx&- 
etxo', | gyxard re cr&pKas re Ktd Strria pve\6evra. 

So he ate even as a lion of the hills, nor ceased; entrails and flesh and bones 
full of marrow. 

Eurip. Med. 1217: <1 St xpds fi'iav Syoi | trb.pKa.% yepcuds &rxdp- 
patra’ dx’ Strrtwv. | xpW S’ dxdr/Si; ko i ptOrjx’ 4 Skrpopos \ 'b J X'hv. 

And if by force he drew himself away, he tore his aged flesh from his bones. 
And so at length the wretched man swooned away and died. 

Plato Tim. 61C: oapnin St Ktd twv xepl adpxa yivertv, \pxrxv* Tt 
Sirov Bvrfrbv, oSra SuKiikWapev. 

But the origin of flesh and of the things that pertain to the flesh, and what 
of soul is mortal, we have not yet considered. 
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Plat. Symp. 207D: ovros pivroi obdhror* rd afrrd tx<ov kv avnj 
6 pcos 6 abrds xaXcirai, AXXA vios del yiyvbptvos, rd 6 k dxoXXfe, ical 
icard rds Tplxas ical adpxa koX Aerra ical alpa k al ovpirap rd <r£opa. 

And though man never has the same things in him yet he is called the same, 
but is always becoming new, and losing something, in respect to hair and flesh 
and bones and blood and the whole body. 

Arist. i. 519 b. 26 ff.: <rdp£ 6k teal rd TrapairXrjalap Ixov r^v <t>hnp 
rtf vapid h> rots ipaipoLS icaoip lari perafd roO 6ip paros ical tov doroO 
ical tS>p Apfckoyop rots barols. 

Flesh and that which is of like nature with flesh in all the animals that have 
blood is between the skin and the bone and the parts that are similar to bone. 

See also Horn. II. viii. 380; xiii. 832; Od. xi. 219; xviii. 77; xix. 
450; Hes. Th. 538; Sc. 461; Pind. Fr. 150; Aeschyl. Choeph. 280; 
Theb. 1035; Agam. 1097; Soph. Pkiloct. 1157; Track. 1054; 
Eurip. Med. 1189,1200, 1217; Phoen. 1571; Bacch. 746,1130,1136; 
Etc. 1071; Hipp. 1239, 1343; Suppl. 56; Troiad. 770; Cycl. 344, 
380,403; Plat. Tim. 60B, 74 freq., 82-85, freq.; Phaedo 96D, 98D; 
Garg. 518D; Rep. 556D; Legg. 782C, 797E. 

Aristotle sometimes distinguishes the <rdp{ from the fat and the 
skin as above and in i. 487a. 4, but elsewhere includes the skin in 
the <rdp{, i. 4866. 9; in Plato also the skin seems sometimes to be 
included under the term <rdp£; Tim. 67D. 

By metonymy <rdp£ is used of the pulpy part of fruit: 

Theophr. De causis Plant, vi. 8. 5: Ssv 6 k ij <rdp{ xoXXi) d 6 k 
Tvpijv puepb s b\iyoI\aio. 

And those olives whose pulp is abundant but the stone small are not rich 
in oil. (Cf. preceding and following context.) 

2. By synecdoche <rdp£ (also in the plural) denotes the body: 

Eurip. Hipp. 1031: Kal prjre ttSptos prjrt yfj bit-airb pov | a&picas 
davbvros, cl Kcucbs w&frvic’ &vrjp. 

May neither sea nor land receive my body when I die, if I am a wicked man. 

See also Aesch. Theb. 622; Agam. 72; Eurip. Her. Fur. 1151; 
Bacch. 607. 

In other passages it is difficult to say whether the term refers 
to the flesh only or to the body as a whole. See, e.g., Eurip. Phoen. 
1286; Her. Fur. 1269; Troiad. 440. 

Plat. Symp. 211D, E: rl byra, tyrj, olbptda, cl rep yboiro abrb 
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r6 jtaX6p Ifotv dXucpu'h, KaBapbv, ipeucrov, dXXd /ii) bv&TrXewv crapK&v 
rc iufipusidvw kqjL xpfc’Mdrtti' jcai tWrjs toWtjs <f>\vaplas OvrjTfjs, iXK f 
abrb t6 Oeiov ica\bv bbvoxro povoti&te kcltiZclv ; 

But what if man should acquire the power to see the beautiful, pure and 
dear and unmixed, and not infected with human flesh and color and many 
another mortal folly, but could see divine beauty itself unmixed ? 

The word apparently does not occur in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
or Xenophon. 

IV. COMPARISON AND SUMMARY 

It thus appears that in the classical period Tvcvpa is predomi¬ 
nantly a physical term. Yet, signifying always an extremely 
refined kind of material, it is employed also for that of which souls 
are composed. Its range of meaning includes wind, breath, air, 
breath of life; rarely also life or soul-substance, yet never with a 
definitely individual or psychical or religious sense, on the 

other hand, whatever its original physical basis, is from earliest 
recorded times a vital term denoting life, or the seat of life, but in 
the latter case implying in many cases capacity for intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional experience, or even for moral character. 
The constant element of its meaning is its designation of that in a 
living being by virtue of which it is (or was) living; the meaning 
varies according (i) as it is applied to plants, animals, or men, and 
as concerns men, to those living in the body or to those dead (i.e. 
existing in the underworld); (2) as its reference is limited to life 
or includes the intellect, emotions, will, or character of the person 
spoken of, and (3) as the theory of the particular writer using it 
varies as to its objective reality, its pre-existence and its capability 
of future existence apart from the body. In Homer it is already a 
shade. In the tragic poets, though the belief in the existence of the 
soul after death continues, the use of ^vxh for the shade occurs 
rarely, being largely displaced by the vital and psychical use. In 
Xenophon we meet the distinct affirmation that the \pvxv survives 
death though without the doctrine of transmigration which Hero¬ 
dotus tells us the Egyptians were the first to hold. In Plato, who 
holds also to a yj/vxh of the universe, the human \pvxv is both pre¬ 
existent and immortal. In Aristotle it is an entelechy of the body, 
superior to it, as form is to matter, but having no existence apart 
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from it. From Pindar down it is ascribed, in the sense of life, to the 
lower animals, and is used occasionally, but perhaps by conscious 
metonymy, in the sense of disposition. In Aristotle it belongs, as 
an entelechy of the physical organism, but with the function of 
nutrition only, to the plants as well. 

24 p{ is throughout the classical period a purely physical term, 
adding to the original sense of flesh, only and by easy synecdoche, 
the meaning “body.” It is applied to men and the lower animals. 
It has no psychical or ethical meaning. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that no instance of xrev/ia and 
<r&p{ in antithesis has been observed in the classical writers, or 
indeed of ypvxh and <rdp£; for though these latter terms occasionally 
occur in juxtaposition (as in Eurip. Med. 1217, 1219, and in Plat. 
Tim. 61C, cited above under I), yet it is with no intentional anti¬ 
thesis. Similarly when urcvpa and foxf) occur together, as in Plato 
Phaedo 70A, where it is said that men are apt to fear that when the 
soul (fvxfi) goes forth from the body (<rwpa) it will be dispersed like 
smoke or air (x«vpa), and vanish away into nothingness, there is 
no direct antithesis between ipvxfi and xpcOpa. When <rwp a and ffdpf 
occur together, as in Plat. Symp. 207D, where it is said that the 
hair, flesh, bones, blood, and the whole body are continually chan¬ 
ging, the <r£>na is related to <r 4 p{ as the whole to the part. See also 
Aristot. i. 423a. On the other hand the two terms <runa and xpvxii 
frequently stand in antithesis, instances occurring at least from 
Herodotus down, and very frequently in Plato. See Hdt. 2. 123, 
dted above under \px>xh\ Xen. Mem. 1. 3. 5; 3. 2. 20; 3. n. 10; 
Plato Phaedo 64C; 76C; Symp. 207D. Plato is the first writer 
who suggests that the au/ta is injurious to the xpvxh, and he, it must 
be observed, speaks not as if matter were itself intrinsically evil, 
or as if the body were the cause of sin, but only implies that the body 
by its sensations and appetites breaks in upon the tranquillity of the 
soul and interferes with its clear vision of truth, and causing it 
excessive pain or excessive pleasure tends to corrupt it against its 
will. In Aristotle, while the two terms frequently stand in antith¬ 
esis, they are in his thought, as already indicated, rather correlates 
than antitheses. See, e.g., i. 403, 6-9; but especially the x«pt xfwxyjs, 
book ii. chap, i (i. 412-13), from which passages have already been 
quoted above. 


CRITICAL NOTES 


THE FREER GOSPELS 1 

The eighth quire, ff. 57-64 (John 1:1—5:11a), with its super¬ 
scription, is in another hand, probably of the eighth century. 

tvayytkiov Kara 'iwavvqv 

John 1:1 add o before 0 eis 4 omit fjv after fan) 6 euro for wapd | 
add rjv before Svopa 13 era of oapxds over an erasure (hand c?) | aXXa 
for &XX’ 14 TrXppts for wXppps 15 ov utov vpxv for 6 eiir&v | add os 
before IpirpoaBtv 16 kol for 5 rt | add %orqv before i\bfiopev 17 add 
Se before x&P*? 18 add et prj o before povoytvijs | t/tos for 0 eds | add rjpiv 

after i^rjyrjoaro 19 omit icpds airrbv | tporrqoovoiv for iporrfjiroxnv 
20 omit kclI* 21 add tcolKw after airrbv | rt ovv ov et* pXtas’ for Tl 
ovv; oi> ’HXelas el; | add rt ovv' before *0 wpo^prps 23 add eu0tas 
irotetre ras rpifiovs avrov after KvpLov 24 add ot before ircoraXpiroi 
25 pXtas for ’HXelas 26 add 5 e after p&ros | eorrjKev for cm^icet | add 
6 before inrlao) 29 omit vpb s airrbv | ras apaprias for Hjv ipaprlav 
30 add vpiv' ort after el tcov | mnrpooBtv for IpicpooBtv 31 jSairrti’ti' 
for fiairrlfap 32 pevov for tpetv€v 33 etSrjs for Kps | avro) for 
airrbv 2 1 oros for oSros: v later supplied above by hand b 34 eopaxa for 
&>pa*a 35 iraXt for ir&Xiv | add o before ’Ic*&vtjs 36 et 5 e for T 5 e | 
add 6 epwv ras apaprias tov Koopov after Oeov 37 tr. to avrov pa&rp-cu 

38 fprtrot for fpretre 40 add Se after *H? | oupuvos for Zlpcovos 

41 rperros for Tcp&rov 42 add icat before fjyaytv | add icat before 

IpfiXtyas 43 7aXKea? for raXtXala? 44 omit 6 45 top ra> for 

vlbv rod | vafapd)’ for Nafap^r 46 va$apd) for Nafapir | omit 6 

47 add 5e o after eBey | et 5 e for l6e | tapapXtrps for ’IapapXeirps 

48 yiyvuxnas for 7t^axr#cets 49 pa$ 3 t for 'Pa/ 3 /Sel 50 omit <re | tr. to 
rovrwv /ufa> 

2:1 7 for rplrp | eyivero for iyivero 1, 11 7aXtXeas for TaXtXalas 
twice 2 add ext after ’IpooOs 4 ov for 00L 5 ea? for &v 6 tr. to vbpie 
\Uhve | P for Sbo 7 add kol before X£yet 11 add rr\v before &pxA? 
12 omit eis Katfrapvaobp | tr. to ot paBrjre avrov kol 17 prjrqp icat ot 

z A collation with the text of Westcott and Hort, begun in the July number. 
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a 6 e\<fx>i avrov' | omit Lett 14 KoWvfiioras for xcp parurris 15 add 
ws before <f>pay{KXiov | ex for 16 tr. to wcoXowtip tcls rrtpiortpaz | 
add Kai before pij | porj (with 0 crossed out) for pij | tvropiov' for ipro- 
plov 17 add kcll before *E \pvfjoOrjoav | add on before '0 | pax 9 for pc 
20 p Ka1 r for Ttootp&Kovra Kai 2 £ | tr. to 0 vaos ovros oucoBoprjdrj | 
yipis for iytptls 21 avros for hctivos 22 rjptorrj for rffipdrj | avr<a 
for ol padrjTal abrov | w for 8p 24 add o before ’Irjoovs | emortvoep 
for fa-Urrevey | 0 added and crossed out before abrdp | cat nov for abr&r 
25 tyiypcooKtP for tylvuoKtv 

3:2 eXoiXetfas for {KfjXvOas | tr. to ra orjpia ravra 3 ci8ip for 
18 cip 4 omit 6 5 omit 10 yiyvuoKis' for yivkoKtis n copaxa- 
ptp for iup&Kapep 12 nortvorjrai 9 for noTtbotrt 13 torw os cwtfSrj 
for ivafJifJrjKtv 14 ovra> for o&rcos | tr. to 81 u^c odijve | awu for 
ivOpanrov 15 fcop for fan)? hand a, changed by b to fanyp 20 tr. to 
avrov ra cp^ya 21 how for ferric 22 cs for cis hand a, 1 supplied 
above by b | koki for Kai ixei 23 evcop’ for Alv 6 )p | tvyvs for fyyin | 
aaXtp’ for SaXeip 24 add 0 before 1 (t)bvrjs 26 ct8c for 18 c 27 am 
for tvOpanros 28 omit £yco twice 29 pvp' <f>ios for wp<f>los 31 avoflcp 
for tvcoOtp | omit IotIp Kai iK rrjs yfjs 36 ovx for obK 

4:1 omit fj 3 yaXiktav for TdXiXaiav 5 ov for 8 | omit rcj 1 
6 oSrjTopias for ibonroplas | add 8c after copa 7 add icat before Ipxvrax | 
new for tCw 9 oapapins for Sapapctns | oapapmbos for Sapapcln- 
80s | oapapirais for Xapaptlrais 10 avraop* hand a for abrbv: a * after¬ 
ward marked for deletion | add rj yvprj after abrxp n tr. to to <f>ptap 
€orw' /3 affv Kai oxrrt awXrjpa exts* | xat Tcobev eorw for iciOtv ovp tx H * 
12 ptf op for pcif cop | add to fa )v after <f>ptap 14 add 8c after 8’ tiw | biyfnjorj 
for birfrfjoti | add eyu before Scoaco 15 cpxwpc for 8t2pxGi>pai 16 add 
o irjoovs after a bry | tr. to top avdpa oov 17 omit abrcp after ehctv | 
omit 6 before ’Irjoovs | et7ras for ehres 18 c for rrivre 22 ook hand a 
for obK: changed to ovk by hand b 23 rrpooKVPOvras for rrpooKvvovvras | 
add tv wptvpan after abrbv 24 os for 6 8t6s 25 xP hand a for 
Xpiords : changed to x* probably by same hand | apayytWi for 
bvayytXti 27 rjXBov for fjXBav | XaXet for 2XdXet | add yt after plvroi 
29 etSere for IStrt | omit poi | o<ra for A 30 add ovv after 2£i/X0op 
31 add Kai before *Ev | add avrov after paBrjral 35 rtrpaprjvov for 
Ttrpiprjpbs 36 fa )p for f an)p 38 omit 8 before ovx I xc[x]oirtaxaTat 
39 oapapiTcop for Sap ape tr cop ( ocra for & 40 oapapuai for Zapapet- 
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rat | ijpayrovv for iipfarw | /3 for 860 42 omit 8rt x | omit &\rjd<as 43 
for 860 45 eopcucores for ifapoxbres | add rots before ’IcpoaoXirpots | 

omit abrol 47 rjKtv for ijic€t | tou of toi&as (for lovSalas) perhaps 
corrected from 7aX or 7aXt: hand a probably started to write 7aX[tX€as] 
48 omit o before ’Irjaovs \ eidrjre for XSrjTt 50 <a for tv 51 tr. to 
vmjvrrjaav aura) ot SovXot avrou’ | add *at awrjyyikav before \ 4 yovres 
52 tiwov for elway | omit airy | f for i/ 3 S 6 prjv 53 add tv before iKtlvy | 
add ort before '0 54 /3 for btbrtpov I tr. to tToirjatv <rrjpu)v 

S: 1 add o before ’Irjaovs 2 ttj tTiktyoptvrj for 1) lTi\eyoplvrj I 
firfiaai&a' for Brjd£aB& | t for Tclvre 3 add tKbtxoptvoi rrjv tov vSaros 
kivtjmv after j-Tjp&v 5 p icat rj for rpitucovra teal 6kto) 6 et8«y for 
Ib&v 7 ocra) for c*5 9 omit tWius 10 apty for apat I add <rov after 
Kpifiarrov 11 o St axtKpivaro for 8s 84 4 tt tKpWrj | tout as for Toiijcas | 
vyirjv for 871$ | with apov tov the intrusive quire ends 12 omit Ijp&ttj^ 
aav abrdv Tls krriv 6 tvdp&wos 6 gIt&v crot *Apoy ical wcptw&rct; 
14 6t8e for 18c | tr. to rt aot 15 add be after &infK0tv | avrjyytCktv 
for el Ttv | add icat ctwey aurots after ’louSalots 16 add ro> before 
aafiP&T(p 17 aTtKpidrj for ireicpivaTO 18 tr. to awoKrtivaioi lovbaioi 
19 aTtKptffrj for &w€Kplvaro | tiTtv for Zktytv | aprj for ’Apifv 1 1st hand: 
y supplied above in another (3d ?) hand | tr. to axf> tavrov touiv | eav 
for fly | omit n | o for A 20 bti^rj for 8ci£€t 21 tr. to rous vtKpovs 
tytipti o Tarrjp 24 tr. to ou* epxcrat eis icpuriv 25 aKowroxnv for 
bucotoovaiv 26 a>s for Sxnctp | tr. to {anjv ebwtcev 28 aKovcrwnv for 
bxobaownv 29 f&Xcwroyrat for Itcroptboovrai | add icat after fanjs 
33 ttj shows above rj a dot: for deletion ? 34 8e shows a dot above e: 
for deletion? 35 tr. to Tpos capav ayak\t,affrjvai 36 petfwy for 
ptlfa | paprvpownv for paprvptl 37 omit afrou after eI8os 39 epeu- 
yarat for ipavv&Tt | aurat for hctivai 44 irapa for wap’ | omit Otov 
47 TUTTtVGTJTOX for TUTTtixTtTt 

6:2 Otwpowrts for 8rt ffle&povv 3 ouy for 84 7 add o before 
3>tXi7T7ros | add rt after f}pa\i> 10 add 8c after elrev | omit oi before 
tvbpes 12 Ttpureixravra tor Ttpuratbaavra 14 ot etbovrts for Ibbvrts | 
o for & | (rrjfuov for <njptia | omit 8rt 15 omit wflXty 16 omit oi 
paffrjrai abrov 17 tvfiavrts for tpfliLVTts | add to before wXotoy 

18 birjytiptTO (1st hand wrote -tro then changed to -cro) for bityelptro 

19 Ice for c&coot w 4 yre | X for Tpiiucovra 21 auroy 0 aXty for \afitiv 
abrdv 22 t8oy for eI8oy 23 add 8c after AXXd | add ttjs after 4 #c | omit 
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kyyvs tov rbrov 25 wrap for throv 26 ov%* for obx 28 aura) for 
icpds abrbv ] woirjocopep for Toubpev 29 omit 6 before ’IijaoDs | 
TunevarjTai for TUTrebrjre 30 omit <r£ 31 PePouces' for Sauces' 35 pe 

for Ppi 1 36 aXXa for AXX* | add pot after xtcrrePeTe 38 toitjoco for 
touo 39 avrov for abrb 42 ovx* for Oirxl | omit seal Hip prjripa 
43 add ovp o after &T€KpWrj 44 add irpos pe after alrrbv 1 45 pe for 
ipi 46 eo p axe for ikpaxip 1 | avros for ouros | eopaxev for bbpOKev* 
51 omit & after tpros 2 52 omit aProO 53 omit prj 1st hand; supplied 
above by a later (4th ?) one 56 after rb alpa add ex**- {uyv 
#co7o> avaoTrjoco avrov ttj eox^rrj ripe pa rj yap <ra( pov akrjdrjs eoriv 
fipoxns scat to t upa pov akrjdrjs eorip Toons o rpcoycov pov rr\v oapxa 
scat TLP03P pov to oxpa (= 546-560 repeated by homoeoteleuton) 
57 {rjoerai for floret 58 ex tov for | tr. to top aprov tovtop | fipn| 
for f^cre t 60 euros' for elxas' | omit forts' 61 tPa>s for elPdss 62 etPiy- 
rcu for Oewprjre 65 omit Prt 66 omit & before tS>p 71 add cop after 
els 

7:1 etxes' e^omiav for fjOekep 3 *at etiros' for circs' ops' | tr. to 
ra epya oov 4 tr. to ev Kpvrrrco rt | avro for afrrbs 5 exiorewras' for 
hdarevop 6 omit ops' | ovSerco for oXnrco 9 avros for airrois 10 aXX 
for &XXd 14 pecrrjs ovcrrjs for peooborjs | add o before ’Irjoovs 16 add 
o before ’lrjoovs 17 omit 0^X77 | Toirj for xotets' 19 PePouces' for Sauces' 
21 add o before ’lrjoovs 23 omit 6 before tvOpcoros 25 upoooXvpinov 
for’IepocroXupe trass' 26 etPefortPe 27 yLypcooxei for yipcboxei 28 omit 
P before ’Ii;<roO$ | omit seal before \iycov 30 ras x ci P a * for n)s' x^tpa 
31 ovp oxXou for 5xXou Pi 34 omit pe 2 36 omit pe* 37 omit 
pey&ky | et for Ids' 39 ekap&avov for tpeWop kapfi&peip | add ayi op 
after rrvevpa | ovSer os for oPxos* 40 avrov for robrcov | omit Prt 41 add 
ort after &670S' 42 ovxet for oPx 44 exe/JaXes' for Ifiakep 45 ou|- 
avrots for abrols | add avrois after b.T6KpWrjoap 48 omit & before 
TOSS' bpxbvrcov 50 add to before Tpbrepov 52 add ras ypaxfras after 
ipabprjoov | etPe for lie | tr. to irpo^rjrrjs ex njs 7aXtXat as 

The Pericope xepi potxaXtPos 7:53-8:11 is omitted with Westcott 
and Hort. 

8:12 scat axes' for X^yass': margin \eycov in 2d hand | epo t for pot 
14 tr. to rj paprvpia pov aXrjdrjs eorip | scat for fj 16 omit seal before 
ids' 19 add o before ’lrjoovs 23 tr. to tovtov tov xoopov 2 24 omit 
Prt 1 25 et top for 2Xe7os' 26 etxets' for XaXets' | aXXa for dXX' 28 omit 
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6 irar/ip 31 peprtrai for petvrjre 33 omit in 35 omit 6 vlbs pivei 
eis t6p al&pa 36 omit 6 vlds 38 axo tov rarpos tout a for xapd rcj) 
Tarpl | omit obp 39 eucop for ehrap | rjre for fore | exouirc for xoicire 
41 mppias for Topvelas | ou yeyeprjpeda for obic iyepvfjdripep 42 add 
owe before {\rj\v6a | aXXa for dXX’ 46 5 e|a 1st hand, but in margins | 
omit vpeis 48 aapapirrjs for 'LapapeLrrjs 52 ewros' for ehrap 53 omit 
Tarpds dp&v 54 omit pov after Torf/p \ rjpup for vpup 56 eibrj for 
tiy 57 europ for ehrap | eupaxes for U)paxas 58 add o before ’lrjaovs 
59 omit 6k 

9:2 yeprjdrj for yevprjdfj 4 rjpas for pe | us for h)s 6 eirexpurev 
for hr&rjKep abrov | add rou (1st hand tv: corr. by a later [4th?] hand) 
ru 0 Xou after b^aXpobs 7 KoXvvfirjOpav for KoXvpftiflpap 9 omit 8ri x 
10 omit ovp after Hass n omit 6 twice | omit 6ti 14 rjpeu^ep for 
d vieptep 16 tr. to aripia rotavra 17 tr. to av n 19 omit Xbyovres 
20 omit obp 21 fj rls: 1st hand first wrote ns, then erased it and 
wrote 17 ns before continuing | rjpeufcp for fjvotiep | omit abrip ipurfj - 
(rare 22 euros' for clxas' | awedevro for ovpeT&eipro | av for Ads' 
23 etxoi'1st hand for elxos': euro* later (4th ?) hand 26 axes' for elxas'l 
rjveu^ev for tjvoi^iv 30 omit tA | rjpeu^ep for fjvoi£iv 31 add 5c after 
cXSapev | tr. to apapruXup o Oeos j aXXa for dXX* 34 el-eftaXap for 
H-ifiaXop 35 add 5 c o after fjicovaep | omit ?£o> 36 omit dxc/cpUh; 
itceipos Kal ehrep | add erfa after Arris' 37 eopaxas for Acbpaicas 
38, 39 omit 6 61 Hurrebu), xbp tc* /cal srpoaeicbpijaev abr$. Kal 
ehrep 6 'Irjaovs 41 at apapna t for A ipaprla | pevoxxnv for pivei 

10:2 €K€ipos eanv o iroiprjv for iroiprjv brnv 5 aKoXovOrjawriv for 
AxoXovdii<rov<nv 7 avrois for xdXis' | add ort before Ayw 9 as' for 
Ads' | omit seal elaeXebaerai 10 irepurov for Tepurabv 13 omit 6 n 
purOmbs Irrnv 15 hi&upi for tWtjpl 16 Ax first omitted, then sup¬ 
plied above by 1st hand | axovaaxnv for bxobaovaiv 17 tr. to 0 Trarrjp 
pe | 1st hand first wrote avra for abrrjp, then avrrjp 18 epe t for tfpev | 
add Ka t before ifavalav | for xapd 1st hand wrote axo, then erased it, 
writing xap and finally adding a above. 21 eXeyov 6e aXXot for &XXot 
fXeyov 23 craXopuPTos for 'ZoXop&vos 24 eiire for elxds' | irapprjaia: 
what looks like a dot above p 1 may be meant to delete it 25 omit rep | 
avra ravra r a epya paprvprjaei for raOra paprvpei 29 petfav for 
pei^bv | add pov after srarpbs 30 add pov after xanjp: afterward 
dotted by 1st hand for deletion 31 omit oi ’lovSaloi 32 omit 
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icaXd | add ftov after rrarpds | ovv for abreav [ Xiflafercu fie for Ifik 
Xifldfere 34 omit 6 before ’Irjaovs 36 omit rod before Oeov 38 xurreu- 
erat for tcutT ebrjre | avayveare for Iva yv&re | yivvxTKerai for yivd xnci/re 
40 efieiveieei for ifievev heel 41 tr. to erroirjaev arjfuov | ovbe ev for 
obbiv | omit 'leti&vrjs 2 42 xoXXot oi/f for leal xoXXol 

11:2 fiapia for Maptdp 3 etSe for ffe 4 aXXa for dXX 1 7 a in 
ayct)fiev is written by a later (3d ?) hand over $ of fiaffrjrais and a faint 
original a 9 omit robrov 1st hand; supplied by 2d in margin 10 omit 
rd 12 eirrov for ehrav | tr. to aura) 01 jiaBrjrai 14 \eyei for o 5 f 
ehrev | waprjena for rrapprjalq, 17 tr. to rjfiepas rjbrj | tr. to ev tod 
fjtvrjfiua exovra 18 add rj before Brjdavla \ ebs omit 1st hand, supplied 
above by 2d 19 ttjv jiapiav for Maptdp 20 papta for Mapidp | 
eKaffrjTo for heaBt^ero 21 add top before ’Irjaovv 22 add aXXa before 
kclI pvp I eav airrjarjs for &v alrrjajj 24 omit if | e of bvaxrHfaerai cor¬ 
rected from 1, probably by 1st hand 26 omit els ifii before ob 
28 fiapiav for Mapidp | enrovaa oti for ehraaa 30 omiti) 31 fiapiav 
for Mapidp 32 papia for Mapidp [ 0 for fjv | add be after ISowra 
33 omit 1st hand, supplied above by 2d. 34, 36 eibe for We twice 
37 evKov for ehrav 38 evfipifioDv for ipfipifubfievos 43 eicpaj;ev for 
hepabyaaev 44 add icai before i%f)\0ev | omit abrdv before brkyeiv 
45 fiapiav for Mapidp | a for 8 46 ei top for ehrav ( add o before 

'Irjaovs 48 rrjv rroXiv for rbv rbnrov 49 omit Sdv 50 rjpiv for vplv 
51 apxoDv for ipxicpevs | rrpoext>rjTevaev for birpoejyrjTevaev | rjfieXXev for 
tfieKXev | tr. to arrddvrjaieeiv irjaovs 54 e4>pep , f for ’Etypaip | icat em 
for tetueei 

12:1 add 0 before ’Irjaovs 2 add avroD after birjiebvei | omit he [ 
avvavaxeipevoDv for iveueeifiivoov abv 3 fiapia for Mapidp | omit he 
6 y\<txraoieofiiov for yXotaadKopov | exov ra for txoDv rd 9 add o before 
xoXus | omit he | rj\8ov for fjXBav | omit he veiep&p 12 omit d 1 16 tr. 
to ot paBrjrai avrov | add 0 before ’Irjaovs | omit rbnre 18 omit 6 
19 eirrov for ehrav \ eibe for We 20 avafiavroDv for ivafiaivbvroDv 
21 rrpoarjXdov for rrpoarjXdav [ add tod before QiXlmrep | firjbaaiba for 
Hrflaaibbi 22 omit 6 | k at xaXiF avbpeas k ai 0 <t>iXimro$ for 2 px«rat 
*kvbplas ieal $lXirrwos ieai 25 tr. to <f>vXa^ei avrrjv eis {onjv aicoviav 
26 tr. to €709 eifiei 29 5* for o5f | earrrjieoDs for &rrci>s | add 3 e after 
&XX01 30 tr. to irjaovs k at €itcf 31 omit robrov 1 32 cap for &f 

35 Xa/fy for KaraXd/Stf 36 add 6 before ’IiproOs 40 ewrjpoxrev for 
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br&poxrev | etSaxrty for ISoxrtv | extorpe^axrti' for crrpa^axrtp 41 exet for 
tri 42 omit koX U | tr. to xoXXot T<av apxovrw 43 uxep for ifxep 
44 e/cpa {tv 5e o trjoovs for *1 rjaovs Si hcpai-ev 47 add prj before d/cofo# | 
prjSe for *al prj | aXXa for dXX* 48 omit r# 49 tr. to €vto\ijv pot 

13:2 xapade 0 for TrapaSol | IS a creipuvos (or iSas otpwyos) for ’Io6Sas 
Xlpwvos | tcrKaptwrrj for ’loKapubrrjs 6 add /cat before Xdyct | add 
€K€ipos after abrtp 7 (rot for <ri) | rt for 4 prt 8 tr. to aura) trjoovs 
9 tr. to xerpos oetpwv 10 add o before T?7<ro0s 11 xapodtSoupra for 
TcapoJSvSbvra 12 eavrov for a&rov 16 petfo? for pelfan' 2 18 ovs for 
rlyas | aXXa for dXX* | per epou for pou | emjpicey for bnjpey 19 ora? 
ytyrjrat Ttortvorjrat for xurrefa/Te 5 rap yivrjTai 21 add o before 
*IiproOs 22 add ovv after IflXticov 23 add 5 e after ^ | omit afrroD 
24 xu 0 ea 0 at ns ay etiy for /cal Xdyet abrqi Elwi rls forty 25 extxeacoi^ 
ow for &y<nrec<ji)y | omit o&rcus 26 omit ow 6 | Soxtoj evfiarf/as to 
yf/toptov for P&yf/w t& ypwpiov koX Soxjq) abr $ | /cat €vfia\f/as for ft&yf/as 
ofiy | omit XapjSdm /cal |} ioKaptomj for 'hncapt&rov 27 add o before 
’IiproDs 28 omit Si 29 yXoxrooKoptov for 7X0 xrobxopov | add o before 
’Iiprovs 31 add o before ’IqcroOs 32 eavrco for abr<p | omit ical eWvs 
So£&o€t airrbv 33 et prjica for ehrov | omit Srt | omit dye!) 36 add 
aura) o before ’Irjoovs 37 wv aKoXotfrjoat for iucoXovdety | aprt is con¬ 
nected with what follows | tr. to xnrep oov rrjv yfnrxrjy pov 38 add o 
before *Irjoovs | ov pe awapvrjori for d pviprp pe 

14:2 omit Slv 3 omit /cal* [ tr. to vpty rowoy | tr. to ey<o etpet 
4 omit dye!) 5 Svvaptda rrjv oSov eiSevat for otSapev rijy SS 6 v 6 add 
o before ’IiproOs 7 eyvuMrat for fyy&Ketri [ yvuxrecrQat for & y ijSet re | 
add *at before dx 1 | ytyviooxerat for ytywoKere | add auroy after &pd- 
icare 9 tooovto) xpoyco for ToaoOro^ xpbvov 10 XaXco for Xdyei) | add 
o before ^pol* | auros for afrrot) 11 prjye for pij 14 €70) for roOro 
15 TTjprjoare for nyp^rere 16 /cat €70) for /cdyco | pen7 for 0 17 ytyvoy- 
OK€t for ytvuxiKtt | avrov for a&rd* 19 {rjO€cr$ at for f^crere 20 omit 
& before dcel?# | tr. to yvoxrecrdat vpets 21 /cat eye*) for /cd7d) 22 oux’ 
for o&x I &6d /cat before rl | tr. to peXXets rjptv 

Two leaves following f. 86 and covering John 14:26—16:7a [6 Si 
xopd/cXiyros . . . 2X% xpds upas] are lost from the manuscript at this 
point. 

16:12 tr. to Xe7etp vpty 13 omit Si | ey rrj aXtjOeta tootj for els 
rfjv iXifittay xaerav | cucovoet for d/co&et 17 ov/cert for 06 | €70) for 
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"On 18 to for 8 X£yct 19 €7P0t for £ypo/ | 7/peXXop for fjOt\ov 20 add 
8c after ipcts* 22 c(crcu 1st hand for Ix«tc: x written above f by 2d 
hand | eu/>cpei for dpet 23 omit ^ | on op for ftp n | tr. to tv ra/ 
OPOfJLOLTl fJLOV &OXT61 VfJLlP 24 OlTTjaCurtCLl loi olrtlTt | Ttw\lJpO)fJLtV 7 J 0P 
for 0 wtwXrjpopivrj 26 aiTrjocurtai tv ra> ovopan pou for rep 8 p 6- 
parl pou alrfotcrtt 27 0cou for warpds 28 omit UpjXBov & rou 
warpds 29 add aura/ after Aiyovoiv | omit auroO | et 5 c for "I 5 c 32 icat 
epe for /cdp£ 

17:1 \t\a\rjKtv for {KiXrjotv | add o before liprous 2 5 a/s aura/ 
for 5 ci/crei airrois 3 yivwcKovtnv for yivaxrKoxn | omit ere | awtoriXtv 
for &x&rr«Xas 4 add c rou after tpyov | c 5 o//cas for 5 &a//cas 6 erou for 
<rol | kcu epot for /c&pol 7 tyvwtca for iyvwicav | 5 e 5 a//cas for £ 5 a/*as 
8 e 5 a//ca for 5 &a/*a | auro for afrrol | omit /cal tyvoxrav 9 e 5 a/#cas for 
5 &a//cas 11 ourot for afrrol ( /cat 670/ for /c&7cS/ | c 5 a//cas for 5 &a//cas 
12 c 5 a//cas for StSwicas 14 c 5 a//ca for 5 &a//ca 17 add 17 before iX/fitiA 
19 omit £70/ 20 popo/p epo/ro/ for iporrS) phvov | uxcp for xcpl* 22 add 

pou after 56 £av | Sc 5 a//cas 1st hand: 5 1 marked by 1st and 2d hands for 
deletion 23 /ecu for Iva 2 1 /cape for Ipt 24 xarep for Ilar^p | kcu 
tKtivoi for /cd/ccipot | flca/poucrip 1st hand for Otvpuxnv: 0) added above o 
by 2d hand 25 xarep for Han)p | tr. to €7 po/p ere 26 /cat tyo) for 
K&yd) 

18:1 add o before ’Ityaous | rou KtSpov for ra/p K&po/p | turtXrfkvOtv 
for tUnjXBtv 2 add o before ’Iqcroos 3 omit & ra/p* 4 5 c for oup | 
i 5 o/s for ci 5 o/s | c£cX 0 o/p tiwtv for i^rjXOtv kclI \iyti 5 add o irjoovs 
after airrois | turnjKti for Utttjk€l 7 tr. to avrovs twrjpumiatv | tiwov 
for thrav 10 cxcctcp for hcaiatv 14 oo/p/SouXcueras for avpfiovXtixras 
15 tr. to yvoxrros rjv 16 os i/p yvoxrros ra/ apxitpti for 5 7 voxrrds rou 
dpxtcp&s | to) for r^ before 0upa/pcp | tunjvtyictv for tUrfjyaytv 17 cluto) 
for rep Ildrpcp: aura/ rj should perhaps be read aura/p | add ra/ Ilerpa/ 
after OvpwpSs 18 omit 8 20 add 0 before ’Ii/aous | t\a\rjoa for XcXd- 
Xi//ca 21 ct 5 e for Z 5 c 23 0 5 c irjaovs tiwtv aura/ for iwtKpidrj airep 
’Ii7aous | cixop for {X&Xrjaa 27 cuflus for tWi a/s 29 tr. to xpos avrovs 
o xciXaros c£az | add /cara before rou 30 cixop for elxap | xapa 5 e 5 a/- 
Ktiptv for xapc 5 a//capcp 31 add o before UetXSros | omit abriv* | add 
oup after cixop 32 tr. to wXrjportrj 0 X070S rou t?7crou 34 /cat axe/ept- 
paro o for iwticpWri | axf> tavrov for *AxA a-caim/S 35 prj for M^rt 
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36 tr. to qv €K tov Karpov rovrov 37 omit 6 before ’Irjaovs | ytytvqpax 
for yeyivvrjpai 38 tr. to amav tvpurKO) tv avru) 39 awoXva) for 
dxoXfar w 1 | add iva before dxoXforo)* | (iappafiav for Ba ,pafi( 3 av first 
written, then changed to flapa&flav by 1st hand 

19:1 XajScov for fkafiev | omit ical 4 tfaXdtv ovv for Kal HpjXBtv 
o wtiXaTOS e£a) for xdXu* ?£c*) 6 XletXaros | tiSt for 16 c | ainav tv aura) 
oux tvpurKO) for obStplav atrlav tvplaxco tv abr$ 6 Wop for cI6ov | tr. 
to upcts auroj' | ou%t for o£x not quite certain 7 omit abr<p | add tov 
before Otov 9 koi written and deleted by 1st hand before ical \tyti 
10 aravpoxrai for dxoXucral | axoXwrat for oraupaxral n add o before 
’Iifcrous | TapaSiSovs for wapaSobs 12 tr. to aurop axoXuaat | tKpavya- 
fov for iKpafryaaav | tr. to touoj' tavrov 13 tr. to tov irjoovv e£a> | 
add tov before ffypaTos 14 tktytv for Xiyti | tilt for " 16 c 15 01 St 

tXtyov for ixpabyaaav ovv ixtivoi 16 01 St irapaXafiovrts tov irjaow 
amjyayov for nap&ajSop ovv t&v 9 lrjaovv 17 caura) for afrrcj) 20 rorc for 
toutoj' | tr. to avtyvoxrav xoXXoi | tr. to rq s xoXcais o roxos | tfipatian 
for 'EXXip'iarl 21 tr. to eip€i tojp 'iovSauav 23 Ttocrapa for ritratpa 
24 add 17 XcYoucra after TcXrjpwdx) | omit daurots 25 tumjKturav for 
UrrfiKturav | omit tov *lq<rov 26 omit xapccrrajra | t 5 ou for tSt 27 tiSt 
for Ide | tr. to avrqv o paBrirris 28 Z 5 a)s for clicks I omit IjSrj 30 omit 
6 | icapaStStoKtv for irapiSwKtv 31 omit 1) 33 cxci for &rl | iSov for 

cliost 34 aXXa for dXX* 35 xurreucrr/rax for TUTTtbrjTt 38 xtXaroi' for 
neiXarop | add o before dxA | apipaffias for 'kpipaBalas 1 TjXfloy for jJXici' | 
rjpav for ijpej' | avrov for rd crcopa adrou 39 tov t rjaovv for abrbv | cxom* 
for 4>lpo)v | f pvpvrjs for opbpvrjs [ axret for cos 40 rjv for fori? 

20:1 papiap 9 for Mapia | omit xpcol | ext for els | ica for ical | add 
axo rrjs dvpas before Ik 4 cxi for tls 5 perrois for pivroi (s marked 
for deletion by 2d hand?) 6 add o before Zip wv 10 caurous for 
abrobs 13 TtOtucaaiv for fflqKav 14 tiStv for Ottaptl 15 omit cl | 
c/ 3 aara£as for ^Sdaracras | tr. to apa> aurop 16, 17 add o before 
’Irjoovs twice 16 pafiflovvi for 'Paf 3 / 3 ovvtl 17 omit pov 2 18 papia 
for Maptdp | avayytXXowra for &yytX\ovoa 19 pias for 777 pi£ 
20 raura for rouro | omit ical before rds 21 iraXiv aurots for abrois & 
*lq<rovs wiXiv 22 tr. to avrois koi \tyti 23 atf>itvrai for &4>tuvrai 
24 add o before lijcrous 25 topoxaptv for 'Eoipdicapcp | tr. to pou tov 
SoktvXov | x* l P av for x € ^P a 26 pcra for ptd 9 | omit abrov | omit 6 
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before 'Irjaovs 27 et8e for ISt 29 eiirev be for Xdyet | eopaxas for 
U)pajci.s | etiores for Ibbpres 30 TtToirjicep for irolrjoep | add aurou 
after paBrjr&p 31 Tiortvorjrai for TUTrebrjTt | tr. to o xP^ros e<rru> 
21:1 o irjaovs tcl\w for xdXtu 'Iiyaous 3 t^rjXdop for | 

ovbt tp for oW& 4 ytpopeprjs for yipopiprjs | omit eis rd? otytaXAp* 
06 pivroi ybeurap ol padrjral Sri 'Irjaovs tarlv 5 iccu Xeyei for Xdy« 
oCj' I omit 'Irjaovs | omit n 6 Xe7ei for 6 & cItt*? | ot ie tfiakov for 
ffiaXov ovp \ laxvtrw eXxucrat for IKicbaai Ioxvop 8 xXota/ for xXoi- 
apicp | wijx €(av for Trjx&v 9 aptfiycrap for &Tifiri<rap 11 cpcjSif for 
ipifiri | tr. to peyakup 1xQvcjp 12 apiorarai for dpurr^rarc | add Si 
after o68els 14 omit 'It/oous 15 r\eiop for xX&j' | add toptcop before 
robroDv 16 tr. to Ttakiv \tyei avra) | rpofiara for xpo/ 3 drtd 17 07a- 
xas for </>tXeis | Xeyet for elxe/'* | yiypoxrKtis for 7tw«xr#c€ts | omit 
'Iiyaous | Tpofiara for t pofi&r li 1st hand; Tpofiar 1a 2d hand 18 oXXoc 
<76 fcoo’owju' iccu aTouTovcnv ot for AXXos fdxret (re ical otcret | add <rv 
after Srov 2 19 tXtytp for elrev 20 omit dxoXoufloui'ra | add aura 
after thctp 21 omit ofiv | tiTtv for Xdyet 24 add /cat before papru- 
pcSp | omit 6 before yp&ypas 25 ocra for & | ou 5 e for o&S* | xupV* 0 * f° r 
Xcupffotip 

Kara uoapprjp 

Omit the Pericope John 7:53—8:11 
F. 98a, b is left blank. 

€va77eXioj' Kara Xou*au 

Luke 1:1 omit ip 2 avdorrou for abr&irrai 5 afiiX* for ’A/fcd | 
avrrj for abrrjs | tXioafitr* for ’EXetcrd/Jer here and so elsewhere 
6 tpunriop for ipaprlop | xcurtu? for xdcrats: changed by 1st hand to 
xcurcus 7 omit ij 15 add rov before Kvplov | tv Koikia for Ik KoOdas 
17 rfkia for ’HXeia 20 axpis for txpi fjs | TXrjoBrjoop for T\rjp<JHi m 
ooptoi 22 rjdvparo for Ibbparo 25 GfxiSep for hrelbtv 31 <rvp\r\pfa 
for ovWrjpifqj 32 auros for o8ros | Sway for Saxret 34 eort for forat | 
717 puxtko) for yiPQXTKCo 35 itort for fitd 36 ovpytptis for ovyyevU 
41 tr. to rj tXioafitr 9 rop aoraopop rrjs papias 43 omit pov | pt for 
Ipi 45 rj /capita for paxapla 59 i/Xfloi' for fjXdav 62 aurov for adrA 
63 add ro before Svopa 65 tr. to tv oXy rtf opiprj rqs lovbaias koi 
66 rats «cap6tats for rfj KapSlq, 68 omit K6ptos | rov Xaou for r<£ Xcup 
70 tr. to aurou Tpo<t>Tjrcjp 77 omit rou before Sou^at | aurou for airriv 
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2:1 add tov before iroy piufrecrd ai 2 add 77 before &iroypa<f>i) | 
Kvpivov for Kvprjplov 5 airoyp<ut>€cr$<u for iiroyptyaoOai 7 omit rbv 
Tpwrbroicop 9 add <r<fx> 5 pa after piyav n tr. to icvptos xPWtqs 
12 add to before eripeiop 16 rj\6ov for J{hBav | c vpov for ivevpav 

19 papiap* for Mapfa 20 ibov for etbov 21 evpXrip^pdrjpai for ovX- 
Xrjptffivai 26 omit tj Siv | €i 5 tj for 15 # | omit t6p before xpurTAy 
27 cura yeiv for €t<ra7a7€?^ 28 avKoXas for A?xAXas | rjvXoyrjaev for 
ebXbyrjaev 34 ijvXoyrjaev for ebXbyrjoev 36 f for irrA 37 add rjp 
before afrn) | a>$ for 1 7 r 6 for bybafjKOPra rt&a&poiv | add re after 
rrprrelais 41 xafl for xar’ 42 AcxaAuo for Acbfexa 47 omit ol Axo6- 
opt€s airrov 48 eibovres for Ibbvres | Kayo) for xal iya) | obvvovpevoi for 
bbvv&pevoi | e^rjrovpev for {rjTOvpcp 49 {rjreiTe for t^relre | oibare 
for flJctre | omit /too | tr. to pe €u>ai 51 errjpei for bierqpti 5 2 add o 
before 'IiycroOs 

3 : 1 rifiaipiov for Tifiepiov | rerpapxovPTOS for Terpaapxovvros 
thrice | tovbaias for ’Iroupatas | omit xal before Avaavlov [ afiiXrjprjs for 
’Afkikrjprjs 5 cv&tap for cftfelas 7 omit <f>vyelv | omit 6p7^s 8 tcapwov 
afiop for Kaprovs A (lous 10 emjpomjaap for Ittjp 6 )to)p ii ctxcy for 
IXey tv 14 xpos aurous for afrrots 17 xat Ataxaflaput for Ataxaflapat | 
owa^ei for ovvayayeiv 19 Ttrpapxw for r^rpadpx^s | add <f>iXunrov 
before roO AAeX^oC | rosv vovrjpo)p o)v ewoirjeev for wy Ax objocv toptjp&p 

20 add xat before xar&Xcurep | add rr\ before </>iXaxfl 21 Travra for 
Axapra 22 rjvboKrjaa for ebbbtcqea 23 X for rptAxoj'ra 23-28 omit 
roO 'HX*!. . . roO flcov 

4:1 p for T€<r<Ttpbxovra 4 omit pApy 5 add €ts opos after afrrAp | 
-777$ for clKovphrqs 6 Taaav tovttjp for Tairrqv twaaav | tap for &p | 
xapaAtAwpt for AtAwpt 7 wapra for xacra 9 add ovtop after krrqatp 
10 add xept crov after rapl <ro 0 12 yeypairrai for Art EIpT/rat 16 yafa- 
ped f for NafapA | wared papptvos for redpappivos 17 omit t 6 p before 
rbrrop 18 redpappevovs 1st hand for red pavepivovs: changed (by 3d 
hand?) to redpavpevovs 20 add xat before inrobovs 21 omit Art 
24 eairrov for airrov 25 add ort before iroXXal | 77X101; for ’HXclov [ add 
CTrt before £7*77 | peyaXrj for p£yas 26 17Xtas for 'HXclas | aapairra for 
ZApcxra | <reibo)Pias for StAc^as 27 eXeureov for ’EXtaaloo 35 omit 
p77A£i' jSXA^a v airrSv 36 bvvape 1st hand for bvp&pei: t added above c 
by 1st (or 2d?) hand 38 add 77 before xei&pA 40 xa^rcs for 
Axaprcs | riyov for fjyayov 41 omit Axd | Kpavya^ovra for xpAfopra | 
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ija for c!a | tr. to XaXetp avr a 43 tr. to 6et /t€ 44 rwp lovScuwv for 
rrjs ’IouSalas 

5 : 2 aXtets for dXeets 3 tr. to tbibaaictp etc rw t\olov 4 erara- 
yaycrai for ’Erapd7a7€ 5 add o before 21/mop | add avrw after 
drap I aw prfpan for (trjparl aw 6 deepprjaaopro for bupfifaatro 
7 avp\af}ead<u for ovWafiiodai | tTr\rja6rjaap for hrXrjaap 8 add 0 
before 21 /mop | omit IIArpos 9 17 for wp 10 add 0 before 'Ii^roDs 
11 add /cat before brl | airapra for iritpra 12 /cat tScop for l&bp 54 
14 omit abr&s 17 x<*>P a * for K&prjs 18 omit abrbv 2 20 add ai/ra? 
after clirep ) omit <rot | tr. to aw al bpaprlou 21 aefrtievai apaprias for 
bpaprlas d^etpat 23 omit aot | tr. to aw at apapriai 24 irapaXu- 
rtxco for wapaktkvpipep 25 raprwp for abrwp: changed by 1st hand to 
aurcop 26 omit Kal hcaraais tkafitp &Tapras /cal t66£a{op rbp Btbv | 
€tdo/t€P for EZ 5 a/t€P 29 apaprw\wp for &XXcop 30 ica for /cal 4 31 omit 
6 'IryaoDs 34 prjareveiv for prjartvaae 37 /X77 for /ti^yc | aTroXXuprat 
1st hand for dToXoOprat: later changed to airo\ovprai 38 jSaXXi/rat 
for /SXiyr&p 39 add /cat before 06 Sets 

6:1 tr. to rovs araxvas /cat rjaBtiop | crcXXop first written for ?rtX- 
Xop: then corrected by 1st hand 2 etxop for elwap | add xotctp after 
V-tariv 3 tr. to o njaovs rpos avrovs tnrtv 4 omit XajSwp 7 Trape- 
rrjpovp for waperTjpovvro | Karrjyopiap /car for KarrjyopeCp 8 avdpwrw 
for dp6pl | x €t P aj/ for x € ?P a first written: then corrected by 1st hand 
before proceeding 9 tr. to vpos avrovs o irjaws 10 omit abrobs | 
rw avdpwrw for abrq> | /cat efertpep for A 64 hrolrjaep | add iryt 17$ after 
abrov 11 Toirjoeiep for TOirjoaLev 14 aipwp for Xlpwva | par’ 0 oXo- 
peop for BapfloXo/tatop 15 paffdeop for Ma 00 atop | omit /cal before 
’Id/ctojSop 16 iaKapuarriP for ’l<r/captci )0 17 add /cat 717s Ttptas after 
’IepowraXi}/* | 7jX0op for rJXflap 18 oxXou/tepot for ApoxXoApewt 
20 aurwp for bperipa 21 7eXacrowrtp for y&batre 22 omit Atop *1 
€P€/c€P for 2 p€/ca 25 tprtTKrjaptpoi, for ipwtwXrjapipoL 26 add li/ttp 
after oAal 1st hand: later dotted for deletion | omit oi before &p0ponrot 
27 add pov after iucobovaip | add /cat before /caX&s 28 add /cot before 
TpoatbxtvO* 29 €ts for 4 ?rl 31 add /cat u/tets before wotetre 33 omit 
7dp 34 tr. to x a P l * tariv vpip | awo\apf}apoxnp for inroikificoatp 
35 prjStpa for /11764P | ^orat for lataBt 36 yiyptaBai for ripecrfe 37 tpa 
for /cal 06* | tpa for /cal 0A 3 1st hand; /cat ov 2d hand above 38 tr. to 
aeadkevptpop xeiruaptpop 39 P17 for pfyn | epwtaovprai for ^/tfreaoOprai 
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41 koX^os for k6lp4>os | omit rd* 42 add rj before xws 43 koxov for 
oarcpSv 44 yiyvoxiKtrai for yiv&xrmrai 45 add avrov after KapSlas 1 | 
omit t6 before iyaffSv | add avdponros after irowrjpds | omit r& before 
Tovrjpdv | rcepurcvparos for TrtpurotvpaTos 48 rrXrjpvprjs for rrXrjppbprjs J 
Sia 1 st hand over an erasure 49 oucoSopovvri for ohcoSoprjaavri \ mi 
for # | TpoatpprjZev for rcpocrtprj^tv: add avrrj after it | tvdews for ebdvs | 
VKtatv for avvirreotv 

7:3 aura for abr&v * 1st hand: changed by 2d hand to avrov 5 cxotty- 
<T€v for (pKoSSprjatv 6 exovros for d rrtxovros | add rrpos avrovs after 
brtpyf/tv | tr. to pov vro rrjv artyrjv 7 lajDrjoerai for IoBtjtg) 9 omit 
ixoKovdovvri airr$ 11 rrj for tv r<p 12 rjyyei£cv for fjyyurtv | omit 
Jjv before xVP a 13 vrjaovs for icbpios 16 arravras for xdyras | 
tyrjytprai for iiytpdrj 18 awrjyyeiXov for trrijyytiXav | icoavvrj for 
’Icodm 19 irjaovv for icbpiov 20 citop for clxav | erepov for &XXop 
21 add ro before (JXtrrtiv 22 ctxarc for krrayytlXaTe [ 'iuavvrj for 
’Icodm | ci6arc 1st hand for c!8crc: changed (by 3d hand?) to ci6cre | 
add Kai before x^Xoi 23 a? for tiv 26 e&XrjXvdare for UjfjXOare 
28 add $6 after Xdyco | on /ufop for ptlfav | mi o for 6 St 30 avrovs 
for iavrods, changed to cavrovs by 1st hand | add ro fiarrriapa uoa vvov * 
after abrod 32 ayopaxs for kyopq. | Xeyovra for 4 Xdyct 33 add o 
before ’ladies | taduav for hxBwv | prjSc for prjrt 34 ccrdao? for &r0a>p 
36 avetcXtOrj for mrtKXUhj 37 ns for rjrts 38 avrov first written for 
aimjs: changed by 1st hand to avrrjs | t&pa%tv for i£ipaxro€v 

39 omit Xtywv | omit 6 before Tcpotfyrjrrjs | tyiyvuxiKtv for tylvwrKtv 

40 tr. to €iT€v o irjcrovs | tr. to <fnj<nv eure 42 add 3 c after ixSvnav \ 
rrXeov for xXcu>p 43 o 6c for inroicpideis | add irjoovs after 6 St 44 rov 
oucov for rijv ohdav | inco voSas poi for poi hrl wSSas | cxc6co«cas for 
26 a>«cas 45 SuXuiTiv for SitXiirev 46 omit rov s x66as pov 47 oxf>i€vrai 
for &4>ta)vrai | tr. to avrrjs ai apapriai 48 axfruvrai for d <f>tcovrcLi 
49 xpos avrovs for tv tavrois: c added above before a by 1st hand. 

8:1 StKaSvo for S&Sem 2 tr. to f Saipovia | CKfofJXrjKU first written 
for t£eXrjXW€i: changed by 1st hand to cfcXi/Xvflct 3 uaawa for ’Icodva 
4 €uncop€vop€v<av for hrnroptvoptvw 5 omit rod before tnrctpcu | a for 
8 | omit rov obpavov 6 tTtatv for mrhctaev \ Sia ro 1st hand over an 
erasure (apparently of /cat Sia ro) | -a- of irtirvitjav over an erasure: 
probably by 1st hand 8 cxi for cis 9 omit abrov 10 omit rrjs 
fiaaiXdas | iSoxriv for (IXtrcwriv I ovvaxnv for owUnxnv: changed by 1st 
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hand to ovptaxnp 12 clkovoptcs for ixobo’aprcs 16 cmriByrnp for 
rWr)<np* 17 omit yip | yvoxr&rjaerai for pij yveaoBi 18 omit Slp 1 | car 
for Up* 19 Tapcycpovro for irapcyipcTO 20 kcll awyyycXBy for 
&Tcrjyy£kri Si | tr. to oc OcXoptcs 21 carrots first written for rpbs 
abrobs: changed to xpos clvtovs by 1st hand 22 add to before 
xXotop 24 omit hrunira* | cycpdcts for SteycpOcls | cwavoaro for 
hcabaavro 26 KaTcsrXcvocp for KarhrXevoap | yabaprjpwp for Tepa- 
crrjv&v | 7aXetXatas for raXtXaias 27 os et \tv for Ixw | ex XP° V ^ ¥ 
'ueapcop Kat for Kal xpbvy heavy | ipartov ovk cpcStSvcKCTO for oftc tpcSb- 
craro Ip&rtop 28 add avro) after chrcp 29 cScoptro for iScopcbcro | 
Stappyooo)v for Stapfproo)v | inro for bird | Satpovos for Satpoplou 30 add 
Xcyoep after ’Irjoovs | tr. to eerrtp opopa | Xcyceap for Aeyt&p | tr. to 
Sat pop ta 7roXXa ctarjXBcp 31 omit Kal TapcK&Xovp abrip 32 omit beet | 
fioaieopcpcep for fiooKopipy | add rovree after Spct | wapcKaXovw for 
TcaptK&Xccap 33 currjXOcp for chnfXBop 34 ycyopws for ycyopbs | 
€<f>vyap for bj>vyov 35 77X00? for fjXdap | cvpop for cupo? | tr. to tov 
apOpcncop KaSrjpepop \ c^cXyXvOct for iifiXdcp 36 Kat ot oJSoptcs for cl 
ISSptcs 37 ypearyoap for iip&yryocv | 7ra? for Axa? | yaSaprjpwv for 
repcunjyoS? | cpfias for ipfiis | add to before xXoto? 38 omit tSeiro Si 
abrov S ipijp &<f>’ ov i^cXyXbdct rd Satpbpta chat ovp abry* | cSiScutkcp 
for d ir{Xv<rcp | add o trjaovs before Xiycop 40 eyevero Sc cp for 'E* 
Si | inro<TTpe\pat for irxoorp^et? 41 avros for oSros | add tov before 
*lyoov 42 -TTPty- of ovphrptyop 1st hand, over an erasure (of - 0 Xt/S-?) 
43 add tarpots TrpooapaXcixraaa oXop top ( 3 tov after rjrts | wr for At* 
45 add Kat ot ovp avree after IIArpos | add Kat Xcycts rts o a\papem 
pov after dXifiovotp 46 c^cXBoxxrap for i^cXrjXvdvtap 47 evaprtop for 
ipanctop | ttccs for is 48 add Oapot before Ovy&Typ 49 aro 1st hand 
for irapi: changed by 2d hand to irapa | add avrea after Xiycop | py for 
prjKbrt 50 add Xcycep after abry | ttuttcvc for ttIotcxxtop 51 ovScva 
for rt^d | omit 0bp abry 54 add CKfiaXcop iravras c$g> Kat after amis 
Si | eyetpov for tyetpc 55 tr. to SoOypat avry 

9:2 ctaoaodat tovs acrdcpovpras for lacrBat 3 add ava before $60 | 
XetOeavas for xiTcwas 5 axort?a£ar€ for iirortpiocere 7 TCTpapxy* 
for TCTpa&pxys I add ux avrov after ytvbpcpa | eyyyeprat for ityipBy 
8 add XcyopTeep after rt?«? 8£ | rjXtas for ’HXetas | cts for rts 9 kcu 
eixei' for chrcp Si 6 | rt 1st hand for rts: changed to rts by 2d 
hand | add €70? before d kovco 10 cirotyocp for hrolrjoap | totop cpypov 
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xoXccos Ka\ovfX€vrjs fhfl’aai&ap for t6\ip Kakovpiprjp BijOaaiSa 11 6«{o- 
fxtvos for &Troi€^&fjL€vos 12 omit 64 after xpoacXAAprcs | cixop for 
elxap | QjwtkBovrts for x op€vOivT€s | add rovs before d ypobs 13 tr. 
to vpcis <f>ayeip | uvov for ehrav | t€pt€ aprcap for Aprot Tcivrt 
14 omit dxrel 15 avtKktwav for Karitckipap 16 rjv\oyrjo€P for c£X6- 
yri<r€P | xoparefcpat for icapaBtivai 17 Tcepuroevpa olvtoop nap for 
Ttpuratvaap a fools | ko4>ipovs for idxfripoi 18 add avrov after paffjjral | 
tr. to \tyovaip ot oxXot 19 httop for ehrap | rjXiap for ’HXciai' 20 tr. 
to awoicpiOtis 6e wtrpos 23 awapprjaaaBo) for dpp 7 /crd< 70 <o 24 omit 
abrcfi 1 | axoXorct for 6x0X677; 27 (06c for afrroO | earomap for 6rn;ic6- 

rcap 28 add mu before irapa\afid)P 30 t/Xms for ’HXeias 31 add m\ 
before 6d$fl 32 ci6op for clSay 33 omit A before Ildrpos 34 XefcXi; 
for pe<t>IKrj | €T€(tkuut€p for hrerida$€P | gcupovs eure\8eip for chrcXAcIp 
abrovs 35 ayamiTos for ixK^ypipos 36 add o before ’I^croCs | 
awriyyuKop for MfyytCkvp | eopaxcunp for ItapaKap 38 aptfbrjoep for 
i($6Yjcr€P | Saiopai 1st hand for 66>pai: c added above at z by 2d hand | 
emfjhef'op for hnfJXtycu | tr. to eartp poi 41 tr. to top viop oov co 5 c 
42 eprjfcp for tpprjl-ep 43 ejrovqoep o irjaovs for 4 xoUi 46 omit 4 p 
47 itfow for €l6cbs | irtubiov for x<u6top 48 cay for fiy twice | axoort- 
Xopra for dxocrrclXai'rd | eorai for Amp 49 ldop€P for etbapip | ext 
for & | €K<a\vaap€P for htuikbopw 50 /cat eixcy for clxcp 64 | add o 
before ’lijaovs 51 owxXtjpowrflcu for <TvpT\rjpovoOat, | torrjp^ep avrov 
for ItTrfjpurep 52 add rovs before dy^y^Xovs | avrov 1st hand: c added 
before it by 2d hand | <rapapir<ap for Xapapeir&p \ wore for cos 53 €$€- 
8e£apro for tbi^avro 54 add aurou after pdhjrai | citop for clxa? | add 
cos Kai i/Xias tvoir\(Ttp after abrob s 57 eywtro 6c for Kal | add icuptc 
after dx 4 pxtf 58 K&f>a\ 7 ] for K€<f>a\ijp 59 add icvpcc before , Exlrpc^dj' | 
omit wpSrrop 60 add o irjoovs after aAry | tr. to pecpovs eavrcap 62 tr. 
to o irj<rovs xpos avro? | cxi/JaXXc op for 4 xc/ 3 aXcop | add aurou after x<tpa | 
cis ny? /JacriXeiap for tj; PcunXetq, 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 

University op Chicago 

(To be continued) 
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FRESH LIGHT ON THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 
JOSEPHUS A LUKAN SOURCE 

In the Hibbert Journal for April, 1912, I endeavored to show that 
Luke derives from Matthew such matter as is peculiar to these two 
evangelists. The evidence I brought forward was that of “first and 
second choice,” the fact, namely, that in the twenty-two cases where 
both Matthew and Luke use different parts of phrases from their common 
original Mark (chiefly duplicate phrases, such as “at even, when the 
sun was set”), in eighteen of these twenty-two cases Matthew chooses 
the first part of the phrase (in this case “at even”), while Luke chooses 
a part not already taken by Matthew; and in the four other cases it is 
fairly clear why Matthew did not choose the first part. To confirm 
this priority of Matthew over Luke, we saw, in a general way, how 
Matthaean sentences receive the same loose treatment at Luke’s hands 
that Markan sentences receive: in fact I think it could be shown that 
certain Greek words in Matthew are paraphrased by Luke in the same 
phraseology as already used by him for the identical words as he found 
them in Mark. And if all this did not make the position certain, we 
have, as I indicated in a footnote to the above-mentioned article, three 
if not four or five other distinct lines of evidence, unanimous in their 
conclusiveness that Luke used Matthew’s Gospel in writing his own. 
I shall now briefly examine these other lines of evidence and then proceed 
to argue Luke’s dependence upon Josephus. With three of his sources, 
Mark, Matthew, and Josephus, plainly before us, Luke’s ubiquitous 
inaccuracy will come clearly into view; but with Luke eliminated, at 
least in so far as he confutes or confuses Mark, Matthew, and John, the 
credibility of these three evangelists will be fortified on every hand, and 
with the events of Christ’s life slipping more naturally into place, the 
unity and uniqueness of his teaching will stand forth in a reality at once 
more human and more divine. 

Proceeding, then, with the other lines of evidence that point to 
Matthew’s priority over Luke, we shall consider, first, such Markan 
phrases as were changed by Matthew, before they were again changed 
by Luke. (1) Mark 6:3: “Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary?” 
becomes Matt. 13:55: “ Is not this the carpenter’s son ? is not his mother 
called Mary ?” which in turn becomes Luke 4:22: “Is not this Joseph’s 
son?” (2) Mark 6:4: “A prophet is not without honour, but in his 
own country, and among his own kin, and in his own house”; which is 
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shortened to Matt. 13:57: “A prophet is not without honour, save in 
his own country, and in his own house ”; which in turn is shortened to 
Luke 4:24: “No prophet is accepted in his own country.” (3) Mark 
9:3: “And his raiment became shining”; changed to Matt. 17:2: “His 
face did shine as the sun ”; in turn changed to Luke 9:29: “ The fashion 
of his countenance was altered.” (4) Mark 13:2: “Seest thou these 
great buildings?” becomes Matt. 24:2: “See ye not all these things?” 
in turn becomes Luke 21:6: “As for these things which ye behold.” 
(5) Mark 15:46: “And laid him in a sepulchre which was hewn out of a 
rock”; expanded into Matt. 21:60: “and laid it in his own new tomb, 
which he had hewn out in the rock”; still further expanded into Luke 
23:53: “And laid it in a sepulchre that was hewn in stone, wherein 
man never before was laid.” Other examples might be given to 
form this, the third line of evidence pointing to Matthew’s priority 
over Luke. 

The fourth line is made up of those cases where Luke has chosen 
a detail both from Mark and from Matthew, sometimes almost 
contradictory details, to piece out his narrative. The most conspicuous 
example is where in the second and third verses of his fourth chapter he 
makes Jesus tempted both “during” (Mk.) and “at the end of” (Mt.) 
the forty days. Other examples are (2) Luke 8:17: “that shall not he 
known” (Mt.) and “come abroad” (Mk.); (3) Luke 9:11: “And spake 
unto them of the kingdom of God” (Mk.), “and healed them that had need 
of healing” (Mt.); (4) Luke 24:4: “Behold two men stood by them in 
shining garments.” Here Luke seems to think of the angel whom Mark 
(15:6) places inside the sepulcher and the angel who according to 
Matthew (28:2) rolled back the stone from the door of the sepulcher 
as two distinct and different angels, whereas they were one and the same, 
Matthew getting his from Mark. 

We now come to a fifth line of evidence and this in some ways is the 
most striking of all: the evidence, namely, of so-called “doublets” or 
twice-repeated verses in Luke. This phenomenon has been one of the 
chief cruces in synoptic study and much support for Q (that postulated 
and as I believe wholly non-existent common source of Matthew and 
Luke) has been drawn from these Lukan doublets, but a few instances 
will suffice to show that in general they are nothing more nor less than 
cases where Luke appropriates a verse from Mark and then appropriates 
it from Matthew, who himself took it from Mark but put it in a different 
place. I give a table of these Lukan doublets as found in Stanton: 
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The Gospels as Historical Documents , II, 56: 


Luke 8:16 

Mark 4:21 

Luke 11:33 

Matt. 5:15 

Luke 8:17 

Mark 14:22 

Luke 12:2 

Matt. 10:26 

Luke 9:26 

Mark 8:38 

Luke 12:9 

Matt. 10:33 

Luke 9:48 mid 

Mark 9:376 

Luke 10:16 

Matt. 10:40 


These equivalents are precisely as arranged by Dr. Stanton. Had he 
for a moment stopped to consider that he and all scholars would, if 
questioned, unhesitatingly affirm that in each of the above four cases 
Matthew received his verse from Mark, the table would have shown him 
at a glance that Luke in both senses of the word followed Matthew, and 
he would thus quickly have discovered the other processes of Lukan 
workmanship shown and explained by that fact, which fact virtually 
amounts to a solution of the Synoptic Problem. 

A sixth line of evidence is that wherever Matthew drops Mark’s 
order of events, Luke resumes or retains it, so that, as was first pointed 
out by Lachmann in 1835, Mark’s order is always supported either by 
Matthew or by Luke. A seventh line of evidence embraces the 100-150 
cases where Matthew and Luke depart in common from their original, 
Mark. This, like the sixth line, does not necessarily show which of the 
two evangelists wrote first and which followed, but these two lines do 
show that they did not work independently, and the five other lines 
show that it was Luke that followed Matthew and not Matthew, Luke. 
Along these seven lines of evidence there are somewhat over two hundred 
indications that Luke was dependent upon Matthew. In fact no evidence 
is wanting to show that he was so dependent, nor is there the slightest 
reason why he should not have been, for we shall shortly see that Luke 
is of a comparatively late date and he says in his famous proem (1:1) 
that “many” had written concerning these things, already, in his day, 
and we may be very sure that Mark and Matthew were two of them. 
Moreover the fact that Luke used Matthew is patent enough if we put 
entirely to one side their common derivations from Mark and consider 
merely the matter that Matthew and Luke, and they alone, have in 
common, for the Matthaean matter appears immediately as the more 
authentic, as where (Matt. 4:10) Jesus at the end of the third Temptation 
says, Get thee hence, Satan; and Satan leaves. Luke, following his usual 
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practice of inverting, makes this third Temptation second, and when 
Jesus says, Get thee behind me, Satan, Satan remains. 

What, then, as regards the life and teaching of Jesus, follows from 
the establishment of this fact, that Matthew wrote before Luke and 
served as a source to him? First, and in general, this: that precisely 
as Luke has been eliminated as historically worthless and untrust¬ 
worthy in all of his palpable derivations from Mark, so must he be 
eliminated in all that he, and he alone, has in common with Matthew, 
such as the distorted and widely scattered sayings found in Luke of the 
Sermon on the Mount. About three-fourths or four-fifths of Luke is thus 
set aside as negligible if not actually harmful, and our knowledge of Christ 
becomes at once more definite, if also to some extent more circumscribed. 
But before examining in detail what we lose or gain, let us consider 
whether or no the remaining fourth or fifth of Luke is also, wholly or in 
part, open to suspicion. And here the question of Lukan dependence 
upon and use of Josephus calls for an answer. The advocates of this 
dependence have to my mind overstated their case: “exaggeration 
belittles ,, ; those on the other side have, on the contrary, not fairly faced 
the question; while both sides have overlooked, not so much the evi¬ 
dence itself, but the point where two or more lines of evidence converge. 
At the outset it may be stated that more and more scholars are answering 
the question in the affirmative: yes, Luke did derive from Josephus 
wherever there is fairly good reason for supposing that he did. 

The classic example of these Josephus-Luke resemblances is that of 
Antiquities, XX, v, 97 and Acts 5:34-37. Josephus in his narrative 
says that while Fadus was procurator of Judea a certain charlatan, 
Theudas by name, drew a very great number of people after him, but 
that Fadus sent a squadron of cavalry against them, which slew many 
and took many alive. Taking Theudas also alive, they cut off his head 
and carried it to Jerusalem. Josephus goes on to say that the procurator, 
Alexander of Judea, put to death some of the sons of Judas the Galilean, 
who had incited the Jews not to pay their taxes in the time of Quirinius. 
Now these two insurrections, that of Theudas and Judas’ sons, occurred 
between the years 44 and 48 a.d. Yet Luke in his narrative in Acts 
(5:34 ff.) makes Gamaliel, speaking previous to 34 A.D., say (addressing 
the council behind closed doors and after the Christians had been put 
out): “For before these days rose up Theudas,giving himself out to be 
somebody; to whom a number of men, about 400, joined themselves, 
who was slain; and all as many as obeyed him were dispersed and came 
to naught. After this man, rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of the 
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enrolment and drew away some of the people after him; he also perished, 
and all as many as obeyed him were scattered abroad.” Even Haraack 
calls this “a gross chronological blunder” on the part of Luke, though 
he denies Luke’s derivation from Josephus, from whom alone we know 
it was such a blunder. But how can the derivation be denied ? Not 
only are the verbal agreements in the Greek considerable, but it is in 
the very divergence of phrases which are nevertheless equivalents that 
the hand of this prince of paraphrasers is seen: Josephus —“A certain 
charlatan Theudas by name”; Luke —“Theudas, giving himself out 
to be somebody.” Josephus —“ Slew many of them and took many 
of them alive”; Luke —“Were dispersed and came to naught.” I do 
not say that Luke states that there were “about” 400 followers of 
Theudas because Josephus says that a squadron of cavalry (which num¬ 
bered about 500) got the better of them, but the possibility of such a 
relation must occur to anyone acquainted with Luke’s methods, particu¬ 
larly his use of numbers and dates. 

The Antiquities of Josephus was published in 93-94 a.d. Luke and 
Acts must therefore have been written later than 94 a.d. (or, as we shall 
soon see, later than the Autobiography of Josephus, 95-100? A.D.); and 
it is the lateness of these dates that causes a number of scholars to deny 
these derivations, even though they admit those from The Jewish War 
of Josephus (73 A.D.), where the resemblances are not nearly so striking. 
But those to the Antiquities and the Autobiography are not only more 
striking, but (and this all-important fact has not been emphasized) 
they are not scattered throughout the twenty books of the Antiquities 
and the many pages of the Autobiography , but the more obvious of them 
“ bunch ” themselves within a few pages of each book. For example, two 
sentences below the paragraph from Josephus quoted above we read 
(Ant., XX, v, 101): ‘Under this procurator that great famine happened 
in Judea, in which queen Helena bought com in Egypt at a great expense 
and distributed to those that were in want.” The resemblance of this 
passage to Acts 11:26-29 is not remarkably great, though it should be 
noted of the Acts passage that the famine is “prophesied,” that it is 
to be “a great famine,” throughout the world, that this came to pass “in 
the days of Claudius Caesar,” and that “relief” is to be sent “unto the 
brethren which dwelt in Judea.” But what should be especially noted, 
and this is what I mean by that “convergence of evidence” which places 
the fact that Luke drew from the later works of Josephus beyond even 
unreasonable doubt, is that Luke speaks of this great famine in Judea, 
which did not occur until 46 a.d., immediately before his mention of the 
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death of Herod Agrippa I, which certainly occurred in 44 a.d. But even 
this can be understood if we read on another three sentences in Josephus, 
who after speaking of this “great famine in Judea” mentions that 
“Herod, brother of Agrippa the great king, departed this life, in 
the eighth year of the reign of Claudius Caesar” Here, parenthetically, 
one should note that between the mention of the great famine and the 
death of this Herod Agrippa H Josephus again refers to the taxing of 
Quirinius, which proved such a stumbling-block to our unwary evangel¬ 
ist, who, understanding that Jesus was bom during a taxing or enrolment, 
mentions that this enrolment first occurred when Quirinius was governor 
of Syria, though as this enrolment occurred in 6 a.d., and Christ was bom 
before the death of Herod the Great in 3-4 b.c., Luke’s narrative needs 
annotation. 

We may be sure, then, that the insurrection of Theudas and Judas 
sons, the great famine of 46 A.D., the taxing of Quirinius, and the death 
of Herod Agrippa H, are referred to in two successive paragraphs of the 
Antiquities of Josephus, and that Luke, making use of them, became 
mixed in his references. He then turned six chapters back in Josephus 
(Ant., XIX, viii, 343-50) for an account of the death of the right Herod 
(Agrippa I), loosely paraphrasing as usual, but retaining a sufficient 
number of phrases and their order to make the appropriation unmistak¬ 
able: Josephus: “On the second day .... he put on a garment made 
wholly of silver and of a contexture truly wonderful and came into the 
theatre in the morning .... and presently his flatterers called out 
. . . . that he was a god .... and they added ‘although we have 
hitherto reverenced thee only as a man, yet shall we henceforth own 
thee as superior to mortal nature.’ Upon this the king did neither 

rebuke them, nor reject their impious flattery.A severe pain also 

arose in his belly, and began in a most violent manner.And 

when he had been quite worn out with the pain in his belly for five days, 
he departed this life.” Acts (12:21-23): “And upon a set day Herod, 
arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon his throne and made an oration unto 
them. And the people gave a shout, saying, It is the voice of a god, and 
not of a man. And immediately the angel of the Lord smote him, 
because he gave not God the glory; and he was eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghost.” 

How can we, why should we, deny this Josephus-Luke sequence ? 
Of course, if we take the resemblances seriatim and speak as though the 
passages in Josephus were wide apart, the hypothesis of appropriation 
may not in every case be forced upon us, but if we consider the resem- 
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blances in toto, the parallel order of events in the particular two passages, 
the identity of many Greek words, and finally the contiguity in Josephus 
of two or more of the passages, and the explanation the whole matter gives 
of Luke’s chronological errors, the evidence becomes overwhelming. Dr. 
Stanton, denying the derivation, says in The Gospels as Historical 
Documents , U, 267: “The account of Jesus in the temple at the age of 
twelve, given in Luke 2:46, 47, has been held by some to have been 
taken from a passage in the Autobiography of Josephus about his own 
boyhood. It cannot however be denied that there is a moderation of 
statement in the Evangelist’s narrative which compares very favorably 
with the bragging tone and doubtless exaggerated description of 
Josephus. A writer who followed another in a matter of this kind would 
usually be disposed to claim for his hero as much as he found claimed 
for another. Our evangelist, if he had Josephus in view, has at least 
resisted this temptation. Josephus writes: “When I was about four¬ 
teen years old, I was praised by all for my love of learning, and the chief 
priests and chief men of the city continually came together in order to 
learn from me some more accurate knowledge concerning the things of 
the law.” Luke says simply that Jesus “was found in the temple, 
sitting in the midst of the teachers, both hearing them and asking them 
questions; and all that heard him were amazed at his understanding and 
his answers.” And three pages further on Dr. Stanton writes: “We 
have an account by Josephus in his Autobiography , c. iii, of his being 
shipwrecked on a voyage to Rome and this account has been likened 
by some to that of St. Paul’s shipwreck.” And Dr. Stanton doubts 
any analogy here also. But in the first instance he does not note that 
Josephus mentions Jerusalem by name and begins his account, not 
“when I was about fourteen years old,” but, “when I was a child and 
about fourteen years old” (compare Luke: “the child Jesus tarried in 
Jerusalem”); nor as regards the shipwrecks Dr. Stanton does not note, 
as he should have done, that in each case there were on board a certain 
priest (or priests) from Jerusalem “who had been put in bonds and sent 
to Rome to plead their cause before Caesar”; that after a number of 
hazards “the ship was wrecked in the Adriatic sea”; that the number 
on board is in each case and at nearly the same point mentioned; that 
“they swam for their lives” at night or toward morning; and that some 
of them, including the prisoners, at length arrive by another ship at 
Puteoli, and so finally at Rome. But a still more important omission 
by Dr. Stanton is that of the fact that the account of this shipwreck 
in Josephus occurs on the same page as the account of his discussions 
with the doctors! 
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A NEW COMMENTARY ON GENESIS 

This volume 1 is the first of a new series of commentaries on the Old 
Testament under the general direction of E. Sellin. The aim of the new 
series is to provide more exhaustive commentary treatment than any of 
the recent German series furnishes. This is to be a Kommentar, not a 
Hand-Kommentar, nor a Hand-buck —much less a Kurzcr Hand-Kom ■ 
mentor . The standpoint of the series is that of historico-critical scholar¬ 
ship of a somewhat conservative type. The proposed contributors are 
Alt, Buhl, Caspari, Herrmann, Holscher, Kittel, Konig, Lotz, Procksch, 
Rothstein, Stark, Volz, Wilke, and the editor. The scope of the com¬ 
mentary is in general that of the “International Critical Series,” but its 
attitude toward critical questions will probably be on the whole much 
more conservative. 

There is no dearth of commentaries on Genesis. With Dillmann, 
Delitzsch, Gunkel, Holzinger, Driver, and Skinner on the market, a new 
applicant for public favor must show good excuse for its existence. This 
commentary does not make any such contribution to the study of 
Genesis as did Gunkel; but the opportunities for that sort of a piece of 
work are relatively scarce. Procksch gives us a good scholarly com¬ 
mentary, which is not satisfied with repeating the commonly held 
opinions. The form of presentation itself is new, in that the text of 
Genesis is not treated continuously by chapter and verse, but each 
document is taken in turn, being printed as a continuous narrative. 
First comes the translation of, and commentary upon, the entire J docu¬ 
ment; then E and P follow in their turn. A chapter-and-verse index 
partly overcomes the inconvenience in finding passages that this involves. 
The advantage of reading and studying each document as a continuous 
whole far outweighs the slight extra trouble. In his chronological 
assignment of the sources, Procksch departs somewhat from the common 
view, placing J in the tenth century and E between 843 and 745 b.c. 
J and E go back, not to earlier written sources, but to unwritten, oral 

1 Die Genesis iibersetst und erkUtrt [Kommentar zum Alien Testament, heraus- 
gegeben von Ernst Sellin. Band I]. Von Otto Procksch. Leipzig: Deichert, 1913. 
Pp. xii+530. M. 12.50. 
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tradition. The historical sections of P which appear in Genesis are to 
be dated not later than the last decades before the exile. These three 
sources maintained their independence until the days of the exile, at 
which time they were brought together into one narrative. These views 
were first suggested by Procksch in his Elohim-queUe (1906). 

In the much-discussed field of historicity, Procksch defends the 
personality of Abraham and Joseph, but is willing to call Isaac, Israel, 
and Jacob tribal personifications. He likewise places himself on the side 
of those who hold that Israel was not a unit before the Conquest, for he 
maintains that only the Rachel tribes went down into Egypt, while the 
Leah tribes remained in Palestine. Moses’ work at a later period 
therefore was that of reintroducing Yahweh, the god of the old original 
group, to the Rachel tribes. 

In the treatment of so many and so various topics as fall within the 
scope of a commentary on Genesis there is abundant opportunity for 
difference of opinion and for the creeping in of error. This commentary 
stands the test of close examination well. The Septuagint is made use 
of in a thoroughly critical way. The difficulty of recovering the original 
Septuagint text is fully recognized and an effort is made to overcome it. 
Here good use is made of the results of the author’s work in his Studien 
zur Geschichte der Septuaginta (1910). A disappointing feature of the 
commentary is the fact that Sievers is followed in his treatment of the 
text of Genesis as poetry. Consequently such prosaic passages as 
5:1-19; 20:1-16, and 50:1-22 are scanned and clauses are not infre¬ 
quently dropped as glosses mainly because they are superfluous to the 
“ metre.” It is interesting to find that, whereas Eerdmans made the E 
document polytheistic, in part upon the basis of the use of the plural 
form D-nb«, Procksch claims strictly monotheistic views for E upon 
the basis of the same word. It would require much more evidence to 
convince us of the monotheism of E. The statement that the custom of 
cutting themselves in the course of the ritual practiced by the prophets of 
Baal was not known among the Hebrews is rather questionable in view of 
the prohibitions of such cutting contained in the law. The derivation 
of Judah from Jah&wadd = “Yahweh has guided” is ingenious and from 
some points of view attractive. But the root wadd is unknown otherwise 
in Hebrew and the formation has no exact parallel; it really involves the 
total loss of the syllable wa. The corresponding formation Jaku- 
wada c yields the form Jehoiadah. But Procksch’s conviction that 
Yahweh antedated Moses in the affection of Israel seems well grounded, 
the Kenite hypothesis to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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The proofreading is good, but in this kind of work slips are inevitable. 
In the second edition, for which we hope, the following corrections should 
be made: p. x, 2d column, 1. 2, read “versio” for “version”; 1. 3, read 
“massoreticus” for “nasoreticus”; 1 . n, read “Winckler” for 
“Winkler”; 1 . 17, read “Inscriptionum” for “Inscriptionem”; p. 10, 
note 31, read “Blayney” for “Blaynay”; p. 51, middle, dele bracket 
before “Nestle”; p. 291, 1 . 8 (from bottom), read “Kadesh-bamea” for 
“Kadesh-Carma”; p. 421, 1 . 2 (from bottom), read “durchdrang” for 
“durchrang”; p. 524, note 2, read “und” for “nud”; p. 423,1. 9 (from 
bottom), read ovpavov for ovpavov. 

J. M. Powis Smith 

University of Chicago 


OXFORD STUDIES IN THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 

The members of Professor Sanday’s seminar in the Synoptic prob¬ 
lem have united in a volume of essays dealing with various aspects 
of the problem. 1 These papers are the outcome of the labors and 
discussions of the seminar, and give interesting evidence of the method, 
range, and freedom of its work under the kindly inspiration of Professor 
Sanday’s leadership. The reviewer’s task is at once embarrassed and 
facilitated by the fact that in the introduction (pp. vii-xxvii) Dr. Sanday 
has himself reviewed the book, discussing each essay with a delightful 
combination of courtesy and candor. Here, even more perhaps than 
in his own essay, Professor Sanday reveals some of his conclusions 
about synoptic matters; he is pleased that Sir John Hawkins urges 
the connection of Q with the Logia of Papias; he doubts whether Mark 
was ever issued without 6:45—8: *6 and chap. 13. Streeter’s conten¬ 
tion that Mark kneto Q Sanday concedes, but with such qualifications 
that it becomes a very shadowy acquaintance, hardly to be distinguished 
from independent tradition of the same facts or sayings. Dr. Sanday’s 
references to the two-document hypothesis are altogether favorable, 
without, however, committing him or his essayists as a group to that 
popular position. Each paper is preceded by a very convenient sum¬ 
mary of its main contents. 

In his own essay Dr. Sanday advances the interesting suggestion 
that as Matthew, Luke, and Acts are in length just about the maximum 
size of a papyrus roll convenient for use, considerations of space may have 

1 Studies in the Synoptic Problem . By Members of the University of Oxford 
(W. Sanday, Sir John Hawkins, B. H. Streeter, W. C. Alien, J. V. Bartlet, W. E. Addis, 
N. P. Williams). Edited by W. Sanday. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911. xxvii+ 
456 pages. 12 s. 6 d. 
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influenced the first and third evangelists in some of their omissions. 
There is less to be said for his major contention that the resemblances 
of Matthew and Luke against Mark in Marcan material are to be 
explained by their use of an improved recension of Mark differing 
somewhat from our rather more original form of that gospel. This 
would require an early re-editing of Mark to provide the improved 
recension in time for use by Matthew, and the currency of this recension, 
as Dr. Sanday admits, in the widely different circles in which Matthew 
and Luke originated, while its failure to leave any trace on the form in 
which Mark itself was handed down is a further difficulty. On the 
other hand, a great many of the resemblances which this theory seeks 
to explain are easily explicable as natural coincidences in rewriting an 
abrupt narrative, and the remainder as ancient corruptions due to 
harmonistic assimilation, a force which must have been very freely 
operative in the second century, especially between the putting-forth 
of the fourfold gospel, and the founding of the Catholic Church. 

Hawkins develops the significant fact of the disuse of Mark in 
Luke 9:51—18:14. He would explain the relative independence which 
characterizes Luke’s passion narratives on the interesting theory that 
Luke as a Christian preacher was himself accustomed to relate these 
matters, and so when he came to write this part of his gospel he naturally 
employed the material he had so often used in preaching. Hawkins 
seems to incline to the older form of the two-document theory, which 
identified the second source with the Logia of Matthew. 

In a very interesting paper on “The Literary Evolution of the 
Gospels,” Streeter urges that Q was written in Palestine to supplement 
an oral tradition as to Jesus’ ministry and passion, Mark in Rome to 
supplement Q, from which it quotes now and then, but only from 
memory, while Luke and Matthew are sub-apostolic and seek to give 
full accounts of the life and teaching of Jesus. Matthew’s aim is to 
give in one convenient volume “a complete account of our Lord’s life, 
a systematic view of his teaching, and a conclusive proof of his messiah- 
ship.” Luke “is writing a biography, avowedly inspired, like a biog¬ 
raphy by a Tacitus or a Plutarch, with that feeling of pietas toward its 
subject which antiquity praised in a historian but which modern 
scholars with difficulty condone” (p. 222). To him Jesus is not primarily 
Messiah but Savior, Healer of soul and body for all the world (p. 224). 
There is force in Streeter’s suggestion that the collected sayings of the 
prophets would naturally supply the first analogies for Christian writers 
upon Jesus, and his words would be the first things to be collected in 
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written form. Yet the primitive interest was less in Jesus as a prophet 
than as a messianic figure, and this consideration perhaps looks in a 
different direction. 

Streeter maintains that Mark used Q in its original form, while 
Matthew knew a developed Q, and Luke a still further development of 
it. Q then proves upon scrutiny to be not one document but three, and 
the two-document hypothesis involves four documents. As to the 
evidence for the use of Q by Mark, we may not assume that the ultimate 
documents of the Synoptic Gospels must be mutually exclusive; indeed, 
the reverse is probable. “If Mark had been lost but Q preserved,” 
reasons Streeter (p. 185), “and we therefore could only reconstruct 
Mark by taking all the common matter of Matthew and Luke and 
deducting that belonging to Q . . . . only those passages of Mark 
which both Matthew and Luke reproduce could have been identified as 
belonging to it. But these only amount to about two-thirds of Mark.” 
He goes on to argue that Q was probably longer than the non-Marcan 
material common to Matthew and Luke. But his hypothesis suggests 
another. If both Mark and Q had been lost, would not the same critical 
method which now gives us a two-document theory have given us a 
one-document hypothesis ? Streeter’s view that the Great Interpolation 
(Luke 9:51—18:14) is mainly an extract from Q certainly looks in the 
right direction; for if the evangelist himself wrought Q and the parables 
together into this Perean section of his gospel, why does he in it so 
consistently abstain from the use of Mark ? 

Bartlet puts forth the interesting but unconvincing theory that all 
Luke’s non-Marcan material came to his hand already combined into 
one source. That is, the primitive Q, which included the Logia, had 
taken on such accretions before it reached Luke that he could gather 
from it all he has that Mark did not supply. One may hesitate at so 
bold a theory, and yet be disposed to share Bartlet’s dissatisfaction with 
the current two-document position, and, at least as regards the Perean 
section, his view that material used by Matthew had sustained con¬ 
siderable accretions before coming to the attention of Luke. 

Other suggestive views are advanced in the volume, which makes 
many useful contributions to synoptic study. The diversity of the views 
represented shows how far the problem still is from a generally accept¬ 
able solution. On the whole, the volume leaves the impression that the 
two-document hypothesis is breaking down, and giving way even in 
the hands of its own advocates to a less rigorous, more historical solution. 

Edgar J. Goodsfeed. 

University or Chicago 
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many in recent years, and Bruno Bauer, who in the last century argued 
the negative position in quite as comprehensive a manner as have any 
of its exponents in modem times, is not even mentioned. But W. B. 
Smith, whose skepticism is made the chief point of attack, is disposed 
of in summary fashion. His “fantastic edifice” and “shallow argu¬ 
ments” are refuted not in detail, but by referring to Paul's letters where 
ample evidence is found for belief in Jesus' historicity. And Smith’s 
supposition that the data of these epistles are not genuine is declared 
to be “folly,” “scientific bad-behaviour.” 

Lectures II-IV deal with the figure of the historical Jesus as portrayed 
by such so-called “liberal” theologians as Hamack, H. J. Holtzmann, 
O. Holtzmann, Baldensperger, J. Weiss, jUlicher, Weinel, Heitmiiller, 
and others of like opinion. The results of their work are declared to be 
untenable, for the alleged reason that they are prejudiced against recog¬ 
nizing sufficiently the supernatural element in Jesus' personality. This 
bias “interferes with an impartial opinion on the question as to the 
date of the gospels”; it is this also which leads to the preference for 
Mark’s rather than John’s chronology; it is this which forces scholars 
to deny Johannine authorship to the Fourth Gospel and to make asser- 
tions regarding the sources, which can be regarded only as “mistakes of 
learned sagacity”; it is this which compels critics to assume that the 
first appearance of the risen Jesus was in Galilee rather than in Jerusalem; 
in short, it is this prejudice which prevents these scholars from “rising 
above arbitrary results because they cannot make any use of the Jesus 
of the Gospels and do not have, all in all, another standard for eliminat¬ 
ing what they consider not genuine than their individual taste.” But 
“for a man whose judgments are unbiased” John's is the one truly 
apostolic gospel, and the representation in it as elsewhere that Jesus 
was a supernatural person is to be accepted as true to fact. Thus 
Loofs disposes of the modem “liberal” interpretation of Jesus. 

In other words, when historical research seeks to understand the 
life of Jesus in normal human relationships, it is undertaking an impos¬ 
sible task, in Loofs’s opinion. He concedes that historical science of 
itself cannot deal with supernatural entities, hence it can delineate only 
the human side of Jesus’ career. Where it fails, then, is in not recogniz¬ 
ing that there was another element in Jesus’ constitution, which is not 
amenable to the laws of historical science. This is the point at which 
Loofs and the “liberals” whom he is criticizing come to a sharp parting 
of the ways. They ask for substantial historical evidence in support 
of the traditional notion regrading Jesus’ supernatural character. He, 
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on the other hand, asserts that they have no right to demand this 
evidence; the recognition of Jesus’ uniqueness is a matter of faith, and 
so belongs in a sphere which is perfectly inaccessible to science. But 
on what basis does faith rest ? If it does not proceed from some sub¬ 
stantial data, is it not practically synonymous with superstition ? This 
point is recognized, and a basis for faith is found (1) in Jesus’ own words, 

(2) in the primitive Christian community’s belief about Jesus, and 

(3) in the belief of succeeding generations. The first of these points 
is admittedly a weak one logically, since “it is impossible to prove by 
any single saying of Jesus that his own words bear evidence that his life 
was not purely human. Only the general impression of the words of 

Jesus can be used.But what the single words cannot achieve 

that is achieved by the whole.” This is a doubtful line of reasoning, 
so far as logical validity is concerned. It is easy, however, to determine 
what the early community and its successors thought and felt about 
Jesus; but the crucial problem here is: Does this evidence prove the 
author’s contention? He believes that it does, and all who disagree 
with this conclusion seem to him to be the victims of a blind prejudice. 
He fails to appreciate his opponents’ main point, viz., that we must ask 
not only what Christians from earliest times have believed, or even 
what Jesus himself thought of his own person, but whether their belief 
rested upon substantial data. Does the existence of their belief prove 
the reality of the thing believed ? Loofs says in substance that it does, 
while his opponents hold that primitive Christology is no more immune 
from critical investigation than is the primitive Christian’s cosmology. 
This problem is too real and important to be denied its rights and 
dismissed as simply the result of bias and prejudice on the part of 
certain interpreters. 

In estimating the religious significance of Jesus (Lectures V and VI) 
the author rejects the terminology of the ancient creeds on the ground 
that (1) it is logically untenable, (2) it does not agree with the New 
Testament, (3) it was influenced by antiquated conceptions of Greek 
philosophy. Instead of devising new formulas to take the place of the 
old ones which endeavored to explain how Jesus was what he was believed 
to be, Loofs is content to use terms which merely affirm what Jesus was, 
and in this he retains substantially the content of ancient doctrine. 
But he says the question how must remain a mystery—“it would be 
attempting impossible things if we tried to understand the historical 
person of Christ.” 

The value of this volume lies in the apologetic rather than the 
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historical field. It is an attempt to conserve Jesus’ religious value for 
readers who have become acquainted with historical research, but who 
feel that Jesus will lose his worth for them if they consistently apply 
scientific methods of investigation in their study of Jesus’ historical 
personality. For a student who finds himself compelled to abandon 
Loofs’ halting attitude because it is felt to be unworthy of true scholar¬ 
ship, and so ultimately subversive of faith, and who still wishes an 
adequate estimate of Jesus’ religious worth, the present book has no 
message. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University of Chicago 


TWO RECENT CHURCH HISTORY MONOGRAPHS 

In more or less close connection with the Handbuch der Kirchengt- 
schichte , edited by Gustav Krueger, there have appeared recently two 
small books. The first of these, by Gerhard Loeschke, 1 contains two 
studies, only the latter of which was first designed to form a part of 
the church history just mentioned. The first study concerns itself 
with the importance, or lack of importance, of the gospel in the develop¬ 
ment of the early Christian communities. Its thesis is that the teachings 
of the gospel, as set forth in the New Testament canon, were of relatively 
slight importance in the development of the Christian group life until 
well on into the third century. Of much greater importance in shaping 
its standards of conduct were, in the author’s opinion, the ideals and 
practices of the Hellenistic-Jewish society of the Empire. In his eyes 
the church was not built upon the ground of the gospel, but rather 
“grew up out of the Hellenistic-Jewish synagogue. For the cult this 
is obviously true; for the constitution this is also at present widely 
recognized; for belief, morality, and piety the case is essentially no 
different.” This study occupies the first eleven pages of the book; 
the remaining space is devoted to the sketch entitled “Quellenkunde 
der alten Kirchengeschichte.” 

In this study the task set himself by the author was never completed 
since he was interrupted by death. As they stand, the pages give an 
interesting sketch of the source material for the history of the church 
from its origin down into the sixth century. Besides describing the 
various classes of material and estimating their value, the author indicates 
here and there a body of source material that from one point of view or 

1 Zwei Kirckengeschichtliche Entwiirfe. Von Gerhard Loeschke. Ttlbingen: 
Mohr, 1913. 78 pages. 
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another has been, in his opinion, insufficiently worked, for example, the 
writings of Augustine for the development of the cult and for the growth 
of saint worship. The author makes no systematic attempt to give 
bibliographical information, although there is much of it scattered 
through the essay. There is, however, strikingly little emphasis laid on 
the writing of church history. Considering that this work, as originally 
planned according to the announcement, was to deal with the history 
of the writing of church history, this is a rather curious fact. 

While Loeschke’s work grew out of Krueger's Kirchengeschichte , its 
relationship to that work is not as intimate as is that of the other book 
to which reference has already been made. This book 1 is the index 
volume which brings to completion this excellent manual of church his¬ 
tory. This closing part of Krueger's Kirchengeschichte calls for remark 
in at least two regards. In the first place it is an analytical index such 
as we have long been used to in scholarly works published in America but 
which have been slow to make their appearance in books published on 
the Continent. In the second place, it brings the bibliographical infor¬ 
mation on all subjects in Krueger’s manual down to the same point, 
approximately through 1912, since the preface is not dated until March, 
1913. The editor, Professor Krueger, is certainly to be congratulated 
on the thorough manner in which this first edition of his manual has 
been executed. 

Curtis H. Walker 

University or Chicago 


THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIANITY* 

For the modem man, as Professor Royce sees the matter, Chris¬ 
tianity has become a “problem.” Its current forms of expression 
bear so conspicuously the traits of outgrown habits of thought and of 
action that there is grave danger that it may fail to commend itself to 
those whose primary concern is the future welfare of humanity. More¬ 
over, as the pressure of modem interests has become more and more 
insistent, the rigidity of orthodoxy has forced those who desire to do 
justice to the needs of our age to engage in a strife for freedom from the 

1 Register nock Anteitung und unter Beikilfe des Herausgebers bearbeitetVon August 
DeQ. (Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Heraus. von Gustav Krueger) Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1913. iii+137 pages. M. 3. 

* The Problem of Christianity. Lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute in 
Boston, and at Manchester College, Oxford. By Josiah Royce. Vol. I: “The 
Christian Doctrine of Life.” VoL II: “The Real World and the Christian Ideas.” 
New York: Macmillan, 1913. xlvi+425, and 442 pages. $3.50. 
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authority of the church, and thus to suggest a churchless religion as 
the type best suited to the future. Professor Royce believes that the 
antithesis which is thus commonly presented is false both to the essential 
traits of historical Christianity and to the rational needs of modern 
men; for he feels assured that the fundamentals of Christianity are both 
rationally defensible and religiously necessary. In the lectures pub¬ 
lished in the two volumes before us, he attempts to analyze the “prob¬ 
lem” of Christianity in the hope of finding a solution different from that 
proposed by either the traditionalist or the rationalist. He proposes, 
first, to ask what Christianity really is, when we seek its actual spiritual 
nature as that nature is disclosed in its history. This inquiry fills the 
first of the two volumes. In the second place, he undertakes to dis¬ 
cover just what sort of a universe we actually are living in; and then 
to inquire whether the fundamental ideas of Christianity are in harmony 
with the fundamental principles of reality as disclosed by philosophical 
investigation. If this last question can be answered in the affirmative, 
men who are alienated from the control of ecdesiastidsm may still 
remain Christians, not because of any alleged supernatural origin 
of Christianity, but simply because Christianity furnishes an adequate 
doctrine of life; and cultured minds may be led to a more sympathetic 
attitude toward the great doctrines of traditional Christianity, when 
they see the fundamental truths underlying these doctrines. In this 
endeavor, Professor Royce studies Christianity, “not as the one true 
faith to be taught, and not as an outworn tradition to be treated with 
an enlightened indifference, but as a central, as an intensely interesting 
life-problem of humanity.” After discovering the central traits of this 
problem, and the solutions offered by Christianity, we can then ask how 
the modem man—who is simply the man who learns from all that history 
has taught—stands related to the Christian ideas. 

The first task is to ascertain what Christianity really is. In con¬ 
trast to a widely prevalent method, which seeks to discover the essence 
of Christianity by a study of the authentic teachings of Jesus, Professor 
Royce turns to the doctrines of Paul as his main source. He says: 

I have a right to decline, and I actually do decline to express any opinion 
as to any details about the person and life of the founder. For such an opinion 
the historical evidences are lacking, although it seems to me natural to suppose 
that the sayings and the parables which tradition attributed to the founder 
were the work of some single author, concerning whose life we probably possess 
some actually correct reports. On the other hand, regarding the essence of 
the Christianity of the Pauline churches and concerning the actual life of those 
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churches, we possess, in the Pauline epistles, information which is priceless, 
which reveals to us the religion of loyalty in its classic and universal form, 
and which involves the Christian ideas expounded, in my own poor way, in 
what here follows [p. xxviii]. 

In other words, the Christianity in which Professor Royce is inter¬ 
ested is the actual religion of the community into which Paul entered 
and in which he did his work, rather than the system of doctrine which 
might be deduced from the teachings of Jesus. He feels that Jesus 
never intended his words to be a final and all-sufficient expression of 
Christianity; and he notes that the Christianity which men have loved, 
and by which they have been saved, has never been merely the doctrine 
which Jesus taught, but has been rather an interpretation of the signifi¬ 
cance of the person of Christ working with power through the church 
calling itself by his name. 

The inquiry prosecuted in the first volume, interesting and suggestive 
as it is, is seriously defective in exactness of method. For although 
Professor Royce constantly cites Paul as the “classic” expounder of 
Christianity, he continually interweaves into his interpretation of Paul 
considerations drawn from his own conception of the essentials of a 
“religion of loyalty.” One is never sure just what is being discussed— 
whether Paul’s actual doctrine, or the “problem” which Paul was 
attacking, or the “essence” of Christianity, or the “problem” of 
the modem man, or the traits of Royce’s religion of loyalty. The 
discussion is, to be sure, edifying, and it suggests certain interesting 
parallels between modem social mysticism and the Pauline doctrine of 
the church. But it is lacking in that precision of historical inquiry 
which alone can give one confidence that Christianity is being expounded. 

The basal ideas of Christianity Royce finds to be three in number. 
The first is the idea of the universal community. The second is the 
moral burden of the individual, i.e., his inherent need of salvation and 
his inability to save himself. The third is the doctrine of atonement. 

The idea of the universal community—an idea which Professor 
Royce finds expressed in Paul’s doctrine of the church—is the most 
fundamental of the three ideas; for it involves the social philosophy by 
means of which Professor Royce escapes from the dilemmas of an indi¬ 
vidualistic philosophy. A community has a real entity; and the indi¬ 
vidual discovers a new and deeper life when in the spirit of loyalty he 
devotes himself to the community. Now, for Paul, the community 
of which the individual Christian was a member was the “body of 
Christ.” That peculiar “spirit” which gives to any social body its 
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distinctive character is in the case of the Christian church identified 
with the indwelling Christ. Thus the church has as real a soul as has 
any person. Membership in the church means a definite relationship 
to Christ who is the soul and substance of the community. To be a 
Christian thus practically means a devotion to the Christ of the church, 
which takes practical expression in loyalty to the divinely inspired 
community. Thus Paulinism to all intents and purposes turns out to 
be identical with the religion of loyalty which Professor Royce so elo¬ 
quently expounded in an earlier work. There is little attempt to 
identify the Christ of the church with the historical Jesus; but there is 
a great deal of insistence on the “spirit of the community” as a real 
entity. Indeed, in expounding certain sayings attributed to Christ in 
the Fourth Gospel, Professor Royce pictures “the spirit of the com¬ 
munity” giving peace and comfort to the individuals. Quoting from 
the prayer of Jesus, “Holy Father, keep them in thy name which 
thou hast given me, that they may be one even as we are one,” Royce 
says: “These are explicitly the words of the spirit of the universal 
community, whom mortal eyes no longer see.” The mysticism of the 
Fourth Gospel, thus socially interpreted, moves him to the declaration: 
“The Fourth Gospel tells us the essential ideas both of Christianity 
and of the Christian realm of grace more fully than do the parables, 
unless you choose to read the parables as the voice of the Spirit of the 
church” (p. 213). 

The second of the great ideas—that of the moral burden of the 
individual—is likewise developed in terms of social relationships. The 
ideal community calls for absolute loyalty. But the individual finds 
himself unwilling to make the sacrifices essential to such loyalty. Thus 
we face the universal fact of “the original sin of social contentiousness,” 
“the original sin of our social nature,” “the original sin of the self-will” 
(pp. 144, 152, 157). Because of this innate tendency toward anti-social 
behavior, individuals act treacherously toward the community. And 
such acts of a traitor are irrevocable in their consequences. Thus every 
individual stands condemned. All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of loyalty. Salvation becomes a necessity; and the traitor cannot 
save himself. 

Atonement is the third of the great ideas of Christianity. The 
traitor by his selfish deeds has injured the community. Just because 
the treason has been wrought, disorganization has been created. Even 
if the traitor repent, the harm done to the community is not undone 
by such repentence. Penalty administered to the sinner does not 
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reach the social wrong. “Forgiveness does not wash out a word of 
the record that the moving finger of treason has written.” The only 
sort of triumph over treason must be “accomplished by the community, 
or on behalf of the community by some steadfastly loyal servant who 
acts, so to speak, as the incarnation of the very spirit of the community 
itself.” Such a “faithful and suffering servant” may so identify him- 
self with the shattered community and so loyally work under the con¬ 
ditions wrought by treason as to make a new world “better than it was 
before the blow of treason fell.” It is this kind of atonement which 
Christianity has expressed in its doctrine of the work of Christ. 

Here, then, are the three fundamental ideas of Christianity, which, 
when put together, make up the essentials of a religion of loyalty. 
These ideas, when expounded in their social significance, commend 
themselves to the “modem mind” even when it finds difficulty with the 
existing institutions and formal creeds of Christianity. Indeed “if 
the future of Christianity depended upon its institutions rather than 
upon its ideas, the result of the changes that lie before us would be 
doubtful. But our study of the Christian ideas has shown that the 
deepest strength of this religion lies precisely in these ideas themselves” 
(p. 396). Christianity, unlike Buddhism, provides a social program of 
salvation, and is thus adapted to the needs of the social evolution through 
which we are passing. Such an interpretation of the nature of Chris¬ 
tianity will deliver us from the misguided men who are trying to compel 
a choice between authoritatively established institutions and non- 
Christian ethical endeavors. “ Christianity not only is a religion founded 
upon the idea of the divine community—the Church—but also is a 
religion whose human founder was rather the community itself, acting 
as a spiritual unity—than it was any individual man whatever” (p. 417). 
The man Jesus, indeed, gave a vital impulse to religion, but it was the 
Christ-Spirit of the community which was the real creator of Christianity. 

The second volume, important as it is in the development of Pro¬ 
fessor Royce’s metaphysical position, must here be dealt with very 
briefly. The author’s main effort is to give to the social philosophy 
which underlies his interpretation of Christianity a metaphysical sig¬ 
nificance, so that he may say that the ideas of Christianity not only 
“work” pragmatically, but that they are also “true” as an interpreta¬ 
tion of the real world. He constantly sets his position off against that 
which he attributes to the pragmatists; but he seems to be unaware that 
at least some pragmatists proceed on the basis of a social psychology no 
less emphatic than his own. Pragmatism, as he describes it, is always 
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an individualism which so easily runs into shallow time-serving in its 
ethics and philosophy that its refutation is easy. As over against this 
type of doctrine, which goes glibly around with its “ concept-credits,’* try¬ 
ing to “cash” them in terms of good practical percepts, Royce elaborates 
an epistemology which takes account of certain logical conditions which 
he believes the pragmatists to have overlooked. He declares that our 
whole life consists in “interpretation” rather than in forming percepts 
and concepts. But interpretation involves a triadic process which 
presupposes social reality. When we find the most perfect interpre¬ 
tation, we are closest to reality. Great geniuses furnish us with such 
transcendently great interpretations, and thereby enrich our life and 
give us new worlds in which to live. But the interpretations of these 
seers is inexplicable except on the hypothesis that the universe as a 
whole is engaged in the work of interpreting itself to men. The universe 
is thus best understood in terms of a social community, where the one 
and the many both come to their rights. The “spirit of the com¬ 
munity” lifts the members out of their petty individualistic limitations 
and gives to them the sense of oneness in the community spirit. 

Thus the parallel between the ideas of Christianity and the real 
world is apparent. Christianity is essentially a community, in which 
the divine Spirit is working for the salvation of men. The real world 
discloses its inner significance only in the social realm of interpretation. 
If the modern man wills to live in loyalty to social reality, if he wills 
to assume toward the universe a social attitude which expects the 
universe to interpret itself, and if he finds salvation through loyalty 
to the “community of interpretation,” he is in his own way experiencing 
the sense of religious unity which early Christianity found in its doctrine 
of the church as the body of Christ. This emphasis on the will enables 
Professor Royce to refer to his position as “absolute voluntarism.” 

Finally comes the task of distinguishing between the historical and 
the “essential” in Christianity. The picture is drawn of a Pauline 
Christian, who, after a sleep of centuries, comes back to consciousness in 
our day. What would he now find in common with the ideas which he 
had deemed so essential in the first century ? The eschatological hope 
which was so real and so necessary has vanished. The Pauline universe 
with its spirits and demons has yielded to the modem cosmos of law 
and order. The miracles and the speaking with tongues and the heal¬ 
ings which were signs par excellence of the Spirit’s presence are now 
generally discredited. The Pauline doctrine of the work of Christ is 
now seen to be couched in rabbinic terms which have lost their sig- 
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nificance for us. What, then, is there in common between a Pauline 
Christian and a modern Christian? To this query Professor Royce 
replies that one “will be in genuine touch both with the perfectly his¬ 
torical Christianity of Paul, and with the deepest meaning of the whole 
of Christian history, so long as he is still able to say, ‘The divine spirit 
dwells in the church, and thereby redeems mankind. 1 ” To the re¬ 
awakened Pauline Christian, Royce would say: “Our doctrine of the 
world as a community, of the social life of the universe endlessly reveal¬ 
ing the divine—never wholly at one time, but in the world's process— 
expresses in the form of the metaphysics of the community what you 
grasped at through an intuition of faith" (p. 377). 

In reply to those who protest that such a generalizing of Christian 
ideas really cuts one loose from historical Christianity, Professor Royce 
declares that names are not of much account. He cares little whether 
one calls him a Christian or not. But he is sure that this social mysti¬ 
cism furnishes the real dynamic of religion, and that it alone furnishes 
an escape from the dreadful dilemma: either an unchanging authorita¬ 
tive form of Christianity, or no Christianity at all. He frankly admits 
that his position compels the abandonment of the traditional Christology; 
for it involves a supreme trust in the ever-living divine Spirit rather than 
an appeal to the final authority of a unique historical God-man. “The 
name of Christ has always been, for the Christian believers, the symbol 
for the Spirit in whom the faithful—that is to say, the loyal—always 
are and have been one" (p. 426). “What is practically necessary is 
therefore this: Let your Christology be the practical acknowledgment 
of the spirit of the universal and beloved community. This is the 
sufficient and practical faith" (p. 428). 

It is no new thing to have Christianity equated with an idealistic 
philosophy, so as to make it more acceptable to “modern men." The 
significance of Professor Royce's interpretation is to be found in the 
large place which he gives to social, volitional interests. Instead of be¬ 
ginning with an “Absolute," whose timeless ideas are somehow worked 
out through the time-process, he begins with the fact of the social 
character of our experience. The individual person is thus spiritually 
related to a reality bigger than himself; and loyalty to social ideals 
means an actual enlargement and enrichment of life. There is much in 
this exposition of religion with which many pragmatists would entirely 
agree. It is only when we come to the metaphysical interpretation of the 
social “alter" that Professor Royce departs widely from the pragmatist 
pathway. By assigning superhuman reality to the community spirit, 
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and by declaring that the real world is in essence community spirit, he 
makes possible the identification of his object of religious loyalty with 
the object of Christian worship. Nevertheless, the substitution of the 
“spirit of the community” for the traditional conception of Christ as 
the unique founder of Christianity involves significant consequences. 
Loyalty to the community implies an active participation in the making 
of the community, and thus lends to religion an active aspect in the 
place of the more passive dependence on the grace of God which char¬ 
acterizes the Christianity of the creeds. Thus in spite of the generous 
allegory which enables Professor Royce to appeal to Paul, and so to sug¬ 
gest a real continuity between the Christianity of the first century and 
that of the twentieth, the actual content of the new religion of loyalty 
is such as to compel us to abandon the conception of Christianity as 
something specifically furnished to mankind by the unique advent of 
Christ. It is rather a social creation, and is therefore always subject 
to the vicissitudes of social evolution. Mankind, in loyalty to the great 
community ideal, must continually create the “spirit of the commun¬ 
ity.” The object of worship is the immanent “ spirit of the community,” 
whose work is inspirational and co-operative rather than finally authori¬ 
tative. By assigning to this immanent spirit a superhuman reality, 
Professor Royce is enabled to identify it with the ultimate cosmic 
principle, and thus give to his religion of loyalty a cosmic-religious 
significance. But in the practical workings of religion, the content of 
worship and of activity will be directed to the social life which we as 
individuals share. Christianity has in this sense been humanized, even 
though the object of worship be defined in superhuman terms. The 
term “absolute pragmatism,” which Professor Royce himself uses, is 
not inappropriate. 

Thus the “problem” of Christianity is stated: Shall it frankly 
become the religion of a never-ending social evolution ? Shall it declare 
its sources to have been social rather than individual ? Shall we acknowl¬ 
edge other creators of its essence besides Jesus ? Professor Royce might 
have made use of some of the results of recent historical study of the 
origins of Christianity to reinforce his position. His dear exposition 
of the wider sodal conception of Christianity will help to define the 
issue, even though his attempt to discover in Paul the essentials of the 
modernist position is somewhat confusing. And if his fundamental 
contention as to the social nature of Christianity be correct, there is no 
reason why Professor Royce, in so far as he embodies the social ideals 
of our day, should not claim the right to help determine what Christianity 
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is for modem men. In any case, his discussion will disclose to all readers 
the fact that there is more dynamic in the modem religious situation 
than is sometimes admitted. To have a philosopher concern himself 
so deeply with the problem of Christianity is an encouraging symptom. 

Gerald Birney Smith 

University oy Chicago 


SOCIAL IDEALISM AND THE CHANGING THEOLOGY 

Writings upon theological method and point of view are still very 
much in place. It is true that we have today a theology that is pretty 
thoroughly modernized, in the sense of being freed from sharp contra¬ 
dictions with the scientific and ethical spirit of our time. But a theology 
which itself shall take a vigorous constructive part in the shaping of 
modem life is only beginning to be worked out. A number of principles 
which doubtless will contribute to this result are already in common use. 
But there is need of a decisive central emphasis, in harmony with what 
is central in the thought of the present as a whole, which shall give these 
principles coherence, and shall enable theology to bring its resources 
more powerfully to bear upon modem needs. 

In the Nathaniel William Taylor Lectures for 1912, given at Yale 
and now published, Professor Gerald B. Smith makes a valuable contri¬ 
bution to theological method and point of view. 1 His work gives 
theology the needed central emphasis. It points the way to what may 
prove an American school or type of theology, which shall be a distinct 
contribution to theological thought as a whole. For, if that which he 
makes central be truly such, German theology working with a state 
church, and English theology with its strongly apologetic tone, are 
hardly as free to develop its consequences as should be the religious 
thinkers in this country. 

That which Professor Smith makes central in theology is the ethical 
and social point of view. He sees in our present modem theology the 
danger of a too exclusive intellectualism, which is a not unnatural 
consequence of the triumph of biblical criticism, but which makes it 
somewhat remote from the urgent social questions of the day. The 
avoidance of this danger of intellectualism he would not seek through 
mysticism, for that would be too esoteric and non-social. Still less 

1 Social Idealism and the Changing Theology: A Study of the Ethical Aspects of 
Christian Doctrine . By Gerald Birney Smith. New York: Macmillan, 1913. xsdii-f* 
251 pages. $1.25 net. 
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would he find it in any form of return to authority; that is not the 
method suited to an age which is facing toward the future rather than 
toward the past. The salvation from intellectualism, with its remote¬ 
ness from social problems, must be found for theology in the ethical 
character of Christianity. 

So far the position of Professor Smith is not different from that of the 
Ritschlian theology. But, in addition, he makes a new diagnosis of the 
theological situation. The old theology is inadequate, not simply 
because of lack of harmony with modem science or modem metaphysical 
principles, but also because of a similar lack of harmony with modem 
ethics. Like the Ritschlians, Professor Smith would construct theology 
from the point of view of ethics, but he goes beyond them in recognizing 
that the ethics from which one should work is itself developing, and 
that upon this ethical development the Christian spirit should have 
a shaping influence. 

The point of view to which our present theology has hardly yet 
attained is the recognition that it must share, not only in an intellectual, 
but also in an ethical, reconstruction. The failure to recognize this has 
been a source of weakness, as over against the old theology. The 
strength of the old theology Professor Smith finds to consist largely in 
the fact that it seems to the lay mind to have superior moral power. 
Loyalty to a definite body of doctrine seems to have more moral worth 
than the critical attitude of mind. Until this impression is removed, 
our new theology, in spite of its modernness, will lack religious con¬ 
vincing power. On the other hand, in non-churchly circles there has 
appeared to be more moral heroism in reacting against the theological 
point of view, in favor of the scientific spirit and of aggressive social 
work. Hence, until theology appreciates the ethical reconstruction 
which is going on, it cannot serve either churchly or non-churchly circles 
with full power. 

Here comes in the new diagnosis of the theological situation which 
Professor Smith makes. The old theology was shaped on the basis of 
aristocratic ethics. The modem world is working more and more on 
the basis of democratic ethics. So long as people remain at the point of 
view of aristocratic ethics, the old theology will seem better. So far as 
people are thinking in terms of democratic ethics, a theology which is on 
the old ethical basis, however modem in other respects, will seem remote 
and unreal. This fundamental discrepancy, therefore, between the 
ethical attitude which has dominated theology and that which charac¬ 
terizes the new age must be overcome. 
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Professor Smith first shows why aristocratic ethics should have been 
formative in Christian theology. That theology was framed in a decadent 
age. The religious ideal which it interpreted was of necessity other¬ 
worldly. Moreover, because of the catastrophic view of history, the attain¬ 
ment of this ideal could not come about through social development. Thus 
the ideal remained disconnected with social institutions. The moral value 
of this ideal was very high, but it led to “fraternity ethics” or “church 
ethics.” Further, in harmony with these conceptions, the conditions of 
personal salvation became largely sacramental. Indeed, in a decadent 
age, the doorway of hope is most effectually opened by an other-worldly 
salvation secured through supernatural means. But this separatist, 
aristocratic ideal and these sacramental means of salvation required 
ecclesiastical control. The control must extend to doctrine, and hence 
the method of theology became the method of authority. But this 
authority-method, which was the outgrowth of other-worldly ideals, was 
also their best support. In the Middle Ages men turned back to the 
past for their sole effective inspiration—whether in philosophy, science, 
art, or religion. Culture consisted in imparting and appropriating 
systems of ideas long ago wrought out. Thus the method of authority 
was the natural one, and, combined with aristocratic ethical ideas, it 
met the existing social needs with great power. 

But, as the author shows, ecclesiastical ethics became discredited. 
Reasons for this he finds in the secular theory of industry which devel¬ 
oped; in the secularizing of politics and rise of democracy; in the new 
legal status of the church as a voluntary organization, which tended to 
break down authority; and in the secularizing of modem scholarship, 
which developed a hostility between science and theology. Out of these 
and other causes there arose an ethics which was both democratic and 
secular. At this point, however, the author notes signs of maladjust¬ 
ment. This secular ethics was too individualistic, and its standards 
proved too unrelated to the rest of life. We have come to see that 
ethics itself must develop in relation to human needs. But here opens a 
new opportunity for theology. If ethical standards themselves become 
fluid, there is a call for such guidance as religion and theology can give, 
provided they too hold themselves in relation to human needs. Finally, 
the discrediting of ecclesiastical ethics has resulted from the historical 
method of studying religion. This has undermined the authority- 
method as such, and is steadily transferring our confidence to the 
empirical method in theology. 

What then is the task of a theology which has the point of view of 
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democratic ethics and the empirical method? Professor Smith shows 
that this task, in one of its most important phases, consists in “ bringing 
to light the latent religious values of those aspects of modem life which 
hold us so strongly in their grasp, but which we have not been accus¬ 
tomed to interpret in a religious way.” There is much in the modem 
world, as he shows, to challenge us to this task. The conception of evolu¬ 
tion as the fundamental principle in history furnishes such a challenge. 
It calls for the giving-up of the other-worldly emphasis in our thought. 
It forbids us to be content with regenerating individuals, while leaving 
untouched the conditions which caused their downfall. Another 
challenge comes from the new scientific control of the conditions of life. 
In this connection the author brings out one of the most valuable special 
points of his discussion. He shows that sanitary and medical science 
requires a new doctrine of evil on the part of Christianity. Whereas 
formerly a pestilence was regarded as an act of God, now it is known to 
be due to a lack of sanitary precautions. The religious attitude, accord¬ 
ing to the former view, was acquiescence. According to the present view, 
it must be energetic and scientific action. In other words, we must put 
a religious interpretation upon our scientific ideal. If we do not, that 
ideal will become a formidable rival of the church. The same must be 
true of social science. Its moral and religious meaning must be recog¬ 
nized. The scientific control of social conditions should be related 
definitely to the religious life. Likewise a new moral and religious 
valuation should be placed upon the physical conditions of life, upon the 
producing of wealth and the securing of its benefits as widely as possible 
among mankind. Shall the religion of the future be Christianity? 
That depends upon its ability to trust the larger future instead of being 
bound literally to the past; upon its willingness to use the resources of 
nature and science toward realizing that larger future; upon its renewal 
of the forward-looking eagerness and moral passion of the Hebrew 
prophets and Christian missionaries, thereby proving its claim to spiritual 
leadership. 

Professor Smith’s discussion culminates in a position which has 
already met with a good degree of acceptance—the ethical basis of 
religious assurance, and the consequent ethical transformation of / 
theology. But here, too, he demands a new consistency in the use of 
ethical principles and in a wider application of them. We must put 
religious faith in the scientific attitude of mind. We need to recognize 
that the scientific method has a “steadying power,” and imparts an eager 
courage, which more than offset in moral value the old loyalty to fixed 
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doctrines. Temporizing attitudes and special pleading should be given 
up. We should cease to maintain that the newer positions are “not 
essentially different” from the old, or that “rightly interpreted” the 
Scriptures or the creeds will yield truths of modem science or meta¬ 
physics. The author arraigns even that theology of today which is 
pretty thoroughly empirical and ethical but which still speaks as if its 
ideal were other-worldly, its results externally authoritative, its basis 
more or less miraculous. In contrast to such confusing attitudes, he 
calls upon theology to recognize that the Bible gives a changing theology 
for the changing needs of men, that divinity should be defined in terms 
of religious experience—and terms compatible with democratic ethics— 
that God is the immanent co-worker, toiling with his children, and that 
salvation is a process of co-operation with God. 

The book as a whole is itself an admirable example of the historical 
method in systematic theology; and with its new diagnosis of the 
theological situation, its ethical valuation of scientific method, its 
recognition of development in ethics and the consequent need of religious 
guidance, and its full adoption of the empirical method and of the ethical 
and social point of view, it cannot fail to be of great service to all readers 
who are seeking a more adequate basis for constructive theological 
thinkin g. 

Accompanying the reconstruction of theology from the social point 
of view there must be a reshaping of spiritual life from the same stand¬ 
point. In his Spiritual Culture and Social Service Dr. Charles S. Mac- 
farland addresses himself to this task. 1 The central idea of his work 
appears in the question: “ Shall we make our economic order the expres¬ 
sion of our moral and spiritual principles and shall we make our moral 
and spiritual life the ideal and the end of that economic order ?” Believ¬ 
ing that this should be done, he lays the responsibility for its accom¬ 
plishment upon the church. “The Christian church has the threefold 
vocation of conscience, interpreter, and guide of all social movements.” 

The book is made up of a series of sermons and addresses, and so 
does not present the progressively organized thought of a single piece of 
work. But it is well unified in spirit and point of view, and it is written 
in a clear, direct, effective style. In the first section the author under¬ 
takes an interpretation of the spirit of Jesus. He feels that Christ is 
too commonly presented in speculative terms. “In our emphasis upon 
these things we have failed to picture Jesus adequately in terms of moral 

1 Spiritual Culture and Social Service . By Charles S. Macfarland. New York: 
Revell, 1912. 222 pages. $1.00 net. 
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power.” Accordingly he sets himself “simply to portray the Master as 
the living historic example for human life and service.” 

The second section presents the ideal of “Social Redemption.” 
Here the author lays emphasis equally upon spiritual culture as being 
indispensable for social redemption, and upon effort for social redemption 
as the necessary expression of true spiritual culture. Likewise in the 
third section, dealing with “The Culture of Self,” stress is evenly laid 
upon the reciprocal relation between self-giving and self-development— 
upon “the upward look and the downward reach.” 

It is of much significance that a book with so positive a social point 
of view, and one at the same time so well-balanced in expression, should 
come from the secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 

Another work with a reconstructive purpose is The Science of Spiritual 
Life by Dr. Marshall P. Tailing. 1 The title, and still more the subtitle, 
would lead one to expect a direct study of religious experience with 
empirical methods. As a matter of fact, and as the preface explains, the 
author “attempts the reconstruction of theology in accord with the 
principles of science,” and for the most part follows the ordinary theo¬ 
logical topics. 

The special constructive principle of the book is the idea of a pro¬ 
gressive physical and social order in which God is manifested as present 
creative activity. This principle is effectively applied in several chap¬ 
ters—for example, in that entitled “Man’s Part in God’s Purpose.” 
Here man is presented as a co-worker with God. He is an active factor 
in the “super-organic evolution” which human society exemplifies. 
Man’s mechanical invention has moral and religious significance. His 
missionary enterprise has definite evolutionary value. “God has 
designed him to be a rational factor in the creative process.” For this 
reason the author says: “It is less important to know what past ages 
have believed than to perceive what the coming age will be able to 
believe.” Similarly, God’s relation to man is affirmed to be “inner and 
vital, and of such a nature as to be creative in its influence.” Here we 
have evidence of an important kinship of ideas between Dr. Tailing’s 
writing and that of the first book under discussion. 

Other chapters of the book have no relation to this central principle 
—at least none that is definitely worked out. Thus, in affirming the 

1 The Science of Spiritual Life. An Application of Scientific Method in the Explo¬ 
ration of Spiritual Experience. By Marshall P. Tailing. New York: Revell, 1912. 
320 pages. $1.50 net 
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“inherent triunity” of God, the author simply relates his thought to the 
familiar points of theological debate. Likewise his fundamental principle 
is not brought in when he affirms for Christ a timeless life behind his 
spiritual and moral character. Here the author is doing a mediating 
work. Throughout the book, too, a somewhat too easy adjustment is 
made between biblical ideas and those of modem science. On the whole 
Dr. Tailing has produced a mediating book, which therefore does not 
supply the thoroughgoing reconstruction called for by Professor Smith. 
Still, as he has intentionally “written, not for experts, but rather for . 
students and serious-minded laymen,” his book will prove stimulating 
and helpful to those of his readers whose thought already has been 
shaped in churchly circles, and yet is open to further development. 
The volume has the merit of terse, graphic writing. It consists not so 
much of argument as of telling statement, and it manifests remarkable 
vigor and flexibility of expression. Taken in its entirety, the presenta¬ 
tion of Christian thought has been made in large measure consistent 
with the ethical point of view in theology. 


Obeelin Theological Semin ary 


Eugene W. Lyman 


THEOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 1 

The present growth of interest in social questions among theological 
scholars cannot fail to be reflected more and more in current literature. 
While the author’s degree was taken in medicine, and not in divinity, 
his point of view, so far as the purposes of this work go, is theological. 
He tells us that “mankind has to look, in the first place, not to the 
statesman or the politician, not even to the man of science, but to the 
theologian; neither to law, nor to medicine, but to divinity” (pp. 178, 
179). The book before us appears to be symptomatic not only of the 
readjustment of theological scholarship to history, but of the rising 
interest of laymen in theology—two significant and, we trust, healthy 
tendencies. We may be permitted to record in advance the opinion 
that this book is valuable, not as throwing light on the problem now 
confronting civilization, but as an exhibit of a state of mind well worthy 
of attention among the characteristic reactions evoked by the changing 
circumstances of the present age. 

Dr. Hubbard comes quickly to the issue: “The turning-point in 
past civilizations,” he writes, “has been marked, again and again, by the 

1 The Fate of Empires . Being an inquiry into the stability of civilization. By 
Arthur John Hubbard, M.D. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. xx-f 220 
pages. $2.10 net. 
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appearance of socialism coinddently with a failure of the birth-rate.” 
(Preface, p. vii). We need not pause here to call in question the accu¬ 
racy of his identification of modem socialism and social movements in 
the past. His book mainly deals with our own Western civilization, 
in view of the indicated phenomena—i.e., the rise of socialism, and 
the fall of the birth-rate. 

Another point of importance at the outset is the author’s admission 
that his essay “could not have been written had it not been preceded 
. by Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s great work Social Evolution” (p. viii). Kidd’s 
volume under the foregoing title appeared in 1894 and aroused much 
temporary enthusiasm. The late Bishop Potter, of the Episcopal diocese 
of New York, commended it publicly to the attention of his clergy and 
laity. In Kidd, and in the work now before us, external authority- 
religion makes terms with the modem spirit just far enough to accept 
the doctrine of evolution, and then turns its face toward the past. One 
who is opposed to these authors on the grounds of theology and social 
reform may yet agree with them that Western civilization has reached 
a crisis, and that the future depends very largely upon what the present 
generation does with its opportunities. 

The scientific student of history will not be inspired with confidence 
by Dr. Hubbard’s opening chapter. We are told that the growth and 
decay of civilization are not subject to a “fixed law,” but depend upon 
the “course of action” taken from time to time; and, furthermore, all 
that can be ascertained, even by the most successful investigation, is 
a distinction between “constructive” and “destructive” forces (p. 4). 
Recorded history gives only the “resultant” of these component and 
contrary forces; and apart from this, there neither is, nor can be, any 
record of their work (p. 6). In this way, the author tries to establish 
mysticism as the foundation of his argument. 

The stages of advance in the evolutionary process are scheduled 
under the purview of the following “methods”: (1) reflex action; 
(2) reflex action plus instinct; (3) reflex action plus instinct plus reason; 
(4) reflex action plus instinct plus reason plus religious motive (p. 9). 
Man appears in the third of the foregoing stages; while in the fourth, 
along with the rise of religion, man comes more and more into conflict 
with his own rational faculty. Dr. Hubbard’s discussion brings into 
play the following terms: (1) The “individual,” the meaning of which 
he assumes is apparent; (2) “society,” by which he means “the sum of 
individuals coexisting at any given time”; (3) “the race,” which indi¬ 
cates “the sum of the as yet unborn generations” (p. 33). It is pointed 
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out that race-progress depends upon a birth-rate which maintains the 
stress of competition between the individuals of any given society. 

In this author’s argument, Kidd’s attention to socialism reappears 
at compound interest. The entire scheme stands or falls with what is 
said about socialism and the birth-rate. Dr. Hubbard argues that, 
in the view of pure reason, the interest of the individual and the interest 
of society are absolutely identical (p. 34, and chaps, iv, v, and vi). From 
a purely rational point of view, both interests demand the suppression 
of competition between the individuals of any given society. The 
expression of this rationality in present-day life he takes to be the alarm¬ 
ing decline of the birth-rate and the spread of socialism; the former 
aiming to suppress competition by reducing the number of competitors, 
the latter by a revolutionary displacement of property in severalty on 
behalf of communistic ownership. 

Over against this absolute identity of interest between individual 
and society, urged by the author as existing in the view of pure reason, 
looms the opposed claim of the race. Favor these two factors, and you 
inevitably go counter to the racial interest. In illustration, he dtes two 
contrasted examples which he thinks are conclusive, the Roman and the 
Chinese empires. Both were in existence in the time of Christ; but 
the one has disappeared, while the other stands. Why ? In the Roman 
case, according to the author, we have “the appearance of socialistic 
phenomena, accompanied by the assumption of supreme and intrusive 
power by the state, and the appearance and prevalence of race-suicide, 
followed by the gradual collapse of the huge structure” (p. 108; cf. 
pp. 128, 133). On the contrary, in China, with its unlimited breeding 
and its population counted by hundreds of millions, “obedience to 
supra-rational considerations is successful in the preservation of racial 
life and the permanence of civilization” (p. 175). 

This author worthily represents a type of approach to present-day 
questions which will doubtless grow more dire in its predictions and 
more insistent on its general standpoint. Without trying to refute 
his thesis, we would offer a few suggestions in regard to the foundation 
of his argument. Dr. Hubbard’s attitude on sociology, as already 
' observed, is that of frank mysticism. We cannot really know anything 
about the conditions and operations of the “forces” that build up or 
tear down society. His definition of society as merely “the sum of 
existing individuals” is thoroughly unscientific. By the same token, a 
brick house would be merely “ the sum of its component bricks.” He is, 
in fact, an individualist of the mid-nineteenth-century school. Civilization 
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as we have it is only a product of individual wills. Any point of view 
which does not square with pure and simple individualism is, for him, 
either socialism or “socialistic.” Now, one does not have to be a 
socialist in order to hold that society is more than the sum of the indi¬ 
viduals composing it, or to hold that personal desires, thoughts, and 
motives give us only a partial insight into the formation and reformation 
of society. Dr. Hubbard’s initial mysticism about the forces which 
destroy or build civilization is, indeed, a cloak which (unrealized by him) 
conceals a definite dogmatic position as to exactly what does control the 
situation. Over against his claim that limitation of the birth-rate is 
one of the individualistic devices which “make” our present world what 
it is, and “cause” the problem now pressing for solution, we would put 
the opposite thesis that the phenomenon is a by-product of institutional 
maladjustments, and will disappear when these evils are corrected. 
In like manner, we would oppose his reiterated assertion that, from the 
purely rational point of view, children are an encumbrance which nobody 
would desire (chaps, vi and vii). 

It is not strange that a writer of Dr. Hubbard’s persuasion should 
appeal to an “ultra-rational” theology on behalf of the integrity of 
existing property rights, as our sole guaranty of the “stability of civiliza¬ 
tion,” and as our one defense against “the fate of empires.” He is 
against the English “death duties” as a frontal attack upon the family 
institution (p. 98); and he advocates limitation of suffrage to the 
parents of legitimate children (p. 99). This book is an advance on Kidd’s 
terminology without avoiding the vice of Kidd's method. Since the 
author has given us theology in terms of sociology we may be pardoned 
for suggesting that The Fate of Empires will be especially relished by 
bishops who voted against the Lloyd-George budget and the limitation 
of the Peers’ veto. 

Louis Wallis 

Chicago, Illinois 


BRIEF MENTION 

OLD TESTAMENT 

Die Schriften des Alien Testaments in Auswahl neu tibersetzt und fiir die Gegen - 
wart crkl&rt von Hugo Gressm&nn, Hermann Gunkel, et at. Lieferungen 
21-24. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1912-13. 320 pages. 

M. 4. 

In the first of these four parts, Haller completes Nehemiah and Ezra, gives a 
general introduction to the Priestly Code and document which he regards as Ezra's 
law, translates Joel and Habakkuk with accompanying notes, and makes a start 
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upon Zech., chaps. 9-14. All this is part of the literature of Judaism. In Parts 22 
and 24, Gressman takes up the story of Israel in the desert at the episode of the feeding 
upon the quails and follows Israel into Canaan, leaving the story at Judg., chap. 15. 
In Part 23, Hans Schmidt presents the texts representing the work of Isaiah and Micah 
and begins upon the text of Zephaniah. The great merit of this work as a whole 
is that it arranges all its materials in a chronological order, so that the words of the 
prophets are read in the light of the historical occasions to which they were addressed. 
The attitude of all the contributors toward messianic and eschatological materials is 
much more generous to the early prophets than that of most recent commentators. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND PATRISTICS 

Blaxiston, Alban. John the Baptist and His Relation to Jesus. With Some 

Account of His Following. London: Bennett, 1912. 273 pages. 6 s. net. 

Altogether too little is known about the history of John the Baptist. Further¬ 
more, there are various hints in the New Testament to the effect that his movement 
survived his death and exerted a more important influence in subsequent times than 
has commonly been supposed. Any attempt to get behind the authorities and recon¬ 
struct a history of John's career is commendable. But this undertaking is constantly 
attended by the danger of filling in lacunae from one’s imagination. Blakiston has 
not escaped this temptation. As he reads the story of John’s life, the Baptist at first 
preached the coming of Messiah without knowing what individual was to do the 
Messiah’s work, but oh seeing Jesus he became immediately convinced that the latter 
was the coming one. This recognition by John was in turn the cause of Jesus’ belief 
in his own messiahship, but Jesus’ mode of procedure was a disappointment to the 
Baptist and soon he came to doubt the accuracy of his earlier judgment. Then he 
began to preach anew lest Jesus should not be the real Messiah, and men should not 
be prepared for that great personage who was yet to come. Still John did not lose 
all confidence in Jesus and endeavored to force matters to an issue by definitely enga¬ 
ging in propaganda of a political nature, thus hoping to make Jesus claim official 
recognition. In the course of this work John incurred the displeasure of Antipas 
by endeavoring to persuade the latter, or to terrify him, into abdicating his throne 
in favor of the Messiah. The result was John’s imprisonment and death. To Jesus 
the event came as a crushing blow, but the disciples of John continued to harbor the 
error which their Master had propagated, viz., a failure to understand the real charac¬ 
ter of Jesus’ messiahship. Needless to say, the above reconstruction of the history 
cannot be fully substantiated by historical data. 

Fletcber, M. S. The Psychology of the New Testament. London: Hodder & 

Stoughton, 1912. xii+332 pages. $1.50. 

The purpose of this work is to interpret the New Testament writers’ psychological 
language in modem terminology. With this end in view an effort is first made to 
determine the meaning of the words “soul,” “spirit,” “heart,” and “flesh.” Then 
follows a study of the psychological experience of the early Christians. If the reader 
at this point expects a genetic investigation of the mental life of the first believers, 
he will be disappointed. The author’s primary interest is in New Testament theology; 
so that his psychological investigations center about such topics as Jesus’ sinlessness 
and unbroken communion with God, his teaching regarding God’s fatherhood and 
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man’s sonship, his conception of the kingdom, his miracles, and his teaching about 
immortality. Similarly traditional theological topics form the skeleton for a discussion 
of Paul’s conversion, the spiritual condition of entrance into the new life, repentance, 
faith, and regeneration. Part III compares the Christian, the Jewish, the Greek, 
and the modem conceptions of personality. The author is familiar with modem 
writers, yet in the realm of religion he seems to be following the ways of the substance- 
psychology of earlier times instead of the modem functional conception. For him 
Christian experience appears to belong in a region by itself. While the experience 
of the ordinary man may be normally 11 acquired,” that of the Christian apparently is 
“given.” A “naturalistic system of scientific psychology’* is thought to be inade¬ 
quate for dealing with “the influence of God upon the mind of man.” The first 
century aj>. witnesses not only a profound modification of ideas about man, but 
“a transformation of human nature itself,” so that the Christian idea of personality 
is distinctive in recognizing man’s “most intimate relation with the Divine Spirit 
from whence he originated and under whose personal influence and power he alone 
reaches his consummation in Christ.” This volume contains many things of interest, 
but it still leaves large areas in the psychology of New Testament religion wholly 
untouched. 

Milligan, George. The New Testament Documents: Their Origin and Early 
History . (The Croall Lectures for 1911-12.) London: Macmillan, 1913. 
xx+322 pages. $3.50. 

The book treats in light and popular fashion a number of interesting topics 
connected with the rise of the New Testament books. The first lecture, dealing with 
the original manuscripts, describes their outward form, the circumstances under 
which they were written, and the method by which they were delivered to their readers. 
Lecture II summarizes the results which a study of the non-literary papyri has con¬ 
tributed toward our understanding of the New Testament language. Lectures HI 
and IV deal with the literary character of the New Testament writings. This is the 
least satisfactory part of the book, not only because it fails to discuss adequately 
the problem of the New Testament’s relation to Hellenistic literary models of the day, 
as for example, the kinship between Paul’s style and the diatribe of the Cynic-Stoic 
preachers, but also because of the halting position the author takes on questions of 
historical and literary criticism. Lecture V describes the manner under which the 
early Christian documents were circulated and preserved, while Lecture VI gives an 
account of their collection into a canon. Several valuable and interesting notes are 
appended, and twelve fine facsimilies illustrate important paleographical matters. 
Comprehensive indices complete the volume. 

Hayes, D. A. The Most Beautiful Book Ever Written . The Gospel Accord¬ 
ing to Luke. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1913. viii+183 pages. 

$0.75 net. 

The modem man is approaching the Bible from a new angle of virion. His 
desire to become acquainted with the results of historical investigation should be 
nourished. The student of the Bible equipped with the necessary information and 
ability to write popularly upon biblical questions has a special mission to the laymen 
of today. The value of such a popular treatise is naturally in direct proportion to the 
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fidelity and care with which dependable historical conclusions are presented. Employ¬ 
ing a Renan characterization of the Third Gospel as title, this booklet seeks to popu¬ 
larize Luke and his gospel. But the treatment is homiletical rather than historical. 
The reader notices the sermon atmosphere (see, for example, p. 33 or p. 130). We are 
too often in the realm of the conjectural and fanciful. The chronology requires 
revision. Much valuable information gleaned in recent years is lacking. It would 
do no harm to mention the source of the statistical information found on p. 94. In 
this age of the decline of classical study it is difficult to understand why the untutored 
person should be compelled to wrestle with a four-line Latin quotation. The study 
would gain much in value if the rhetorical emphasis were less prominent. 

Bill, August. Zur Erkldrung und Textkritik des 1. Buches Ter tuitions 
“ Adversus Marcionem.” (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur, 38, 2.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. 112 pages. 
M. 3.50. 

It was the second-century apologists who first undertook a theoretical as dis¬ 
tinguished from a practical refutation of heretical teaching, but their polemic writings 
have for the most part disappeared. From Tertullian, however, himself an apologist, 
we have anti-heretical writings which well illustrate this tendency, and none do so 
better than the first book Against Marcum. For while in his second book Tertullian 
champions against Mardon the Old Testament representation of the Creator God, 
and there deals largely with the Old Testament, in the first he attacks on general 
grounds Mardon’s idea of a second, good God. This book therefore constitutes the 
most developed reasoned statement on the doctrine of God that has come down to us 
from early centuries. It is further of especial value for the light it throws upon the 
date of Mardon (chap. 19) and upon his idea of revelation. With these ideas in mind 
Bill has produced a critical study of the book, discussing in order its introduction, 
its argument for monotheism, and its view of revelation and the divine attributes. 
Bill inddentally takes up Kroymann’s theory of double recensions of Books i and ii, 
and condudes that it is without foundation. A collection of fragments from Mardon, 
gathered out of Book i, constitutes a useful appendix to the work. 

Diobouniotis und BeIs. Hippolyts Schrift iiber die Segnungen Jakobs. 
Hipployts Donielcommentar in Handschrift No. §73 Meteoronklosters 

mit Vorwort von G. Nathanael Bonwetsch. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. 
60 pages. 

In 1911 Constantine Diobouniotis of the University of Athens, who learned of 
the existence at the Meteora Convent in Northern Greece of a manuscript labeled 
“Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, On the Blessings of Jacob,” undertook to secure from the 
monks a copy of the opening lines of the document in the hope that it might prove 
to be some unknown work of Irenaeus. It proved instead to be a part of Hippolytus* 
work On the Blessings of Jacob previously known through a Georgian manuscript at 
Tifiis and published in a German translation by Bonwetsch. The Georgian transla¬ 
tion, however, was based upon an Armenian version and thus stood at two removes 
from the original Greek. Diobouniotis immediately proceeded to Meteora and copied 
the manuscript. At his suggestion Dr. N. Bets, who had been responsible for the 
first mention of the manuscript, visited Meteora and made an independent copy. On 
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the basis of these two copies Bels and Diobouniotis have now published the Greek 
text, hitherto lost, of this work of Hippolytus. In view of the secondary character 
of the Georgian version (the Armenian exists at Venice but has not been published), 
this discovery and prompt publication of the original Greek is especially notable. 
To it Diobouniotis appends excerpts from Hippolytus’ Commentary on Daniel which 
are preserved in the same manuscript, a parchment codex of the tenth century. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 

Lehmann, E., Erman, A., et al. Die Religionen des Orients und die altger - 
manische Religion (Die Kultur der Gegenwart herausgegeben von Paul 
Hinneberg). Zweite Auflage. Berlin und Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. 
x+287 pages. M. 8. 

This is a brief but useful survey of the history of religions written by competent 
scholars. Lehmann writes on the beginnings of religion and the religion of primitive 
people, Erman on the Egyptian religion, Bezold on Babylonia and Assyria, Oldenberg 
on India and Persia, Goldziher on Islam, Griinwedel on Lamaism, DeGroot on China, 
Florenz on Shintoism, Haas on Buddhism, Cumont on the oriental religions, and 
Heufler on the old German religions. For readers who wish authoritative informa¬ 
tion in brief compass it would be difficult to find a better book. 

Taylor, L. R. The Cults of Ostia. (“Bryn Mawr College Monographs,” 
Monograph Series, Vol. IX.) Bryn Mawr: Bryn Mawr College, 1913. 
vii+98 pages. $1.00. 

This investigation, based upon ancient literary evidence and archaeological re¬ 
mains, brings together the information at present available regarding the pagan cults of 
Ostia and Portus. As would be expected the various popular deities of Greece and 
Rome are found to have been worshiped there at an early date. More striking is the 
fact that the cult of the emperors was established there even in the time of Augustus. 
The remains of the oriental cults, most of which were ultimately established at Ostia, 
are not of a very early date, not before the second and third centuries aj>. 

Mills, Lawrence. Our Own Religion in Ancient Persia. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1913. xii+193 pages. $3.00. 

This book is not a unit, but a verbose and disorderly discussion of various topics 
in the religious history of ancient Persia. Many of the essays have been previously 
published and some of them several times. They have been supplemented from time 
to time until they are now a veritable patchwork. The first essay, which is the most 
interesting and which gives the book its title, expounds the likenesses of Judaism, and 
through it of Christianity, to Persian faith. These are found in the doctrine of God’s 
transcendence, belief in angels and demons, and the preaching of a personal and uni¬ 
versal judgment, with its accompanying heaven and hell. How are these similarities 
between Persia and Judaism to be explained ? Mills is not content with the theory 
of straight, historical borrowing, since he wishes to believe these doctrines as held 
by Judaism and Christianity to be matters of inspiration. Hence he finds them to 
have been first revealed in Persia and then revealed in greater fulness to the Jews 
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and the Christians. The influence of Persia upon Judaism and upon early Christianity 
is nowadays scarcely questioned by any scientific scholar, but Mills’s exposition of 
the subject will hardly win scientific recognition. 


Huby, Joseph. Christus. Manuel d'histoire des religions (avec la collabora¬ 
tion de LeRoy, et al .). Paris: Beauchesne, 1913. xx+1036 pages. Fr. 7. 


This volume is a very ambitious undertaking. It covers the whole field of the 
history of religions. After treating the question of methodology, various authors 
expound numerous topics dealing with the religion of primitive races, the Chinese, 
the Japanese, the Persians, the Hindus, the Greeks, the Romans, the Celts, the ancient 
Germans, the Egyptians, the Babylonians and Assyrians, the Arabs, and the Israelites. 
Then follows an extended account of Christianity from the beginning down to the 
Catholicism of the nineteenth century. The aim of the work is to show the supremacy 
and finality of Christianity as expounded by the orthodox Roman church. The pages 
contain much information of a general sort regarding the history of religions, but the 
prevalent apologetic interest greatly lessens the scientific value of the volume. 




Lehmann, E. Texlbuch %ur Religionsgeschichte unter Mitwirkung von H. Hass, 
H. Grapow, et al . Leipzig: Deichert, 1912. vi+372 pages. M. 6. 
(Wrongly entered as Grapow , et al., in the American Journal of Theology , July, 

1913, P. 482.) 


C HMR Cff HISTORY 

Canfield, L. H. The Early Persecutions of the Christians . (“Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law,” Edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University, Vol. LV, No. 2). New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1913. 215 pages. $1.50. 

This volume discusses the Roman persecution of Christianity from the earliest 
times to the end of Hadrian’s reign. Part I is a minute investigation regarding the 
character and basis of Rome’s attitude toward early Christianity. The author con¬ 
cludes that there was not before the time of Trajan any law which made the profes¬ 
sion of Christianity a crime punishable by death, and during the first two centuries 
Christians were never proceeded against on the formal charge of majcstas. Under 
Nero there was no universal persecution nor was the type of persecution which occurred 
the result of any official edict of Nero. Tacitus’ statement regarding Nero’s edict 
is not reliable. The action against the Christians proceeded merely from the police 
magistrates in virtue of the power of coercitio. Under Domitian the oppression was 
particularly severe in Asia Minor, yet it is not certain that persecution was carried 
on systematically. Under Trajan the mere name “ Christian ” carried with it a death 
penalty, yet such persons were not to be sought out nor was any general persecution 
instituted. The same condition prevailed in Hadrian’s time. “All regular delations 
and accusations, however, were to be examined into and if the accused proved to be 
a Christian he was to be punished with death. If, on the other hand, he apostatized 
and proved his sincerity by the ordinary tests he should be acquitted.’’ Part H gives 
the original document upon which the above conclusions rest. 
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Bidez, J. Philostorgius Kirchengeschichte (Die Griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteiler der ersten drei Jahrhunderte herausgegeben von der Kirchen- 
vlter-Commission der Kdnigl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften). Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. clxviii+340 pages. M. 8. 

With this work the Commission of the Royal Prussian Academy continues its 
useful publications of Christian and gnostic works written in the Greek tongue during 
the first three centuries. Twenty volumes have already appeared; the present 
volume constitutes the twenty-first. It contains very considerable fragments (enough 
to cover about 150 octavo pages, one-third of which perhaps are taken up with notes) 
of a historian, Philostorgius, who aimed to continue the history of the church from the 
point at which Eusebius had left off down to his own time; he seems to have ceased 
writing somewhere between 425 and 433. That Philostorgius, a contemporary of 
Orosius, Socrates, and Sozomenus, should be less well known is due apparently less to 
inferiority than to unorthodoxy. His reliability is rated by the present editor more 
highly than by previous students. Bidez, moreover, emphasizes the fact that 
Philostorgius is not an Arian, as he has been usually called, but a Eunomian. As 
such he aims to write a history of the true church, that is, the Eunomian church, in 
its contrast with heathenism as well as in its struggles against false orthodoxy. His 
particular value consists in the different angle from which he views men and events 
of the hundred years of which he treats. 

The value of the present edition consists in the fuller text presented, and in the 
rich introduction which, among other things, shows by its discussion of the writers, 
who through their use of Philostorgius have preserved him, the methods by which the 
editor has been enabled to reach his results. 

Clemen, Otto. Luthers Werke in Auswahl unter MUwirkung von Albert 
Leitzmann herausgegeben von Otto Clemen . Bonn: A. Marcus u. E. Webers 
Verlag. Vols. II and III, 1912-13, iv+464 pages, ii+516 pages. Each, 
cloth M. 5. 

These volumes are the continuation of the admirable, scientifically edited, and 
chronologically arranged edition of the select works of Luther, of which the first 
volume was noticed in the last number of this journal. The second volume contains 
fifteen works, the third, nine (1520-28), printed in the original German or Latin, 
and the German so faithfully reproduced that the volumes also become available to 
the student of Germanics. In the third volume the whole of the De servo arbitrio 
is given, which, though a most characteristic utterance of Luther, was relegated more 
and more to the background in his onward course. The only English-speaking scholar 
who has ever done justice to this famous treatise and given it its proper theological 
place is, we think, the late Professor James W. Richard, of Gettysburg, in the Lutheran 
Quarterly , April, 1903, pp. 171 ff., and January, 1904, pp. 50 ff. In this students’ 
edition there are no notes except glossary equivalents at the foot of the page, references 
to Scripture, etc., and an indication on the side of the corresponding page in the 
Erlangen and Weimar editions. Of course brief introductions precede each treatise. 
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DOCTRINAL 

Steinmann, Tkeophxl. Dar religidse Unsterblichkeilsghube: sein Wesen und 

seine Wahrheit, religionsvergleichend und kuUurpkilosopkisch untersucht. 
Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1912. viii+166 pages. M. 3.60. 

The first portion of this work, setting forth historically the main forms of belief 
in a future life, was published as a monograph in 1908. It is now supplemented by a 
constructive portion of 90 pages, in which a philosophical critique of the validity of 
the idea of immortality is prosecuted with the author's well-known keenness and 
suggestiveness of treatment. Starting with the presupposition that life has a meaning 
commensurate with our rational powers, he examines one by one those interpretations 
of life which do not make use of a religious belief in immortality. He concludes that 
any theory which subordinates man, the moral creator, to his own creations—as is 
inevitable if we say that this life ends personal existence—meets with the protest of 
our moral reason. 

But the meaning of life is to be found in its teleological aspects; hence those 
transcendental doctrines which employ static terms, endeavoring to reason on the 
basis of a 44 soul-substance,” are unsatisfactory, as are all doctrines which portray the 
future life as a mere temporal continuance of this life. It is only by an intensive 
appreciation of the qualitative aspects of the inner spiritual life that we gain a true 
insight into the nature of the problem. Philosophy can establish the rights of such a 
qualitative interpretation of life. Religion makes practical and real this philosophical 
possibility by picturing the future in frankly graphic, symbolic terms, which neverthe¬ 
less enable the believer to experience those transcendent values which constitute the 
essence of our belief in 44 another" life. 

The strictly scientific mind will feel the lack of any adequate discussion of the 
concrete psychic conditions of conscious life in such a way as to link that life to cosmic 
forces. An idealistic philosophy can, indeed, reveal to us values which would other¬ 
wise remain hidden. But a 14 faith" resting purely on such values, without definite 
reference to the actual facts and forces of the universe as we know them, is Jikely to 
seem too much 44 in the air" to be convincing to those in our day who are the most 
in need of help. Suggestive and stimulating as the monograph is, it needs supplemen¬ 
tation at this point. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

Wakeford, John. The Word and the World . London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1912. xii-f 211 pages. $1.20. 

Canon Wakeford delivered these lectures as a course in pastoral theology in 
King’s College, London. They reveal a thoughtful man, keenly alive to the conditions 
of the modern world, and with a realization of the problems in which the church finds 
itself. He points out very clearly to the preacher the spiritual nature of his task, 
and the means, psychological and social, by which it must be fulfilled. Of course, 
he writes as a thoroughgoing sacramentalist, and with a serene identification of religion 
with his own church. He seeks the 44 conversions" of 44 Dissenters.” He ascribes 
the immorality of the Restoration to the neglect of baptism during the Common¬ 
wealth. The Bishop of Lincoln, who writes the brief introduction, has to admit 
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that the author is lacking in the historical point of view. Nevertheless, the treat¬ 
ment of many important problems of religious education and pastoral work is strong 
and suggestive. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

“Logos.” Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Philosophic der Kultur . Unter Mit- 
wirkung von Rudolf Eucken, Otto von Gierke, Edmund Husserl, Fried¬ 
rich Meinecke, Heinrich Rickert, Georg Simmel, Ernst Troeltsch, Max 
Weber, Wilhelm Windelband, Heinrich Wolfflin, herausgegeben von 
Richard Kroner und Georg Mehlis. 

The array of names on the title-page of this journal is a sufficient guaranty of the 
solid quality of its contents. The purpose of the editorial board is to take up the 
various elements of our modem culture in such a way as to redeem them from mere 
“historidsm” and to interpret them in the light of metaphysical significance. Most 
of the articles are of interest to the philosopher rather than to the theologian. The 
discussion in Band III, Heft 2, by Nicholai Hartmann, of Marburg, entitled “Syste- 
matische Methode,” is a keen inquiry into the nature of the a priori principles which 
either implicitly or explicitly determine the procedure of scientists and philosophers. 
He concludes that a transcendental method of analysis is essential in order to determine 
the significance and the limits of either descriptive or dialectic method. In the same 
number, Friedrich Steppuhn, of Moscow, gives an illuminating review of mysticism, 
under the title “Die Tragddie des mystischen Bewusstseins.” Although the futility 
of attempting to find God by withdrawing from contact with the world has been 
repeatedly demonstrated in human history, yet the mystic is an eternal witness to the 
ineradicable belief on man’s part of a super-historical reality. In Band IV, Heft 1, 
J "'Professor Troeltsch, of Heidelberg, discusses “ Logos und Mythos in Theologie und 
Religionsphilosophie.” He attempts to vindicate the right of religion to change its 
forms of expression and its Praxis under the influence of changing historical conditions. 
But he holds that no religion can live on the basis of mere “historidsm.” There is a 
religious a priori which may be identified by the careful study of history, and which 
is the implidt norm by which all single historical inridents in the development must 
be judged. In the case of Christianity this norm is found in an attitude of protest 
against intellectualism and in the affirmation of the supreme place of personality over 
against “nature” or “world.” If we once appredate the eternal validity of this 
essential Christianity, we may recognize the relativity of all historical development 
without thereby jeopardizing religious faith. 

As will be seen from the above artides, the purpose of the journal is to uphold a 
philosophy of transcendence in opposition to mere pragmatism. The vigor and 
timeliness of most of the contributions are welcome influences in the organization of a 
tenable philosophy of life for today. 

Ottley, Robert R. The Rule of Life and Lone: An Exposition of the Ten 
Commandments. London: Robert Scott, 1913. xviii+238 pages. 5j.net. 
Few men can depict with sharpness the outlines of the teachings of the ten com¬ 
mandments. The Rule of Life and Love makes the attempt to spedfy their meaning 
in early times, and also to find in them the sodal significance that they present for 
our day. The hortatory introduction in chap, i is quite aside from the main aim of 
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the book and adds little if anything to its value. The ancient church fathers, the 
sermonizers of the last three hundred years, and church historians receive far more 
attention in the exposition than do the latest and best commentaries. In other words, 
the volume is a popular social message of the ten commandments for the society of 
today, expressed in sermonic form, and not based on a close exegesis of the original 
text. Fuller acquaintance with the social problems of modem society would have 
made parts of the presentation richer, more startling, and more true to the conditions 
in large cities. But there is plenty of room for a work of this kind, to emphasize the 
common everyday ethics and social relations of our feverish civilization. 

Gomperz, Theodor. Greek Thinkers: A History of Ancient Philosophy . 
Vol. IV. Translated by G. G. Berry. New York: Scribner, 1912. 
xvii+567 pages. $4 00. 

This completes the English translation of Gomperz’ exhaustive work on the 
ancient Greek philosophers. The present volume is devoted chiefly to Aristotle, 
though it also includes Theophrastus of Eresus, and Straton of Lampsacus. The 
death of the author on August 29, 1912, is all the more regrettable since it leaves 
unfulfilled the hope expressed in the preface of publishing a separate treatise on the 
philosophy of the Hellenistic age. A thoroughgoing study of this period such as 
Gomperz has supplied for the earlier age is most certainly a desideratum, especially 
In view of the interest recently awakened in the question of Christianity’s genetic 
relationship to its contemporary world. The present volume is a useful interpreta¬ 
tion and source book for the study of one important phase of Greek thinking, which 
contributed to the world of ancient thought. 

Whiton, James Morris (editor). Getting Together: Essays by Friends in 
Council on the Regulative Ideas of Religious Thought. New York: 
Sturgis & Walton Co., 1913. 303 pages. $1.50. 

This volume of “essays” (which read for the most part like admirable sermons, so 
full are they of religious fervor) is an indication that we are on the eve of enthusiastic 
constructive work in the exposition of a thoroughly modem theology. That repre¬ 
sentative men in different denominations should write with such substantial una¬ 
nimity is remarkable, when we consider that there is, as yet, no standardized “new 
theology” to serve as a source of common ideas. The contributors are Rev. Thomas 
D. Anderson, D.D. (Baptist); Rev. William H. Boocock, M.A. (Presbyterian); 
Rev. John Wright Buckham, D.D. (Congregational); Rev. Maurice H. Harris, 
Ph.D. (Jewish); Rev. William Safford Jones (Unitarian); Rev. Edward W. Lewis, 
M.A., B.D. (Congregational); Rev. J. Howard Melish, D.D. (Episcopalian); Rev. 
Willard C. Selleck, D.D. (Universalist); Rev. James M. Whiton, Ph.D. (Congre¬ 
gational); Rev. T. Rhondda Williams (Congregational); and Professor George A. 
Wilson, Ph.D. (Methodist Episcopal). 

The writers treat fundamental themes of religious thought as that thought is 
conditioned both by traditional inheritance and by the new influence of the doctrine 
of evolution. Granted the modem belief in an immanent God progressively realiz¬ 
ing his purpose in cosmic history, what becomes of such inherited conceptions as the 
supernatural, the will of God, incarnation, revelation, atonement, judgment, and the 
like? The various writers speak frankly and optimistically of the more intimate 
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relations between man and God made possible by the evolutionary ideal. It is 
evident that there is a tremendous religious dynamic possible when one means by 
“ God ” the ceaseless “ cosmic urge ” which is felt within our life and is sympathetically 
portrayed as unceasingly active within nature. But, as is inevitable, the writers have 
carried over into the new scheme much that belonged to the older conceptions of 
Providence. Whether, when we have lived longer with the evolutionary point of 
view, we shall feel quite so jubilantly optimistic is a question which only the future 
can settle. Meanwhile, it is a cause for rejoicing that vigorous spirits are “getting 
together” for the purpose of preaching from a common platform “to intelligent 
laymen and to clergymen who regard theology as a science, not as a fixed tradition.” 
It is a wholesome symptom to find men whose prophetic fervor is stirred by the latent 
religious suggestions in our scientific attitude toward reality. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

“Israel's Conquest of Canaan" (L. B. Paton in the Journal of Biblical Litera¬ 
ture, XXXII [1913], 1-53). 

This article offers a detailed discussion of the manner in which the Hebrew tribes 
effected the conquest of Canaan. Information is drawn from both biblical and extra- 
biblical sources, and the discussion takes into account the views of various modem 
scholars. The writer concludes that the evidence points to a divided conquest, which 
took place partly under the eighteenth and partly under the nineteenth dynasties of 
Egyptian kings. “Taking all the data into consideration, one might formulate 
tentatively some such hypothesis as this: Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, the older 
Leah tribes of the genealogies, were identical with the Habiru migration. Gad and 
Asher, the children of Leah’s handmaid Zilpah, were Canaanites, or other alien clans, 
that amalgamated with the Leah tribes. The younger Leah tribes, Issachar and 
Zebulon, were a later wave of the Habiru migration, or an offshoot from the older Leah 
tribes. The Rachel tribes came out of Egypt under the leadership of Moses and 
Joshua, and about x 200 b.c. forced their way into Canaan between the two divisions of 
the Leah tribe. Dan and Naphtali, the children of Rachel’s handmaid Bilhah, were 
Canaanites, or other alien clans, that were annexed by the Rachel tribes.” 

“The Lord's Supper in the Fourth Gospel” (James Moffat in the Expositor , 
8 th Series, Vol. VI [July, 1913], 1-22). 

The writer proposes a new solution for the perplexing question of the Fourth 
Evangelist’s attitude toward the Eucharist. The following data demand explanation: 
(1) the omission of any account of the institution of the rite, (2) the substitution for it 
of another supper of Jesus and his disciples, and (3) the insertion of language in an 
earlier dialogue, which appears to be an interpretation of eucharistic language, or a 
comment upon the significance of the rite. The omission of the rite’s institution as 
reported in the Synoptics and the insertion of the parable of foot-washing in a corre¬ 
sponding place in John are regarded as deliberate. These phenomena are thought to 
show that the Evangelist wished to dissociate Jesus’ last meal with the disciples from 
both the Jewish Passover and the Christian Eucharist, and to connect it more closely 
with the Agape. What then was the writer’s attitude toward the Eucharist, as it may 
be inferred from the dialogue in chap. 6, which speaks of eating the “flesh” and 
drinking the “blood”? Moffatt finds here no substantial influence from the realistic 
sacramentalism of the mystery cults. The gospel writer did, to some extent, share the 
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contemporary notion of sacramentalism, but he also wished “to protest against the 
popular theory that the efficacy of the rite was mechanical and automatic.” Thus for 
him the Eucharist was not so fundamentally important as we might imagine. “It is a 
modem preconception which leads us to expect evidence in the early church for a wide¬ 
spread devotion to the Eucharist as the center of Christian worship, and the indis¬ 
pensable rite of faith. There were evidently circles where it lay only on the circum¬ 
ference of piety, and these circles sometimes, as in the case of the Johannine, of semi- 
mystical character, often voiced types of the finest piety native to the early church.” 

“The End of Paul’s Trial in Rome” (K. Lake in Theologisch Tijdschrift , 
XLvn [1913], 356-65). 

Why does the narrative of Acts leave off its account of Paul without informing the 
readers regarding the outcome of his stay in Rome ? Various novel hypotheses have 
been offered in solution of this problem, one of the latest being Harnack’s contention 
that Paul was still in his own hired house when the Book of Acts was completed. Lake 
offers a new hypothesis. He thinks it impossible to date Acts early enough to satisfy 
Hamack’s theory, for he is convinced that the author was acquainted with the writings 
* of Josephus. We must, therefore, suppose that Paul was executed at the end of this 
first incarceration—a fact which the writer of Acts did not care to mention; or else the 
end of the trial was favorable to Paul, but disappointing to his biographer. Lake 
adopts the latter alternative. When Paul was removed to Rome from Caesarea, it 
was not the state but the Jews who were his prosecutors. The Roman court was ready 
to bring the case to trial whenever the prosecutors might appear, but the Jews failed 
to act. Hence Paul was held for two years, perhaps the regular period in such cases, 
and then dismissed in default of prosecution. This outcome did not lend itself to 
Lake’s apologetic purposes, since his chief aim was to show that Christianity was not 
forbidden by the Romans. He was disappointed to find that Paul had been released 
automatically instead of being brought to trial and acquitted. This explains why the 
Book of Acts ends so abruptly. 

“Christianity in the Light of Its History” (A. C. McGiffert in Hibbcrt Journal , 

XI [1913], 717-3*)- 

Jesus did not seek to establish a new religion. He remained a loyal Jew; his 
concern was not for more perfect forms but for immediacy of communion between the 
soul and God. It is the spiritual power of this religious ideal of personal religion 
which is most important in our estimate of Christianity. When Paul became a 
Christian, he did not simply take over the program of Jesus. He introduced new 
elements into Christianity—elements so new that they compelled a breach with 
Judaism. Other Christians of the early period made their original contributions. “A 
vast expression of religious individualism as primitive Christianity was, no wonder 
its faiths and forms were legion, and its sects almost as numerous.” 

But in the course of time Christianity became stereotyped. One authoritative 
form asserted its right to condemn and suppress other forms. Thus arose Catholic 
Christianity. But even here new elements were constantly entering, until the domi¬ 
nating principles of the Catholic church were reflections of Roman ideals rather than of 
the ideal of Jesus. “In becoming a public cult, and particularly in fulfilling the 
external and formal function of a state religion, Christianity departed far from its 
original purpose, and it was no accident that its organization was borrowed from the 
Roman empire and its rites and ceremonies from existing cults.” 
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Still, even the admirable organization of the Catholic church could not entirely 
eliminate creative efforts, although “ Church history seems sometimes little else than 
a graveyard of blasted hopes and lost causes. 1 ’ In monastidsm, original spirits could 
find a refuge, and from the monasteries went forth many a reforming movement. If 
Luther had remained a monk, there would have been no Protestant schism. A new 
order of Lutheran monks would have sought to bring new religious life to the church. 
But the break with Catholicism came; and with it came the certainty that Chris¬ 
tianity would produce many new sects and many varieties of religious experience. 

Thus the history of Christianity presents us with the utmost diversity of faith, 
practice, and theology. “From the beginning, one of the extraordinary things about 
Christianity has been its great variety.” Moreover, the diverse forms of Christianity 
“ were not the mere development of an original principle, the life and work and teaching 
of Jesus of Nazareth: they were many of them fresh creations,” “Often forces entirely 
alien to Christianity had their part in producing them, and few of them would have 
been recognized by Jesus himself as an interpretation of his own faith or of his own 
ideals.” Christianity is due to other creative sources besides those supplied by 
Jesus himself. 

The history of Christianity thus forbids us to test it by any fixed norm in the past. 
Christianity is an ever-living and growing religion. “All questions of orthodoxy are 
out of place in a living and growing organism. Not to be true to its own past, which 
means orthodoxy, but to be true to its opportunities—this is Christianity’s business as 
it is the business of every institution now and always.” “Christianity has not come 
ready made from the hand either of God or man. It has had a long development. 
And development never means the mere unfolding of an original germ, a process in 
which the end is already given in the beginning. It involves the play of new forces, 
the addition of something original and unforeseen.” “Much is truly Christian which 
in its origin had nothing to do with Christ.” “ Christianity lives and grows and there¬ 
fore changes. It is many things, not merely one—many things in the past, many in 
the present, still more, doubtless, in the future. It cannot be embraced within the 
compass of a single formula. It has no unchangeable essence, no static form, by which 
we may test its every varying aspect.” 

What, then, gives to Christianity in its varied forms any unity, so that we have 
a right to call it one religion ? Nothing static or formal. “ Even Christ himself is not 
static and unchanging.” Into every representation of him, men have put something 
of themselves. “ If Christianity owes much to Christ, he owes much to Christianity.” 
We cannot, then, take as our motto, “Back to Christ.” We can only say, “Forward 
with Christ.” Thus all of historical Christianity will be permitted to exercise its 
influence on us, and every new generation will bring to the enrichment of the movement 
its own interpretation not only of Christ but of the religious problems which peren¬ 
nially confront us. To be sure it is easier to adopt the program of conformity to 
something fixed in the past. But real faith will make the venture into the future, and 
real Christianity will be the steadying power of a faith looking ever toward the future. 

/ “ Das Verhaltnis der Dogmatik zur Religionsphilosophie ” (Horst Stephan in the 

Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche , XXIII [1913], 135-70). 

Professor Stephan in an interesting article considers the questions which have been 
raised for theologians by the present vogue of the historical and philosophical study of 
religions and asks whether from this modem point of view dogmatics has not become 
an antiquated discipline. 
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While there is no doubt as to the fact that our modem experience has been 
immensely broadened by modem, scientific views, and by our knowledge of other 
religions, we may still ask whether the new knowledge is making a distinctively religious 
impression on the spirit of our times. The conclusion to which Stephan comes is that 
the new interest is intellectual rather than distinctly religious. He then calls attention 
to the fact that the rationalizing of religion, whenever it has been attempted in human 
history, has been of short duration and that distinctively religious movements have 
again claimed the loyalty of men. Before venturing too confidently, therefore, into 
the realm of the philosophy of religion as a substitute for dogmatics, it would be well to 
raise the question as to the precise location and nature of religious experience in our 
day. Such a specialized investigation need not be unscientific if only it make its 
investigations with candor and with thoroughness. Dogmatics is especially adapted 
to this specialized study of a specific type of religious experience. 

In short, the word “ God ” stands for two very different ideas. On the one hand, 
it stands for a universal being in control of the universe, and, by hypothesis, the object 
of quest in all religions. On the other hand, however, the word “God” stands for a 
personal religious possession of the soul which has entered into a living experience of a 
higher realm of reality. The philosophy of religion may well deal with the former 
conception of God, but it cannot do justice to the latter. Dogmatics deals with the 
God of personal, religious experience, and therefore furnishes results indispensable to 
a thorough knowledge of religion. Each discipline, therefore, has its rights and each 
may find suggestive help from the other. 

“The Interpretation of History” (J. T. Shotwell in the American Historical 

Review , XVIH [1913], 692-710). 

In this article an attempt is made to analyze the defects as historians of the 
theologian, philosopher, and economist. The first interprets history “outside of 
history altogether”; the second undertakes to interpret without knowing just what it 
is that he seeks to interpret; and the third labors under the disability of viewing man 
as only a “function of nature.” The author concludes that in our modem interpre¬ 
tation we need more of the psychical and more “good” economics. Our task “is to 
make the content of history more worthy of comparison with the content of science.” 
Historical interpretation is not “the injection of successive prejudices” but rather 
“ progressive clarification ” of ever-enlarging data. As such, it is not final but only “ a 
suggestive stimulus for further research.” 

“La dime des biens ecclesiastiques aux IX et X siddes” (Emile Lesne in La 

revue d'histoirc ecdesiastique , XIV [1913], 489-511). 

In this contribution the author concludes his series of exhaustive investigations 
respecting mediaeval tithes. If the reader of these successive studies has found himself 
somewhat buried amid abounding historic detail, he will specially welcome “the 
conclusion” in which the writer succinctly presents the real fruits of his entire 
investigation. 
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r [E American Journal of Theology 
was established in 1897 to 
promote the investigation of 
theological problems in a scientific 
spirit and to furnish a quarterly sur¬ 
vey of theological thinking. It has 
constantly sought the co-operation 
of leading scholars in Europe and in 
America and has published contribu¬ 
tions dealing with the various aspects 
of its field. In its articles and its 
reviews of current literature it aims to 
be a catholic, accurate,and progressive 
interpreter of movements of religious 
thought, and a medium for the ad¬ 
vancement of critical scholarship. 





* I ’HE January issue of the American Journal of Theology will contain 
1 several items of interest. 


Professor J. Rendel Harris, of Birmingham, England, will con¬ 
tribute an article on “St. Luke’s Version of the Death of Judas,” and 
Rev. R. H. Strachan, of Cambridge, England, will write on “The Idea of 
Pre-Existence in the Fourth Gospel.” 

An article by Professor D. E. Thomas, of Edmonton, Canada, on 
“The Psychological Approach to Prophecy,” and one by Rev. C. W. 
Gilkey, of Chicago, on “The Function of the Church in Modern Society,” 
will also appear in this issue. 

Professor E. D. Burton, of the University of Chicago, will continue 
his lexicographical study of the words “Spirit,” “Soul,” and “Flesh” begun 
in the October number, and Professor E. J. Goodspeed’s collation of the 
Freer Gospels will advance to a further stage. 

The usual careful attention will be given to the review of recent 
theological literature. Attention is called especially to Charles’s recent monu¬ 
mental work on The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha to be reviewed by 
Professor F. C. Porter, of Yale University. 
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The Historical Bible . Volume V 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus 

By Charles Foster Kent, PH.D. 

“Five chapters are given to introductory matter. Eight chapters cover the birth and 
the early life and work of Jesus. The next section is composed of eight chapters and 
sets forth Jesus’ fundamental teachings; the last section is divided into nine chapters 
and in them the culminating events of Jesus’ life are discussed. The book is admirable 
in every way, the very best volume that has yet appeared for the student who wishes to 
do constructive work .”—The Transcript. 
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seminaries. It will prove without doubt a book of permanent value, as there is no other 
book in English covering the same ground. 
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Professor of Church History in the University of 
Halle, Wittenberg, Germany 

He examines the evidence bearing on the his¬ 
toricity of Jesus with minute care and with a 
masterly ability—manifestly an inborn ability 
for sifting, weighing, and finally for synthesis. 

$1.25 net; by mail $1.35 
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Chicago and the Old Northwest, 1673-1835. By Milo Milton 
Quaife, Professor of History in the Lewis Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. 

470 pages, 8vo, cloth; $4.00, postpaid $4.23 

This book recounts, in a manner at once scholarly and 
dramatic, the early history of Chicago. Important as this 
subject is, it is not treated solely for its own sake. The author’s 
larger purpose has been to trace the evolution of the frontier 
from savagery to civilization. From the point of view of Chicago 
and the Northwest alone the work is local in character, although 
the locality concerned embraces five great states of the Union; 
in the larger sense its interest is as broad as America, for every 
foot of America has been at some time on the frontier of 
civilization. 

This task has never before been performed in an adequate 
way. The one really brilliant historian of Illinois, Mr. Edward 
G. Mason, died with only a few fragments of his great work 
completed, and no one has yet come forward to take his place. 
It is believed that this book will take rank as the standard history 
of Chicago in the early days. 

Animal Communities in Temperate America, as Illustrated in 
the Chicago Region. By Victor Ernest Shelford, Instructor 
in Zoology in the University of Chicago. 

380 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3 00, postpaid $3.22 

This volume by Dr. Shelford presents the principles of 
field ecology, illustrated by the more widely distributed animal 
habitats of the eastern half of temperate North America, and 
the aquatic habitats of a much larger territory. Six chapters 
deal with general principles. 

In several chapters animal communities of lakes, streams, 
swamps, forests, prairies, and various soils and topographic 
situations are considered from the point of view of modern 
dynamic ecology. A very valuable feature of the book is the 
three hundred figures of widely distributed animals chosen to 
represent the chief types of animal communities and their 
characteristic modes of life. 
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Artificial Parthenogenesis and Fertilization. By Jacques Loeb, 
Head of the Department of Experimental Biology, Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. 

318 pages, i2mo, cloth; $2.50, postpaid $2.68 

This new work presents the first complete treatment of the 
subject of artificial parthenogenesis in English. Professor Loeb 
published four years ago a book in German under the title Die 
chemische Entwicklungserregung des tierischen Eies. Mr. W. O. 
R. King, of the University of Leeds, England, translated the 
book into English, and the translation has been revised, en¬ 
larged, and brought up to date by Professor Loeb. It gives, as 
the author says in the preface, an account of the various methods 
by which unfertilized eggs can be caused to develop by physico¬ 
chemical means, and the conclusions which can be drawn from 
them concerning the mechanism by which the spermatozoon 
induces development. Since the problem of fertilization is in¬ 
timately connected with so many different problems of physi¬ 
ology and pathology, the bearing of the facts recorded and 
discussed in the book goes beyond the special problem indicated 
by the title. 

The Mechanistic Conception of Life. Biological Essays by Jacques 
Loeb, Head of the Department of Experimental Biology, 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

238 pages, i2mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1. 6S 

The achievements of Professor Jacques Loeb in the field of 
experimental biology insure any book of his a wide reading. 
His experimental work at the universities of Chicago and Cali¬ 
fornia, as well as in his present position, gives this column an 
especial significance. Professor Loeb here presents many of the 
current problems in biology, and discusses the question whether 
the phenomena of life can be explained by physical and chemical 
laws. He finds it possible to control by physical or chemical 
means not merely the processes of reproduction, but also the 
conduct of animals with reference to environment. 

Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin. All eager to know more of the origin of 
life will find no modern book of its size nearly so instructive or inspiring. 

A Manual for Writers. By John M. Manly and John A. Powell. 

226 pages, i2mo, cloth; $1.25, postpaid $1.35 

A book designed to aid authors and all others who are 
concerned with the writing of English. It aims to answer the 
practical questions that constantly arise in the preparation of 
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manuscripts for the printer, business letters, and any sort of 
composition where correctness of form is an important element. 

It treats in a clear and convenient way the matters of 
grammar, spelling, and general form which writers need most 
to be informed about, and gives full directions on the preparation 
of “copy” for the printer and the correcting of proof. The 
chapter on let ter-writing is unique and gives just the help that 
is constantly wanted and that other manuals deny. 

C. E. Raymond , Vice-President of the J. Walter Thompson Co. It 
seems to me to be the most comprehensive and comprehensible of 
any of the works on this subject which I have had the pleasure of 
seeing. 

The Elements of Debating: A Manual for Use in High Schools 
and Academies. By Leverett S. Lyon, of the Joliet High 
School. 

148 pages, i2mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.07 

This book does not pretend to originality in material; its 
aim is to put the well-established principles of the art within 
the reach of young students. It therefore presents the elements 
of public speaking so freed from technicality that the student 
may assimilate them in the shortest possible time and with the 
least possible interpretation by the teacher. 

The book consists of ten chapters and a number of appen¬ 
dices. Each chapter is preceded by an analysis of the subject 
and followed by a series of suggested exercises. The whole 
subject is treated in a direct, practical way with the greatest 
possible clearness, and with illustrations drawn from subjects 
familiar and interesting to high-school boys. It is entirely 
modern in that it lays stress on efficiency, rather than on theo¬ 
retical perfection. Illustrations are given from some of the most 
effective arguments ever written, and a list of suggested topics 
is added in an appendix. 

London in English Literature. By Percy Holmes Boynton, Assistant 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Chicago. 

358 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.00, postpaid $2.17 

This volume differs from all other volumes on London in 
that it gives a consecutive illustrated account of London not from 
the point of view of the antiquarian but from that of the inquiring 
student of English literary history. 

It deals with ten consecutive periods, characterized in turn 
by the work and spirit of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Addison, Johnson, Lamb, Dickens, and by the qualities of Vic- 





torian and contemporary London. The emphasis is thus dis¬ 
tributed over history and given largely to the richer and more 
recent literary periods. The temper of each epoch is discussed, 
and then in particular those literary works which are intimately 
related to certain localities in London. 

The work contains four maps and forty-three other illustra¬ 
tions, selected from the best of a great fund of material. As 
further aids to the student or the general reader, the sources of 
all material are indicated by footnotes and lists of illustrative 
reading are appended to each chapter. There are also an 
appendix with detailed references to illustrative novels, and a 
carefully compiled index. 

The Providence Journal. Mr. Boynton’s agreeable study is not and does 
not pretend to be in any sense a complete work. But it is in itself 
a volume to give enjoyment to everyone who feels the peculiar charm 
of London and to supply a much-felt need. 

Social Programmes in the West. (The Barrows Lectures.) By 
Charles Richmond Henderson, Head of the Department of 
Practical Sociology in the University of Chicago. 

212 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.25, postpaid $1.38 

The Barrows Lectures (i 912-13) delivered with so much 
success in the Far East by Professor Henderson are included 
in this volume, which is also published in India by the Macmillan 
Company. The subjects of the lectures are as follows: “ Founda¬ 
tions of Social Programmes in Economic Facts and in Social 
Ideals,” “ Public and Private Relief of Dependents and Abnor- 
mals,” “Policy of the Western World in Relation to the Anti- 
Social,” “Public Health,Education,and Morality,” “Movements 
to Improve the Economic and Cultural Situation of Wage- 
Earners,” and “Providing for Progress.” The author, in his 
preface, says that “ the necessity of selecting elements from the 
social activities of Europe and America which might have value 
in the Orient under widely different conditions, compelled a 
consideration of the materials from a new point of view.” The 
introduction includes, besides a syllabus of the six lectures, the 
Letter of Commission from the officers of the three great inter¬ 
national associations for labor legislation, asking the lecturer to 
present their aims wherever it was possible in India, China, and 
Japan. There is also included a statement by Professor E. Fuster 
of Paris, of the aims of the international associations on social 
legislation. 

Boston Transcript. The lectures will be of value to American readers in 
that they concisely place before them the social problem in its most 
fundamental aspects. 
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Christian Faith for Men of Today. By E. Albert Cook , Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the Congregational College of Canada. 

276 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1 25, postpaid $1 35 

This volume contains a clear and reasonable interpretation 
of life from the Christian point of view, and some definite formu¬ 
lation of those beliefs that have proved most effectual in the 
development of individual character and in the promotion of the 
welfare of society. Professor Cook believes that Christianity 
is the religion which best meets the needs of all races and classes. 
The convenient arrangement of the material in numbered para¬ 
graphs, the valuable appendices, and the general systematic 
treatment of the subject commend the book as a popular text 
for college men and women, and for adult classes and clubs as 
well as for general reading. 

Watchman. It is written for those who feel the currents of thought of 
this age and have conceptions framed by science, sociology, and history 
and need something more acceptable to their reason than current 
traditional conceptions. The treatment of the Scriptures is reverent 
but free, and does not disturb faith, but resets it according to modern 
conceptions. The analysis and heads of chapters and topics give 
clearness to the treatment. 

My Life. By August Bebel. (With a Portrait .) An Autobiog¬ 
raphy of the Famous Leader of the Social Democratic Party in 
Germany. 

344 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.00, postpaid $2.14 

This autobiography contains the story, from the inside, of the 
rise of the German trades-unions, and throws many interesting 
sidelights on the politics of Bismarck and Lassalle. Up to 
the time of his death in August, 1913, Bebel was the molding 
influence of the Social Democratic party, which is, even under 
the restricted franchise, a power in the German state. Bebel 
gives a vivid description of the poverty of his early life and of 
his wanderings as a craftsman in search of work all through 
Germany—the Germany before the wars of 1864, 1866, and 
1870-71, and before the Unification. Soon after his election to 
the Reichstag he was convicted of high treason for the expression 
of his views on the Franco-German War and had to spend some 
years in prison. The international reputation of the author, the 
extreme frankness with which he writes, and the striking suc¬ 
cesses of the movement with which he is identified make this 
a human document of remarkable interest and significance. 

The Nation. He is a rare narrator.He humanizes a great cause, and 

by so doing makes it intelligible, and perhaps even appealing, to 
thousands who would otherwise pass by on the other side. 

s 






PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


'’THE University of Chicago Press has become the American 
* agent for the scientific journals and the following books 
issued by the Cambridge University Press of England: 

BOOKS 

The Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. By Philip C. Yorke , 
M. A. Oxon., Licencii-ks-Lettres of the University of Paris. 

Royal 8vo. Three Vols., with six illustrations. Vol. I, pp. 702; Vol. II, pp. 606; 

Vol. Ill, pp. 662. Price $13.50, postpaid $14.22 

This solid and significant work is based on the Hardwicke 
and Newcastle manuscripts and, in addition to the life of Lord 
Hardwicke, gives the whole history of the Georgian period from 
1720 to 1764. An account of the great judge’s work in the King’s 
Bench and in Chancery is included. The characters and careers 
of Walpole, Newcastle, Henry Pelham, the elder Pitt, Henry 
Fox, the Duke of Cumberland, George II and George III, and 
various incidents—such as the fall of Walpole, the Byng catas¬ 
trophe, and the struggle between George III and the Whigs— 
appear in a clearer light, which the author, by aid of original 
papers and manuscripts, has been enabled to throw upon them. 
These documents are now published, or brought together and 
annotated, for the first time. 


The Genus Iris. By William Rickaison Dykes. With Forty- 
eight Colored Plates and Thirty Line Drawings in the Text. 

254 pages, demi folio, half morocco; $37.50, postpaid $38.36 

This elaborate and artistic volume brings together the avail¬ 
able information on all the known species of Iris. The account 
of ea£h includes references to it in botanical literature and a 
full description of the plant, together with observations on its 
peculiarities, its position in the genus, its value as a garden 
plant, and its cultivation. As far as possible the account of the 
distribution of each species is based on the results of research in 
the herbaria of Kew, the British Museum, the Botanic Gardens 
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of Oxford, Cambridge, Berlin, Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, 
and the United States National Museum at Washington. 

The most striking feature of the book is the forty-eight life- 
size colored plates, reproduced from originals drawn from living 
plants—making it a volume of great beauty as well as of scientific 
importance. 


Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture. By Thomas Graham 
Jackson , R.A. Two Volumes , with 165 Plates and 148 
Illustrations. 

Vols. I and II, each 294 pages, crown quarto, half vellum; two vols. $12.50, 
postpaid, $13.25 

This work contains an account of the development in Eastern 
and Western Europe of Post-Roman architecture from the fourth 
to the twelfth century. It attempts not merely to describe the 
architecture, but to explain it by the social and political history 
of the time. The description of the churches of Constantinople 
and Salonica, which have a special interest at this time, is fol¬ 
lowed by an account of Italo-Byzantine work at Ravenna and in 
the Exarchate, and of the Romanesque styles of Germany, 
France, and England. Most of the illustrations are from 
drawings by either the author or his son, and add great artistic 
value to the volumes. 


The Duab of Turkestan. A Physiographic Sketch and Account of 
Some Travels. By W. Rickmer Rickmers. With 207 Maps , 
Diagrams, and Other Illustrations. 

580 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $9.00, postpaid $9.44 

A record of exploration of a little-known region, combined 
with some elementary physiography. The book discusses the 
various geographical elements in the natural organic system of 
the Duab of Turkestan (or Land between the two Rivers) 
between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, the information being strung 
on the thread of an interesting story of travel and mountain 
exploration. The author was at great pains to obtain typical 
views of physical features such as mountains, valleys, and glaciers, 
and also of vegetation, village life, and architecture; and there 
are many diagrams for a clearer understanding of the text. 

The book is especially suitable for colleges, libraries, and 
schools, and for all students or teachers of physical geography 
and natural science. 
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JOURNALS 

Biometrika. A journal for the statistical study of biological problems. 
Edited by Karl Pearson. Subscription price, $7.50 a volume; 
single copies, $2.50. 

Parasitology. Edited by G. H. F. Nuttall and A. E. Shipley. Sub¬ 
scription price, $7.50 a volume; single copies, $2.50. 

Journal of Genetics. Edited by W. Bateson and R. C. Punnett. Sub¬ 
scription price, $7.50 a volume; single copies, $2.50. 

The Journal of Hygiene. Edited by G. H. F. Nuttall. Subscription 
price, $5.25 a volume; single copies, $1.75. 

The Modern Language Review. Edited by J. G. Robertson, G. C. 
Macaulay, and H. Oelsner. Subscription price, $3.00 a volume; 
single copies, $1.00. 

The British Journal of Psychology. Edited by W. H. R. Rivers and 
C. S. Myers. Subscription price, $3.75 a volume. 

The Journal of Agricultural Science. Edited by Professor R. H. Biffen, 
A. D. Hall, and Professor T. B. Wood. Subscription price, $3.75 
a volume; single copies, $1.25. 

The Biochemical Journal. Edited for the Biochemical Society by 
W. M. Bayliss and Arthur Harden. Subscription price, $5.25 a 
volume. 

The Journal of Ecology. Edited for the British Ecological Society by 
Frank Cavers. Subscription price, $3.75 a volume; single copies, 
$1.25. 

Note. —Prices on back volumes vary, and postage from London is 
charged on back volumes and single copies. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FINE INKS ADHESIVES 

For those who KNOW 



Higgins’ 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurlna Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig¬ 
gins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you. they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally. 


CHAS. M. MIOOINS & CO., Mfrs. 

Branches: Chicago, London 

*7* Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EsterbrooK 



EEEBm 


Pens 


Everyone who likes an unusu¬ 
ally smooth-writing pen should 
get acquainted with Esterbrook g 
Oval Point No. 788 . Th$ oval 
point—shaped like the back of a 
spoon—glides along with an ease 
and smoothness that is most 
delightful. 

Ask your stationer. 

Write for illustra¬ 
ted booklet. 

Esterbrook Pen 
Mfg. Co. 

New York 
Camden, N.J. 



THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


Why We Send Our 

Daus Improved Tip Top Duplicator 

ON TEN DAYS^FREE TRIAL 

FIRST—It proves OUR confidence in the machine. 

SECOND—By personal use, YOU can positively tell before 
buying, whether it meets your approval or not. 

Each machine contains a continuous roll of our new 
“DAU 5 G 0 ” OIUD PARCHMENT BACK duplicating surface which can 
be used over and oyer again. Five different colors can be dupli¬ 
cated at the same time. Cleanliness and simplicity of operation and 
legibility of copies unequalled by any other duplicating process. 
100 Copies from Pen- Written and 50 Copies froi 
Typewritten original 

Complete Duplicator, cap size, (prints 8J z 13 in.) 

Price $7.50 kss special discount of 33 1 per cent net 


ies rrom 

t $5.00 

FELIX E. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. Daus Bldg.. 111 John St.. NEW YORK 


Hebrew Life and Thought 

By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 

Tbo reader of the Bible who wishes to be well informed, 
who yet finds little to attract him in accounts of 
■citntific investigations, will do well to read this book. En¬ 
riched with the fruits of a lifetime of study and versed in 
the intricacies of modem criticism, the author approaches 
her subject with a depth of feeling that reminds one of the 
I est religious writers of the past. 396 pages; istno, cloth; 
>et Si.30, postpaid $1.65. 

ADDRESS DEPT. P 

the university of chicaqo press 

Chios*. Iilloot* 


PRINCIPLES AND IDEALS FOR 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 

By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews 

208 pp., 8vo., cloth ; postpaid, f t.i r 

HTHE authors point out how the Sunday School 
A may be made a religious school in which shall 
prevail the same pedagogical principles that obtain 
in the day schools. The Philadelphia Press said: 
* 4 Undoubtedly this is the most thoughtful and best con¬ 
sidered book of Sunday-School methods that has yet been 
published.” You should have a copy. 


AT ALL. BOOKSELLERS OR DIRECT PROM 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

CHICAGO, HXZWOCa 




























For All-Round 
Laboratory Use 

Science teachers in leading colleges and 
schools endorse the high optical effi¬ 
ciency, durable construction and easy 
manipulation of 

tyausclT|omb 

Microscopes 

Our new Model F offers many practical and valu¬ 
able improvements. Its long curved handle arm 
with a large stage provides unusual space for object 
manipulation. Stage is rubber-covered J —com¬ 
pletely, top, edges, and bottom. Ample room is 
provided between the edge of fine adjustment 
head and the arm for free play of fingers. 

Price Model F, $31.50 
Special Price to Schools 
Write today for copy of “School Equipment" 
catalog. 

beusch & Jomb Optical (5. 

412 5T. PAUL. STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 



hus spoke the Auditor.V. - 

He was speaking of the 

Remington 

Adding and Subtracting 

T ypewriter 

(Wahl Adding Mecnanism) 

This machine does something that only the 
brain, directing the hand, has hitherto been able 
to do—that is, wnU and add (or subrac;) <m tie 
some page. 

But this is not all. It does such work m're 
easily , mere rapidly, and more accurately than the 
human brain has ever performed similar la'tor. 

Thus the machine is human in what it does 
and super-human in the way it does it. 

Illustrated booklet sent on request 

Remington Typewriter Company 

(Incorporated) 

325-331 Broadway, New York 
Branches Everywhere 



—W AMI 


^sanin 


^ FOR ^ 
AMUSEMENT 
AND 

EDUCATIONAL 

PURPOSES 


O RIGINAL and exclusive Lantern Slide- 
made from negatives by our own photog¬ 
rapher. The largest collection in the World 
covering all places of interest. 

Over 150,000 Subjects to select from—Slide* 
for Home, Church, School, Lecture Hall or Insti¬ 
tution, for amusement and educational purpose* 
—covering art, travel, history, science and every 
known subject. 

Catalogs of Slides and Projection stpparetus 
mailed upon request, siddreu Dept a G. 

T. H. McALLl STER CO. 

49 Nauau Street New York C»tj 

Established TjSJ 
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